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The  former  year's  truce  ended,  Cleon  warreth  on  the  Chalcidic 
cities,  and  recovereth  Torone. — Phaeax  is  sent  by  the  Athen- 
ians to  move  a  war  amongst  the  Sicilians. — Cleon  and  Brasi- 
das,  who  were  on  both  sides  the  principal  maintainers  of  the 
war,  are  both  slain  at  Amphipolis. — Presently  after  their  death 
a  peace  is  concluded  :  and  after  that  again,  a  league  between 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians. — Divers  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian confederates  hereat  discontented,  seek  the  confederacy 
of  the  Argives.  These  make  league,  first  with  the  Corinth- 
ians, Eleians,  and  Mantineans  :  then  with  the  Lacedaemonians : 
and  then  again,  by  the  artifice  of  Alcibiades,  with  the  Athen- 
ians.— After  this  the  Argives  make  war  upon  the  Epidaurians: 
and  the  Lacedaemonians  upon  the  Argives. — The  Athenian 
captains  and  the  Melians  treat  by  way  of  dialogue  touching 
the  yielding  of  Melos :  which  the  Athenians  afterwards  be- 
siege and  win. — These  are  the  acts  of  almost  six  years  more  ^ 
of  the  same  war.  tear  x. 

A.  C.  422. 

1.  The  summer  following,  the  truce  for  a  year,  ^^'*  ^  ^Z- 

^       ,  .  •,  The  truce  for  a 

which  was  to  last  till  the  Pythian  holidays*,  expired,  year  expire<i. 

*  Exercises  dedicated  to  Apollo,  CorsiDi,  Boeckh,  Mueller,  Goellert 

and  celebrated  at  Delphi  about  the  and  otbers :  who  take  the  meaning 

twelfth  of  the  month  Elapheboli urn,  of  this  passage  to  be,  that  ^^the 

as  may  be  gathered  by  the  begin-  truce  was  dissolved,  and  war  again 

ning  of  the  truce  on  that  day.    [In  renewed  up  to  the  time   of  the 

the  month  Elaphebolion  of  the  third  Pythian  games'',  at  which  time  fol- 

jear  of  the  Olympiad,  according  to  lowed  the  peace;  see  ch,  19.    In 
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TEAR   X. 

A.  C    422. 

Ol  89.  2.  3. 
Tlie  Delians 
mnoved  out  of 
Delos  opon 
sopentition. 


V.  During  this  truce,  the  Athenians  removed  the 
Delians  out  of  Delos,  because  [though  they  were 
consecrated,  yet]  for  a  certain  crime  committed  of 
old  they  esteemed  them  polluted  persons^:  because 
also  they  thought  there  wanted  this  part  to  make 
perfect  the  purgation  of  the  island ;  in  the  purging 
whereof,  as  I  declared  before^,  they  thought  they 
did  well  to  take  up  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead. 
The  Deiiaiw  seat  These  DcUaus  seated  themselves  afterwards,  every 

themselves  in  i  •         a    i  ^^-  •         a     •  a. 

Adramyttium.    onc  as  uc  camc,  m  Adramyttmm  m  Asia,  a  town 
given  unto  them  by  Pharnaces. 

cieon  goeth  out  2.  Aftcr  thc  trucc  was  expired,  Cleon  prevailed 
with  the  Athenians  to  be  sent  out  with  a  fleet 
against  the  cities  lying  upon  Thrace.  He  had  with 
him  of  Athenians  twelve  hundred  men  of  arms  and 
three  hundred  horsemen;  of  confederates  more; 
and  thirty  galleys.  And  first  arriving  at  Scione, 
which  was  yet  besieged,  he  took  aboard  some  men 
of  arms  of  those  that  kept  the  siege ;  and  sailed 
into  the  haven  of  the  Colophonians,  not  far  distant 
from  the  city  of  Torone.  And  there  having  heard 
by  fugitives  that  Brasidas  was  not  in  Torone,  nor 
those  within  sufficient  to  give  him  battle,  he 
marched  with  his  army  to  the  city,  and  sent  ten  of 
his  galleys  about  into  the  haven.     And  first  he 


with  an  arm  j 
into  the  parts 
upon  Thrace: 


he  tassaulteth 
Torone. 


the  month  Hecatoinba^on  of  the 
same  year,  according  to  Araold,  who 
follows  Haack  and  others  in  ren- 
dering the  passage :  *•*"  the  truce 
having  lasted  till  the  celebration  of 
the  Pythian  games,  then  ended^'. 
The  passage  has  given  rise  to  much 
controversy,  which  concerns  the  date 
of  the  Pythian  games  rather  than 
any  fact  in  this  history.] 

*  [**  Not  pure  to  perform    the 


functions  of  priest". — They  are  said 
by  Diodorus  to  have  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  Athens  by  their  at- 
tachment to  Sparta.  The  com- 
mand ofthe  Delphic  oracle  for  their 
restoration  (see  ch.  32.)  seems  to 
show  a  connexion  between  them  and 
that  oracle,  which  may  have  afforded 
them  the  opportunity  of  injuring 
Athens.  Thirlwall.] 
2  [See  iii.  104.] 
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came  to  the  new  wall,  which  Brasidas  had  raised        v. 
about  the  city  to  take  in  the  suburbs :  makine  a    ' — ' — ^ 
breach  in  the  old  wall,  that  the  whole  mieht  be    a.  c.  423. 
one  city.     3.  And  Pasitelidas,  a*  Lacedaemonian,  PiLMti.iiaas  with 
captain  of  the  town,  with  the  garrison  there  pre-  Ihe^oIT^ndJa. 
sent  came  to  the  defence,  and  fought  with  the^"'*^^^ 

*-'  defenu  it, 

Athenians  that  assaulted  it.     But  being  oppressed, 
and  the  galleys  which  were  before  sent  about  being 
by  this  time  come  into  the  haven,  Pasitelidas  was 
afraid  lest  those  galleys  should   take  the  town, 
unfurnished  of  defendants,  before  he  could  get 
back,  and  that  the  Athenians  on  the  other  side 
should  win    the    walP,   and    he    be   intercepted 
between   them  both:   and  thereupon   abandoned 
the  wall,  and  ran  back  into  the  city.     But   the  cieon  taketh 
Athenians  that  were  in  the  galleys  having  taken  ^°"""'* 
the  town  before  he  came,  and  the  laud-army  fol- 
lowing in  after  him  without  resistance  and  entering 
the  city  by  the  breach  of  the  old  wall,  slew  some 
of  the  Peloponnesians  and  Toronaeans  on  the  place, 
and  some  others,  amongst  whom  was  the  captain  Pasiteiidas,  a 
Pasitelidas,  they  took  alive.      Brasidas  was  now  captain,"t^^ 
coming  with  aid  towards  Torone :  but  advertised  *^*^®- 
by  the  way  that  it  was  already  lost,  went  back 
again ;  being  about  forty  furlongs  short  of  prevent- 
ing it.     Cleon  and  the   Athenians   erected  two 
trophies,  one  at  the  haven,  another  at  the  wall. 
The  women  and  children  of  the  Toronaeans,  they 
made  slaves ;  but  the  men  of  Torone  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians, and  such  Chalcideans  as  were  amongst 
them,  in  all  about  seven  hundred,  they  sent  away  seven  bnodred 
prisoners   to  Athens.     The   Peloponnesians  were  ^oew  to  AOiens. 


*  [The  Lacedaemonian,  iv.  132  ]  ■  [That  is,  the  new  wall.] 

B  2 
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y.  afterwards  at  the  making  of  the  peace  dismissed ; 
' — ' — ^  the  rest  were  redeemed  by  the  Olynthians,  by  ex- 
A.  c.  422.    ehanffe  of  man  for  man. 

Ol.  80  2  3. 

Panactiim  taken     About  the  Same  time  the  Boeotians  took  Panae- 
bTiheBaH>tian..  ^^^^  ^  f^^  ^f  ^j^^  Athenians  standing  in  their  con- 
fines, by  treason. 
aeonRnethto        Clcon,   aftcr  he   had   settled   the  garrison  in 
Amphipoiis,      Torone,  went  thence  by  sea  about  the  mountain 

Athos  [to  make  war]  against  Amphipolis. 

Fhirax  Kent  am.      4.  About  thc  samc  time  Phseax  the  son  of  Erasis- 

siciiia^'.*^  '^  tratus,  who  with  two  others  was  sent  ambassador 

into  Italy  and  Sicily,  departed  from  Athens  with 

two  galleys.   For  the  Leontines,  after  the  Athenians 

upon  the  making  of  the  peace  were  gone  out  of 

Sicily,  received  many  strangers  into  the  freedom 

of  their  city  :  and  the  commons  had  a  purpose  also 

TheLeontine    to  havc  madc  divisiou  of  the  land\    But  the  great 

rtTfThpcitTby  ™^^  perceiving  it,  called  in  the  Syracusians,  and 

t)ies>racu»iaDs.  ^|.^yg  thc  commous  out :  and  they  wandered  up 

The  LeonHne    aud  dowu,  cvcry  ouc  as  he  chanced ;  and  the  great 
sy^i»i^Xd  ^^^9  upon  conditions  agreed  on  with  the  Syracus- 
to  d^rn'**''^  ians,  abandoning  and  deserting^  that  city,  went  to 
dwell  with  the  privilege  of  free  citizens  in  Sjrra- 
cuse.    After  this  again,  some  of  them  upon  dislike 
relinquished  Syracuse,  and  seized  on  Phocese,  a 
certain  place  part  of  the  city  of  the  Leontines,  and 
upon  Bricinnise,  a  castle  in  the  Leontine  territory. 
Tiie  Leontinea   Thlthcr  also  camc  unto  them  most  of  the  commons 
syrLuZ^^.  ^^^  that  had  before  been  driven  out :  and  settling  them- 
selves, made  war  from  those  places  of  strength. 
Upon  intelligence  hereof  the  Athenians  sent  Phseax 

'  [That  is,  the  land  of  the  state:    laws  concerned  only   the    public 
not  the  private  property  of  indivi-    lands.    See  Amold^s  note.] 
duals.    As  at  Rome,  the  agrarian        ^  [**  Making  desert".] 
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thither,  to  persuade  their  confederates  there,  and,        v. 
if  they  could,  all  the  Sicilians  jointly,  to  make  war    '  ^^^^  ^  ' 
upon  the  Syracusians,  that  were  now  beginning  to    a.  c.  422. 
grow  great ;  to  try  if  they  might  thereby  preserve  Phieax  moveUi 
the  common  people  of  the  Leontines.  Phseax  arriv-  Vw  u^n  ulJ** 
ing,  prevailed  with  the  Camarinseans  and  Agrigen-  »y"<^«»"«»- 
tines :  but  the  business  finding  a  stop  at  Gela,  he  The  Geians  stop 
went  unto  no  more,  as  conceiving  he  should  not  be  Ij^hm^  " 
able  to  persuade  them.     So  he  returned  through 
the  cities  of  the  Siculi  unto  Catana,  having  been  at 
Bricinnise  by  the  way  and  there  encouraged  them 
to  hold  out:   and  from  Catana  he  set  sail  and 
departed.     5.  In  his  voyage  to  Sicily,  both  going 
and  coming,  he  dealt  as  he  went  by  with  sundry 
cities  also  of  Italy,  to  enter  into  friendship  with  the 
Athenians.     He  also  lighted  on  those  Locrians, 
which  ^  having  dwelt  once  in  Messana,  were  after- 
wards driven  out  again ;  being  the  same  men,  which 
after  the  peace  in  Sicily,  upon  a  sedition  in  Mes- 
sana, wherein  one  of  the  factions  called  in  the 
Locrians,  had  been  then  sent  to  inhabit  there,  [and 
now  were  sent  away  again]  :  for  the  Locrians  held 
Messana  for  a  while.   Phseax  therefore  chancing  to  Phcax  mnketh 
meet  with  these  as  they  were  going  to  their  own  ^^^l 
city,  did  them  no  hurt :  because  the  Locrians  had 
been  in  speech  with  him  about  an  agreement  with 
the  Athenians.     For  when  the  Sicilians  made  a 
general  peace,  these  only  of  all  the  confederates 
refused  to  make  any  peace  at  all  with  the  Athen- 
ians.    Nor  indeed  would  they  have  done  it  now, 
but  that  they  were  constrained  thereunto  by  the 


'  [^'  Those  Locrians,  that  had  thereupon  held  Messana  for  a 
settled  and  heen  again  driven  from  while/'  These  were  the  Locrians 
Messana*^ : — ''  and   the    Locrians    called  Epizephyrii.] 
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V.        war  they  had  with  the  Itoneans  and  Melseans,  their 
own  colonies  and  borderers.   And  Phaeax  after  this 


YEAB  X. 

A.  c.  422.    returned  to  Athens. 

Ol  89  2  3 

cieon  mfijieth        6.  Cleon,  who^  was  now  gone  from  Torone  and 
TO^onAmphi    ^Qjjjg  about  to  AuiphipoUs,  making  Eion  the  seat 

of  the  war,  assaulted  the  city  of  Stageirus,  a  colony 
Gaiepsus  taken  of  thc  Audriaus ;  but  couM  uot  takc  it :  but  Galep- 
by  Cleon.        ^^^^  ^  colony  of  thc  Thasians,  he  took  by  assault. 

And  having  sent  ambassadors  to  Perdiccas,  to  will 
him  to  come  to  him  with  his  forces  according  to 
the  league,  and  other  ambassadors  into  Thrace 
unto  PoUes,  king  of  the  Odomantians,  to  take  up 
Brasidassitteth  as  mauy  mercenary  Thracians  as  he  could ;  he  lay 
^^»t  cTeon  at  ^tiU  iu  Eiou  to  expect  their  coming.  Brasidas  upon 
cerdjiiuin  noticc  hcrcof,  sat  down  over  against  him  at  Cer- 
dylium.  This  is  a  place  belonging  to  the  Argilians, 
standing  high  and  beyond  the  river,  not  far  from 
Amphipolis ;  and  from  whence  he  might  discern  all 
that  was  about  him.  So  that  Cleon  could  not  but 
be  seen,  if  he  should  rise  with  his  army  to  go 
against  Amphipolis ;  which  he  expected  he  would 
do,  and  that  in  contempt  of  his  small  number  he 
would  go  up  with  the  forces  he  had  then  present. 
The  forces  of  Withal  hc  fumishcd  himself  with  fifteen  hundred 
mercenary  Thracians,  and  took  unto  him  all  his 
Edonians,  both  horsemen  and  targetiers.  He  had 
also  of  Myrcinians  and  Chalcideans  a  thousand 
targetiers,  besides  them  in  Amphipolis.  But  for 
men  of  arms,  his  whole  number  was  at  the  most^ 
two  thousand,  and  of  Grecian  horsemen  three  hun- 
dred. With  fifteen  hundred  of  these  came  Brasidas 

*  ["  CleoD,  when  as  before  men-    &c.  wq:  vulgo  oq.  The  voyage  has 
tioned  he  sailed  from  Torone  for    been  already  mentioned,  ch.  3.] 
Amphipolis,  making"  Sec.     Bekker        '  [fiaXurra :  **  about*'.] 


Bra&idas. 
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and  sat  down  at  Cerdylium :  the  rest  stood  ready        v. 
ordered    with    Clearidas    their    captain,    within    ' — '      * 

*  '  YEAR   X. 

Amphipolis.  A.c.4aa. 

Ol  89  8 

7.  Cleon  for  a  while ^  lay  still;  but  was  after- cieongoeih op 
wards  forced  to  do  as  was  expected  by  Brasidas.  |!^[K^ 
For  the  soldiers  being  angry  with  their  stay  there,  "*^'^' 
and  recounting  with  themselves  what  a  command 
his  would  be,  and  with  what  ignorance  and  cow- 
ardice against  what  skill  and  boldness  of  the  other, 
and  how  they  came  forth  with  him  against  their 
wills:  he  perceived  their  muttering,   and  being 
unwilling  to  offend  them  with  so  long  a  stay  in 
one  place,  dislodged  and  led  them  forward.     And 
he  took  the  same  course  there,  which  having  suc- 
ceeded well  before  at  Pylus  gave  him  cause  to 
think  himself  to  have  some  judgment.      For  he  cieon.  not  ex- 
thought  not  that  any  body  would  come  forth  to  |^wrih"tbf»uu 
give  him  battle,  and  gave  out  he  went  up  princi-*^^""^'*'*'**'*" 
pally  to  see  the  place:   and  stayed  for  greater 
forces,  not  to  secure  him  in  case  he  should  be  com- 
pelled to  fight,  but  that  he  might  therewith  environ 
the  city  on  all  sides  at  once,  and  in  that  manner 
take  it  by  force.     So  he  went  up  and  set  his  army 
down  on  a  strong  hill  before  Amphipolis,  standing 
himself  to  view  the  fens  of  the  river  Strymon  and 
the   situation   of  the  city  towards  Thrace:  and 
thought  he  could  have  retired  again  at  his  pleasure, 
without  battle.     For  neither  did  any  man  appear 
upon  the  walls,  nor  come  out  of  the  gates :  which 
were  all  fast  shut.     Insomuch  as  he  thought  he 
had  committed  an  error  in  coming^  without  engines: 

*  ["  During  this  while*'.]  the  to;?,  but  on  the  slope  of  the  hill : 

'  [Amphipolis  is  supposed  to  have    and  this  is  the ''  strong  hiir  whereon 

been  situated,  like  Syracuse,  not  on    Cleon  halted,  and  whence  he  could 
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V.        because  he  thought  he  might  by  such  means  have 
won  the  city,  as  being  without  defendants.    8.  Bra- 


TBAB   X. 


A.c.42a.     sidas,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  Athenians  remove, 

Ol  88  8 

Brasidiuputtath  camc  dowu  also  from  Cerdylium  and  put  himself 
A^wpSi^  into  Amphipolis.  He  would  not  suflFer  them  to 
A  stratagem  of  makc  auy  sally,  nor  to  face  the  Athenians  in  order 
Braudaa.  ^£  battle,  mistrustiug  his  own  forces,  which  he 
thought  inferior,  not  in  number  (for  they  were  in 
a  manner  equal)  but  in  worth :  (for  such  Athenians 
as  were  there  were  pure\  and  the  Lemnians  and 
Imbrians  which  were  amongst  them  were  of  the 
very  ablest) :  but  prepared  to  set  upon  them  by  a 
wile.  For  if  he  should  have  showed  to  the  enemy 
both  his  number  and  their  armour,  such  as  for  the 
present  they  were  forced  to  use,  he  thought  that 
thereby  he  should  not  so  soon  get  the  victory,  as 
by  keeping  them  out  of  sight  and  out  of  their  con- 
tempt till  the  very  points  Wherefore  choosing  to 
himself  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  arms,  and  com- 
mitting the  charge  of  the  rest  to  Clearidas,  he 
resolved  to  set  suddenly  upon  them  before  they 
should  retire:  as  not  expecting  to  take  them  so 
alone  another  time,  if  their  succours  chanced  to 
arrive.  And  when  he  had  called  his  soldiers  to- 
gether to  encourage  them  and  to  make  known  unto 
them  his  design,  he  said  as  foUoweth : 
THE  ORATION  o»     9,  "  Mcu  of  Pcloponncsus,  as  for  your  country, 

BKA.SIDA9  TO  HIS  _  .ii  -ii  f^ 

soLoiEBs.  how  by  valour  it  hath  ever  retamed  her  liberty, 
and  that  being  Dorians  you  are  now  to  fight  ag^unst 
lonians,  of  whom  you  were  ever  wont  to  get  the 

look  down  into  e?ery  part  of  the  *  [That  is,  citizens  only.] 

city.  This  explains  the  term  icar^X-  '  [Contempt,    &irb    rov    Svroc, 

Otv,  **  in  not  coming  down  with  "  from  seeing  the  real  state  of  the 

engines". — "  It  wa»  thought"  &c.]  case".] 
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victory,  let  it  suffice  that  I  have  touched  it  thus 
briefly.  But  in  what  manner  I  intend  to  charge  ^ 
that  I  am  now  to  inform  you  of :  lest  the  venturing 
by  few  at  once,  and  not  altogether,  should  seem  to 
proceed  from  weakness,  and  so  dishearten  you.  I 
do  conjecture  that  it  was  in  contempt  of  us,  and 
as  not  expecting  to  be  fought  withal,  that  the 
enemy  both  came  up  to  this  place,  and  that  they 
have  now  betaken  themselves  carelessly  and  out  of 
order  to  view  the  country.  But  he  that  best 
observing  such  errors  in  his  enemies,  shall  also  to 
his  strength  give  the  onset,  not  always  openly  and 
in  ranged  battle,  but  as  is  best  for  his  present 
advantage,  shall  for  the  most  part  attain  his  pur- 
pose. And  these  wiles  carry  with  them  the  greatest 
glory  of  all,  by  which,  deceiving  most  the  enemy, 
a  man  doth  most  benefit  his  friends.  Therefore 
whilst  they  are  secure  without  preparation,  and 
intend,  for  aught  I  see,  to  steal  away  rather  than 
to  stay :  I  say,  in  this  their  looseness  of  resolution, 
and  before  they  put  their  minds  in  order,  I  for  my 
part  with  those  I  have  chosen  will,  if  I  can,  before 
they  get  away  fall  in  upon  the  midst  of  their  army 
running.  And  you,  Clearidas,  afterwards,  as  soon 
as  you  shall  see  aie  to  have  charged  and,  as  it  is 
probable,  to  have  put  them  into  affright,  take  those 
that  are  with  you,  both  Amphipolitans  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  confederates,  and  setting  open  the  gates 
run  out  upon  them,  and  with  all  possible  speed 
come  up  to  stroke  of  hand.  For  there  is  great 
hope  this  way  to  terrify  them ;  seeing  they  which 
come  after,  are  ever  of  more  terror  to  the  enemy 


V. 

^     ■    ■ , 

TEAR   X. 

A.C.42a. 

OI.89.8. 
Oration  of 
Brasidas. 


["To  attack".] 
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V.        than  those  that  are  already  present  and  in  fight 
"""^      '    And  be  valiant,  as  is  likely  you  should  that  are  a 

1  BAR   A*  ^      ^ 

A.C.422.     Spartan :  and  you,  confederates,  follow  manfully, 
oration'of     aud  belleve  that  the  parts  of  a  good  soldier  are 
^""^^      willingness,  sense  of  shame,  and  obedience  to  his 
leaders;  and  that  this  day  you  shall  either  gain 
yourselves  liberty  by  your  valour,  and  to  be  called 
confederates  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  else  not 
only  to  serve  the  Athenians  yourselves,  and  at  the 
best,  if  you  be  not  led  captives,  nor  put  to  death, 
to  be  in  greater  servitude  than  before \  but  also  to 
be  the  hinderers  of  the  liberty  of  the  rest  of  the 
Grecians.     But  be  not  you  cowards,  seeing  how 
great  a  matter  is  at  stake :  and  I,  for  my  part,  will 
make  it  appear  that  I  am  not  more  ready  to  per- 
suade another,  than  to  put  myself  into  action." 
BraMidas  prepor.      1 0.  Whcu  Brasidas  had  thus  said,  he  both  pre- 
aray^be'^^^P^red  to  go  out  himsclf,  and  also  placed  the  rest 
Athenians        ^^^  wcrc  with  Clcaridas  before  the  gates  called  the 
Thracian  gates,  to  issue  forth  afterwards  as  was 
appointed.     Now  Brasidas  having  been  in  sight 
when  he  came  down  from  Cerdylium,  and^  again 
when  he  sacrificed  in  the  city,  by  the  temple  of 
Pallas,  which  place  might  be  seen  from  without ;  it 
was  told  Cleon  [whilst  Brasidas  was  ordering  of  his 
men]  (for  he  was  at  this  time  gone  oflF  a  little  to 


*  ["  Or  else  to  be  the  subjects  of  sig^nifying  the  latter  only.  Arnold.] 

the  AtheDians,  (if  at  the  best  you  '  ['^  And  in  the  city  (the  interior 

escape  without  slavery  or  death),  of  which  was  exposed  to  ricw  from 

and  that  subjection  more  irksome  without)  as  he  was  sacrificing  at 

than  before :  and  to  be  besides  the  the  temple  of  Pallas  and  about  the 

hinderers"  &c.    The  distinction  is  matters  before  related,  it  was  told 

made  between  ^ouXoc»  the  general  Cleon  (for  &c.)."    The  act  of  sacri- 

term,  signifying  both  political  and  ficing  indicated  the  intention   of 

dometic  slavery:  and  avfpdwolov,  Brasidas  to  fight:  see  vi.  69,  note.] 
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look  about  him),  that  the  whole  army  of  the  ene-        v. 
mies  was  plainly  to  be  discerned  within  the  town,    '     '      * 

*  "^  '  TEA*  X. 

and  that  the  feet  of  many  men  and  horses,  ready     A.c.42a. 

■^  *  Or   AQ  S 

to  come  forth,  might  be  discerned  from  under  the  cie^„  u  aJL 
gate.     Hearing  this,  he  came  to  the  place:  and  J^^);^^"' * "^^^ 
when  he  saw  it  was  true,  being  not  minded  to  fight 
until  his  aids  arrived,  and  yet  making  no  other 
account  but  that  his  retreat  would  be  discovered*, 
he  commanded  at  once  to  give  the  signal  of  retreat,  aua  wdctu  las 
and^  that  as  they  went  the  left  wing  should  march  '""^  ***"*' 
foremost,  which  was  the  only  means  they  had  to 
withdraw  towards  Eion.     But  when  he  thought 
they  were  long  about  it,  causing  the  right  wing  to 
wheel  about  and  lay  open  their  disarmed  parts  to 
the  enemy,  he  led  away  the  army  himself.     Brasi-  BroHiaw  ukeih 
das  at  the  same  time,  having  spied  his  opportunity  fj||\^^^n"''**^ 
and  that  the  army  of  the  Athenians  removed,  said 
to  those  about  him  and  the  rest :  "  these  men  stay 
not  for  us ;  it  is  apparent  by  the  wagging  of  their 
spears  and  of  their  heads :  for  where  such  motion 
is,  they  use  not  to  stay  for  the  charge  of  the  enemy : 
therefore  open  me  some  body  the  gates  appointed, 
and  let  us  boldly  and  speedily  sally  forth  upon 
them".     Then  he  went  out  himself  at  the  gate  to- 
wards the  trench^,  and  which  was  the  first  gate  of 
the  long  wall,  which  then  was  standing ;  and  at 
high  speed  took  the  straight  way,  in  which,  as  one 
passeth  by  the  strongest  part  of  the  town'*,  there 

*  ['^  And  tlunlcing  to  he  before-  Brasidas  upon  this  seeing  his  oppor- 

hand  in  the  retreat".     Bekker  &c.  tunity,  and  that"  &c.] 

fOritntrOat :  vulgo,  A^O^erecr^oi.]  '  ["  The  palisade".] 

^  ["  And  in  their  march  to  begin  *  ["  The   steepest  part    of   the 

the  movement  with  the  left  wing  in  hill":  where  Cleon  halted  to  view 

the  direction  of  Eion,  as  the  only  the  city.    Am.  Goell.    The  "  long 

practicable  plan".  GoLAm. — ^**And  wall"  was  to  the  south  of  the  city.] 
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V.        standeth  now  a  trophy:  and  charging  upon  the 

'     \  ^    midst  of  the  Athenian  army,  which  was  terrified 

A.C.422.     both  with  their  own  disarray  and  the  valour  of  the 

Q.   gg  3. 

man,  forced  them  to  fly.     And  Clearidas,  as  was 
appointed,  having  issued  out  by  the  Thracian  gates, 
was  withal  coming  upon  them.  And  it  fell  out  that 
the  Athenians,  by  this   unexpected  and   sudden 
attempt,  were  on  both  sides  in  confasion :  and  the 
left  wing  which  was  next  to  Eion,  and  which  indeed 
was  marching  aw^ay  before,  was  immediately  broken 
Brasidas  u       oflF  from  thc  rcst  of  the  army  and  fled.   When  that 
mi^  *°      was  gone,  Brasidas  coming  up  to  the  right  wing, 
was  there  wounded*.  The  Athenians  saw  not  when 
he  fell:  and  they  that  were  near  took  him  up  and 
carried  him  oflF.   The  right  wing  stood  longer  to  it : 
cieonflieth^and  aud  though  Clcou  himsclf  presently  fled,  (as  at  first 
"  ■^**"'  he  intended  not  to  stay),  and  was  intercepted  by  a 

Myrcinian  targetier  and  slain -,  yet  his  men  of  arms 
casting  themselves  into  a  circle  on  the  [top  of  a  little] 
hill,  twice  or  thrice  resisted  the  charge  of  Clearidas: 
Bmiddmihui  and  shrunk  not  at  all,  till  begirt  with  the  Myrcin- 
t^r^*^  ian  and  Chalcidean  horse  and  with  the  targetiers, 
they  were  put  to  flight  by  their  darts.  Thus  the 
whole  army  of  the  Athenians,  getting  away  with 
much  ado  over  the  hills  and  by  several  ways,  all 
that  w  ere  not  slain  upon  the  place  or  by  the  Chal- 
cidean horse  and  targetiers,  recovered  Eion.     The 

'  [**  And  Brasidas,  upon  their  re-  loud  voice.     He  was  the  first  that 

treat   advancing  upon    the   right  ventured    to    abandon    the  grave 

wing,  is  wounded".]  manner  and  decent  gesture  pie- 

^  [Cleon  was  a  tanner  by  trade:  scribed  by  usage  to  the  Athenian 

a  man  of  slender  abilities,  and  pos-  orator :  and  adopted  the  style,  as  it 

sessed  of  no  knowledge,  political  or  is  described  by  Cicero,  of  the  Ro- 

military.     His  eloquence  was  im-  man  orator ;  the  femur  percussuin, 

petuous  and  coarse,  set  oif  with  a  pedis  supplosio,  &c.] 
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Other  side  taking  up  Brasidas  out  of  the  battle,  and'        v. 
having  so  long  kept  him  alive,  brought  him  yet 


TEAR   X. 


breathine  into  the  city :  and  he  knew  that  his  side     A.c.422. 

Ol,89  3 

had  gotten  the  victory,. but  expired  shortly  after.  Bnwida. uveui 
When  Clearidas  with  the  rest  of  the  army  were  ^kn^^h^hla 
returned  from  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  they  rifled  ^  '^^**^- 
those  that  were  slain,  and  erected  a  trophy. 

11.  After  this  the  confederates,  following  the  The  honour  done 
corpse  of  Brasidas  all  of  them  in  their  arms,  buried  ^a  di^ 
him  in  the  city^  at  the  public  charge;  in  the 
entrance  of  that  which  is  now  the  market-place. 
And  the  Amphipolitans  afterwards,  having  taken  in 
his  monument  with  a  wall,  killed^  unto  him  as  to  a 
hero,  honoured  him  with  games  and  anniversary 
sacrifice,  and  attributed  their  colony  unto  him  as 
to  the  founder ;  pulling  down  the  edifices  of  Agnon, 
and  defacing  whatsoever  monument  might  maintain 
the  memory  of  his  foundation.  This  they  did  both 
for  that  they  esteemed  Brasidas  for  their  preserver ; 
and  also  because  at  this  time,  through  fear  of  the 


'  ["  And  presening him  (from  the  hero". — ivrsfiveiVy  to  sacrifice  to  the 

enemy),  brought  him''  Sec."]  dead,  by  cutting  off  the  head  from 

'  £A  distinguished  honour:  the  the  back  of  the  neck,  whereby  it 

ordinary  burial-place  being  always  fell  to  the  ground :  and  so  opposed 

outside  the  walls.    The  Athenians  to  cr^a^eiv,  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods 

at  the  height  of  the  Roman  power  above,  by  holding  back  the  head  so 

refused  this  honour  to  M.  Marcel-  as  to  look  upwards,  and  cutting 

lus :  **  quod  religione  se  impediri  the  throat.  Arnold.     Nevertheless, 

dicerent,  neque  tamen  id  antea  cui-  otpd^ai  is  the  term  used  by  Uljsses 

quam  concesserant''.    Cicero,  epis.  in  Hecuba,  Eurip.  221 ,  for  the  sa- 

ad  divers,  iv.  12.     At  Rome  to  orifice  of  Polyxene  to  Achilles,  and 

bury  within  the  walls  was  forbidden  such  the  manner  of  the  sacrifice. — 

by  the  Twelve  Tables :  though  Ci-  The  worship  of  their  founder  was  a 

cero  mentions  some  few  exceptions,  duty  of  the  colonists  amongst  the 

"  ut  C.  Fabricius,  virtutis  causa".  Greeks.     Thus  the  Chersonesilans 

De  legibus,  ii.  23.     Arnold.]  to  Miltiades,  nXivrtitravTi  Bvovtri, 

*  ["  Sacrificed  to  him  as  to  a  itg  vo^ioq  o'Kurry  (Herod,  vi.  38.).] 
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V.        Athenians,  they  courted  the  Lacedaemonians  for  a 
%g^^  ^      league.     As  for  Agnon,  because  of  their  hostility 

of&tl'  ^^^^  *^^  Athenians,  they  thought  it  neither  expe- 
dient for  them  to  give  him  honours,  nor  that  they 
would  be  acceptable  unto  him  if  they  did.  The 
dead  bodies  they  rendered  to  the  Athenians:  of 
whom  there  were  slain  about  six  hundred,  and  but 
seven  of  the  other  side,  by  reason  that  it  was  no 
set  battle,  but  fought  upon  such  an  occasion  and 
precedent  aflFright.  After  the  dead  were  taken  up, 
the  Athenians  went  home  by  sea ;  and  Clearidas 
and  those  with  him  stayed  to  settle  the  estate  of 
Amphipolis. 
Supplies goingto  12.  About  thc  samc  time  of  the  summer  now 
J^y''Jj|^'^3y*][j  ending,  Ramphias,  Autocharidas,  and  Epicydidas, 
Heracieia  LacedsBmonians,  were  leading  a  supply  towards  the 
parts  upon  Thrace  of  nine  hundred  men  of  arms : 
and  when  they  were  come  to  Heracieia  in  Trachinia, 
they  stayed  there  to  amend  such  things  as  they 
thought  amiss.   Whilst  they  stayed,  this  battle  was 

The  end  of  tlie     j»  ^  .  i^i  ij 

tenth  »uramer.    fought !  aud  thc  summcr  ended. 

1 3.  The  next  winter,  they  that  were  with  Ram- 
phias went  presently  forward,  as  far  as  [the  hill] 
The  supplies  go- Pierium  in  Thessaly.      But  the  Thessalians  for- 
hearingofhir*  bidding  them  to  go  on,  and  Brasidas,  to  whom  they 
iTc^i™  ^  were  carrying  this  army,  being  dead,  they  returned 
homewards :  conceiving  that  the  opportunity  now 
served  not,  both  because  the  Athenians  were  upon 
this  overthrow  gone  away,  and  for  that  they  them- 
selves were  unable  to  perform  any  of  those  designs 
which  the  other  had  intended.     But  the  principal 
cause  of  their  return  was  this  :  that  they  knew  at 
their  coming  forth,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
their   minds   more   set   upon  a  peace  than  war. 
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14.  Presently  after  the  battle  of  Amphipolis  and        v. 
return  of  Rhamphias  out  of  Thessaly,  it  fell  out  that 


YEAR   X. 


neither  side  did  any  act  of  war,  but  were  inclined     A.c.422. 

Ol  89  8 

rather  to  a  peace :  the  Athenians  for  the  blow  they  The  AthenUns 
had  received  at  Delium,  and  this  other  a  little  after  f^Vi^^er"' 
at  Amphipolis ;  and  because  they  had  no  loneer  that  f^- 

'^        *■  ,  ^  .  The  caiwes  why 

confident  hope  in  their  strength,  on  which  they  the  Athenians 
relied  when  formerly  they  refused  the  peace,  as         ^^**^^ 
having  conceived  upon  their  present  success  that 
they  should  have  had  the  upper  hand ;  also  they 
stood  in  fear  of  their  own  confederates,  lest  em- 
boldened by  these  losses  of  theirs  they  should  more 
and  more  revolt ;  and  repented  that  they  made  not 
the  peace  after  their  happy  success  at  Pylus,  when 
occasion  was  oflFered  to  have  done  it  honourably : 
and  the  Lacedaemonians  on  the  other  side  did  desire  The  caiues  whj 
peace,  because  the  war  had  not  proceeded  as  they  Tlt^^ 
expected ;  for  they  had  thought  they  should  in  a  ^^''' 
few  years  have  warred  down  the  power  of  Athens, 
by  wasting  their  territory ;  and  because  they  were 
fallen  into  that  calamity  in  the  island,  the  like 
whereof  had  never  happened  unto  Sparta  before*; 
because  also  their  country  was  continually  ravaged 
by  those  of  Pylus  and  Cythera,  and  their  Helotes 
continually  fled  to  the  enemy ;  and  because  they ' 
feared  lest  those  which  remained,  trusting  in  them 
that  were  run  away,  should  in  this  estate  of  theirs 
raise  some  innovation,  as  at  other  times  before  they 
had  done.     Withal  it  happened,  that  the  thirty 


*  [That  is,  Spartans  had  never  Thermopylae,  and  at  Thyrea  (Herod, 

before  been  known  to   surrender  i.  82.).    Of  the  420  men  of  arms 

with  arms  in  their  hands :  for  they  sent  over  into  Sphacteria,  not  half 

had  before  lost  more  men,  as  at  were  Spartans  (see  iv.  38.)] 
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V.        years'  peace*  with  the  Argives  was  now  upon  the 
point  of  expiring ;  and  the  Argives  would  not  renew 


TEAR  X. 


A.C.422.  it  without  restitution  made  them  of  Cynuria:  so 
that  to  war  against  the  Argives  and  the  Athenians, 
both  at  once,  seemed  impossible.  They  suspected 
also  that  some  of  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus  would 
revolt  to  the  Argives  :  as  indeed  it  came  afterwards 
to  pass. 

15.  These  things  considered,  it  was  by  both  parts 
thought  good  to  conclude  a  peace ;  but  especially 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  for  the  desire  they  had  to 
recover  their  men  taken  in  the  island.  For  the 
Spartans  thaf  were  amongst  them,  were  both  of  the 
prime  men^  of  the  city,  and  their  kinsmen.  And 
therefore  they  began  to  treat  presently  after  they 
were  taken :  but  the  Athenians,  by  reason  of  their 
prosperity,  would  not  lay  down  the  war  at  that 
time  on  equal  terms.  But  after  their  defeat  at 
Delium,  the  Lacedaemonians,  knowing  they  would 
be  apter  now  to  accept  it,  made  that  truce  for  a 
year,  during  which  they  were  to  meet  and  consult 
about  a  longer  time. 

^  [This  is  the  treaty  referred  to  nation :  and  connected  with  this, 

in  ii.  9 :    no  more  particular   ac-  a  certain  pre-eminence  of  the  Hyl- 

count  is  given  of  it.    For  Cynuria,  lean  tribe.  Then  again  in  the  times 

.  see  ch.  41.]  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  ^  men  of 

'  [oi  'ZvapTiarcu  trpwroi.  In  a  the  first  rank^\  oi  vpHroi  Jv^pcc,  are 
certain  sense  all  Dorians  were  equal  often  mentioned  in  Sparta,  who, 
in  rights  and  dignity:  but  there  without  being  magistrates,  had  a 
wereyet  manifold  gradations, which  considerable  influence  on  the  go- 
when  once  formed,  were  retained  vemment.  The  coXot  K*aya%i  were 
by  the  aristocratic  feelings  of  the  also,  in  general,  persons  of  distinc- 
people.  In  the  first  place,  there  tion.  Muell.  iii.  5.  Of  the  foUow- 
was  the  dignity  of  the  Heracleid  ing  words  *^and  all  equally  their 
families,  which  without  possessing  kinsmen"  no  satisfactory  explana- 
any  essential  privilege  in  Sparta  had  tion  is  given.  Goeller  renders  them: 
a  precedence  throughout  the  whole  **  ct  pariter  sibi  cognati*'.] 
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16.  But  when  also  this  other  overthrow  happened        v. 
to  the  Athenians  at  Amphipolis,  and  that  both  Cleon    ' — ' — ^ 

Xr         r  y  ^  TEAR   X. 

and  Brasidas  were  slain :  the  which  on  either  side     a.c.42-2. 
were  most  opposite  to  the  peace ;  the  one,  for  that  aeon andBrasi. 
he  had  good  success  and  honour  in  the  war ;  the  fh^^^^r"*^ 
other,  because  in  quiet  times  his  evil  actions  would  '^''*"^  "*^*- 
more  appear  and  his   calumniations  be  the  less 
believed':  those  two  that  in  the  two  states  aspired  nH*tnan« 
most  to  be  chief,  Pleistoanax  the  son  of  Pausanias,  ""^a^^top^e. 
and  Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratus,  who  in  military 
charges  had  been  the  most  fortunate  of  his  time, 
did  most  of  all  other  desire  to  have  the  peace  go 
forward.    Nicias,  because  he  was  desirous,  having^  sjcian  hiseiKU 
hitherto  never  been  overthrown,  to  carry  his  good  J"  «*^'"«  p'*-*^ 
fortune  through,  and  to  give  both  himself  and  the 
city  rest  from  their  troubles  for  the  present ;  and 
for  the  future  to  leave  a  name,  that  in  all  his  time 
he  had  never  made  the  commonwealth  miscarry ; 
which  he  thought  might  be  done  by  standing  out  of 
danger,  and  by  putting  himself  as  little  as  he  might 
into  the  hands  of  fortune;  and  to  stand  out  of 
danger  is  the  benefit  of  peace.     Pleistoanax  had  The  reason  why 
the  same  desire,  because  of  the  imputation  laid  ^red^the"  ace. 
upon    him   about   his   return   from   exile   by  his 
enemies,  that  suggested  unto  the  Lacedaemonians 
upon  every  loss  they  received,  that  the  same  befel 
them  for  having,  contrary  to  the  law,  repealed  his 

^  [Cleon  is  accused  of  bein^  tlie  that  this  latter  charge  is  without 

author,  not  only  of  the  fine  iinposctl  foundation :  if  for  no  other  reason, 

on  Pericles  in  the  second  year  of  that  our  estimation  of  his  charac- 

Ihc  war,  (an  act  for  which,  as  aimed  ter,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  the  exile, 

at  a  party  man,  there  may  be  some  uiay  not  be  affected.] 

allowance),  but  of  another  act  of  a  *  ["  Whilst  he  had  never  <^c. 

different  character,  the  banishment  and  was  still  in  repute,  to  carry 

of  Thucydides.     It  is  to  be  hoped  his  good  fortune'^  &c.] 

VOL.  IX,  C 
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V.        banishment.     For  they  charged  him  fiirther,  that 
— '     *    he  and  his  brother  Aristocles  had  suborned  the 

TBAR   X. 

A.C.422.  prophetess  of  Delphi,  to  answer  the  deputies'  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  when  they  came  thither,  most 
commonly  with  this  :  ^'  that  they  should  bring  back 
the  seed  of  the  semigod,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  out  of 

'  [The  Tfieoriy  messengers  to  the  fouDding  of  Lacedipmoii  to  Eiii7>- 

oiacle,  were  at  Sparta  called  after  thenes  and  Procles,  (the  sons  of 

their  god,  Pythii :  of  whom  each  Aristodemus,  one  of  the  three  mm 

of  the  two  kings,  in  their  character  of  Aristomachus),  the  first  two  khifis 

of  high  priest,  nominated  tw^o.  The  of  Sparta :  whereas  Herodotus,  u 

office  was  one  of  great  dignity :  they  relating  the  origin  of  the  two  kingt 

were  entrusted  to  deliver  the  oracle  (vi.  52),  says  that  Aristodemiit,  tad 

truly  and  honestly  to  the  kings ;  not  his  sons,  was  the  founder.    Ii 

and  were  the  assessors  of  the  kings  either  case,  Sparta  must  have  ben 

and  gerusia,  and  the  messmates  of  a  place  of  rery  slight  importiace 

the  former  both  at  home  and  in  the  before  the  Dorian  invasion  :  whick 

field.    It  is  probable  that  the  three  alone  made  it  the  ruler  of  the  sor- 

Pythian  interpreters  at  Athens,  who  rounding  states.     It  was  buih  dif- 

wcre  however  specially  chosen  for  fercntly  from  Mycenae,  Tiiyns,  uid 

each  thcoria,  once  possessed  equal  other  Achtcan  cities  of  the  Cjcfe- 

dignity:  but  their  pow^ers,  naturally  pean,  or  Pelasgian,   architectnxe: 

incompatible  with    a    democracy,  the  Acropolis  is  on  a  hill  of  incoui- 

were  lost  at  a  very  early  period :  see  derable  height,  of  easy  ascent,  and 

Muell.  iii.  1 . — The  semigod  is  Her-  without  trace  of  ancient  fortificatioB 

cules:  the  Spartans,  the  conquerors  or  walls :  it  has  no  monumenti  of 

and  lords  of  the  Achsans,  submit-  the  times  of  the  fabulous  princes, 

ting  to  be  governed  themselves  by  the  Pelopidie  &c.,  whilst  Amyds, 

kings,  as  it  is  said,  the  descend-  amongst  many  others,  possessed  the 

ants  of  Hercules,  and  therefore  of  tombs  of  Cassandra,  Agamenmoo, 

Achsan  blood.    That  the  Dorians  and  Clytemnestra :  Muell.  i.  5.— 

were  led  to  the  conquest  of  Pelo-  The  ^'ploughing  with  a  silvershtie^, 

ponnesus  by  Achssan  chiefs,  was  a  betokened  a  famine,  and  the  oonse- 

tradition  current,  not  only  amongst  quent  deamess  of  the  fruits  of  the 

the  Dorians  themselves,butamongst  earth.  Schol. — Pleistoanaz,  oon- 
other  nations  also :  and  the  victory  demned  for  bribery  (see  vi.  104,11.) 
of  Echemus,  the  king  of  Tegea,  to  pay  a  fine  beyond  his  means,lived 
over  Hyllus,  the  son  of  Hercules,  in  banishment  in  a  house  partly  ia, 
in  the  first  Dorian  invasion,  is  and  partly  out  of  the  temple,  tiitt 
pleaded  by  the  Tegeatans  as  their  he  might  enjoy  security  and  at 
title  to  the  post  of  honour  at  the  the  same  time  avoid  profiming  the 
battle  of  Platsea  (Herod,  ix.  26). —  temple :  which  could  not  be  done, 
Thucydides    here    attributes   the    were  the  whole  house  in  itj 
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a  Strange  country  into  his  own :  and  that  if  they         v. 
did  not,  they  should  plough  their  land  with  a  silver    '      '      ^ 

I  BAR      Am 

plough":  and  so  at  length  to  have  made  the  Lace-     A.c.42a. 
daemonians  nineteen  years  after,  with  such  dances 
and  sacrifices  as  they  who  were  the  first  founders 
of  Lacedaemon  had  ordained  to  be  used  at  the  en- 
throning of  their  kings,  to  fetch  him  home  again  ; 
who  lived  in  the  meantime  in  exile  in  the  moun-  pieistoanax 
tain  Lycseum,  in  a  house  whereof  the  one  half  was  t'Srati^g  his 
part  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  for  fear  of  the  Lace-  ™^ 


out  of 


Attica. 


daemonians,  as  being  suspected  to  have  taken  a  bribe 
to  withdraw  his  army  out  of  Attica.  1 7.  Being 
troubled  with  these  imputations,  and  considering 
with  himself,  there  being  no  occasion  of  calamity 
in  time  of  peace,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  thereby 
recovering  their  men,  that  he  also  should  cease  to 
be  obnoxious  to  the  calumniations  of  his  enemies ; 
whereas  in  war,  such  as  had  charge  could  not  but 
be  quarrelled  upon  their  losses :  he  was  therefore 
forward  to  have  the  peace  concluded. 

And  this  winter  they  fell  to  treaty,  and  withal  TheLaeedamon- 
the  Lacedaemonians  braved  them  with  a  prepara-  *^L^3ke  ^ 
tion  already  making  against  the  spring,*  sending  ""^^  ^'^^^ 
to  the  cities  about  for  that  purpose,  as  if  they 
meant  to  fortify  in  Attica:  to  the  end  that  the 
Athenians  might  give  them  the  better  ear.    When  Peace  coadaded 
after  many  meetings  and  many  demands  on  either 
side,  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  peace  should  be 
concluded,  each  part  rendering  what   they  had 
taken  in  the  war,  save  that  the  Athenians  should 
hold  Nisaea :  (for  when  they  [likewise]  demanded 
Plataea,  and  the  Thebans  answered  that  it  was 

*  \^  About  the  spring  Sec.  already  braved  them  beforehand  with**  &c.] 

C  2 
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V.        neither  taken  by  force  nor  by  treason,  but  ren- 
dered voluntarily,  the  Athenians  said  that  they  also 


TBAB  X. 


OP  THB  PBACB 
BBTWBEN  THB 
ATHBNIAN8  AND 
THB  LACBDS- 


A^c.421.     had  Nisaea  in  the  same  manner)  :   the  Lacedae- 

Oifc  89  8 

The  Boeotiaiis,  mouiaus  Calling  together  their  confederates  ;  and 

Eid^3'Me.all  but  the  Boeotians,  Corinthians,  Eleians,   and 

iJ"**^"^""®***Megareans,  (for  these  disliked   it),  giving   their 

iwnded.  votes  for  the  ending  of  the  war ;  they  concluded 

the  peace,  and  confirmed  it  to  the  Athenians  with 

sacrifice,  and  swore  it,  and  the  Athenians  again 

unto  them,  upon  these  articles  : 

THBARTICLB8        18.  '^  Thc  Athemaus,  and  Lacedaemonians,  and 

their  confederates,  have  made  peace,  and  sworn  it 

city  by  city,  as  followeth  : 

M0NJAN8.  "  Touching  the  public  temples,  it  shall  be  lawful 

to  whomsoever  will,  to  sacrifice  in  them,  and  to 

have  access  unto  them,  and  to  ask  counsel  of  the 

oracles  in  the  same,  and  to  send  their  deputies 

unto  them,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  country, 

securely  both  by  sea  and  land. 

"  The  whole  place  consecrate  and  temple  of  Apollo 
in  Delphi,  and  Delphi  itself,  shall  be  governed  by 
their  own  law,  taxed  by  their  own  state,  and  judged 
by  their  own  judges,  both  city  and  territory,  accord- 
ing to  the  institution  of  the  place  \ 

"  The  peace  shall  endure  between  the  Athenians 

*  [The  Delphian  nobility  were  Muell.  ii.  1 . — As  the  temple  there- 
of Doric  origin :  and  so  great  was  fore  of  the  Doric  god :  at  whose 
their  influence  over  the  temple,  that  bidding  the  Spartans  entered  on 
they  maybe  considered  as  the  actual  many  hazardous  enterprizes,  de- 
managers  of  it  They  formed  a  throned  the  tyrants  throughout 
criminal  court,  and  sentenced  all  Greece,  Sec:  and  without  whose 
ofienders  against  the  temple,  by  the  sauction  they  never  undertook  any 
Pythian  decision,  to  be  hurled  from  important  action  (as  this  history 
a  precipice :  and  whether  any  mnr-  shews  by  many  examples) :  its  in- 
der  was  expiable  or  not,  was  a  dependence  was  of  the  last  import* 
question  wiUiin  their  jurisdiction,  ance  to  Sparta.] 
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with  their  confederates,  and  the  Lacedaemonians        v. 
with  their  confederates,  for  fifty  years,  both  by 


TKAm   X. 


sea  and  land,  without  fraud  and  without  harm-     A.c.431. 

1    •  Of»89.& 

doing.  ArUdesoflhe 

"  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  bear  arms  with  inten-  IT*?,^*^**" 

the  Atheniuis 


mootana. 


tion  of  hurt,  neither  for  the  Lacedaemonians  and  "»<*  ?>«  Laced». 
their  confederates  against  the  Athenians,  nor  for 
the  Athenians  and  their  confederates  against  the 
Lacedaemonians,  by  any  art  or  machination  what- 
soever: if  any  controversy  shall  arise  between 
them,  the  same  shall  be  decided  by  law  and  by 
oath,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  agree  on. 

"  The   Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates 
shall    render  Amphipolis  to   the  Athenians :   the 

inhabitants  of  whatsoever  city  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians shall  render  unto  the  Athenians,  shall  be  at 
Uberty  to  go  forth  whither  they  will  with  bag  and 


"  Those  cities  which  paid  the  tribute  taxed  in 
the  time  of  Aristides,*  continuing  to  pay  it,  shall  be 


*  [The  tribute  taxed  in  the  time  worthy  of  attention.  It  was  the 
of  Arifitides,  was  four  hundred  and  practice  of  Cimon  and  the  aristo- 
sixty  talents.  In  his  lifetime,  whe-  cratical  party  to  ingratiate  them- 
therwith  his  assent  or  not  is  dis-  selves  with  the  people,  by  distribut- 
puted,  the  treasury,  on  the  nomi-  ing  their  vast  wealth  in  so  called 
nal  proposal  of  the  Samians,  was  liberality  amongst  the  lower  class  of 
removed  from  Delos  (i.  96)  to  Athens,  citizens.  Great  as  was  the  mischief 
The  tribute,  as  may  be  .supposed,  of  this  practice,  it  was  thrown  into 
suffered  no  reduction  by  the  change,  the  shade  by  the  invention  of  Pe- 
Cimon  having  first  of  all  stripped  ricles.  Unable  to  contend  with  the 
the  weaker  states  in  succession  of  private  wealth  of  his  antagonists, 
their  means  of  defence  (i.  99),  the  he  resorted  to  a  similar  application 
tribute  was  ere  long  raised  by  of  the  public  money :  and  his  en- 
Pericles  to  six  hundred,  and  in  trance  into  the  public  assembly  was 
course  of  time  by  Alcibiades  and  marked  by  a  series  of  measures,  all 
others  to  thirteen  hundred  talents,  tending  to  enable  the  poorer  citizens 
The  cause  of  this  increase  is  well  to  live  upon  the  public  treasury. 


moniaiu. 
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V.        governed  by  their  own  laws.     And  now  that  the 

'     '      ^    peace  is  concluded,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the 

A.C.421.     Athenians  or  their  confederates  to  bear  arms  a£:ainst 

Ol.89  8 

Articles  of  the  thcm,  or  to  do  them  any  hurt,  as  long  as  they  shall 
ti^Arab^  pay  the  said  tribute  :  the  cities  are  these :  x\rgilus, 
Jlj;^.^®^^^^^"*-  Stageirus,  Acanthus,  Scolus,  Olynthus,  Spartolus ; 
and  they  shall  be  confederates  of  neither  side, 
neither  of  the  Lacedaemonians  nor  of  the  Athe- 
nians; but  if  the  Athenians  can  persuade  these 
cities  unto  it,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Athe- 
nians to  have  them  for  confederates,  having  gotten 
their  consent. 

"The  Mecybemajans,  Sanseans,  and  Singseans, 
shall  inhabit  their  own  cities  on  the  same  condi- 
tions with  the  Olynthians  and  Acanthians. 

"  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates 
shall  render  Panactum  unto  the  Athenians. 


Besides    the    vast   public   works,  expenditure :  and  the  military  chest 

good  in  themselves,  but  undertaken  was  left  to  depend  on  eztraoidinaiy 

mainly  with    the  view  of  giving  contributions.     His  other  measure 

bread  to  a  great  number  of  work-  was  still  more  mischievous :  the 

men,  he  was  the  author  of  two  payment  of  an  obole  to  the  juror 

remarkable  laws.   In  former  times,  for  his  attendance  at  the  courts  of 

it  had  been  found  necessary  for  the  justice.     The  pay  was  just  high 

public  tranquillity,  that  the  admis-  enough  to  ensure  the  attendance 

sion  to  the  theatre,  originally  gra-  of  the  most  objectionable  class  of 

tuitous,  should  be  subjected  to  the  jurors  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  life 

charge  of  a  small  sum  of  money,  and  fortune  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

Pericles  passed  a  law  entitling  every  Corruption  was  probably  a  vice  in- 

citizen  to  this  money  out  of  the  herent  in  the  tribunals  as  organized 

treasury.     Had  the  design  been  by  Solon :  the  6000  sworn  citizens, 

simply  to  place  the  amusement  of  or  jurors^  called  the  ^Xmia.    But 

the  theatre  within  reach  of  the  poor  that  the  bribing  of  them  was,  a  few 

citizens,  the  obvious  plan  was  to  years  later  than  the  present  time, 

revive  the  free  admission.  In  course  reduced  to  a  regular  system  ;  and 

of  time,  the  theoricon  absorbed  the  that  condemnations  of  obnoxious 

entire  surplus  funds  of  the  treasury,  individuals  were  extorted  by  threats 

after  defraying  the  ordinary  civil  of  withholding  prosecutions,  and 
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*'  And  the  Athenians  shall  render  to  the  Lace-        v. 
daemonians  Coryphasium,  Cythera,  Methone,  Pte-    ""  '  """^ 
leum,  and  Atalante :    they  shall  likewise  deliver     A.c.421*. 

Ol.89  8 

whatsoever  Lacedaemonians  are  in  the  prison  of  Articles  of  the 
Athens,  or  in  any  prison  of  what  place  soever  in  STIth^^ 
the  Athenian  dominion  :  and  dismiss  all  the  Pelo-  a°d  the  Lacedw. 

moniaiu. 

ponnesians  besieged  in  Scione,  and  air  that  Bra- 
sidas  did  there  pat  in,  and  whatsoever  confederates 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  are  in  prison,  either  at 
Athens  or  in  the  Athenian  state. 

"  And  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confede- 
rates shall  deliver  whomsoever  they  have  in  their 
hands  of  the  Athenians  or  their  confederates,  in 
the  same  manner. 

thereby  cutting  short  the  juror's  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Areopagus, 

pay :  this  Pericles  alone  is  answer-  to  place   the  life  and  fortune  of 

able  for.     As  to  the  allies,   the  every  citizen  at  the  mercy  of  a  vote 

amount  of  direct  taxes  wrung  from  of  an  assembly  of  6000  citizens, 

them,  was  the  least  of  their  griev-  Of  the  justice  dealt  out  by  a  popular 

ances.  A  far  sorer  burthen  was  the  assembly,  an  example  is  seen  in  the 

transfer  of  all  criminal  causes,  and  affair  of  the  Hermes-busts  (vi.  44, 

all  suits  involving  property  above  note) :  another  in  the  fate  of  the  ten 

a  certain  low  amount,  from  their  generals  after  the  battle  of  Argi- 

own  tribunals  to  those  of  Athens,  nuss.   The  working  of  the  Helisea 

She  derived  therefrom  the  profits,  shewed  iiselfin  the  occasional  direct 

comparatively  trifling,  arising  from  division  of  the  rich  man's  property 

fees  of  justice  and  the  influx  of  amongstthecitizensatlarge(Herm. 

strangers  into  the  city,  at  the  ex-  §  163,  n.  7):  and  in  the  common 

pense  of  suffering  to  the   allies  practice  of  confiscating  the  property 

difficult  to  l>e  conceived.    This  is  of  the  rich  to  supply  the  wants  of 

what  the  Athenian  orator  (i.  77)  the  treasury,  whence   the  jurors 

wishes  to  represent  as  a  commer-  derived  their  salary  (Arist  v.  5,  vi. 

Hum  jwrii  prabendi  et  repetendi,  2,  5.).     It  may  perhaps  be  a  ques^ 

At  the  time  of  Pericles'  accession  tion,  whether  if  victory  in  this  war 

to  power,  the  Athenians,  amongst  had  sided  with  Athens,  she  could 

whom  democracy  had  already  made  long  have  survived  this  state  of 

rapid  strides,  had  still  left    one  things:  and  whether  Pericles  had 

security  for  an  impartial  trial  in  any  faith  in  her  so  doing.] 
criminal  cases.  This  security  stood        '  [**  And  all  others,  allies  of  the 

in  his  way:  and  he  did  not  hesitate,  Spartans,  in  Scione,  and  all"  &c.] 
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YEAR   X. 

A.C\421. 

Ol.89.3. 
Articlen  of  the 
peace  between 
the  Atheniaoa 


"  Touching  the  Scionaeans,  Toronaeans,  and  Ser- 
mylians,  and  whatsoever  other  city  belonging  to 
the  Athenians^  the  Athenians  shall  do  with  them 
what  they  think  fit. 

"  The  Athenians  shall  take  an  oath  to  the  Lace- 
^^^^*'*^®'  daemonians  and  their  confederates,  city  bv  city ; 
and  that  oath  shall  be  the  greatest^  that  m  each 
city  is  in  use.  The  thing  that  they  shall  swear 
shall  be  this  :  /  stand  to  these  articles  and  to  this 
peace,  trvly  and  sincerely:  And  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  their  confederates  shall  take  the  same 
oath  to  the  Athenians.  This  oath  they  shall  on 
both  sides  every  year  renew,  and  shall  erect  pillars 
[inscribed  with  this  peace]  at  Olympia,  Pjrthia^,  and 
in  the  Isthmus  ;  at  Athens,  within  the  citadel ;  and 
at  Lacedaemon,  in  the  Amyclaeum. 

"  And  if  anything  be  on  either  side  forgotten, 
or  shall  be  thought  fit  upon  good  deliberation  to 
be  changed ;  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  do  it, 
in  such  manner  as  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athe- 
nians shall  think  fit,  jointly. 

19.  "  This  peace  shall  take  beginning  from  the 
24th  of  the  month  Artemisium,  Pleistolas  being 


*  [In  fonnulis  jurisjurandi,  varii 
et  coufiraiaDdi  et  fidein  daiidi  gra- 
dus eraut.  Pnetcr  usi latum  tcstiuni 
jusjurandum  aliud  erat  sanctius, 
quod  niaj^is  quam  alia  fideni  ob- 
striugere  videbatur :  quale  prsesta- 
bant  Arcopajjita*,  dum  se  et  omnem 
progeniem  diris  devovent,  quodque 
ul  pra;cipua  gravitate  et  vi  pr;£di- 
tuin  memoratur.  Impriiiiis  illau) 
fonnulam  obligare  putaverunt,  qua 
per  liberos  jurabant.  Goeller. — 
He  observes  also,  that  the  Athen- 
ians swore  on  behalf  of  themselves 


and  their  allies  (see  ch.  47) :  here 
therefore  they  swear  both  to  the 
LaeeJa'moniaus  and  to  their  allies, 
whilst  tlic  latter  swear  to  the  Athen- 
ians onl)'. — The  Amyclimm  was  a 
templeof  Apollo  niAmycla^  andnot 
actually  a  part  of  Sparta  so  called, 
as  supposed  by  some :  but  from  its 
neurness,  Amyclic  itself  was  consi- 
dered as  part  of  Sparta,  as  the  Pei- 
ra^us  of  Athens  and  the  Ueneum 
of  Argos.     Uaack.  Popp.] 

-  By  Delphi,  where  the  Pythian 
games  were  kept 
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epbore  at  Sparta,  and  the  15th  of  Elaphebolium,        v. 
after  the  account  of  Athens,  Alcaeus  being  archon.*     *     '      * 

^'  They  that  took  the  oath  and  sacrificed,  were  A.c.421. 
these.  Of  the  Lacedaemonians  :  Pleistolas,  Dama- 
getus,  Chionis,  Metagenes,  Acanthus,  Daidus, 
Ischagoras,  Philocaridas,  Zeuxidas,  Anthippus, 
Tellis,  Alcinidas,  Empedias,  Menas,  Laphilus.  Of 
the  Athenians  these :  Lampon,  Isthmionicus,  Nicias, 
Laches,  Euthydemus,  Procles,  Pythodorus,  Hagnon, 
Myrtilus,  Thrasycles,  Theagenes,  Aristocrates,  lol- 
cius,  Timocrates^  Leon,  Lamachus,  Demosthenes.'* 

20.  This  peace  was  made  in  the  very  end  of 
winter,  and  the  spring  then  beginning,  presently 
after  the  City  Bacchanals,  and  [full]  ten  years  and 
some  few  days  over*,  after  the  first  invasion  of 
Attica  and  the  beginning  of  this  war.  But  now 
for  the  certainty  hereof,  let  a  man  consider  the 
times  themselves :  and  not  trust  to  the  account  of 
the  names  of  such  as  in  the  several  places  bare  chief 
offices,  or  for  some  honour  to  themselves  had  their 
names  ascribed  for  marks  to  the  actions  foregoing. 
For  it  is  not  exactly  known  who  was  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  office,  or  who  in  the  midst,  or  how  he 
was,  when  anything  fell  out.    But  if  one  reckon  the  The  tme  way  of 

i  1        •     ^  1*  ^1  accoimtinff  the 

same  by  summers  and  winters,  according  as  they  yeawofthu 
are  written^,  he  shall  find  by  the  two  half  years 
which  make  the  whole,  that  this  first  war  was  of 
ten  summers  and  as  many  winters  continuance. 

*  ["  This  treaty  begins  from  the  '  ["  A  few  days  /cm."    Goeller, 

qihoralty  of  Pleistolas,  the  fourth  Arnold.    Of  the  next  sentence  the 

day  before  the  end  (i.  e.  the  26th)  sense  may  be  correctly  given :  but 

ofthemonthArtemisium;  and  from  the  text,  as  it  stands,  is  admitted 

the  archonship  of  Alcsus  at  Athens,  to  be  untranslatable.] 

the  sixth  day  before  the  end  (the  '  [That  is,  **as  they  are  here 

'-241b)  of  the  month  Elapbebolion".]  written".] 


war. 
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V.  21 .  The  Lacedsemonians  (for  it  fell  unto  them  by 

^g^[^^    lot  to  begin  the  restitution)  both  dismissed  pre- 
A.C.421.     sently  those  prisoners  they  had  then  in  their  hands, 
TbeLacediemao.  and  also  seut  ambassadors,  Ischagoras,  Menas,  and 
"^^^^     Philocharidas,  into  the  parts  upon  Thrace,  with 
m^'^d^^^  command  to  Clearidas  to  deliver  up  Amphipolis  to 
their  prisooen.  thc  Athcuiaus,  aud  requiring  the  rest  of  their 
confederates  there  to  accept  of  the  peace  in  such 
manner  as  was  for  every  of  them  accorded.     But 
The  Amphipoii.  thcy  would  uot  do  it,  because  they  thought  it  was 
I^ctaIL'!'    ^^ot  for  their  advantage:   and  Clearidas  also,  to 
*J^V^"  *^®  gratify  the  Chalcideans,  surrendered  not  the  city, 
alleging  that  he  could  not  do   it  whether  they 
would  or  not.     And  coming  away  soon  after  vrith 
those  ambassadors  to  Lacedaemon,  both  to  purge 
himself,  if  he  should  be  accused  by  those  with 
Ischagoras  for  disobeying  the   state's   command, 
Clearidas  endea.  aud  also  to  try  if  thc  pcacc  might  by  any  means 
»iTthe*^i^.  ^6  shaken* :  when  he  found  it  firm,  he  himself 
being  sent  back  by  the  Lacedsemonians  with  com- 
mand principally  to  surrender  the  place,  and  if  he 
coald  not  do  that,  then  to  draw  thence  all  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  that  were  in  it,  immediately  took  his 
journey.     22.  But  the  confederates  chanced  to  be 
present  themselves  in  Lacedsemon :  and  the  Lacedae- 
monians required  such  of  them  as  formerly  refused, 
that  they  would  accept  the  peace.    But  they,  upon 
the  same  pretence  on  which  they  had  rejected  it 
before,  said,  that  unless  it  were  more  reasonable 
they  would  not  accept  it.  And  the  Lacedaemonians, 
seeing  they  refused,  dismissed  them,  and  by  them- 

^  [''  Might  be  altered :  and  finding  it  already  ratified"  &c.    Goeller.] 
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selves  entered  with  the  Athenians  into  a  league^ :        v. 
because  they  imagined  that  the  Argives  would  not    " 


TBAB  X. 


renew  their  peace,  (because  they  had  refused  it     a.c.42i. 
before  when  Ampelidas  and  Lichas  went  to  Argos,  TheLacedemoii. 
and  held  them  for  no  dangerous  enemies  without  ^Tb^AtiST 
the  Athenians)  :  and  also  conceived,  that  by  this  '"^ 
means  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus  would  not  stir ;  for 
if  they  could,  they  would  turn  to  the  Athenians. 
Wherefore  the  ambassadors  of  Athens  being  then 
present,  and  conference  had,  they  agreed ;  and  the 
oath  and  league  was  concluded  on  in  the  terms 
following : 

23.  "  The  Lacedsemonians  shall  be  confederates  thb  a«ticlb» 
with  the  Athenians  for  fifty  years.  BE^EEi'THi' 

'*  If  any  enemy  invade  the  territory  of  the  Lacedse-  |;J^"^*^  the 
mqpians  and  do  the  Lacedaemonians  any  harm,  the  atheman*. 
Athenians  shall  aid  the  Lacedaemonians  against  them 
in  the  strongest  manner  they  can  possibly :  but  if 
the  enemy, after  he  hath  spoiled  the  country,  shall 
be  gone  away,  then  that  city  shall  be  held  as  enemy 
both  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  to  the  Athenians, 
and  shall  be  warred  upon  by  them  both ;  and  both 
cities  shall  again  lay  down  the  war  jointly :  and 
this  is  to  be  done  justly,  readily,  and  sincerely. 

"  And  if  any  enemy  shall  invade  the  territories  of 
the  Athenians,  and  do  the  Athenians  any  harm^  then 
the  Lacedaemonians  shall  aid  the  Athenians  against 
them  in  the  strongest  manner  they  can  possibly:  but 
if  the  enemy,  after  he  hath  spoiled  the  country,  shall 
be  gone  away,  then  shall  that  city  be  held  for  enemy 
both  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  to  the  Athenians, 


^  [fvfifiaxiav:  in  its  strict  sense,    (see  i.  44) ;  here,  an  alliance  defen^ 
an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive    sive  only.] 


{ 
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V.        and  shall  be  warred  upon  by  both  ;  and  both  the 
cities  shall  again  lay  down  the  war  together :  and 
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A.C.421.     this  to  be  done  justly,  readily,  and  sincerely. 
Articles  of  the        ^^If  thclr  slavcs  shall  rebel,  the  Athenians  shall 
ih^il^ul^oa.  assist  the  Lacedaemonians  with  all  their  strength 

iawandthe        possible. 
Atheutans.  ^ 

^'  These  things  shall  be  sworn  unto  by  the  same 
men  on  either  side  that  swore  the  peace,  and  shall 
be  every  year  renewed  by  the  Lacedaemonians  [at 
their]  coming  to  the  Bacchanals  at  Athens ;  and  by 
the  Athenians  [at  their]  going  to  the  Hyacinthian 
feast  at  Lacedaemon  ;  and  either  side  shall  erect  a 
pillar,  [inscribed  with  this  league] ,  one  at  Lacedae- 
mon, near  unto  Apollo  in  the  Amyclaeum,  another 
at  Athens,  near  Minerva  in  the  citadel. 

^'  If  it  shall  seem  good  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Athenians  to  addor  take  away  anything  touching  the 
league,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  do  it  jointly.*' 

"  24.  Of  the  Lacedaemonians  took  the  oath,  these: 
Pleistoanax,  Agis,  Pleistolas,  Damagetus,  Chionis, 
Metagenes,  Acanthus,  Daidus,  Ischagoras,  Philo- 
charidas,  Zeuxidas,  Anthippus,  Alcinadas,  Tellis, 
Empedias,  Menas,  Laphilus.  Of  the  Athenians: 
Lampon,  Isthmionicus,  Laches,  Nicias,  Euthyde- 
mus,  Procles,  Pythodorus,  Hagnon,  Myrtilus,  Thra- 
sycles,  Theagenes,  Aristocrates,  lolcius,  Timocrates, 
Leon,  Lamachus,  and  Demosthenes.'* 

This  league  was  made  not  long  after  the  peace : 

The  Atheniiuis  ^^^  thc  Atheuiaus  delivered  to  the  Lacedaemonians 
deliver  the  pri-  ^jjg  ^^^  ^jj^y  j^^^j  takeu  iu  thc  island ;  and  by  this 

mnen  taken  at  •^  •' 

Pyia»*  time  began  the  summer  of  the  eleventh  year.  And* 


^  ["  And  hitherto  hath  been  writ-    these  ten  years  was  without  inter- 
ten  this  first  war,  which  during    mission."    Gocller.] 
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hitherto  hath  been  written  these  ten  years,  which        v. 
this  first  war  continued  without  intermission.  TntTT 

25.  After  the  peace  and  league  made  between     A.c.421. 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  after  the  ten 
years'  war,  Pleistolas  being  ephore  at  Lacedaemon 
and  Alcaeus  archon  of  Athens  ;  though  there  were 
peace  to  those  that  had  accepted  it ;  yet  the  Co- 
rinthians and  some  cities  of  Peloponnesus  endea- 
voured to  overthrow  what  was  done,  and  presently 
arose  another  stir  by  the  confederates  against  La- 
cedaemon.    And  the  Lacedaemonians  also  after  a  TheLocedcmon. 
'while  became  suspect  unto  the  Athenians,  for  notJ^jJj^ofAe 
performing  somewhat  agreed  on  in  the  articles. '^*^***  **' ^ 
And  for  six  years  and  ten  months  *  they  abstained 
from  entering  into  each  other's  territories  with 
their  arms :  but  the  peace  being  weak,  they  did 
each  other  abroad  what  harm  they  could ;  and  in 
the  end  were  forced  to  dissolve  the  peace  made 
after  those  ten  years,  and  fell  again  into  open  war. 
26.  This  also  hath  the  same  Thucydides  of  Athens 
written  from  point  to  point,  by  summers  and  win- 
ters, as  everything  came  to  pass,  until  such  time 
as  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates  had 
made  an  end  of  the  Athenian  dominion,  and  had 
taken  their  long  walls  and  Pieraeus.      To  which  From  the  begin. 

-•  /•  ^ii_»»  1*     ^v  'a      •        •      ning  to  this  end 

time   from  the  beginnmg  of  the  war,  it   is  lUofUiewar, 
all  twenty-seven  years.     As  for  the  composition  *^^*^^ 
between,   if  any  man  shall  think  it  not  to  be 
accounted  with  the  war,  he   shall   think   amiss. 
For  let  him  look  into  the  actions  that  passed  as 

*  [Auctoris  computatio  annorum  lati,  nirsus  ad  bellnm  aperte  cum 

progreditur  usque  adannum  01. 91.  AthenieDsibus  gerendum  se  acciox- 

2.  A.C.  414  :    quo  tempore  Lace-  erunt:  vide  vi.  93.  Exeunt  ipsi  sex 

dsmonii,  ab   Alcibiade   exstimu-  anni  et  menses  decem.    Goeller.] 
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y.        they  are  distinctly  set  down^;  and  he  shall  find 
that  that  deserveth  not  to  be  taken  for  a  peace,  in 
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A.C.421.     which  they  neither  rendered  all,  nor  accepted  all, 

The  tiLe  of  this  according  to  the  articles.     Besides,  in  the  Man- 

l^j^^^  tinean  and  Epidaurian  wars,  and  in  other  actions, 

it  was  on  both  sides  infringed :  moreover,  the  con- 

federates  on  the  borders  of  Thrace  continued  in 

hostility  as  before :  and  the  Boeotians  had  but  a 

truce  from  one  ten  days  to  another.     So  that  with 

the  first  ten  years'  war,  and  with  this  doubtful 

cessation,  and  the  war  that  followed  after  it,  a  man , 

The  number  of  shdU  fiud,  couutiug  by  thc  timcs,  that  it  came  to 

whotelSLtSi  J^^*  ^^  many  years  and  some  few  days :  and  that 

those  who  built  upon  the  prediction  of  the  oracles, 

have^  this  number  only  to  agree.   And  I  remember 

yet,  that  from  the  very  beginning  of  this  war  and  so 

on  till  the  end,  it  was  uttered  by  many  that  it  should 

be  of  thrice  nine  years'  continuance.   And^  for  the 

time  thereof  I  lived  in  my  strength,  and  applied 

my  mind  to  gain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 

Thucjdidtt,  for  same.     It  happened  also  that  I  was  banished  my 

his  ill  success  at  .  r  -  .  /*.  « 

Amphipoiis.  ba-  couutry  for  twenty  years,  after  my  charge  at 
to^en^^^^  Amphipolis :  whereby  being  present  at^  the  affairs 
of  both,  and  especially  of  the  Lacedaemonians  by 
reason  of  my  exile,  I  could  at  leisure  the  better 
learn  the  truth  of  all  that  passed.  The  quarrels 
therefore,  and  perturbations  of  the  peace,  after 
those  ten  years,  and  that  which  followed,  according 


*  ["  For  let  him  consider  how  it  with  the  prediction".    Am. — "  For 

(the  composition)  is  characterized  I  myself  remember  yet**  &c.] 

by  the  facts  of  the  case".  Arnold,  '  ["  And  I  lived  to  the  end  of  it, 

Goeller.]  being  of  an  age  to  judge  of  events 

'  ["  Found  in  this  solitary  in-  and  also  applying"  &c.] 

stance  the  event  exactly  agreeing  *  [**  Conversant  with."  Arnold.] 


monlaTw, 
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as  from  tiirie  to  time  the  war  was  carried,  I  will        v. 
now  pursue.^  '-;;;^ 

27.  After  the  conclndiDg  of  the  fifty  years'  peace     A.c.421. 
and  the  league  which  followed,  and  when  those  The  coru^thians 
ambassadors  which  were  sent  for  out  of  the  rest  i^If  to  make 
of  Peloponnesus  to  accept  the  said  peace  were  *  *^^*^,^ 
departed  from  Lacedsemon,  the  Corinthians  (the  ;;y^.^«  La«>d»- 
rest  going  all  to  their  own  cities)  turning  first  to 
Argos^,  entered  into  treaty  with  some  of  the  Argive 
magistrates  to  this  purpose : — ^that  the  Lacedae- 
monians having  made  a  peace  and  league  with  the 
Athenians,their  hitherto  mortalenemies,tendingnot 
to  the  benefit,  but  to  the  enslaving  of  Peloponnesus, 
it  behoved  them*  to  consider  of  a  course  for  the 
safety  of  the  same :  and  to  make  a  decree,  that  any 
city  of  the  Grecians  that  would,  and  were  a  free  city, 
and  admitted  the  like  and  equal  trials  of  judgment 
with  theirs,  might  make  a  league  with  the  Argives 
for  the  one  mutually  to  aid  the  other:   and  to 
assign  them  a  few  men  with  absolute  authority 
from  the  state,  to  treat  with  :  and  that  it  should 
not  be  motioned  to  the  people,  to  the  end,  that  if 
the  multitude  would  not  agree  to  it,  it  might  be 
unknown  that  ever  they  had  made  such  a  motion : — 
afiSrming,  that  many  would  come  into  this  confe- 
deracy upon  hatred  to  the  Lacedaemonians.     And 


^  ["  The  controversy  therefore  but  they  turning**  &c.  Bekk.  &c.] 
after  these  ten  years,  and  the  fol-        *  [**  The  Argives" — The  limiting 

lowing  rupture  of  the  treaty,  and  the  alliance  to  such  states  as  treated 

the  war  thereupon  how  it  was*'  ^c]  others  upon  a  footing  of  equality  in 

^  ["After  concluding  Sec,  the  the  distribution  of  justice,  operated 

embassies  from  Peloponnesus,  which  as  an  exclusion  from  it  of  all  states 

were  sent  for  to  assist  at  them,  re-  not  independent  on  the  one  hand, 

tired  from  Lacedsmon.    And  all  and  of  Athens  and  Sparta  on  the 

but  the  Corinthians  went  home*,  other.    Goeller.] 


-i— — »- 
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V.        the  Corinthians,  when  they  had  made  this  overture, 
V...  .r    went  home. 

TRAV    XI.  

^•cj^>-  28.  These  men  of  Argos  having  heard  them,  and 
Tweire  men  reported  their  proposition  both  to  the  magistrates 
to^abJutr  and  to  the  people,  the  Argives  ordered  the  same 
^**^**  accordingly :  and  elected  twelve  men,  with  whom  it 

should  be  lawful  for  any  Grecian  to  make  the 
league  that  would,  except  the  Lacedsemonians  and 
Athenians,  with  neither  of  which  they  were  to 
enter  into  any  league  without  the  consent  of  the 
Argive  people.  And  this  the  Argives  did  the  more 
willingly  admit,  as  well  for  that  they  saw  the 
Lacedaemonians  would  make  war  upon  them ;  (for 
the  truce  between  them  was  now  upon  expiring) ; 
as  also  because  they  hoped  to  have  the  principality^ 
of  Peloponnesus.  For  about  this  time  Lacedsemon 
had  but  a  bad  report,  and  was  in  contempt  for  the 
losses  it  had  received.  And  the  Argives  in  all 
points  were  in  good  estate,  as  not  having  concurred 
in  the  Attic  war,  but  rather  been  at  peace  with 
both,  and  thereby  gotten  in  their  revenue^.     Thus 

*  [i)yfl(n<rBai :  to  obtain  the  rjyt-  mude  attempts,  with  little  success, 

fiovia,  or  to  be  the  leading  power.]  upon  Argfos :  but  when    the  final 

'  ["  But  rather  made  their  ac-  conquest  of  Cynuria  (seech.  41,  n.) 
count  by  beinp^  at  peace  with  both",  had  given  her  the  key  of  Argolis, 
Arnold,  Goellcr. — The  Dorians  that  Cleoraenes  in  a  decisive  victory, 
subdued  Argos,  did  not,  like  the  some  time  between  524  and  the 
Spartans,  congregate  themselves  in  Persian  war  (see  Muell.  iii.4  ),  slew 
the  capital,  but  dispersed  them-  six  thousand  of  her  Dorian  citizens, 
selves  in  several  of  the  ancient  and  After  this  disaster,  and  till  the  next 
considerable  cities :  whereby  the  generation  arrived  at  manhood  and 
influence  of  Argos  in  Argolis  was  expelled  them,  the  government  fell 
almost  annihilated,  and  she  was  into  the  hands  of  the  slaves  {^ym- 
reduced  to  being  the  head  of  a  nesii) :  and  to  replenish  her  firec 
league  for  common  defence  and  population,  she  was  obliged  to  col- 
regulation  of  the  common  interests,  lect  and  admit  to  the  rights  of  citi- 
Within  a  century  after  the  Dorian  zenship  the  subject  perioeci  of  the 
invasion,   Spartan    ambition    had  surrounding  cities.     She  was  too 
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the  Argives  received  into  league  all  such  Grecians        v. 
as  came  unto  them.  - — ' — ^ 

TKAB  XI. 

29.  First  of  all  therefore,  came  in  the  Mantineans     a.c.42]. 

Or  89  3 

and  their  confederates :  which  they  did  for  fear  of  Theni^tof  Pei<». 
the  Lacedaemonians.    For  a  part  of  Arcadia,  during  {HTZ^'^'* 
the  war  of  Athens,  was  come  under  the  obedience  ^®*«"* 
of  the  Mantineans  ;  over  which  they  thought  the 
Lacedaemonians,  now  they  were  at  rest,  would 
not  permit  them  any  longer  to  command :  and 
therefore  they  willingly  joined  with  the  Argives, 
as  being,  they  thought,  a  great  city,  ever  enemy 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  governed  as  their  own 
by  democracy^  When  theMantineans  had  revolted, 

crippled  to  take  any  part  in  the  hostility  would  exclude  her  from 
Persian  war,  and  followed  the  coun-  all  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
sd  of  the  oracle:  ''hostile  to  her  Greece.  Very  little  is  known  of 
neighhoors,  but  the  friend  of  the  the  manner  in  which  she  gained  a 
gods,  to  draw  in  her  spear  and  sit  footing  in  those  towns.  The  in- 
watchfully  guarding  her  head :  and  vading  Dorians  effected  no  settle- 
the  head  will  take  care  of  the  ment  in  their  march  through  Area- 
body":  Herod.  yH.  148.  Hatred  dia  in  their  route  to  Sparta:  though 
of  Spartan  supremacy  had  no  small  no  opposition  is  heard  of  by  any 
influence  on  her  policy:  she  pre-  state  except  Tegea.  Still  in  the 
ferred  exclusion  from  Uie  common  two  first  Messenian  wars  the  Arca- 
afiairs  of  Peloponnesus,  and  even  dians  appear  as  the  allies  of  the 
submitting  to  die  yoke  of  the  bar-  Messenians.  In  later  times  their 
barian,  rather  than  acknowledge  territory,  the  most  extensive  in  Pe- 
theirxf/M>via  of  Sparta:  Herod,  ibid,  loponnesus,  served  only  as  a  tho- 
Her  new  population  was  indus-  roughfare  for  hostile  armies:  the 
trious,  and  multiplied  apace ;  and  people,  the  native  Pelasgians,  who 
prosperity  and  wealth  returned  to  had  immemorial  possession  of  the 
Argos:  but  her  constitution  thereby  land  (Herod,  i.  146,  viii.  73),  had 
received  a  democratic  tendency  in-  no  weight  in  the  affairs  of  Pelo- 
consistent  with  the  Doric  character,  ponnesus,  and  shed  their  blood  for 
the  peculiar  features  of  which  gra-  hire  in  quarrels  with  which  they 
dually  disappeared.]  had  no  concern.  The  Mantineans 
^  [Except  the  possession  of  Mes-  however,  though  they  now  followed 
senia,  nothing  was  so  vitally  im-  the  policy  of  Argos,  had  long  been 
portant  to  Sparta  as  her  influence  attached  to  the  Peloponnesian 
over  the  towns  of  Arcadia :  as  their  league,  and  the  faithful   ally   of 

VOL.  IX.  D 
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V.        the  rest  of  Peloponnesus  began  also  to  mutter 
• — ' — ■   amongst  themselves,  that  it  was  fit  for  them  to  do 
A.c^ai.     the  like :  conceiving  that  there  was  somewhat  in 
it  more  than  they  knew,  that  made  the  Mantineans 
to  turn ;  and  were  also  angry  with  the  Lacede- 
monians, amongst  many  other  caiises,  for  that  it 
was  written  in  the  articles  of  the  Attic  peace, 
Tiw  ■rdcir  ai    f^f  ^  gkould  be  lawful  to  add  unto  or  take  away 
ing  miiiiked.    JroM  the  same,  tohatsoever  should  seem  good  to  the 
two  cities  of  the  Laced<sm(mians  and  the  Athen- 
ians.    For  this  was  the   article  that  the   most 
troubled  the  Feloponnesians,  and  put  them  into  a 
jealousy  that  the  Lacedaemonians  might  have  a 
purpose,  joining  with  the  Athenians,  to  bring  them 
into  subjection :  for  injustice,  the  power  of  changing 
the  articles  ought  to  have  been  ascribed  to  all  the 
confederates  in  general.    Whereupon,  many  fear- 
ing such  an  intention,  applied  themselves  to  the 
Aleves,  every  one  severally  striving  to  come  into 
their  league. 

30.  The  Lacedsemoniaus  perceiving  this  stir  to 
^hd™.  begin  in  Peloponnesus,  and  that  the  Corinthians 
juiui  „grg  ijoth  the  contrivers  of  it,  and  entered  them- 
selves also  into  the  league  with  Argos,  sent  ambas- 
sadors unto  Corinth,  with  intention  to  prevent  the 
sequel  of  it :  and  accused  them,  both  for  the  whole 
design,  and  for  their  own  revolt  in  particular, 
which  they  intended  to  make  from  them  to  the 
league  of  the  Argives;  saying  that  they  should 

Sparta :  sod  their  preieDt  defection  alauncb  all;  of  Spiita),  and  pardy 

may  be  attribated  partly  to  their  to^theeslablislinieDtof adeiaocratic 

desire  to  retain  possessioD  of  Paz-  gOTemment  under  the  influence  of 

rbasia    and   to   their  hostility  to  ArgfOB.    This  defection  it  not  for- 

Tegea,  (erer  since  its  tednction  the  gotten  in  after  times :  see  cfa.  60,  n.] 
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therein  infringe  their  oath,aQd  that  they  had  already        v. 
done  nnjnstly,  to  refuse  the  peace  made  with  the    ■ — ' — • 
Athenians ;  forasmnch  as  it  is  an  article  of  their     a.c.49i. 
league ',  that  what  the  major  part  of  the  confede- 
rates should  conclude,  unless  it  were  hindered  by 
some  god  or  hero,  the  same  was  to  stand  good. 
But  the  Corinthians,   those   confederates  which  TiM*poiagTot 
had  refused  the  peace  as  well  as  they  being  now  ^^S^^^b^ 
at  Corinth,  (for  they  had  sent  for  them  before),  in  *■  f'^- 
their  answer  to  the  Lacedsemoniana  did  not  openly 
all^e  the  wrongs  they  had  received  ;  as  that  the 
Athenians  had  not  restored  Solium  nor  Anacto- 
rium^,  nor  anything  else  they  bad  in  this  war  lost : 
but  pretended  not  to  betray  those  of  Thrace^  for 
that  they  had  in  particular  taken  an  oath  to  them, 
both  when  together  with  Potidaea  they  first  re- 
volted, and  also  another  afterwards.    And  there- 
fore, they  said,  they  did  not  break  the  oath  of  their 
league  by  rejecting  the  peace  with  Athens.    For 
having  sworn  unto  them  by  the  gods,  they  shonld 
in  betraying  them  offend  the  gods.     And  whereas 
it  is  said,  unlets  some  god  or  hero  kinder  it,  this  t^^^^,„„ 
appeareth  to  be  a  divine  hindrance.    Thus  they '™fi''''i'.'*'«ir 
answered  for  their  old  oath.   Then,  for  their  league  Arg«. 
with  the  Aleves,  they  gave  this  answer :  that 
when  they  had  advised  with  their  Mends,  they 
would  do  afterwards  what  should  be  just.    And 
80  the  ambassadors  of  Lacedsemon  went  home.    At 
the  same  time  were  present  also  in  Corinth  the 
ambassadors  of  Argos,  to  invite  the  Corinthians 
to  their  league,  and  that  without  delay.     But  the 
Corinthians  appointed  them  to  come  again  at  their 

■  Tbe  PelopoDDesimi.     '  [See  ii.  30,  iv.  49.]     ■  [rovc  kri  ^fjaic] 
D  S 
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V.  next  sitting.  31.  Presently  after  this  came  onto 
-;;;]^  them  an  ambassage  also  from  the  Eleians :  and  first 
A.C.421.  they  made  a  league  with  the  Corinthians ;  and  going 
The  Eleians  thence  to  Argos,  made  a  league  with  the  Argives, 
SlitUth^*  according  to  the  declaration  before  mentioned  ^ 
iwA^then  with  fpjj^  Eleians  had  a  quarrel  with  the  Lacedaemonians 
Qaamioruie  conccming  Lepreimi.  For  the  Lepreates  having 
the  Lac^^OT- heretofore  warred  on  certain  of  the  Arcadians, 
*™-  and  for  their  aid  called  the  Eleians  into  their  con- 

federacy with  condition  to  give  the  moiety  of  the 
land^  [to  be  won  from  them] ,  when  the  war  was 
ended,  the  Eleians  gave  unto  the  Lepreates  the 
whole  land  to  be  enjoyed  by  themselves,  with  an 
imposition  thereon  of  a  talent  to  be  paid  to  Jupiter 
Olympian:  which  they  continued  to  pay  till  the 
beginning  of  the  Athenian  war.  But  afterwards 
upon  pretence  of  that  war  giving  over  the  pay- 
ment, the  Eleians  would  have  forced  them  to  it 
again.  The  Lepreates  for  help  having  recourse  to 
the  Lacedaemonians  :  and  the  cause  being  referred 
to  their  decision,  the  Eleians  afterwards,  upon  sus- 
picion that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  not  do  them 
right,  renounced  the  reference,  and  wasted  the 
territory  of  the  Lepreates.  The  Lacedaemonians 
nevertheless  gave  sentence,  that  the  Lepreates 
should  be  at  liberty  to  pay  it  or  not*,  and  that  the 
Eleians  did  the  injury  :  and  because  the  Eleians  had 
not  stood  to  the  reference,  the  Lacedaemonians  put 
intoLepreum  a  garrison  of  men  at  arms.  The  Eleians 


'  [In  ch.  28. — ^^  The  reason  of  Lepreatans  in  possession  of  tbdr 

this  was,  that  the  Eleians  had  a  lands,  with  the  imposition  theieoD 

quarrel"  &c.]  of  a  talent"  &c.] 

*  [That  is,  of  the  Lepreatans'  •  ["  Were  independent*' :  that  is, 

territory. — ^  The  Eleians  left  the  of  the  Eleians.] 
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taking  this  as  if  the  Lacedaemonians  had  received        v. 
their  revolted  city,  and  producing  the  article  of  ^ ^^J^  ^^^ 
their  league,  "  that  what  every  one  possessed  when     a.c.42i. 
they  entered  into  the  Attic  war,  the  same  they 
should  possess  when  they  gave  it  over"  * ;  revolted 
to  the  Argives  as  wronged,  and  entered  league 
with  them  as  is  before  related.     After  these  came  The  corintfaiu» 
presently  into  the  Argive  league  the  Corinthians,  UjiJ tt,^^ 
and  the  Chalcideans  upon  Thrace.    The  Boeotians  f"*"  "*?,J?^ 

^  league  with 

also  and  Megareans  threatened  as  much  ^ :   but  Aigo*. 
because  they  thought  the  Argive  democracy  would 
not  be  so  commodious  for  them,  who  were  governed 
according  to  the  government  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
by  oligarchy,  they  stirred  no  further  in  it. 

32.  About  the  same  time  of  this  summer  the  The  Athenians 
Athenians  expugned  Scione,  slew  all  that  were '^''"  ^'*"^ 
within  it  at  man's  estate  ^  made  slaves  of  the  women 
and  children,  and  gave  their  territory^-to  the  Pla- 
taeans.    They  also  replanted  the  Delians  in  Delos,  The  DeVaos  n- 
both  in  consideration  of  the  defeats  they  had  ^e-^^*^"*^^ 
ceived  after  their  expulsion,  and  also  because  the 
oracle  at  Delphi  had  commanded  it.    The  Phoceans  phods  and  lo. 
and  Locrians  also  began  a  war  at  that  time  against  *'™"*^'^- 
each  other. 

And  the  Corinthians  and  Argives,  being  now  The  cormthians 
leagued,  went  to  Tegea  to  cause  it  to  revolt  ft-om  dtieaof pSbpon- 

'  [This  seems  to  refer  to  the  fun-  guarantee  to  this  effect  before  the 

damental  preliminary  agreement,  war.  ThirlwalL] 
described  inch.  17  in  very  different        ^  [^*  Thought    themselves   also 

terms :  **  that  peace  should  be  con-  wronged :  but  being  watched  and 

eluded  on  the  terms  of  each  party  courted  by   the    Lacedaemonians, 

rendering  what  they  had  taken  in  and  thinking  the  Argive  democracy 

the  war" :  otherwise  we  must  sup-  would  not  be  so  commodious  for 

pose  that  the  Peloponnesian  confe-  them  &c.,  they  stirred  &c."  Goell.] 
derates  had  given  each  other   a        '  [See  Cleon's  decree,  iv.  122.} 
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V.        the  Lacedsemonians,  conceiving  it  to  be  an  import- 
ant piece  ^  [of  Peloponnesus] ,  and  making  accomit, 
A.C.  421.     if  they  gained  it  to  their  side,  they  should  easily 
ne.^'ilfd  oier  obtaiu  thc  wholc.     But  when  the  Tegeates  refused 
fi^a^!!!!Lte.t^  become   enemies  to   the  Lacedaemonians,  the 
moniaiistothe   Corinthiaus,  who  till  then  had  been  very  forward, 
grew  less  violent :  and  were  afraid  that  no  more 
of  the  rest  would  come  in.     Nevertheless  they 
went  to  the  Bceotians,  and  solicited  them  to  enter 
into  league  with  them  and  the  Argives,  and  to  do 
The  Corinthians  as  thcy  did.    And  the  Corinthians  further  desired 
Sw'^th  ^^  the  Boeotians  to  go  along  with  them  to  Athens,  and 
B^^^tillTi^it.  ^  procure  for  them  the  like  ten  days'  truce,  to 
that  which  was  made  between  the  Athenians  and 
Bceotians  presently  after  the  making  of  the  fifty 
years'  peace,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Boeotians 
had   it :   and  if  the  Athenians   refused,  then  to 
renounce  theirs,  and  make  no  more  truces  here- 
TheB<cotian«    aftcr  without  thc  Corinthians.    The  CorinthiaDS 
^CTc^I^raS^  having  made   this   request,   the   Boeotians  willed 
ai^ewith    them,  touching  the  league  with  the  Argives,  to 
stay  a  while  longer,  and  went  with  them  to  Athens, 
but  obtained  not  the  ten  days'  truce  :  the  Athen- 


*  ["  Part  (of  their  plany*. — "  the  tation  of  an  ambiguous  otade,  tiie 
whole  of  Peloponnesus". — Tegea  Spartans  (854,  A.C.)  inraded  the 
since  its  reduction  by  Sparta,  had  territory  of  Tegea,  carrying  with 
ever  been  supported  by  her,  in  them  thefetters  which  they  expected 
accordance  with  her  policy  of  pre-  to  lay  upon  the  Tegeatans :  bat 
venting  the  growth  of  any  consider-  being  overthrown,  submitted  to 
able  state,  against  thc  pretensions  have  them  imposed  on  themselves. 
of  Mantineia :  and  to  the  fidelity  of  Herodotus  (i.  67.)  saw  the  same 
Tegea  she  was  perhaps  indebted  for  fetters  suspended  in  the  temple  of 
her  safety  at  this  perilous  moment  Minerva  at  Tegea.  The  import- 
All  her  recollections  connected  with  ance  of  Tegea  to  Sparta  in  a  mili- 
Tegea  were  not  of  a  pleasant  tary  point  of  view  has  ali€ady  been 
nature.    Led  by  their  misintcrpre-  noticed :  iii.  8,  note.] 
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ians  answering,  that  if  the  Corinthians  were  confe-        v. 
derates  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  they  had  a  peace    '  ~^^^  ^^  ^ 
akeady.     Nevertheless  the  Boeotians  would  not    a-  c  421. 
relinquish  their  ten  days'  truce,  though  the  Co- The  Ath^an* 
rinthians  both  required  the  same,  and  affirmed  that  dI^Jte*Ifcrtothe 
it  was  so  before  agreed  on.     Yet  the  Athenians  ^""^^'^ 
granted  the  Corinthians  a  cessation  of  arms^  but 
without  solemn  ratification  ^ 

33.  The  same  summer  the  Lacedaemonians  with  TbeLaeedsinon. 
their  whole  power,  under  the  conduct  of  Pleistoanax  ^v^^^}^ 
the  son  of  Pausanias,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  ^y^^ 
made  war  upon  the  Parrhasians  of  Arcadia,  subjects 

of  the  Mantineans ;  partly  as  called  in  by  occasion 
of  sedition,  and  partly  because  they  intended,  if 
they  could,  to  demolish  a  fortification  which  the 
Mantineans  had  built  and  kept  with  a  garrison  in 
Cypsela,  in  the  territory  of  the  Parrhasians  towards^ 
Sciritis  of  Laconia.  The  Lacedaemonians  therefore 
wasted  the  territory  of  the  Parrhasians.  And  the 
Mantineans,  leaving  their  own  city  to  the  custody 
of  the  Argives,  came  forth  to  aid^  the  Parrhasians 
their  confederates:  but  being  unable  to  defend 
both  the  fort  of  Cypsela  and  the  cities  of  the 
Parrhasians  too,  they  went  home  again.  And  the 
Lacedaemonians,  when  they  had  set  the  Parrhasians 
at  liberty,  and  demolished  the  fortification,  went 
home  likewise. 

34.  The  same  summer,  when  those  soldiers  which  TheLacedemon. 
went  out  with  Brasidas,  and  of  which  Clearidas  12toii]^I^ 
after  the  making  of  the  peace  had  the  charge,  were  ^^^^^^ 
returned  from  the  parts  upon  Thrace :  the  Lace- 

*  ["  But  BO  treaty".]  '  ["  Themselves  guarded  the  ter- 

*  [^  As  a  check  upon  Sciritis".    ritory  of  their  confederates  the  Par- 
See  T.  51.  Am.]  rhasians".    Arnold.] 
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V.        dsemonians  made  a  decree,  that  those  Helotes 
which  had  fought  under  Brasidas  should  receive 


YBAB  XI. 


A.  c.  421.    their  liberty,  and  inhabit  where  they  thought  good  \ 

But  not  long  after  they  placed  them,  together  with 

such  others  as  had  been  newly  enfranchised^,  in 

Lepreum ;  a  city  standing  in  the  confines  between 

Laconia  and  the  Eleians,  with  whom  they  were  now 

TheLacedieiiion.  at  Variance.    Fearing  also  lest  those  citizens  of 

that  were  taken  thcir  owu,  which  had  bccu  taken  m  the  island  and 

w'Jfficr^  t  h»d  delivered  up  their  arms  to  the  Athenians,  should 

maketNtfgam.    tipou  apprcheusion  of  disgrace  for  that  calamity, 

if  they  remained  capable  of  honours,  make  some 

innovation  in  the  state,  they  disabled  them^  [though] 

*  [Ad  essential  condition  of  their  highest  degree  at  Sparta  was  a  kind 

freedom :  being  bound  to  the  soil,  of  excommunication,  reserved  for 

and  incapable  of  removal  from  it,  for  him  that  disgraced  himself  in 

or  of  receiving  their  freedom  but  at  the  field,  or  returned,  as  Aiisto- 

the  will  of  the  state.]  dcmus  at  Thermopyls,  without  his 

'  [yioSafMiav : "  recently  ascrib-  companions.  The  culprit  could  fill 
ed  Xo the Sfjfiogy^i.e,  new  Spartans:  no  public  office:  had  the  lowest 
a  name  acquired  by  the  enfranch-  place  in  the  chorus :  in  the  game  of 
ised  helot  after  having  been  some  ball,  neither  party  woidd  have  him 
time  in  possession  of  his  liberty,  on  their  side:  he  could  find  no  com- 
Their  number  soon  nearly  equalled  petitor  in  the  gymnasium,  no  oob- 
that  of  the  citizens.  There  were  panionofhistent  in  the  field:  Done 
also  Mothones  or  Mothacet  (from  would  give  him  fire:  his  degra- 
fiSOtav,  vema) :  helots,  that  having  dation  was  made  visible  to  the 
been  brought  up  with  young  Spar-  world  by  his  ragged  cloak  and  half- 
tans  (like  Eumasus  in  the  house  of  shaved  beard.  Muell.  iii.  10. — The 
Ulysses)  obtained  their  freedom  same  degree  of  infamy  at  Athens 
without  the  rights  of  citizenship,  amounted  to  actual  outlawry,  the 
Their  descendants  however  must  dnfiog  fairly  losing  all  protectkm 
sometimes  have  obtained  those  of  the  law,  both  public  and  private: 
rights :  since  Callicratides,  Lysan-  whilst  the  minor  degree  deprived 
der,  and  Gylippus  were  of  Mothonic  him  of  some  specified  rights  only ; 
origin.    Mueller,  iii.  3.]  as  the  right  of  speaking  and  voting 

'  ["  They  disgraced  them."     Of  in  the  public  assembly,  of  entering 

arifita  there  were,  both  at  Sparta  the  agora,  of  sailing  to  the  Holies- 

and  Athens,  various  degrees.    The  pont  or  to  Ionia,  &c.  Herm.  §  LIM.] 
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some  of  them  were'  in  office  already.    And  their        y. 
disablement  was  this  :  "  that  they  should  neither    ' — ' — * 

YEAR  XL 

bear  office,  nor  be  capable  to  buy  and  sell".     Yet     A.c.4ai. 
in  time  they  were  again  restored  to  their  former 
honours. 

35.  The  same  summer  also  the  Dictideans^  took  The  Dicudeuis 
Thyssus,  a  town  in  Mount  Athos,  and  confederate  j!^^^""*^ 
of  the  Athenians.    This  whole  summer  there  was  ^^*»«»*«»- 
continual  commerce  between  the  Athenians  and 
the  Peloponnesians  :  nevertheless  they  began,  both  jeajouay  be. 
the  Athenians  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  have^^^^J;^ 
each  other  in  suspicion  immediately  after  the  peace,  damonuns. 
in  respect  of  the  places  not  yet  mutually  surren- 
dered.   For  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  whose  lot  it  Amphipoib  not 
fell  to  make  restitution  first,  had  not  rendered  J^'J^jJ^^^ 
Amphipolis  and  the  other  cities,  nor  had  caused  ^^^^^^ 
the  peace  to  be  accepted  by  the  confederates  upon  nor  by  the  B<eo. 
Thrace,  nor  by  the  Boeotians   nor  Corinthians  •.SSL:^'^ 
though  they  had  ever  professed,  that  in  case  they 
refused  they  would  join  with  the  Athenians  to 
bring  them  to  it  by  force;  and  had  prefixed  a  time, 
(though  not  by  writing),  within  the  which  such  as 
entered  not  into  this  peace  were  to  be  held  as 
enemies  unto  both.  The  Athenians  therefore,  when  The  Athenians 
they  saw  none  of  this  really  performed,  suspected  "^^  ^  "°^ 
that  they  had  no  sincere  intention,  and  thereupon 
refused  to  render  Pylus  when  they  required  it: 
nay,  they  repented  that  they  had  delivered  up  the 
prisoners  they  took  in  the  island ;  and  detained 
the  rest  of  the  towns  ^  they  then  held,  till  the  La- 

'  [**  Being  in  office^.  The  object  habitants  of  Dium  in  the  peninsula 

of  disgracing,  was  to  render  them  of  Athos.  The  Dictideans  are  un- 

incapable  of  abusing  their  office  to  known.  Popp.  Goell.  Am.] 

the  detriment  of  the  state.]  ^  [*'  Places".  Methone,  Pteleum» 

'  [""The  Dians'':  that  is,  the  in.  Atalantis,  Cythcra  &c.  GoclL] 


lus. 
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y.        cedaemonians  should  have  performed  the  conditioiis 
'     '     '   on  their  part  also.    The  Lacedaemonians  to  this 

YBAB  XI.  ^ 

A.C.421.     alleged,  "  that  they  had  done  what  they  were  able 
The  apology  of  to  do  ;  for  they  had  delivered  the  Athenian  pri- 
iai»  fornoT^r"^  soners  that  were  in  their  hands,  and  had  withdrawn 
^^^      their  soldiers  from   the  parts  upon  Thrace,  and 
whatsoever  else  was  in  their  own  power  to  perform: 
but  Amphipolis,  they  said,  was  not  m  their  power 
to  surrender  :  that  they  would  endeavour  to  bring 
the  Boeotians  and  Corinthians  to  accept  the  peace, 
and  to  get  Panactum  restored,  and  all  the  Athenian 
prisoners  in  Boeotia  to  be  sent  home  :  and  there- 
fore desired  them  to  make  restitution  of  Pylus,  or, 
if  not  so,  at  least  to  draw  out  of  it  the  Messenians 
and  Helotes,  as  they  for  their  part  had  drawn  their 
garrisons  out  of  the  towns  upon  Thrace ;  and  if 
they  thought  good,  to  keep  it  with  a  garrison  of 
The  Athenuus  Athcniaus''.  After  divers  and  long  conferences  had 
^"^  ^^'^^He.  this  summer,  they  so  far  prevailed  with  the  Athen- 


tenuuQs 


lotesoatofivius.  i^jjg  ^t  thc  last,  as  thcy  drew  thence  all  the  Mes- 
senians and  Helotes, andall other Laconian fugitives: 
and  placed  them  in  Cranii,  a  city  of  Cephallenia. 

The  end  of  the  So  for  this  summcr  there  was  peace,  and  free 

eWe„,hsun,nu.r  p^g^^  f^^^  ^^6  tO  anOthcr. 

TheLwedaanoo-  36.  lu  thc  beginning  of  winter,  (for  now  there 
radwrJIirto  d«.  w^^^  other  ephores  in  office ;  not  those  in  whose  time 
■oke  the  peace.  i\^q  pcacc  was  madc,  but  some  of  them  that  opposed 
it),  ambassadors  being  come  from  the  confederates, 
and  the  Athenian,  Bceotian,  and  Corinthian  ambas* 
sadors  being  [already]  there,  and  having  had  much 
conference  together  but  concluded  nothing,  Cleo- 
bulus  and  Xenares,  ephores  that  most  desired  the 
dissolution  of  the  peace,  when  the  rest  of  the  am- 
bassadors were  gone  home,  entered  into  private 
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■ence  vnih  the  Bceotiftiis    and    Corinthians,         y. 
iathorting  them  to  run  both  the  same  course  :  and    "^^^^^ 
Idvtsed  the  Boeotians  to  endeavour  first  to  make  a     A.c.iai, 
fle  themselves  with  the  Argives,  and  then  to  a  pmp»adim 
the  Ai^ives  toother  with  themselves  into  a S^'^u^^ 
:ue  with  the  Lacedsemonians :    for  that  they  '^l^'J^'^^ 
ught  by  this  means  avoid  the  necessity  of  accept-  cortniiunM. 
;  the  peace  with  Athens:  for  the  LacediemoDiaas 
wnald  more  regard  the  friendship  and  league  of 
the  Ai^^ives,  than'  the  enmity  and  dissolution  of 
|he  peace  with  the  Athenians  :  for  they  knew  the 
daimonians  had  ever  desired  to  have  Argos 
htit  Mend  upon  any  reasonable  conditions ;  be- 
|BDf«  they  knew  that  their  war  without  Pelopon- 
■lesiui  would  thereby  be  a  great  deal  the  easier. 
Hlierefore   they  entreated   the  Bceotiaus   to  put 
Puiaclum  into  the  hands  of  the  LacedEemonians : 
to  the  end,  that  if  they  could  get  Pylus  for  it  in  ex- 
■riumge,  they  might  make  war  against  tlie  Athenians 
•  more  commodiously. 

.  The   Bceotiaus  and  Corinthians  being  dis- 

<r  by  Xenares  and  Cleobulus,  and  all  the  other 

icedtemonians  of  that  faction,  with  these  points 

i  delivered  to  their  commonwealths,  went  to 

several  cities.     And  two  men  of  Argos,  of-rh-Amii" 
pipol  authority  in  that  city,  having  waited  for  ^"^  jJl!^ 
met  with  them  by  the  way,  entered  into  a  •"^cmniiii.w 
with    them  about  a    league    between    the 
^ves  and  the  Btrotians,  as  there  was  between 
and  the  Corinthians  and  the  Eteians  and 
ineans  already  :  "  for  they  thought,  if  it  8U0- 

'  ^  WouW  chooir  the  ticudsbip     ins  frifnils  \f,  brfon  Cuming  to  u 
*'w.,at  lit  ritk  nf  tlir  miiiit;"     rupliirc'  'Vc:  Uncll.] 
:  An. — "  Wuuld  jirafet  mak-        *  (,"  Committimud  lo  dtliver".] 
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V.        ceeded,  they  might  [the  more]  easily  have  either 
'     '      ^    war  or  peace,  (forasmuch  as  the  cause  would  now  be 
A.C.421.     common),  either  with  the  Lacedaemonians  or  whom- 
soever else  it  should  be  needful".     When  the 
Boeotian  ambassadors  heard  this,  they  were  well 
pleased.     For  as  it  chanced,  the  Argives  requested 
the  same  things  of  them,  that  they  by  their  friends 
in  Lacedsemon  had  been  sent  to  procure  of  the 
BDdprranucto  Argivcs.  Thcsc  mcu  thercforc  of  Argos,  whcu  thcy 
lofB  into  BoK>tia  saw  that  the  Boeotians  accepted  of  the  motion, 
to  that  pmpote.  pj-Qmiged  jq  scud  ambassadors  to  the  Boeotians 

about  it ;  and  so  departed.  When  the  Boeotians 
were  come  home,  they  related  there  ^  what  they 
had  heard  both  at  Lacedaemon  and  by  the  way 
from  the  Argives.  The  governors  of  Boeotia  were 
glad  thereof;  and  much  more  forward  in  it  now 
than  formerly  they  had  been ;  seeing  that  not  only 
their  friends  in  Lacedaemon  desired,  but  the  Argives 
themselves  hastened  to  have  done  the  self-same 
thing.  Not  long  after  this  the  ambassadors  came 
to  them  from  Argos,  to  solicit  the  dispatch  of  the 
business  before  propounded :  but  the  governors  of 
Boeotia  commended  [only]  the  proposition,  and 
dismissed  them  with  promise  to  send  ambassadors 
rhe  Bceotiaiui  about  the  league  to  Argos.  38.  In  the  meantime 
^^*tw^  the  governors  of  Boeotia  thought  fit,  that  an  oath 
oire..theCo.    ghould  first  bc  takcu  by  themselves,  and  by  the 

inthians.  Glial-  i/.^  11 

ideans^andMe- ambassadors  from  Corinth,  Megara,  and  the  con- 

JjnS^to^  federates  upon  Thrace  ^  to  give  mutual  assistance 

upon  any  occasion  to  them  that  should  require  it, 

and  neither  to  make  war  nor  peace  without  the 

*  [*'  To  the  BGCOtarchs**.]  Mcgareans,  and  the  ambassadors 

'  [**  Meanwhile  it  was  thought    from  Chalcidice,  to  take  an  oath  to 
fit  by  the  Bosotarchs,  CoriuthiauS)    each  other  to  give"  &c.] 
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common  consent :  and  next  that  the  Boeotians  and        y. 
Megareans  (for  these  two  ran  the  same  course) 
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should  make  a  league  with  the  4rgives.      But     a.c.42i. 
before  this  oath  was  [to  be]  taken,  the  governors 
of  Bceotia  communicated  the  business  to  the  four 
Boeotian  councils,  in  the  which  the  whole  authority 
of  the  state  consisteth ' :  and  withal  presented  their 
advice,  that  any  city  that  would,  might  join  w4th 
them  in  the  like  oath  for  mutual  assistance.     But  The  ai^to 
they  that  were  of  these  councils  approved  not  the  ^^^j^JSuns 
proposition ;    because  they  feared  to  offend  the  **"^^  '*^- 
Lacedaemonians,  in  being  sworn  to  the  Corinthians 
that  had  revolted  from  their  confederacy.    For  the 
governors  of  Boeotia  had  not  reported  unto  them 
what  had  passed  at  Lacedsemou,  how  Cleobulus 
and  Xenares,  the  ephores,  and  their  friends  there, 

'  [The    Bceotiaii    states    were  ber  of  the  confederate  states :  and 

united  in  a  confederacy  represented  that  of  the  Boeotarchs  was  perhaps 

by  a  congress  of  deputies,  who  met  once  the  same,  though  afterwards 

at  the  festival  of  Pambceotia^  in  the  reduced    and   undergoing    many 

temple  of  the  Itonian  Athene  near  changes.     Thebes  had  early  the 

Coioneia,more  perhaps  for  religious  privilege  of  appointing  two :  one  of 

than    political    purposes.      There  whom  was  superior  in  authority 

were  also  other  national  councils  over  all  the  rest,  and  was  president 

which  deliberated    on  peace  and  of  the  board.  Thirl. — It  is  probably 

war,  of  perhaps  nearly  equal  anti-  this  Boeotarch  of  Thebes,  that  in 

qui^ :  though  first  mentioned  at  a  federal  decrees  is  called  apxuv  Iv 

later  period  when  there  were  four  Kotvtf  liowrAv^  sometimes  simply 

of  them.    It  does  not  appear  how  dpx*^.      To  exercise   the  office, 

they  were  constituted,  or  whether  which  was  annual,  beyond  thelegi- 

with  reference  to  as  many  territorial  timate  time,  was  a  capital  offence : 

divisions,  of  which  we  have  no  other  and  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas, 

trace.  The  chief  magistrates  of  the  even  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 

league,  called  Baotarchs,  presided  were  brought  to  trial  for  violating 

in  those  councils  and  commanded  this  law.  But  the  Boeotarch  was  re- 

the  national  forces.    The  fourteen  eligible:  and  Pelopidas  accordingly 

wooden  images  carried  to  the  top  was  chosen  Bceotarch  eleven  years 

of  Cithsron  (iv.  99,  note)  seem  to  consecutively.  Mueller,  Hermann, 

pohst  to  that  as  the  original  num-  §  179  ] 
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V.        had  advised  them  to  enter  first  into  league  with 
the  Argives  and  Corinthians,  and  then  afterwards 
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A.C.421.  to  make  the  same  lea&nie  with  the  Lacedaemonians : 
for  they  thought  that  the  councils,  though  this  had 
never  been  told  them,  would  have  decreed  it  no 
otherwise  than  they  upon  premeditation  should 
advise.  So  the  business  was  checked:  and  the 
ambassadors  from  Corinth  and  from  the  cities  upon 
Thrace  departed  without  eflPect.  And  the  gover- 
nors of  Boeotia,  that  were  before  minded,  if  they 
had  gotten  this  done,  to  have  leagued^  themselves 
also  with  the  Argives,  made  no  mention  of  the 
Argives  in  the  councils  at  all,  nor  sent  the  ambas- 
sadors to  Argos,  as  they  had  before  promised :  but 
a  kind  of  carelessness  and  delay  possessed  the 
whole  business. 

A.c. 421.0.        39.  The  same  winter  the  Olynthians  took  Me- 

Oi        SQ  4 

Mecjbernetaken  cybcme^,  hcld  with  a  garrisou  of  the  Athenians,  by 

from  the  Athcn-  ««««„l4. 
lans  by  assault.    a»a<*Ull. 

^  ["  To  have  tried  to  league".]  iDfantry,  a  far  greater  number  of 
^  [The  acquisition  of  Mecybema  targetiers,  and  nearly  1,000  hoise. 
(a  port-town  about  two  miles  from  Thebes  and  Athens  did  not  disdain 
Olynthus)  was  the  commencement  to  send  ambassadors  to  her,  to  treat 
of  a  series  of  conquests,  which  led  of  an  alliance.  Sparta  became 
Olynthus  to  aspire  to  the  rank  of  an  alarmed,  and  sent  an  army  of  not 
imperial  state.  Not  long  after  the  less  than  10,000  to  crush  the  danger 
end  of  this  war,  she  succeeded  in  in  its  infancy.  This,  not  without 
forming  and  placing  herself  at  the  receiving  some  checks,  she  succeed- 
head  of  a  confederacy  of  the  Chal-  ed  in  doing :  and  little  foreseeing 
cidean  states,  embracing  not  fewer  the  remote  consequences,  conceived 
than  32  towns ;  some,  as  Potidsa,  she  had  achieved  a  great  triumph, 
of  considerable  note.  Her  power  But  the  power  of  Olynthus,  now 
was  further  augmented  in  a  very  im-  broken,  was  unequal  afterwards 
portant  degree  by  the  cession  to  her  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  Philip : 
from  Amyntas  of  a  considerable  who  subdued  and  razed  her  to  the 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  ground.  And  the  Chalcidean  pen- 
She  became  of  ability  to  bring  into  insula,  which  had  hitherto  sepa- 
the  field  as  many  as  8,000  heavy  rated  Macedonia  from  the  sea,  at 
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After  this  the  Lacedaemonians,  (for  the  confer-        v. 
ences  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians 
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about  restitution  reciprocal  continued  still),  hoping    A.c.421.0. 
that  if  the  Athenians  should  obtain  from  the  Boeo-  Theucedsmon- 
tians  Panactum,  that  then  they  also  should  recover  i^*e°with°the* 
Pylus,  sent  ambassadors  to   the  Boeotians,  with  BcEotiam,know. 
request  that  Panactum  and  the  Athenian  prisoners  against  justice. 
might  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
that  they  might  get  Pylus  restored  in  exchange. 
But  the  Boeotians  answered,  that  unless  the  Lace- 
daemonians would  make  a  particular  league  with 
them  as  they  had  done  with  the  Athenians,  they 
would  not  do   it.     The  Lacedaemonians,  though 
they  knew  they  should  therein  wrong  the  Athen- 
ians ;  for  that  it  was  said  in  the  articles,  that  neither 
party  should  make  either  league  or  war  without 
the  other's  consent ;  yet  such  was  their  desire  to 
get  Panactum  to  exchange  it  for  Pylus,  and  withal 
they  that  longed  to  break  the  peace  with  Athens 
were  so  eager  in  it*,  that  at  last  they  concluded  a 
league  with  the  Boeotians,  winter  then  ending  and     A.c.4ao. 
the  spring  approaching :  and  Panactum  was  pre- 
sently pulled  down  to  the  ground^.     So  ended  the 
eleventh  year  of  this  war. 

40.  In  the  spring  following,  the  Argives,  when     tbab  xn. 
they  saw  that  the  ambassadors  which  the  Boeotians  seek  pJS^^th 
promised  to  send  unto  them  came  not,  and  that  [^^^'*«^"»<«- 
Panactum  was  razed,  and  that  also  there  was  a 


the  same  time  that  it  became  the  effect  of  making  this  separate  treaty, 

fairest  part  of  his  dominions,  yir-  was  to  raise  Boeotia  from  a  depend- 

tnallymade  him  master  of  the  whole  ent  member  of  the  confederacy  to 

of  Greece.  See  Thirl,  ch.  37, 43.]  the  rank  of  an  independent  ally. 

*  ["  Were    so    desirous  of  the  Herm.§  38.] 

Boeotian  connexion,  that''  ^c.  The  ^  [By  the  Boeotians :  sec  ch.  42.] 
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V.        private  league  made  between  the  Boeotians  and 
the  Lacedaemonians,  were  afhdd  lest  they  should 
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A.C.430.  on  all  hands  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  confede- 
rates would  all  go  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  For 
they  apprehended  that  the  Boeotians  had  been 
induced  both  to  raze  Panactum,  and  also  to  enter 
into  the  Athenian  peace,  by  the  Lacedaemonians ; 
and  that  the  Athenians  were  privy  to  the  same :  so 
that  now  they  had  no  means  to  make  league  with 
the  Athenians  neither ;  whereas  before  they  made 
account,  that  if  their  truce  with  the  Lacedaemonians 
continued  not,  they  might  upon  these  diflTerences 
have  joined  themselves  to  the  Athenians.  The 
Argives  being  therefore  at  a  stand,  and  fearing  to 
have  war  all  at  once  with  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Tegeats,  Boeotians,  and  Athenians,  [as]  having  for- 
merly refused  the  truce  with  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  imagined  to  themselves  the  principality  of  all 
Peloponnesus,  they  sent  ambassadors  with  as  much 
speed  as  might  be,  Eustrophus  and  iEson,  persons 
as  they  thought  most  acceptable  unto  them,  with 
this  cogitation,  that  by  compounding  with  the  La- 
cedaemonians as  well  as  for  their  present  estate 
they  might,  howsoever  the  world  went*,  they  should 
at  least  live  at  quiet.  4 1 .  When  these  ambassadors 
were  there,  they  fell  to  treat  of  the  articles  upon 
which  the  agreement  should  be  made.  And  at 
--  ,   .,      ,  first  the  Arrives  desired  to  have  the  matter  referred. 

The  temtory  of  <->  ^  ^ 

cynuria,groand  either  to  somc  private  man  or  to  some  city,  con- 
betw«rLaced».  cerning  the  territory  of  Cynuria^:  about  which 

mon  and  Greece. 

^  [**  Intending  to  compound  &c.,  seven  races  described  by  Herodotus 

and  then,  jo  far  as  circumstancei  (viii.  73.)  as  inhabiting  Peloponne- 

pemUtted,  to  keep  quiet".  Goeller.]  sus :  of  which,  he  says,  four,  the 

'  {The  Cynurii  are  one  of  the  Dorians,  <£tolian8,  Dryopes,  and 
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they  have  always  differed,  as  lying  on  the  borders        v. 
of  them  both  ;  (it  eontaineth  the  cities  of  Thyrea    '     '      ^ 

^  •'  YEAR   XII. 

and  Anthena,  and  is  possessed  by  the  Lacedsemon-     A.c.4i^). 

ians).      But  afterwards,  the  Lacedsemonians  not 

suffering  mention  to  be  made  of  that,  but  that  if 

they  would  have  the  truce  go  on  as  it  did  before, 

they  might,  the  Argive  ambassadors  got  them  to 

yield  to  this:   ^Hhat  for  the  present  an  accord Anoddconditioo 

should  be  made  for  fifty  years  ;  but  withal,  that  it"*'*^**- 

should  be  lawful  nevertheless,  if  one  challenged 

the   other  thereunto,  both   for  Lacedaemon   and 

Argos  to  try  their  titles  to  this  territory  by  battle, 

so  that  there  were  in  neither  city  a  plague  nor  a 


Lemnians,  were  foreign  races ;  one,  withdrew  to  avoid  the  temptation 

the  Achsans,  had   never  quitted  to  violate  the  a^preement :  and  the 

Peloponnesus,  but  dwelt,  not  in  600  fought  till  there  were  left  only 

their  original  seats,  but  in  those  of  two    Argives,    and    one    Sparlan, 

the  lonians ;  and  two,  the  Arcad-  Othrjades,    who  were    parted    by 

ians  andCynurians,  were  aboriginal  night.     The  Argives  ran  home  to 

(that  is,  Pelasgians),  and  dwelt  in  report  their    victory :    whereupon 

their  original  seats :  but  of  all  these,  Othryades  spoiled  tlie  dead,  erected 

the  Cynurians  were  the  only  Ion-  a  trophy,  and  slew  himself  to  avoid 

ians,Uiough  the  Argive  government  the  disgrace  of  surviving  his  com- 

had  daricised  them.    Cynuria,  a  panions.    The  next  day  the  victory 

valley  between  Laconia  and  Argolis,  was  claimed  by  the  Argives,  as 

is  said  to  have  been  subdued  by  having  the  greater  number  of  sui- 

Sparta  as  early  as  1006 :  but  in  720  vivors ;  by  the  Spartans,  as  having 

the  war  about  it  was  renewed,  and  erected  a  trophy.    I'he  dispute  was 

the  Argives  got  and  kept  possession  settled  by  a  battle,  in  which  Spartii 

of  it  and  of  the  whole  coast  as  far  wiis  victorious :   and   tlie  Argives 

as  Malea,  including  the  island  of  shaved  their  heads,  and  vowed  their 

Cythera,  till  about  548  (the  time  at  hair  should  never  grow  till   they 

which  Sparta  reduced Tegea),  when  recovered  Cynuria.  (Herod,  i.  82). 

they  finally  lost  it  by  the  famous  Much   blood   was    shed    for    this 

battle  of  Thyrea,  alluded   to  by  inconsiderable     territory :     which 

Thucydides.  The  two  armies  being  decided  which  was  to  l)e  the  lea*l- 

abont  to  join  battle,  it  was  agreed  ing  power  in  Peloponi.esus.   It  was 

to  decide  the  dispute  for  Cynuria  not  till  Spaita  was  master  of  it,  that 

by  a  contest  between  300  chosen  she  was  able  to  attack  Argos  ^ith 

men    on  each   side.     The   armies  success :  see  ch.  28,  note.] 

VOL.  IX.  E 
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V.        war  tx)  excuse  them":  as  once  before  they  had 
done,  when,  as  both  sides  thought,  they  had  the 


YKAR  XII. 


A.C.430.     victory :  "  and  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  one 


Ol.89.4. 


part  to  follow  the  chace  of  the  other,  further  than 
to  the  bounds  either  of  Lacedaemon  or  Ai^os." 
And  though  this  seemed  to  the  Lacedaemonians  at 
first  to  be  but  a  foolish  proposition,  yet  afterwards, 
because  they  desired  by  all  means  to  have  firiend- 
ship  with  the  Argives,  they  agreed  unto  it,  and 
put  into  writing  what  they  required.  Howsoever, 
before  the  Lacedaemonians  would  make  any  fall 
conclusion  of  the  same,  they  willed  them  to  return 
first  to  Argos,  and  to  make  the  people  acquainted 
with  it ;  and  then,  if  it  were  accepted,  to  return 
at  the  Hyacinthian  feast  and  swear  it.  So  these 
departed. 
ThcLacedajmon.  42.  Whilst  thc  Arglvcs  wcrc  treating  about  this, 
l^ilil^^^i^hi  the  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors,  Andromedes  and 
exchange  lor     Phaedimus   aud  Antimenidas,    commissioners  for 

Fanactum.  ^    ^  ' 

receiving  of  Panactum  and  the  prisoners  from  the 
Boeotians  to  render  them  to  the  Athenians,  found 
that  Panactum  was  demolished^,  and  that  their 
pretext  was  this :  that  there  had  been  anciently 
an  oath,  by  occasion  of  difierence  between  the 
Athenians  and  them,  that  neither  part  should 
inhabit  the  place  solely,  but  jointly  both.  But  for 
the  Athenian  prisoners,  as  many  as  the  Boeotians 
had,  they  that  were  with  Andromedes  received, 
convoyed,  and  delivered  them  unto  the  Athenians: 
and  withal  told  them  of  the  razing  of  Panactum, 
alleging  it  as  rendered,  in  that  no  enemy  of  Athens 
should  dwell  in  it  hereafter.     But  when  this  was 


1  r" 


["  By  the  Bcuotians*'.] 
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told  them,  the  Athenians  made  it  a  heinous  matter :        v. 
for  that  they  conceived  that  the  Lacedaemonians    '     '     ^ 

^  TEAm  XII. 

had  done  them  wrong,  both  in  the  matter  of  Panac-     a.c.42o. 
tum,  which  was  pulled  down  and  should  have  been  The  Atheni^ 
rendered  standing;   and  because  also  they  had^^elSz?!^ 
heard  of  the  private  lea^e  made  with  the  Boeotians,  o^f*^*^**^* 

*  c  '  and  the  league 

whereas  they  had  promised  to  join  with  the  Athen-  made  with  the 
ians  in  compelling  such  to  accept  of  the  peace  as 
had  refused  it.  Withal  they  weighed  whatsoever 
other  points  the  Lacedaemonians  had  been  short 
in,  touching  the  performance  of  the  articles  ;  and 
thought  themselves  abused  :  so  that  they  answered 
the  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors  roughly,  and  dis- 
missed them. 

43.  This  diflPerence  arising  between  the  Lacedae-  The  Argives 

J      a i_  A  ^i         •  'a  4.1      make leairue with 

monians  and   the  Athenians,    it   was   presently  Athens^  meana 
wrought  upon  by  such  also  of  Athens  as  desired  °^  ^^<^**»^"- 
to  have  the  peace  dissolved.      Amongst  the  rest 
was  Alcibiades,  the  son  of  Clinias,  a  man,  though 
young  in  years,  yet  in  the  dignity  of  his  ances- 
tors honoured  as  much  as  any  man  of  what  city 
soever  ^    Who  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  better  to 
join  with  the  Argives;  not  only  for  the  matter  The  cause  why 
itself,  but  also  out  of  stomach  labouring  to  cross  ethtobr^kwuh 
the  Lacedaemonians  :  because  they  had  made  the  ^^  Lace<i«m«n- 
peace  by  the  means  of  Nicias  and  Laches,  without 

^  ['*  A  man  though  yet  young  (us  to  the  Alcmtconides,  and  thus  Cleis- 

he  would  be  considered  in  any  other  theifes,  the  friend  of  the  democracy, 

city),   yet  for    the  dignity  of  his  was  among  his  ancestors.      His 

ancestors  of  great  consideration",  father  Clinias  had  equipped  and 

Both  by  his  father's  and  mother's  manned  a  galley  with  200  men  in 

side,  he  was  connected  with  the  the  Persian  war:  he  fell  at  the 

noblest  of  the  Eupatrids.  He  traced  battle  of  Coroncia  (447),  leaving 

his  paternal  line  through  Eurysaces,  Alcibiades,  perhaps,  seven  or  eight 

son  of  Ajax,  to  ^acus :  his  mother,  years  old.  and  the  heir  to  one  of  the 

the  daughter  of  Megacles,  belonged  largest  fortunes  in  Athens.   Thirl.] 

E  2 
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V.        him  ;  whom  for  his  youth  they  had  neglected,  and 
' — ""^    not  honoured  as  for  the  ancient  hospitality  between 

TEAR  XII.  r  J 

A.C.420.     his  house  and  them  had  been  requisite  :  which  his 

father^  had  indeed  renounced,  but  he  himself,  by 

good  offices  done  to  those  prisoners  which  were 

brought  from  the  island,  had  a  purpose  to  have 

renewed.      But   supposing  himself  on  all  hands 

disparaged,  he  both  opposed  the  peace  at  first; 

alleging  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  not  be 

constant,  and  that  they  had  made  the  peace  only 

to  get  the  Argives  by  that  means  away  from  thein, 

and  afterwards  to  invade  the  Athenians  again  when 

Aicibiode*  send,  they  should  be  destitute  of  their  friends^ :  and  also 

^« toMbens  as  soou  as  this  diflFerence  was  on  foot,  he  sent 

to  make  a  league.  pj.gggjj|.|y  ^  Argos  of  himsclf,  williug  them  with 

all  speed  to  come  to  Athens,  as  being  thereunto 
invited,  and  to  bring  with  them  the  Eleians  and 
Mantiueans  to  enter  with  the  Athenians  into  a 
league,  the  opportunity  now  serving"^,  and  promis- 
ing that  he  would  help  them  all  he  could, 

44.  The  Argives  having  heard  the  message,  and 
knowing  ^  that  the  Athenians  had  made  no  league 
with  the  Boeotians,  and  that  they  were  at  great 
quarrel  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  neglected  the 
ambassadors  they  had  then  in  Lacedaemon,  whom 
they  had  sent  about  the  truce,  and  applied  them- 
selves to  the  Athenians,  with  this  thought :  that  if 
they  should  have  war,  they  should  by  this  means 
be  backed  with  a  city  that  had  been  their  ancient 

^  ["  His  grandfather".]  peace".  Duker  ] 

'  ["  And  that  having  made  peace  ^  ['*  To  come  with  the  ManUne- 

with  themselves,  first  to  subdue  the  ans  and   Eleians   and   invite  the 

Argives  and  then  turn  upon  the  Athenians  to  an  alliance,  the  oppor- 

Athenians  destitute  of  help,  that  tunity"  ^c] 

this  was  their  ol»ject  in  making  *  [**  When  they  knew".] 
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friend,  governed  like  their  own  bydemocracy,  and        v. 
of  greatest  power  by  sea.     Whereupon  they  pre-    '^^^[^^"^ 
sently  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  make  a  league :     A.c.420. 

Ol.80  4. 

and  together  with  theirs  went  also  the  ambassadors 
of  the  Eleians  and  Mantineans.  Thither  also  with  TbeLacedieinoii. 
all  speed  came  the  Lacedaemonian  ambassadors,  Jl^n^n^'tJ^" 
Philocharidas,  Leon,  and  Endius,  persons  accounted  Athens,  to  pre- 

'  ^  '  *  vent  their  league 

most  gracious  with  the  Athenians  ;  for  fear,  lest  with  the  Argive*. 
in  their  passion  they  should  make  a  league  with 
the  Argives,  and  withal  to  require  the  restitution 
of  Pylus  for  Panactum ;  and  to  excuse  themselves 
concerning  their  league  with  the  Boeotians,  as  not 
made  for  any  harm  intended  to  the  Athenians. 

45.  Now  speaking  of  these  things  before  the 
council,  and  how  that  they  were  come  thither  with 
full  power  to  make  agreement  concerning  all  con- 
troversies betwixt  them,  they  put  Alcibiades  into 
fear :  lest,  if  they  should  say  the  same  before  the 
people,  the  multitude  would  be  drawn  unto  their 
side,  and  so  the  Argive  league  fall  oflF.     But  Al- 
cibiades  deviseth   against   them    this   plot.      He  AiciWades  per- 
persuaded  the  Lacedaemonians  not  to  confess  their  J^^^/^i^,, 
plenary  power  before  the  people :  and  giveth  them  ambassadors  to 
his  faith,  that  then  Pylus  should  be  rendered,  (for  people  that  they 
he  said  he  would  persuade  the  Athenians  to  it  as  cmdld^  ^ 
much  as  he  now  opposed  it),  and  that  the  rest  of 
their  diflferences  should  be  compounded.     This  he 
did  to  alienate  them  from  Nicias:  and  that  by 
accusing  them  before  the  people  as  men  that  had 
no  true  meaning  nor  ever  spake  one  and  the  same 
thing,  he   might  bring  on  the  league  with  the 
Argives,  Eleians,  and  Mantineans.     And  it  came 
to  pass  accordingly.     For  when  they  came  before 
the  people,  and  to  the  question,  whether  they  had 
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fall  power  of  concluding,  had,  contrary  to  what 
they  had  said  in  council,  answered  No,  the  Athen- 
cm  ians  would  no  longer  endure  them  ;  bat  gave  ear 
to  Alcibiades,  that  exclaimed  against  the  Laceds- 
ita'uild^.  mouians  far  more  now  than  ever :  and  were  ready 
then  presently  to  have  the  Aleves  and  those  others 
with  them  bronght  in,  and  to  make  the  league : 
but  an  earthquake  happening  before  anything  was 
concluded,  the  assembly  was  adjourned. 

46.  In  the  next  day's  meeting,  Nicias,  though 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  been  abused,  and  he  him- 
self also  deceived,  touching  their  coming  with  full 
power  to  conclude ;  yet  he  persisted  to  affirm, 
that  it  was  their  best  course  to  be  friends  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  to  defer  the  Argives'  business 
till  they  had  sent  to  the  Lacedaemonians  agtun  to 
be  assured  of  their  intention :  saying,  that  it  was 
honoar  unto  themselves,  and  dishonour  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  have  the  war  put  off.  For,  for 
themselves,  being  in  estate  of  prosperity,  it  was 
best  to  preserve  their  good  fortune  as  long  as  they 
might :  whereas  to  the  other  side,  who  were  in 
evil  estate,  it  should  be  iu  place  of  gain  to  put 
things  as  soon  as  they  could  to  the  hazard.  So  he 
persuaded  them  to  send  ambassadors,  whereof  him- 
self was  one:  to  require  the  Lacedaemonians,  if  they 
meant  sincerely,  to  render  Panactum  standing, 
and  also  Amphipolis ;  and  if  the  Boeotians  would 
not  accept  of  the  peace,  then  to  undo  their  leagne 
with  them ;  according  to  the  article,  that  the  one 
should  not  make  league  with  any  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  other.  They  willed  him  to  say  further; 
"  that  they  themselves  also,  if  they  had  had  the 
will  to  do  wrong,  had  ere  this  made  a  league  with 
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the  Argives,  who  were  present  then  at  Athens  for  ^ 
the  same  purpose."  And  whatsoever  they  had  to  '^ 
accuse  the  Lacedeemonians  of  besides,  they  in-  ^' 
structe^  Nicias  in  it :  and  sent  him  and  the  other 
his  fellow-ambassadors  away.  When  they  were 
arrived,  and  had  delivered  what  they  had  in  charge, 
and  this  last  of  all ;  "  that  the  Athenians  would 
make  league  with  the  Argives,  unless  the  Lace- 
daemonians would  renounce  their  league  with  the 
Boeotians,  if  the  Bceotians  accepted  not  the  peace" : 
the  Lacedeemonians  denied  to  renounce  their  league 
with  the  Bceotians  ;  for  Xenares  the  ephore,  and 
the  rest  of  that  faction,  carried  it :  but  at  the 
request  of  Nicias  they  renewed  theiv  former  oath'. 
For  Nicias  was  afrmd  he  should  return  with  nothing 
done,  and  be  carped  at  (as  after  also  it  fell  out)  as 
author  of  the  Lacedaemonian  peace. 

At  his  return,  when  the  Athenians  understood 
that  nothing  was  effected  at  Lacedsemon,  they 
grew  presently  into  choler:  and  apprehending 
injnry,  (the  Argives  and  their  confederates  being 
there  present,  brought  in  by  Alcibiades),  they  made 
a  peace  and  a  league  with  them  in  these  words : 

47.  "  The  Athenians  and  Argives  and  Manti-  thi  *i 
neans  and  Eleians,  for  themselves  and  for  the^^™^ 
confederates  commanded  by  every  of  them,  have  J^""^ 
made  an  accord^  for  one  hundred  years,  without 
fraud  or  damage,  both  by  sea  and  land.     It  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  the  Argives  nor  Eleians  nor  Man- 
tineans,  nor  their  confederates,  to  bear  arms  against 

'  fTbat  ia,  Ihey  ratified  afiesh  lulion  of  that  with  the  Allien ians.] 
Ihe  existing  treatv;  therebj  iuti-         '  I"  A  peace".    This  relates  only 

matiiig  that  the  BcEotian  alliance  to  forlieaiiDg  to  attack  each  other; 

wu  not  to  be  ccnsidered  asadiwO'  the  alliana  follows  below.] 
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V.        the  Athenians,  or  the  confederates  under  the  com- 

'     '     ■    maud  of  the  Athenians,  or'  their  confederates,  by 

A.C.430.     any  fraud  or  machination  whatsoever. 

Tiw««ide»'of       "  And  the  Athenians,  Argives,  and^  Mantineans, 

^w^'uw     ^^^^  made  league  with  each  other  for  one  hundred 

rt^™'™'  years  on  these  terms  : 

"  If  any  enemy  shall  invade  the  territory  of  the 
Athenians,  then  the  Argives,  Eleians,  and  Manti- 
neans shall  go  unto  Athens  to  assist  them,  accord- 
ing as  the  Athenians  shall  send  them  word  to  do, 
in  the  best  manner  they  possibly  can.  But  if  the 
enemy  after  he  have  spoiled  the  territory,  shall  be 
gone  back,  then  their  city  shall  be  held  as  an 
enemy  to  the  Argives,  Eleians,  Mantineans,  and 
Athenians,  and  war  shall  be  made  against  it  by  all 
those  cities :  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  of 
those  cities  to  give  over  the  war,  without  the  con- 
sent of  all  the  rest. 

"And  if  an  enemy  shall  invade  the  territory, 
either  of  the  Argives,  or  of  the  Eleians,  or  of  the 
Mantineans,  then  the  Athenians  shall  come  unto 
Argos,  Elis,  and  Mautineia,  to  assist  them,  in  such 
sort  as  those  cities  shall  send  them  word  to  do,  in 
the  best  manner  they  possibly  can.  But  if  the 
enemy  after  he  hath  wasted  their  territory,  shall 
be  gone  back ;  then  their  city  shall  be  held  as  an 
enemy  both  to  the  Athenians,  and  also  to  the 
Argives,  Eleians,  and  Mantineans,  and  war  shall 
be  made  against  it  by  all  those  cities ;  and  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  any  of  them  to  give  over  the  war 


'  ["  Nor  for  the   Athniiaiis  ur  nincliimitinn  whatsoever".] 

dieir  confederates  a^'sinst  the  Ar.  '   ["  EU 

pves  ur  Eleians  or  Mantineans,  or  )mvc  made  a  defnuive 

tbeir  conrL'tleiates,  by  any  fraud  or  each  other"  &l'.] 


te*er".J 

.dtirs 
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against  that  city,  without  the  consent  of  all  the        v. 
rest.  ' — ^ 


TBAB   XII. 


"  There  shall  no  armed  men  be  suffered  to  pass     A.c.420. 
through  the  dominions  either  of  themselves,  or  of  The  ^cies'of 
any  the  confederates  under  their  several  commands,  ^'^j^e 
to^  make  war  in  any  place  whatsoever,  unless  by  ^*^«"T*  ""'* 
the  suffrage  of  all  the  cities,  Athens,  Argos,  Elis, 
and  M antineia,  their  passage  be  allowed. 

"  To  such  as  come  to  assist  any  of  the  other 
cities,  that  city  which  sendeth  them,  shall  give 
maintenance  for  thirty  days  after  they  shall  arrive 
in  the  city  that  sent  for  them  ;  and  the  like  at  their 
going  away :  but  if  they  will  use  the  army  for  a 
longer  time,  then  the  city  that  sent  for  them  shall 
find  them  maintenance,  at  the  rate  of  three  oboles 
of  iEgina  a  day  for  a  man  of  arms^,  and  of  a 
drachma  of  iEgina  for  a  horseman. 

"  The  city  which  sendeth  for  the  aids,  shall 
have  the  leading  and  command  of  them,  whilst  the 
war  is  in  their  own  territory  :  but  if  it  shall  seem 
good  unto  these  cities  to  make  a  war  in  common, 
then  all  the  cities  shall  equally  participate  of  the 
command. 

"  The  Athenians  shall  swear  unto  the  articles, 
both  for  themselves  and  for  their  confederates  : 
and  the  Argives,  Eleians,  and  Mantineans,  and  the 
confederates  of  these,  shall  every  one  swear  unto 
them  city  by  city.     And  their  oath  shall  be  the 

*  ["iVor6y««i,  tomakewar"&c.]  yvere  equal  to  five  Athenian  oboli; 

^  [**  For  a  man  of  anns,  a  light-  that  is,   to  not  (juite  se?enpence 

armed  soldier,  and  an  archer ;  and  English  (see  i.  96).    The  Athenian 

of  a  diachme  of  <£gina"  &c. — The  standard  supplanted  the  ^ginetan 

£ginetan  drachme  was  equal  to  from  the  time  of  the  founding  of 

ten  Athenian  oholi :  three  ^ginctan  Messene  and  Megalopolis.     See 

obolif  therefore,  or  half-drachme,  Muell.  iii.  10.] 
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V.        greatest  that  by  cuBtom  of  the  several  cities  is 

- — ' — '    used,  and  with  most  perfect  hosts',  and  in  these 

A.c.4ao.     words :  I  will  stand  to  this  league  according  to 

Thenrtidao/   the  orticles  thereof,  justly,  innocently,  and  si»- 

£jj^^      cerely,  and  not  transgress  the  same  by  any  art  or 

*"™^"^   machination  whatsoever, 

"  This  oath  shall  be  taken  at  Athens  by  the 
senate  and  the  officers  of  the  commons^ ;  and  admi- 
nistered by  the  Prytanea.  At  Argos  it  shall  be 
taken  by  the  senate  and  the  council  of  eighty,  and 
by  the  ArtynEe ;  and  administered  by  tbe  coundl 
of  eighty.  At  Mautineia  it  shall  be  taken  by  tbe 
procurators  of  the  people^  and  by  the  senate,  and 
by  the  rest  of  the  magistrates ;  and  administered  hy 
the  theori  and  by  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers.  At 
Elis  it  shall  be  taken  by  the  procurators  of  the 
people,  and  by  the  officers  of  the  treasury*,  and 
by  the  coancil  of  six  hundred ;  and  administered 


'  ["Wilb  victims  full-grown":  tbe  regal  authority  into  civil  and 

not  the  joungof  their  several  kiuda:  milltajy  functionB.  Muell.  iii.S.] 
hoitia  majoret,  and  not  hottia  lac-        '  [oi     ttiiuovpyoi :      magistiates 

laniei.   Am.]  not  UDConmon  in   Peloponnetus. 

'  ["  The  home  magistrales":  tliat  Amongst   the  Achoana   at  leait, 

is,thepi7tane9,archons,secTetaries,  their  chief  duty  was  to  tlansact 

BQiI  other  high  officers,  as  opposed  busioess  with  the   people :    which 

to   the    atratfgi.     Goetl. — Of    the  makes  it  possible  that  at  Argos  tbej 

"council",  and  of  "  the  eight;"  of  were  identical  with  the  leaden  oj 

Argos   we  are   entirely    ignoranL  Me p^o^Ie. Muell. iii.S. — ThetAMrt 

The  ArlyruE  must  be  an  ancient  were  a  sacred  college  whose  ftmc- 

olTice,  and  older  at  least  than  the  tious  were  perpetual,  like  the  cd- 

abolitioQ  of  tbe  monarchy,  that  is,  lege  of  pontiflcei  and   augurs  at 

than  the  Persian  war :  for  the  same  Rome.  Am.] 
office  existed  in  their  ancient  co-         *  [oi  rii  riXq  iyavric:  notsimply 

looy,  Epidaurus,  whose  constilu-  magistrates,  bnt  some   particular 

tion  resembled  that  of  Argos  only  liody  of  men  exercising  aoiercign 

in  the  mare  ancient  period.      Its  authority.  Goell.    A  body  like  ihe 

origin  may  have  been  a  division  of  original  senate  at  Rome.  Am.] 
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by  the  procurators  of  the  people,  and  by  the  keepers        v. 
of  the  law. 
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"  This  oath  shall  be  renewed  by  the  Athenians.     a.c.42o. 

Ol.89  4. 

who  shall  go  to  Elis,  and  to  Mantineia,  and  to  The  arUciVt  of 
Argos,  thirty  days  before  the  Olympian  games ;  ^^"uw 
and  by  the  Argives,  Eleians,  and  Mantineans,  who  ^^^^^J^^ 
shall  come  to  Athens,  ten  days  before  the  Panathe- 
nsean  holydays^ 

'^  The  articles  of  this  league  and  peace  and  the 
oath  shall  be  inscribed  in  a  pillar  of  stone  by  the 
Athenians  in  the  citadel :  by  the  Argives  in  their 
market-place  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo :  and  by  the  Mantineans  in  their  market- 
place within  the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter. 
And  at  the  Olympian  games  now  at  hand,  there 
shall  be  jointly  erected  by  them  all,  a  brazen  pillar 
in  Olympia  [with  the  same  inscription] . 

'^  If  it  shall  seem  good  to  any  of  these  cities  to 
add  anything  to  these  articles ;  whatsoever  shall 
be  determined  by  them  all  in  common  council,  the 
same  shall  stand  good." 

48.  Thus  was  the  league  and  the  peace  con- 
cluded :  and  that  which  was  made  before  between 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Athenians,  was  not- 
withstanding by  neither  side  renounced.     But  the  The  cormthiai» 
Corinthians,  although  they  were  the  confederates  ^  ^ 
of  the  Argives,  yet  would  they  not  enter  into  this  ^il^^l^^t^he 
league:   nay,  though  there  were  made  a  league Lacedamonian*. 
before   this   between    [them    and]    the   Argives, 
Eleians,  and  Mantineans,  that  where  one,  there  all, 
should  have  war  or  peace,  yet  they  refused  to  swear 

^  [The  great  Panathensean  holi-  piadum,  inde  ab  Hecatombsonis 
dajs.  ^  Ptoathensa  Magna  quarto  die  vicessimo  octavo  celebrabantur". 
quoque  anno,  et  tertio  quovis  Olym-    Ooeller.] 
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V.        to  it;  but  said  that  their  league  defensive  was 
■     '     ■    enough,  whereby  they  were  bound  to  defend  each 
A.C.I20.     other,  but  uot  to  take  part  one  with  another  in 
invading.     So  the  Corinthians  fell  off  from  their 
confederates,  and  inclined  again  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians. 
Tieoijmpian       49.  Xhis  summcr  were  celebrated  the  Olympian 
"o'l.90.1.     games  ;  in  which  Androsthenes,  an  Arcadian,  was 
the  first  victor  in  the  exercise  called  Pancratium'. 
<-  And  the  Lacedaemonians  were  by  the  Eleiaas  pro- 
hibited the  temple  there ;  so  as  they  might  neither 
sacrifice,  nor  contend  for  the  prizes  amongst  the 
rest :  for  that  they  had  not  paid  the  fine  set  upon 
them,  according  to  an  Olympic  law,  by  the  Eleians; 
that  laid  to  their  charge,  that  they  bad  put  soldiers 
into  the  fort  of  Phyrcon,  and  into  Lepreum,  in  the 
time  of  the  Olympic  truce-.  The  fine  amounted  unto 


'  PanMsriuncoDsisied  or  wrest-  the    armiElice,  first   to   tbdr  own 

)ing  and  Gghling  witb  fist«.  countMinea,  and  theo  to  the  other 

-  ["  According-  to  the  Olympic  Pelopounesian  slnteB :  after  whidi 

law":— "That  tliey  had  borne  anns  no  amij  couUl  invade  another"!  tet- 

against  the  fortorPlijrcon,  and  put  rilurj.  The  line  here  imposed  is  the 

their  soldiers  into  Lcprcum  in  the  same  as  thai  required  at  this  time 

timeoftheOlvinpic  truce". — Sparta  for  the  ransom  of  prisoneisof  wai: 

inconjunclionniththe  Eleians  and  whence  it  is  evident  that  the  tmis- 

J^tolians  were  the  authors  of  the  gtetaots  of  the  truce  were  cunii- 

laxup'o,  or  Peloponuesian  armis-  dered  as  becoming   slaves  of  the 

tice.  The  same  iXujiitiacai  arovlai  god,  and  required  to  be  ransomed 

putn  stop  to  warfare  for  a  sufficient  from  him.     The  fine  was  divided 

period,  to  enable  the  spectators  to  between  the  Eleians  and  the  temple 

go  and  return  from  the  festiral  iu  of  Olympia.    Bj  these  and  similar 

safe'iy.  and  during  this  period  the  laws  was  the  armistice  protected, 

lerritorj  of  Elis  was  of  course  re-  which  was  intended  not  mere];  U 

garded  as  inviolable,  and  no  armed  secure  the  celebration  of  the  gamet 

force  could  traTerse  it  without  in-  from  disturbance,  bnt  to  effect  a 

curring  the  penalties  of  sacrilege,  peaceable  meeting  of  the  Pelopon- 

The  Eleians  scot  round  to  the  dif-  uceiuns,  and  give  occanon  to  the 

ferent  states  the  airovlo^6p<n,  Inief-  settling  of  disputes  and  concluiioB 

6earfri,  of  Jupiter :  who  proclaimed  of  alliances.  A]>olli),ttic  Doric  god. 
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two  thousand  miuae,  which  was  two  minae  for  every        v. 
man  of  arms,  according  to  the  law.    But  the  Lace-    ^ 
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daemonians,  by  their  ambassadors  which  they  sent     A.c.420. 

Oi^  90  1 

thither,  made  answer,  that  they  had  been  unjustly  contentio^  be. 
condemned  ;  alleging  that  the  truce  was  not  pub-  S^moiuana  and 
lished  in  Lacedaemon  when   their   soldiers  were  ,^^"!1"  ^^°", 

the  Grecians  at 

sent  out.     To  this  the  Eleians  said  again,  that  the  oijropia.  about 

_  .  a  mulct  act  upon 

truce  was  already  begun  amongst  themselves ;  who  the  Laced»moii. 

J.  vi»i_»./»       -•       .  ••      •  I  •     •  1  iaxM  by  the  Elei- 

used  to  publish  it  first  in  their  own  dominion :  and  ans.  for  breaking 
thereupon,  whilst  they  lay  still  and  expected  no  ^^^g^^^^**" 
snch  matter,  as  in  time  of  truce,  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians did  them  the  injury  unawares.  The  Lacedae- 
monians hereunto  replied,  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  proceed  to  the  publishing  of  the  truce  in  Lace- 
daemon  at  all,  if  they  thought  themselves  wronged 
already:  but  rather,  if  they  thought  themselves 
not  wronged  yet,  then  to  do  it  by  way  of  preven- 
tion, that  they  should  not  arm  against  them  after- 
wards ^  The  Eleians  stood  stiffly  in  their  first 
argument,  that  they  would  never  be  persuaded  but 
injury  had  been  done  them  :  but  were  nevertheless 
contented,  if  they  would  render  Lepreum,  both  to 
remit  their  own  part  of  the  money,  and  also  to  pay 
that  part  for  them  which  was  due  unto  the  god. 

50.  When  this  would  not  be  agreed  unto,  they 
then  reqnired  this:  not  that  they  should  render 

was  at  this  time  regarded  as  the  time  of  their  celebratiun  to  be  regu- 

protector  of  the  sacred  armistice,  lated  by  the  Pythian  cycle  of  eight 

Thirl,  ch.  x :  Muell.  i.  7.    It  does  years.] 

not  however  appear,  that  the  non-  *  ["  But  considering  at  the  time 

payment  of  the  fine  moved  either  that  they  (tlie  Lacedismonians)  had 

the  Eleians  or  the  Delphians  to  done  them  no  wrong,  they  (the  Elci- 

claim  the  Lacedaemonians  as  slaves  ans)  afterwards  announced  to  them 

of  the  god.     The  important  infia-  the  truce  :  and  after  that,  they  (the 

ence  of  the  Delphic  oracle  on  these  Lacedaemonians)  nowhere  bore  arms 

games  is  said  to  have  occasioned  the  against  them".  Goell.] 
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Leprenm,  unless  they  would ;  bnt  that  then  they 
shoiild  come  to  the  altar  of  Japiter  Olympian, 
seeing  they  desired  to  have  free  ase  of  the  temple, 
and  there  before  the  Grecians  to  take  an  oath  to 
pay  the  fine  at  least  hereafter.  Bat  when  the 
Lacediemonians  refused  that  also,  they  were  ex- 
clnded  the  temple,  the  sacrifices,  and  the  games ; 
and  sacrificed  at  home :  but  the  rest  of  the  Grecians, 
except  the  Lepreates,  were  all  admitted  to  be  spec- 
tators. Nevertheless,  the  Eleians  fearing  lest  they 
would  come  and  sacrifice  there  by  force,  kept  a 
guard  there  of  their  youngest  men  in  arms :  to 
whom  were  added  Argivea  and  Mantineans,  of 
either  city  one  thousand,  and  certain  Athenian 
horsemen,  who  were  then  at  Argos  wMting  the 
celebration  of  the  feast.  For  a  great  fear  pos- 
sessed all  the  assembly,  lest  the  Lacedaemonians 
should  come  upon  them  with  an  army :  and  the 
^  rather,  because  Lichas  the  son  of  Arcesilaus,  a 
Ijacedsemonian,  had  been  whipped  by  the  seijeants 
upon  the  race :  for  that  when  his  chariot  had 
gotten  the  prize,  after  proclamation  made  that  the 
chariot  of  the  Bceotian  state  had  won  it,  (because 
he  himself  was  not  admitted  to  run'),  he  came 

'  [The  Lacedmrnonians  being  Greece".  Nothing  wu  bo  modi 
excluded  from  the  games,  Lichaa  coveted  by  the  Sputans  u  an  ex- 
bad  entered  bU  chariot  in  the  name  cuse  for  ^ving  effect  la  thdi  lead- 
of  the  Bceotiao  people  instead  of  iiig  maxim  of  diTiding',  in  order  to 
his  own.  He  appears  again  here-  render  powerless,  the  Pelopannenw 
after  in  nii.  43,  tM . — From  the  f ic-  states ;  and  this  unwise  provocatiao 
quency  with  which  he  introduces  was  not  forgotten  when  the  Sputani 
die  snbject,  Thucydidcs  seems  to  found  their  hands  free  boa  tk 
have  dul;  appreciated,  what  be  did  occupation  of  this  war.  Thnejeus 
not  live  lo  know  b;  experience,  the  had  not  elapsed  from  that  time, 
value  of  the  Spartan  professions  of  when  Elis  was  required  bj  Ibe 
"  mailing  a  war  for  the  liberty  of  "  deliverers  of  Greece"  to  acknow- 
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forth  into  the  race  and  crowned  his  charioteer,  to        v. 
make  it  known  that  the  chariot  was  his  own.   This    \,'  ^ " 
added  much  unto  their  fear,  and  they  verily  ex-     ^,^;^- 
pected  some  accident  to  follow.     Nevertheless  the 
Lacedsemonians  stirred  not :  and  the  feast  passed 
over. 

After  the  Olympian  games,  the  Argives  and  their 
confederates  went  to  Corinth,  to  get  the  Corinthians 
into  their  league.  And  the  Lacedaemonian  am- 
bassadors chanced  to  be  there  also :  and  after  much 
conference^  and  nothing  concluded,  upon  occasion 
of  an  earthquake  they  brake  off  the  conference,  and 


ledge  the  independence  of  her  sub-  refusal  to  obey  was  followed  by  tbe 

ject  towns :  and  on  her  refusal,  the  demolition  of  the  city,  and  the  dis- 

aDies  of  Sparta  were  summoned  to  tribution  of  the  inhabitants  amongst 

inyade  and  rarage  her  territory,  the  five  hamlets  out  of  which  it  was 

The  Arcadians  and  Achaians  in  originally  formed.    Phlius,  by  a 

particular  were  attracted  by  the  timely  compliance,  sa?ed    herself 

scent  of  the  rich  booty:  and  the  from  a  similar  fate.    After  these 

campaign  is  said  to  have  spread  acts,  which  were  discountenanced 

abandance  over  the  rest  of  Pelo-  by  both  her  allies,  Corinth    and 

ponnesus.    In  the  end  her  walls  Thebes,  it  will  excite  no  surprise  to 

were  demolished,  her  subject  towns  see  Sparta  seize  and  occupy,  in 

made  independent,  and  she  herself  time  of  peace,   the   Cadmeia  of 

reduced  to  the  state  of  a  dependent  Thebes.    All  this,  however,  might 

ally  of  Sparta.    The  next  was  a  have  been  pardonable,  and  as  the 

more  decided  step.    The  peace  of  first  necessary    step  towards    the 

Antalcidas,  the  main   feature  in  establishment  of  a  government  of 

which  was  the  guarantee  of  the  in-  Peloponnesus,  even  justifiable,  had 

dependence  of  all  the  Greek  states,  the  Spartans   at   the    same  time 

had  lecaved  the  assent  of  Sparta  in  shown  any  signs  of  a  capacity  for 

the  expectation  that  the  oligarchy  effecting  that  object    But  the  ex- 

wonld  be  found  powerful  enough  to  ample  of  Heracleia  (see  ch.  52,  and 

get  the  upper  hand  in  all  the  Pelo-  iii.  93)  and  the  countenance  given 

poDDesian  states.  But  finding  that  by  her  to  all  the  worst  acts  of  the 

she  had  miscalculated,  in  direct  30  tyrants  in  Athens,  aie  amongst 

violation  of  that  treaty  she  called  on  the  manifold  proofs  that  the  govem- 

Manteneia  (385)  to  throw  down  her  ment  of  others  was  a  business  with 

walls:  in  other  words,   to   place  which  the  Spartans  had  veiy  little 

bersdf  at  the  mercy  of  Sparta.  The  acquaintance.] 
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V.        returned  every  one  to  his  own  city.    And  so  tbis 
'tb«  ^i'.'   summer  ended. 

o'^iwi'  ^^'  The  next  winter,  the  men  of  Heraeleia  in 
The  iweuth  Trachinia  fought  a  battle  against  the  ^nianians, 
Dolopians,  Melians,  and  certain  Thessalians.  For 
the  neighbour  cities  were  enemies  to  this  city,  as 
built  to  the  prejudice  only  of  them ;  and  both 
opposed  the  same  from  the  time  it  was  first  founded, 
annoying  it  what  they  could ;  and  also  in  this 
battle  overcame  them,  and  slew  Xenares  a  Lace- 
da:mouiau,  their  commander,  with  some  others, 
Heracleots.  Thus  ended  this  winter,  and  the 
twelfth  year  of  this  war. 
lEAB  nil.  52.  In  the  very  beginning  of  the  next  summer, 
o'um!i!  the  Boeotians  took  Heraeleia,  miserably  afflicted', 
into  their  own  hands,  and  put  Hegesippidas,  a 
Lacedsemonian,  oat  of  it  for  his  evil  government. 
They  took  it,  because  they  feared,  lest  whilst  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  troubleil  about  Peloponnesus, 
it  should  have  been  taken  in  by  the  Athenians. 
Nevertheless  the  Lacedaemonians  were  offended 
with  them  for  doing  it.  The  same  summer  Alci- 
biades  the  son  of  Clinias,  being  general  of  the 
Athenians,  by  the  practice^  of  the  Argives  and 
their  confederates,  went  into  Peloponnesus,  and 
having  with  him  a  few  men  at  arms  and  archers  of 
Athens,  and  some  of  the  confederates  which  he 
took  up  there,  as  he  passed  through  the  country 
with  his  army,  both  ordered  such  affairs  by  the 
way  concerning  the  league  as  was  fit ;  and  coming 
to  the  Patreans,  persuaded  them  to  build  their 


'  ["  Grievously  infested  after  the     LaL-cdienioninn".] 
le  balllc". — "  Hegesippidas   ike        '  ["  WiUi  the  cnjipcrjtiun".] 
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walls  down  to  the  sea-side,  and  purposed  to  raise        y. 
another  wall  himself  towards  Rhium  in  Aehaia. 
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But  the  Corinthians,  Sieyonians,  and  such  others     A.c.4ia. 
as  this  wall  would  have  prejudiced,  came  forth  and 
hindered  him. 

53.  The  same  summer  fell  out  a  war  between  warbetween  the 
the    Epidaurians  and  the  Argives ;  the  pretext  a^^^T*"*  "^ 
thereof  was  about  a  beast  for  sacrifice,  which  the 
Epidaurians  ought  to  have  sent  in  consideration  of 

their  pastures  to  Apollo  Pythius,  and  had  not  done 
it :  the  Argives  being  the  principal  owners  of  the 
temple  ^  But  Alcibiades  aad  the  Argives  had 
indeed  determined  to  take  in  the  city,  though 
without  pretence  at  all ;  both  that  the  Corinthians 
might  not  stir,  and  also  that  they  might  bring  the 
Athenian  succours  from  iEgina  into  those  parts,  a 
nearer  way  than  by  compassing  the  promontory  of 
Scyllaeum.  And  therefore  the  Argives  prepared, 
as  of  themselves,  to  exact  the  sacrifice  by  invasion. 

54.  About  the  same  time  also  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians, with  their  whole  forces,  came  forth  as  far  as 

^  [Epidauros,  Troezen,  j£gina,  common   to  all    the  surrounding 

and  other  towns,    received    their  district,  though    belonging   more 

share  of  Doric  inhabitants  either  particularly  to  the  Argives.    The 

mediately  or  immediately  from  Ar-  Dryopians,  in   their  character  of 

gos :  but  she  having  lost  her  power  CraugallidaB  (see  iv.  54,  note)  had 

over  the  towns  of  Argolis,  certain  erected  temples  to  the  same  god  at 

obligations  on   the  part  of  those  Asine    in    acknowledgment   of  a 

cities  towards  Argos  belonging  to  similar  dependence :  of  which  one 

early  times,  became  at  a  later  pe-  only  was  spared  by  the  Argives, 

riod  mere  forms.     Such  was  the  when  they  destroyed    that   town, 

obligation  of  the  Epidaurians  to  Muell.  i.  5.     Which  of  the  above 

send  sacrifices  to  the  temple  of  two  temples  is  meant  by  Thucy- 

ApoUo  Pythseus :  a  temple  erected  dides,  is  disputed :  Arnold  under- 

on  the  ascent  to  the  Larissa  of  Ar-  stands  that  at  Argos,  Valcknaer  and 

gos,  probably  soon  after  the  Dorian  others  that  at  Asine. — Of  the  word 

invasion,  to  the  national  ddty  who  Porafiiwvt  *^  in  consideration  of  their 

bad  led  them  into  the  country,  and  pastures'*,  no  explanation  is  given] 

VOL.  IX.  F 
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Leuctra,  in  the  confines  of  their  own  territory  to- 
wards Lyc8Bum,  under  the  conduct  of  Agis,  the  son 
of  Archidamus,  their  kin^.  No  man  knew  agunst 
what  place  they  intended  the  war;  no  not  the 
cities  themselves,  out  of  which  they  were  levied'. 
But  when  in  the  sacrifices  which  they  made  for 
their  passage  the  tokens  observed  were  unlat^, 
they  went  home  again ;  and  sent  word  about  to 
their  confederates,  (being  now  the  month  Car- 
neius),  to  prepare  themselves  after  the  next  feast  of 
the  new  moon,  (kept  by  the  Dorians),  to  be  again 
upon  their  march.  The  Argives,  who  set  forth  the 
twenty-sixth  day  of  the  month  before  Cameios, 
though  they  celebrated  the  same  day,  yet  all  the 
time  they  continued  invading  and  wasting  Epi- 
daaria'.    And  the  Epidaurians  called  in  their  con- 

'  [ThisissDexceptloDtotbege-  rian  territoi;  and  wuted  it  the 
neralmleaflbePelopunnesiancoD-  whole  time  (till  the  Carneun  boli- 
fedenc;,  that  the  ol^ect  for  which  da^s)".  Goell.— The  HyanslUi 
the  allies  were  summoned,  should  and  Cameia  were  fesliTals  id  con- 
be  publicly  declared:  a  rule  of  secutive  months  in  honour  of  ApoDo 
some  moment  foi  the  independence  of  Amycle :  the  latter  a  wailib 
of  the  less  important  roembers.  festival,  lasting  nine  dajs,  durii; 
Another  example  of  the  same  ex-  which  nine  tents  were  pitched  Deal 
ception  is  seen  in  the  invasion  of  thecity,  in  each  of  which  lived  nine 
AtticabyCleomeDes:Herod.T.74.]  men  in  the  ntanneruf  a  milituy 

'["And  sent  word  about  to  their  camp.  Muell.  ii.  8.  It  was  nnlaw- 
alliea,  to  be  prepared  to  march  after  ful  for  the  Dorians  to  bevain* 
the  nest  month,  which  was  the  during  this  festival:  and  the  Spar- 
month  Cameiusand  a  featiral  with  tana  made  it  their  excuse  for  Imt- 
the  Dorians,  tlpon  their  retreat,  ing  the  Athenians,  when  Ihey 
the  Argives  setting  out  on  the  applied  to  them  for  aid,  lofi^llM 
fourth  da;  before  the  end  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  single-baiuM; 
month  next  to  the  month  CameiuB,  see  Herod,  vi.  106,  120. — AtmU 
and  mflrchiDgthe  whole  of  that  da;,  supports  his  reading,  bjaoppwing 
crossed  the  frontien  of  the  Epidau-  that  the  fu^rqpia,  the  passage  nf 
rians  and  began  wasting  their  ter-  the  fronljers,  was  the  onlj  object  of 
lilor;",  Belck.Am. — "And  march-  theArgives:  that, that efleeted,the7 
ing  that  da;,  inraded  the  Epidau-  might  ravage  the  territoijr  ihm*. 
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federates  to  help  them  :   whereof  some  excused        v. 
themselves  upon  the  quality  of  the  month ;  and 


TBAR  XIII. 


Others  came  but  to  the  confines  of  Epidauna,  and     a.c.419. 
there  stayed. 

56.  Whilst  the  Argives  were  in  Epidauria,  the  ac419. 
ambassadors  of  divers  cities,  solicited  by  the  Amb^a^'ow 
Athenians,  met  together  at  Mantineia,  where  in  a  jn^e'-^^^i 

,  -ni«i  e>    r^  but  cannot  agree. 

conference  amongst  them  Euphamidas  of  Connth 
said :  ^^  that  their  actions  agreed  not  with  their 
words ;  forasmuch  as  whilst  they  were  sitting  there 
to  treat  of  a  peace,  the  Epidaurians  with  their 
confederates  and  the  Argives  stood  armed,  in  the, 
meantime,  against  each  other  in  order  of  battle  : 
that  it  was  therefore  fit,  that  somebody  should  go 
first  unto  the  armies  from  either  side  \  and  dissolve 
them  ;  and  then  come  again  and  dispute  of  peace'*. 
This  advice  being  approved,  they  departed,  and 
withdrew  the  Argives  from  Epidauna.  And  meet- 
ing afterwards  again  in  the  same  place,  they  could 
not  for  all  that  agree :  and  the  Argives  again 
invaded  and  wasted  Epidauria. 

The  Lacedsemonians  also  drew  forth  their  army 
against  Caryae :  but  then  again  their  sacrifice  for 
passage  being  not  to  their  mind,  they  returned. 
And  the  Argives,  when  they  had  spoiled  about  the 
third  part  of  Epidauria,  went  home  likewise.  They 
had  the  assistance  of  one  thousand  men  of  arms  of 
Athens,  and  Alcibiades  their  commander:  but 
these  hearing  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  in  the 
field  ^,  and  seeing  now  there  was  no  longer  need  of  ThcenaofUie 
them,  departed.     And  so  ended  this  summer. 


thirteenth, 
summer. 


lested,  whilst  the  allies  of  the  Epi-  *  ["  That  some  one  from  either 

daarians  were  prevented   by  the  side  should  go'^  Sec.] 

festival  from  crossing  the  frontiers  ^y^g^-partucrGai'/'had  ended^eix 

to  help  them.]  expedition" :  Haack.  Popp.  Bred. 

F  2 
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V.  56.  The  next  winter  the  Lacedaemonians,  nn- 

'tT*«xi^"    ^^^o^"^  *^  the  Athenians,  put  three  hundred  garrison 

A.C.1IB.8.    soldiers  under  the  command  of  Agesippidas  into 

The  Argi™  ic-  EpidauFus  by  sea.     For  which  cause  the  Argives 

«™'^r*^wn  came  and  expostulated  with  the  Athenians,  that 

eo»i  to  b«  of  thB  whereas  it  was  written  in  the  articles  of  the  leaeue, 

Athait  that  no  enemy  should  be  suffered  to  pass  through 

either  of  their  dominions,  yet  had  they  suffered  the 

Lacedsmonians  to  pass  by  sea :  and  said  they  had 

wrong,  unless  the  Athenians  would  again  put  the 

Messenians  and  Helotes  into  Pylus  against  the 

liacedeemonians.    Hereupon  the  Athenians,  at  the 

persuasion  of  Alcibiades,  wrote  upon  the  Lacouian 

pillar',  [under  the  inscription  of  the  peace],  that 

the  Lacedaemonians  had  violated  their  oath  :  aud 

they  drew  the  Helotes  out  of  Cranii,  and  put  them 

again  into  Pylus,  to  infest  the  territory  with  driving 

off  booties  ;  but  did  no  more. 

All  this  winter,  though  there  was  war  between 
the  Argives  aud  Epidaurians,  yet  was  there  no  set 
battle  :  but  only  ambushes  and  skirmishes,  wherein 
were  slain  on  both  sides  such  as  it  chanced.  Bat 
A.C.47&  in  the  end  of  winter,  and  the  spring  now  at  hand, 
ouTO.a.  ^g  Arpves  came  to  Epidaurus  with  ladders,  as 
destitute  of  men  by  reason  of  the  war^  thinking  to 

Arn. :  the  same  word  being  used  in  articles  of  the  peace  to  be  wiitUa 

the  first  part  of  the  sentence  in  the  in.    [The  writing  upon  this  pillar 

sense  or"diew  forth  their  army",  that  the  Lacedtemnuians  had  no- 

Goeller,  bjanalterationof  thelent  bted  their  oaths,  was  a  step  short 

and  punctuation,  makes  the  sense  of  declaring  the  treatj  to  be  at  an 

as  fallows:  "The  Athenians  Sec,  end:  which  would  have  been  done 

hearing  tbat  the   Lacedsmoniana  bjdestrojing  the  pillar.  Aru.] 

were  in  the  Geld, came  to  help  with  '  [That   is,   expecting  that  the 

a  thousand   men   &c. :  and  when  Epidaurians  would  be  abroad,  de- 

the;  were  no  longer  wanted,  went  fending  their  terrilorj  against  the 

boroe".]  plundering  warfare  of  the  Argives. 

'  Wbiuh  was    erected  for   the  Arnold.] 
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have  won  it  by  assault :  but  returned  again  with        v. 
their  labour  lost.     And  so  ended  this  winter  ;  and 
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the  thirteenth  year  of  this  war.  A.c.4ia 

Ol.  90  3 

67.  In  the  middle  of  the  next  summer,  the  La- 


YEAR  XIT. 


cedaemonians  seeins:  that  the  Epidaurians  their    ^  c.  4ia 

Ol*  90  2.  3 

confederates  were  tired,  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Preparation  ^ 
cities  of  Peloponnesus,  some  had  already  revolted,  ^^J^^^^ 
and  others  were  but  in  evil  terms ;  and  apprehend-  ^'8**- 
ing  that  if  they'  prevented  it  not,  the  mischief 
would  spread  still  further :  put  themselves  into  the 
field  with  all  their  own  forces,  both  of  themselves 
and  their  Helotes,  to  make  war  against  Argos, 
under  the  conduct  of  Agis,  the  son  of  Archidamus, 
their  king.  The  Tegeats  went  also  with  them,  and 
of  the  rest  of  Arcadia  all  that  were  in  the  Lace- 
daemonian league.  But  the  rest  of  their  confede- 
rates, both  within  Peloponnesus  and  without,  were 
to  meet^  together  at  Phlius  :  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
Boeotians  five  thousand  men  of  arms  and  as  many 
light-armed,  five  hundred  horse,  and  to  every 
horseman  another  man  on  foot^,  [which  holding 
the  horse's  mane  ran  by  with  equal  speed]  :  of 
Corinthians  two  thousand  men  of  arms,  and  of 
the  rest  more  or  less  as  they  were  :  but  the  Phlia- 
sians,  because  the  army  was  assembled  in  their 
own  territory,  p^t  forth  their  whole  power. 

68.  The  Argives,  having  had  notice  both  for- 
merly^ of  the  preparation  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  afterward  of  their  marching  on  to  join  with 


'  ["  If  they  quickly*^  &c.]  armed  men,wbo  sometimes  mounted 

'  [•*  Were  tnet  together".]  behind,  sometimes  vaulted  off  ra- 

'  [*'  Fire  hundred  horsemen,  and  pidly,  and  were  thus  doubly  for* 

as  many  hamippp*.    The  Boeotian  midable.  Muell.  iii.  12.] 

cavalry  were  accompanied  by  lightr  *  [**  Both  at  firsV\'] 
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V.        the  rest  at  Phlius,  brought  their  army  likewise 
"^ — ' —    into  the  field.  They  had  with  them  the  aids  of  the 

YEAB  XIV.  ^ 

A.  c.  418.    Mantineans  and  their    confederates,   and    three 

Ol.00  2. 3 

thousand  men  of  arms  of  the  Eleians :  and  marching 
forward,  met  the  Liacedaemonians  at  Methydriom, 
a  town  of  Arcadia,  each  side  seizing  on  a  hill. 
And  the  Argives  prepared  to  give  battle  to  the 
TheUcedaOToiw  Lacedaemonians,  whilst  they  were  single.      But 

ians  and  their        ..  i*!!"  •%  •  i  -i^  ii 

confederates  Agis,  dislodgmg  his  army  by  night,  marched  on 
meetatPhiius.  ^^  pj^jj^g  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  confedcratcs,  unseen. 

The  Argives  go  Upou  kuowlcdgc  hcrcof,  the  Argives  betimes  in  the 
^ Jfo^tof"  **  morning  retired  first  to  Argos,  and  afterwards  to 
Nemea.  ^^  forcst  of  Ncmca  ^  by  which  they  thought  the 

Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates  would  fall  in. 
TheLacetUeincm.  But  Agis  camc  uot  thc  way  which  they  expected : 

Sans  Gome  into     t.^.-iait  i  •  a  t  jt** 

the  plains  before  but  With  thc  Laccdaemonians,  Arcadians,  and  Epi- 
^^^^'  daurians,  whom  he  acquainted  with  his  purpose, 

took  another  more  difficult  way  to  pass,  and  came 
down  into  the  Argive  plains.  The  Corinthians 
also,  and  Pellenians  and  Phliasians,  marched  an- 
other troublesome  way^.  [Only]  the  Boeotians, 
Megareans,  and  Sicyonians  were  appointed  to 
come  down  by  the  way  of  the  forest  of  Nemea*,  in 
which  the  Argives  were  encamped ;  to  the  end 
that  if  the  Argives  should  turn  head  against  the 
Lacedaemonians,  these  might  set  upon  them  at  the 
back  with  their  horse.  Thus  ordered,  Agis  entered 
into  the  plains,  and  spoiled  Saminthus  and  some 
other  towns  thereabouts.  59.  Which  when  the 
Argives  understood,  they  came  out  of  the  forest* 

*  ["  To  the  road  through  Nemea:        *  ["  By  another  hy-road  over  the 

hy  which  they  thought  the  Lacedae-  mountains".  Muell.] 
raonians  &c.  would  fall  in  (to  the        *  ["  By  the  road  to  Nemea".] 
plain  of  Argos)".]  *  ["  Out  of  Nemea'*.] 
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somewhat  after  break  of  day  to  oppose  them  ;  and        v. 
lighting  among  the  PhUasians  and  Corinthians,  slew 
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some  few  of  the  Phliasians,  but  had  more  slain  of   ^  c.  4i8. 

their  own  by  the  Corinthians,  though  not  many. 

The  Boeotians,  Megareans,  and  Sieyonians,  marched 

forward*  towards  Nemea,  and  found  that  the  Argives 

were  departed  :  for  when  they  came  down  and  saw 

their  country  wasted,  they  put  themselves  into 

order  of  battle.    And  the  Lacedaemonians  on  the  The  Aigives 

other  side  did  the  same ;  and  the  Argives  stood  ^f  iH^ir. 

intercepted  in  the  middest  of  their  enemies.     For »«» and  the 

*      ,  BcBOtioos: 

in  the  plain  between  them  and  the  city,  stood  the  «id  the  Laoed«. 
Lacedaemonians  and  those  with  them ;  above  them,  do^dween 
were  the  Corinthians,  PhUasians,  and  Pellenians ;  "^^l^l^l 
and  towards  Nemea,  were  the  Boeotians,  Sicyon-  «*y- 
ians,  and  Megareans.     And  horsemen  they  had 
none :  for  the  Athenians  alone  of  all  their  confe- 
derates were  not  yet  come. 

Now  the  generality  of  the  army  of  the  Aleves 
and  their  confederates  did  not  think  the  danger 
present  so  great  as  indeed  it  was  ;  but  rather  that 
the  advantage  in  the  battle  would  be  their  own  : 
and  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  intercepted,  not 
only  in  the  Argives'  territory,  but  also  hard  by  the 
city.  But  two  men  of  Argos,  Thrasyllus,  one  of  Propositions  of 
the  five  commanders  of  the  army,  and  Alciphron,  SJ^'^ritatT  ^^ 
entertainer^  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  when  the**^^*^- 
armies  were  even  ready  to  join,  went  unto  Agis, 
and  dealt  with  him  to  have  the  battle  put  off: 
forasmuch  as  the  Argives  were  content  and  ready 
both  to  propound  and  accept  of  equal  arbitrators, 
in  whatsoever  the  Lacedaemonians  should  charge 


men 


*  ["  Aa  ihey  hod  been  ordered".]        ^  [wpoUvo^ :  see  iii.  70,  note.] 
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V. 


them  withal ;  and  in  the  meantime  to  have  peace 
'     '     *    with  them  solemnly  confirmed. 

YBAK  XIV.  •' 

A.  c.  418.  60.  This  these  Argives  said  of  themselves,  with- 
and  accepted  bj  out  the  command  of  the  generality.  And  Agis,  of 
fa^wHi^of Se  himself  likewise,  accepting  their  proposition  with- 
mt  of  the  com.  q^|.   deliberation   had  with  the  major  part,  and 

manden.  j  r         ^ 

having  communicated  it  only  to  some  one  or  more 
of  those  that  had  charge  in  the  army  \  made  truce 
with  them  for  four  months  ;  in  which  space  they 
were  to  perform  the  things  agreed  upon  betwixt 
Agis  withdraw-  them :  and  then  presently  he  withdrew  his  army 
fs^t^nsurd^frft  without  giving  account  to  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
^^e  confede.  leaguc  why  hc  did  so.  The  Lacedaemonians  and 
the  confederates  followed  Agis,  according  to  the 
law^,  as  being  their  general ;  but  among  them- 
selves taxed  him  exceedingly :  for  that  having  a 
very  fair  occasion  of  battle,  the  Argives  being 
inclosed  on  all  sides  both  by  their  horse  and  foot, 
he  yet  went  his  way  doing  nothing  worthy  the 
great  preparation  they  had  made.  For  this  was, 
in  very  truth,  the  fairest  army  that  ever  the  Gre- 
cians had  in  the  field  unto  this  day.  But  it  was 
most  to  be  seen,  when  they  were  all  together  in  the 
forest  of  Nemea* :  where  the  Lacedaemonians  were 


^  [The  escort  of  the  king  was 
called  by  the  name  of  damosia^  and 
consisted  of  his  tent-comrades :  to 
which  belonged  the  Polemarchs,  the 
Pythians,  the  three  o/xotoi  and  the 
two  ephors  who  attended  the  king 
on  all  expeditions.    Muell.  iii.  12.] 

^  [As  soon  as  the  king  bad  as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  army, 
and  had  crossed  the  boundaries,  he 
became,  by  ancient  custom,  general 
with  unlimited  command.  He  had 


authority  to  dispatch  and  assemble 
armies,  and  to  lead  and  encamp  the 
army  according  to  his  own  judg- 
ment. Any  person  who  dared  to 
resist  him,  was  outlawed :  and  be 
had  power  of  life  and  death,  and 
could  execute  without  trial.  MudL 
iii.  6.] 

^  \^And  it  was  best  seen  whilst  it 
was  yet  all  together  in  Nemea".  It 
is  probable  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  their  allies  on  their  return  took 
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with  their  whole  forces,   besides  the  Arcadians,        y. 
Boeotians,     Corinthians,     Sicyonians,     Pellenians,    - — ' — * 
Phliasians,  and  Megareans ;  and  these  all  chosen    a.  c.  418. 
men   of  their  several  cities,  and  such  as   were 
thought  a  match,  not  only  for  the  league  of  the 
Argives,  but  for  such  another  added  to  it.     The 
army  thus  ^  oflfended  with  Agis,  departed ;  and  were 
dissolved  every  man  to  his  home. 

The  Argives  were  much   more   oflfended  with 
those  of  their  city,  which  without  the  consent  of  the 
multitude  had  made  the  truce :  they  also  supposing, 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  escaped  their  hands 
in  such  an  advantage  as  they  never  had  the  like 
before ;  in  that  the  battle  was  to  have  been  fought 
under  the  city  walls,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
many  and  good  confederates.    And  in  their  return  Thraaynu. 
they  began  to  stone  Thrasyllus  at  the  Charadrum  ;  j;:;^^!:;^^^^ 
the  place  where  the  soldiers,  before  they  enter  into  p«^«- 
the  city  from  warfare,  use  to  have  their  military 
causes  heard  ^.   But  he  flying  to  the  altar  saved  him- 
self :  nevertheless  they  confiscated  his  goods. 

61.  After  this,  the  Athenians  coming  in  with  the  The  Athenians 
aid  of  one  thousand  men  of  arms  and  three  hun-  aJ^k^io  break 
dred  horse  under  the  conduct  of  Laches  and  Nicos-  ^®  ^**' 
tratus,  the  Argives  (for  they  were  afraid  for  all  this 
to  break  the  truce  with  the  Lacedaemonians)  willed 
them  to  be  gone  again :  and  when  they  desired  to 

the  road  through  Nemea  to  Pblius,  entering  the  city,   to    have  their 

being  the  easiest  route :  they  could  causes  (av6  ffrpariiai:)  that   have 

not  otherwise  have  been  all  together  arisen  out  of  the  campaign  heard", 

at  Nemea.  Schol.]  Goell.     The  military  courts  were 

'    [**  Thus  the  army,  offended  held  without    the    city :    because 

with  Agis,  retreated"  &c.  Bekker.]  within  the  walls,  the  ordinary  law 

'  ["In  thebedof  theCharadrus:  would  have  resumed  its  authority 

the  place  the  soldiers  use,  before  and  its  usual  forms.    Am.] 


ORboK 
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T.  treat,  woald  not  present  them  to  the  people  till 
nut  »iT '  ™*^^  '"'™®  ^  ^^^  Mantineaus  and  Eleians,  who  were 
A.c.4ia  not  yet  gone,  forced  them  unto  it  by  their  impor- 
tunity. Then  the  Athenians,  in  the  presence  of 
Alcibiades  that  was  ambassador  there,  spake  unto 
the  Argives  and  their  confederates ;  saying  "  that 
the  truce  was  unduly  made  without  the  assent  of 
the  rest  of  their  confederates,  and  that  now  (for 
they  were  come  time  enough)  they  ought  to  fall 
The  Art!ir«  agaiu  to  the  war" :  and  did  by  their  words  so  pre- 
ud  htJ^'  vail  with  the  confederates,  that  they  all,  save  the 
Argives,  presently  marched  against  Orehomenus  of 
Arcadia.  And  these,  though  satisfied,  stayed  be- 
hind at  first',  bat  afterwards  they  also  went;  and 
sitting  down  before  Orehomenus,  jointly^  besieged 
and  assaulted  the  same ;  desiring  to  take  it  in  as 
well  for  other  causes,  as  chiefly  for  that  the  hostages 
which  the  Arcadians  had  given  to  the  LacedK- 
monians  were  there  in  custody.  The  Orchomenians, 
feariiig  tbe  weakness  of  their  walls,  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  army,  and  lest  they  should  perish  before 
any  relief  could  arrive,  yielded  up  the  town  on 
conditions :  "  to  be  received  into  the  league,  give 
hostages  for  themselves,  and  to  surrender  the 
hostages  held  there  by  the  Lacedaemonians  into  the 
hands  of  the  Mantineans".  62.  The  confederates 
after  this,  having  gotten  Orehomenus,  sat  in  coundl 
about  what  town  they  should  proceed  against  next. 
The  Eleians  gave  advice  to  go  against  Iieprenm ; 
,  but  the  Mantineaus  against  Tegea'.     And  the 

'  ["And    Uiese   prevailed   with  piiacipal   towns  of  Arcadia,  woe 

also,  yet  Btaid"  9cc.    GcwII.]  connected   bj    their  position,  ll« 

<  ["  Thej  all" :  all  the  allies.]  Cormei  with  Sparta,  tbe  latter  with 

*  [.Tcgea  and  Maatineia,  the  two  Argos,  Hiiicli  supplied  occuioi)  tx 
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Argives  and  AthentaDS  concurred  in  opinion  with        y. 
the  Mantineans.    But  the  Eleians.  takins"  it  in  evil    ' — ' — * 

^  ^  TEAE   XIT. 

part  that  they  did  not  decree  to  go  against  Lepreum,     A.c.4ia 
went  home.     But  the  rest  prepared  themselves  at  Tegea'^  which 
Mantineia  to  go  against  Tegea,  which  also  some  '^^^^^^ 
within  had  a  purpose  to  put  into  their  hands.  they  go  home. 

63.  The  Lacedaemonians,  after  their  return  from  TheL«ced«iioii. 
Argos  with  their  four  months'  truce,  severely  ques-  jj^f^'^^^fo, 
tioned  Agis,  for  that  upon  so  fair  an  opportunity  as  "'^^rfng  tbo 
they  never  had  before,  he  subdued  not  Argos  to  the  Qofoaghten. 
state :  for  so  many  and  so  good  confederates  would 
hardly  be  gotten  together  again  at  one  time.  But 
when  also  the  news  came  of  the  taking  of  Orcho- 
menus,  then  was  their  indignation  much  greater : 
and  they  presently  resolved,  contrary  to  their  own 
custom,  in  their  passion,  to  raze  his  house,  and  fine 
him  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  drachmas  ^  But  he 
besought  them  that  they  would  do  neither  of  these 
things  yet :  and  promised  that,  leading  out  the 
army  again,  he  would  by  some  valiant  action  cancel 
those  accusations ;  or,  if  not,  they  might  proceed 
afterwards  to  do  with  him  whatsoever  they  thought 
good.  So  they  forbore  both  the  fine  and  the  razing 
of  his  house :  but  made  a  decree  for  that  present, 
such  as  had  never  been  before :  that  ten  Spartans 
should  be  elected  and  joined  with  him  as  coun- 
cillors, without  whom  it  should  not  be  lawful  for 
him  to  lead  the  army  into  the  field  ^. 

interminable  feuds  between  them :  *  \li^a  fivpiaai :  a  hundred  thou- 

and  these  feuds  were  heightened  by  sand  drachmae :  that  is,  if  these  were, 

the  circumstance  that  the  contigu-  as  supposed  by  Mueller,  ^ginetan 

008  plains,  which  formed  the  main  drachmae,  about  5,729/.  Ss.  4d,:  the 

part  of  their  territories,  were  liable  to  iEginctan   drachme    being   about 

be  much  damaged  by  the  waters  from  thirteen-pence  three-farthings.  See 

their  mountains,  which  might  easily  ch.  47  and  i.  96,  note.] 

be  turned  toward  either  side.  Thirl.]  '  ["  They  made  a  deeree  at  that 

i 
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V.  64.  In  the  meantime  came  news  from  their  side 

- — ' — ■    inTegea;  that,  unless  they  came  presently  with  aid, 
AC, 418.     the  Tegeans  would  revolt  to  the  Arg^ves  and  their 
Theiiwdimmn.  Confederates ;  and  that  they  wanted  little  of  being 
™/i''nt.''ihe    revolted  already.     Upon  this,  the  Lacedsemonians 
fieM  to  reuiu    with  spccd  Icvied  all  their  forces,  both  of  them- 
selves and  their  Helotes,  in  snch  nnmber  as  they 
had  never  done  before,  and  marched  nnto  Ores- 
teium  in  Msenalia :  and  appointed  the  Arcadians, 
SQch  as  were  of  their  leagne,  to  assemble  and  follow 
them  at  the  heels  to  Tegea.    The  Lacedsemoniam 
being  come  entire  to  Oresteium,  from  thence  sent 
back  the  sixth  part  of  their  army,  in  which  they 
put  both  the  youngest  and  the  eldest  sort,  for  the 
custody  of  the  city ;  and  with  the  rest  marched  on  to 
Tegea :  and  not  long  after  arrived  also  their  confe- 
derates of  Arcadia.    They  also  sent  to  Corinth,  and 
to  the  Bceotians,  Fhoceans,  and  Locrians,  to  come 
with  their  aids  with  all  speed  to  Mantineia.     But 
these  had  too  short  a  warning  ;  nor  was  it  easy  for 
them,  unless  they  came  all  together  and  stayed  for 
one  another,  to  come  through  the  enemy's  country, 
which  lay  between  and  barred  them  of  passage. 
Nevertheless,  they  made  what  haste  they  could. 
TiwUcaiiemon- And  thc  LaccdaBmomans,  tahiDg  wlth  them  th«r 
i^il^ofM^  Arcadian  confederates  present,  entered  into  the 
"'*'»■  territory  of  Mantineia ;  and  pitching  their  camp  by 

the  temple  of  Hercules,  wasted  the  territory  about 
65.  The  Argives  and  their  confederates,  as  soon 
as  they  came  in  sight,  seized  on  a  certain  place 

ptesent,  snch  Sec. ;  for  the;  elected  whieh  the  Spartan  general  has  bcea 

ten  SparUna  lo  be  of  his  council,  putundei  iherestratDtofacoundl: 

without  whose"  &c.     Mueller  (iii.  ns  the  case  of  Alcidas,  iti- 69,  T6, 

S)  considers  the  Uw  not  to  have  7!),    But  in  those  vases  tbe  conDcil 

been  passed  for  thai  campaign  out;,  had  not  an  equal   voice  with  the 

We  bate  already  seen  instances  in  general.] 


'[**  Seeing  that  they  were  march-  almost  all  the  streams  being,  at 

ing  against"  SccJ]  some  part  of  their  cou  rse,  swallowed 

'  [Some  apprehension  of  his  own  up,  and  reappearing  at  a  greater 

"different from  his  original  plan''.]  or  less  interval.    This  plain  is  so 

'  [The  plain  of  Mantineia  is  a  complete  a  level,  that  in  some  parts 
high  table-land,  considerably  above  there  is  not  slope  enough  to  carry 
the  level  of  the  valleys  on  the  coast  off  the  mountain  torrents :  and  it 
of  Peloponnesus,  although  sur-  would  be  flooded,  but  for  trenches 
rounded  by  high  mountains  with  made  to  carry  the  waters  towards 
respect  to  which  it  is  itself  a  low  one  or  other  of  the  katavothra  pro- 
plain.  It  is  so  complete  a  basin,  vided  by  nature  for  their  discharge, 
that  the  streams  which  flow  into  it  Thus  the  waters  about  Mantineia 
from  the  mountains  have  no  outlet  were,  anciently,  carried  off  by  the 
but  through  the  mountains  them-  katavothra  at  the  southern  extre- 
selves :  the  limestone  of  the  country  mity  of  the  plain,  in  the  territory  of 
abounds  in  caverns,  and  the  streams,  Tegea.  But  Agis,  here,  turns  them 
sinking  into  these,  appear  again  at  in  the  opposite  direction,  towards 
a  considerable  distance  in  the  val-  Mantineia :  where  the  katavothra 
leysat  a  lower  level  near  the  coast,  were  smaller,  and  the  drainage 
These  twaUowsj  katavothra,  are  ex-  consequently  would  be  less  easily 
ceedingly   numerous  in  Arcadia:  effected.    Arnold.] 
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fortified  by  nature  and  of  hard  access,  and  put        v. 
themselves  into  battle  array.    And  the  Lacedae- 
monians marched  presently  towards  them;   and     f^^il^!- 

.   1  •  1         »  T^  1  Oi,90.8. 

came  np  witnm  a  stone  or  a  dart  s  cast.  But  then 
one  of  the  ancient  men  of  the  army  cried  out  unto 
Agis,  (seeing  him  to  go  on  ^  against  a  place  of  that 
strength),  that  he  went  about  to  amend  one  fault 
with  another :  signifying,  that  he  intended  to  make 
amends  for  his  former  retreat  from  Argos,  which 
he  was  questioned  for,  with  his  now  unseasonable 
forwardness.  But  he,  whether  it  were  upon  that 
increpation,  or  some  other  sudden  apprehension 
of  his  own^,  presently  withdrew  his  army  before 
the  fight  began  ;  and  marching  unto  the  territory 
of  Tegea,  turned  the  course  of  the  water  into  the 
territory  of  Mantineia^:  touching  which  water, 
because  into  what  part  soever  it  had  his  course  it 
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V.  did  mQch  harm  to  the  country,  the  Mantineans 
^^^"jj^,-  and  Tegeans  were  at  wars.  Now  his  drift  was,  hy 
A.C.4I8.  the  turning  of  that  water  to  provoke  those  Arglves 
and  their  confederates  which  kept  the  bill,  when 
they  should  hear  of  it,  to  come  down  and  oppose 
them  ;  that  so  they  might  fight  with  them  in  the 
plain.  And  by  that  time  he  bad  stayed  about  the 
water  a  day,  he  had  diverted  the  stream.  The 
Argives  and  tbeir  confederates  were  at  first  amazed 
at  this  their  sudden  retreat  from  so  near  them : 
and  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it.  But  when 
after  tbe  retreat  they  returned  no  more  in  sight, 
and  that  they  themselves,  lying  still  on  the  place, 
did  not  pursue  them :  then  began  they  anew  to 
accuse  their  commanders,  both  for  suffering  the 
LacedsemoniaDS  to  depart  formerly,  when  they  had 
them  inclosed  at  so  fair  an  advantage  before  Argos; 
and  now  again,  for  not  pursuing  them  when  they 
ran  away,  but  giving  them  leave  to  save  themselves, 
BArgira  and  bctrayiog  thc  anuy.  The  commanders  for  the 
"^^^  present  were  much  troubled  hereat :  but  after- 
■«k  tbo  wards  they  drew  down  the  army  from  the  hill,  and 
coming  forth  into  the  plain,  encamped  as  to  go 
against  the  enemy.  66.  The  next  day,  the  Argives 
aud  their  confederates  put  themselves  into  sach 
order  as,  if  occasion  served',  they  meant  to  fight 
in :  and  the  Lacedeemonians  returning  from  the 
water  to  the  temple  of  Hercules,  the  same  place 
where  they  had  formerly  encamped,  perceived  the 
enemies  to  be  all  of  them  in  order  of  battle  hard 
by  them,  come  down  already  from  tbe  hill.  Cer- 
tainly tbe  Lacedaemonians  were  more  affrighted 

'  ["  If  tliej  should  light  upon  him".} 
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at  this   time^  than  ever  they  had  been  to  their        v. 
remembrance  before.     For  the  time  they  had  to 
prepare  themselves,  was   exceedingly  short:  and     A.c.4ia 
such  was  their  diligence  that  every  man  fell  imme-  TheLacedsmoo. 
diately  into  his  own  rank^,  Agis  the  king  command-  Ii^«  lili^r 
ing  aU  according  to  the  law.     For  whilst  the  king  *^^^- 
hath  the  army  in  the  field,  all  things  are  com- 
manded by  him  :  and  he  signifieth  what  is  to  be 
done  to  the  polemarchi,  they  to  the  lochagi,  these 
to  the  pentecontateres,  and  these  again  to  the 
enomotarchi ;  who  lastly  make  it  known,  every 
one  to  his  own  enomotia.     In  this  manner,  when 
they  would  have  anything  to  be  done,  their  com- 
mands pass  through  the  army,  and  are  quickly 
executed.    For  almost  all  the  Lacedaemonian  army, 
save  a  very  few,  are  captains  of  captains^:  and  the 
care  of  what  is  to  be  put  in  execution  lieth  upon 
many. 

67.  Now  their  left  wing  consisted  of  the  Sciritae^ 
which  amongst  the  Lacedaemonians  have  ever  alone 
that  place.  Next  to  these  were  placed  the  Bra- 
sideian  soldiers  lately  come  out  of  Thrace,  and 
with  them  those  that  had  been  newly  made  free^. 

1  [^  And  straightway  they  fell  of  also  perhaps  Arcadian.  In  marches 

themselfresrapidlyintotheirranks''.]  they  formed  the  advanced  guard : 

'  [^  Ate  commanders  of   com-  in  camp  they  occupied  the  extreme 

manders".  An  allusion  to  the  end-  place,  and  in  batUe  the  left  wing. 

lesi  gradations  of  rank  in  the  Lace-  Although  we  have  no  express  state- 

dsmonian  army :  whereby  almost  ment  of  their  mode  of  arming,  they 

erery  Spartan  was  in  some  respect  can  hardly  have  been  heavy^rmed 

a  commander.]  troops :  since  they  were  particularly 

'  [Originally  the  Scirits  were  no  employed  when  a  rapid  change  of 

donbt,  as  they  were  called,  inhabit-  })osition,  or  a  vigorous  attack,  such 

ants  of  the  district  Sciritis,  on  the  as  storming  heights,  was  required. 

confines  of  Laconia,  towards  Par-  They  were  often  at  the  post  of 

ihasia ;  their  rights  and  duties  ap-  greatest  danger.    They  were  600 

pear  to  haTe  been  defined  by  agree-  in  this  war.    Muell.  iii.  12.] 
ment;  their  mode  of  fighting  was        *  [vioSafiutSiiQ :  seech.  34, note.] 
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V.  After  them  in  order  the  rest  of  the  liacedsemon- 
»m*.xit'  ^^"^'  band  after  band;  and  by  them  Arcadians, 
A.c.4ifl.  g|-gt  the  Herseans,  after  these  the  Meenalians.  In 
the  right  wing  were  the  Tegeats,  and  a  few  I^ace- 
deemonians  in  the  point  of  the  same  wing.  And 
upon  the  outside  of  either  wing,  the  horsemen.  So 
Ei»  order  of  itu  stood  thc  Lacedsemonians.  Opposite  to  them,  in 
JI^^'""  the  right  wing  stood  the  Mantineans;  because  it 
was  upon  their  own  territory  ;  and  with  them  such 
Arcadians  as  were  of  their  league.  Then  the 
thousand  chosen  Arg^ves',  which  the  city  had  for 
a  long  time  caused  to  be  trained  for  the  wars  at 
the  public  charge :  and  next  to  them  the  rest  of  the 
Argives.  After  these,  the  Cleonseans  and  Omeates, 
their  confederates.  And  lastly,  the  Athenians, 
with  the  horsemen  (which  were  also  theirs)  had  the 
left  wing.  68.  This  was  the  order  and  preparation 
of  both  the  armies.  The  army  of  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians appeared  to  be  the  greater.  But  what  the 
nnmber  was,  either  of  the  particulars  of  either  side 
or  in  general,  I  could  not  exactly  write.  For  the 
number  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  agreeable  to  the 
secrecy  of  that  state,  was  unknown ;  and  of  the 

'  [FTom  the  time  that  the  Dorian  after  the   upper  haod  in  Atgoc, 

ArgiTea  look  in  and  made  citizens  wliich  could  not  be  without  the  dit- 

of  the  perioeci  of  the  surrounding  appearanceoflhe  Dorian  character: 

to«me,  for  replenishing:  their  own  as  was  seen  in  the  diminution  of 

numbers  (see  ch.  36,  note),  com-  their  military  sliill.  For  this  reason 

mences  an  entirely  new  era  in  the  the  A^ves  were  reduced  to  form  a' 

constitution  of  Argos.   The  newly-  standing  army  of  a  thousand  dd- 

adopted   citizens   appear   to   have  zens  of  noble  extiBctioD,  under  the 

obtained  the  full  lights  of  the  old :  command  of  generals   possessing 

and  the  change  in  her  can&titulion  great  citil  power.     This  body  soon 

was  no  less,  than  if  the  whole  body  eiideHvoured  to  set  np  an  oligarchy: 

of  the  Achisan  perisci  in  Laconia  but  the  democracyproved  to  betbe 

had  declared  themselves  the  sotc'  prepondciating   power.     Mueller, 

reign  power.    Democracy  bad  erer  iii.  4.    See  Hermann,  §  33,  38.] 
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other  side^  for  the  ostentation  usual  with  all  men        v. 
touching  the  number  of  themselves,  was  unbelieved. 


*  [•*  In  aU  seven  lochi;  in  each  the  field  (seeiv.  126,  note).— It  was 

lochoa  four  pentecostyes ;  in  each  to  her  hoplites,  armed  with  long 

penteoostys  four  enomotie". — The  spear,  short  sword,  and  a  huge 

ivt^futria  was,  as  the  word  shows,  a  shield  hanging  from  the  neck  hy  a 

nomher  of  men  bound  by  a  com-  thong  and  reaching  down  to  the 

mon  oath :  they  stood  io  the  deep  knee,  that  her  attention  was  almost 

phalanx  one  behind  the  other,  the  exclusiyely  devoted.    It  was  this 

enomotaich  at  the  head  of  the  whole  manner  of  arm  ing  that  the  Achaeans 

file.    But  here  the  enomotia  ap-  found  themselves  unable  to  cope 

pears  to  have  had  fonr  files  of  eight  with,  when  the  Dorians  invaded 

men  each :  that  is,  32  men  in  all.  Peloponnesus :  and  to  this  the  Spar- 

The  seven  lochi  therefore  contained  tans  owed  their  victory  over  the 

35S4  hoplites.  To  these  adding  the  naked  Persians  at  Plattea,  who,  as 

300  picked  men  about  the  king,  the  Herodotus  says  (ix.  H2),  were  not 

400  cavalry,  and  the  old  men  in  behind  the  Spartans  in  either  cour- 

reserve  by  the  baggage,  perhaps  age  or  strength,  but  without  armour 

500,  the  whole  amount  would  be  or  military  skill  could  make  no  im- 

4784.    A  sixth  part  of  the  army  pression  on  the  Spartan  phalanx, 

having  been  sent  back  (ch.  64),  the  But  Iphicrates,  the  Athenian,  dis- 

entire  army  must  have  been  5740  covered  the  way,  by  doubling  the 

men :  repiesenting  the  number  of  length  of  the  spear  and  sword,  and 

hoplites,  which  after  all  her  losses  greatly  diminishing  the  size  of  the 

in  the  field  Sparta  herself  could  at  shield,  of  rendering  the  peltasUe 

this  time  furnish.  Fifty  years  later,  (targetiers)  formidable  even  to  the 

at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  700  Spar-  Spartan  hoplites :  as  they  found  out 

tans  were  all  she  could  bring  into  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra.] 

VOL.  IX.  G 
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Nevertheless,  the  number  of  the  Lacedaemonians  A.c.4ia 
may  be  attained  by  computing  thus.  Besides  the 
Sciritfle,  which  were  six  hundred,  there  fought  in 
all  seven  regiments,  in  every  regiment  were  four 
companies,  in  each  company  were  four  enomotise^ 
and  of  every  enomotia  there  stood  in  front  four : 
but  they  were  not  ranged  all  alike  in  file,  but 
as  the  captains  of  bands  thought  it  necessary; 
but  the  army  in  general  was  so  ordered,  as  to  be 
eight  men  in  depth.  And  the  first  rank  of  the 
whole,  besides  the  Scirita?,  consisted  of  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  soldiers. 
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T.  69.  Now  when  they  were  ready  to  join,  the 

na  ,„'■  commanders  made  their  hortatives,  every  one  to 
A.c.4ia  those  that  were  under  hia  own  command.  To 
•b«  horutim  to  the  Mantineans  it  was  said,  "that  they  were  to 
Z^'^^M^  fight  for  their  territory,  and  concerning  thor 
"^  liberty  and  servitude ;  that  the  former '  might  not 

be  taken  irom  them,  and  that  they  might  not 
agfun  taste  of  the  latter."  The  Argivea  were  admo- 
nished, "  that  whereas  anciently  they  had  the  lead- 
ing of  Peloponnesus  -,  and  in  it  an  equal  share,  they 
should  not  now  suffer  themselves  to  be  deprived 
of  it  for  ever ;  and  that  withal,  they  should  now 
revenge  the  many  injuries  of  a  city,  their  ueigh- 
bour  and  enemy."  To  the  Athenians,  it  was 
remembered,  "  how  honourable  a  thing  it  would 
be  for  them,  in  company  of  so  many  and  good 
confederates,  to  be  inferior  to  none  of  them ;  and 
that  if  they  had  once  vanquished  the  Lacedfemon- 
iaus  in  Peloponnesus,  their  own  dominion  would 
become  both  the  more  assured,  and  the  larger  by 
it ;  and  that  no  other  would  invade  their  territory 
hereafter."  Thus  much  was  said  to  the  Ar^ves 
t.  and  their  confederates.  But  the  LacedEemoniam 
encouraged  one  another,  both  of  themselves,  and 
also  by  the  manner  of  their  discipline  in  the  wars^; 

'  ["  And  for  thdr  dominion  or  Itading  (^ifiovia).  Goeller.] 

■eTvitude:UiatUieone,aftertasting  '  {/arA   rir   roXipcw  vipur: 

of  it,  might  not  be  taken"  &c.  See  "  with  mU'-songi''.  The  jnni  tixk 

ch.  28.]  its  DBme  from  tbat  of  ApoUa :  k 

*  [Tbe  ^yifun-ia  refen  lo  Ibe  was  fint  oiled  irfui^(tailnrXlk> 
time  of  the  Peloptds ;  and  the  Do-  the  hjmn,  and  lastly  the  risgoi. 
riaoihereappropriatetotheniEelTes  It  was  origiuallj  a  song-  mug  ate 
the  greatness  of  the  Achteans  of  an^delifemnce:  asafter  a  plagoei 
Mjcens.  Arn. — "  And  at  one  lime  or  victory.  And  v6^itc  wai  Ac 
an  equal  share  of  it":  that  is,  an  strain  or  miuical  part  of  the  mag- 
equal  Bhaie  with  the  Spartans  of  the  Mnell.  ii.  6, 8.] 
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taking  encouragement,  being  valiant  men,  by  the        v. 
commemoration  of  what  they  already  knew;  ad 
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being  well  acquainted,  that  a  long  actual  experi-  a.c.418. 
ence  conferred  more  to  their  safety  than  any  short 
verbal  exhortation,  though  never  so  well  delivered. 
70.  After  this  followed  the  battle.  The  Argives  Tiie  sghu 
and  their  confederates  marched  to  the  charge  with 
great  violence  and  fury.  But  the  Lacedaemonians 
slowly  and  with  many  flutes,  according  to  their 
military  discipline ;  not  as  a  point  of  religion,  but 
that,  marching  evenly  and  by  measure,  their  ranks 
might  not  be  distracted ;  as  the  greatest '  armies, 
when  they  march  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  use 
to  be. 

71.  Whilst  they  were  yet  marching  up,  Agis  the 
king  thought  of  this  course.  All  armies  do  thus. 
In  the  conflict  they  extend  their  right  wing,  so  as 
it  cometh  in  upon  the  flank  of  the  left  wing  of  the 
enemy:  and  this  happeneth,  for  that  every  one, 
through  fear,  seeketh  all  he  can  to  cover  his  un- 
armed side  with  the  shield  of  him  that  standeth 
next  to  him  on  his  right  hand ;  conceiving,  that  to 
be  so  locked  together  is  their  best  defence.  The 
beginning  hereof,  is  in  the  leader  of  the  first  file 
on  the  right  hand :  who  ever  striving  to  shift  his 
unarmed  side  from  the  enemy,  the  rest  upon  like 
fear  follow  after.  And  at  this  time,  the  M antineans 
in  the  right  wing  had  far  encompassed  the  Sciritse: 
and  the  Lacedaemonians  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
Tegeats,  were  come  in  yet  further  upon  the  flank 
of  the  Athenians,  by  as  much  as  they  had  the 
greater  army.     Wherefore  Agis,  fearing  lest  his 

'  [As  "  large"  armies  &c.] 

G  2 
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V.  left  wiDg  should  be  encompassed,  and  supposing 
"«*■  xi»  ^^^  Mantineans  to  be  come  in  far,  signified  onto 
A.C.41B.  the  Sciritae  and  Brasideians  to  draw  out  part  of 
their  bands,  and  therewith  to  equalise  their  left 
wing  to  the  right  wing  of  the  Mantineans ';  and 
into  the  void  space,  he  commanded  to  come  np 
Hipponoidas  and  Aristocles,  two  colonels^  with 
their  bands  out  of  the  right  wing,  and  to  Ml  in 
there  and  make  up  the  breach :  conceiving  that 
more  than  enough  would  still  be  remaining  in 
their  right  wing,  and  that  the  left  wing  opposed 
to  the  Mantineans  would  be  the  stronger.  72.  Bnt 
it  happened,  (for  he  commanded  it  in  the  very 
onset  and  on  the  sudden),  both  that  Aristocles  and 
Hipponoidas  refused  to  go  to  the  place  com- 
manded ;  {for  which  they  were  afterwards  banished 
Sparta,  as  thought  to  have  disobeyed  out  of  cow- 
ardice) ;  and  that  the  enemy  had  in  the  meantime 
idso  charged:  and  when  those  which  he  com- 
manded to  go  to  the  place  of  the  Sciritoe  went  not, 
they  could  no  more  reunite  themselves  nor  close 
TbeLacodcmoB.  again  the  empty  space^.  But  the  Lacedsemoniaos, 
!^u^ to*  though  they  had  the  worst  at  this  time  in  every 
^X^v'^ut  point  for  sMU,  yet  in  valour  they  manifestly  showed 
themselves  superior.  For  after  the  fight  was  once 
begun,  notwithstanding  that  the  right  wing  of  the 
Mantineans  did  put  to  flight  the  Sciritee  and  Brasi- 
deians, and  that  the  Mantineans   together  with 

'  ["To  make  a  flank  movement  '  ["  Two  polemaichi,  wilh  Ibeit 

from  tfaemselTes"  (the  LacedsemoD-  luchi  oat  of  &c.] 

ians,  die  centreof  thearmj')  "notil  *  ["And  when  upon  the  locU 

they  extended  as  far  as  the  Man-  not  moving  forward,  he  ordendlht 

tineans".    The  Scirils  and  Man.  Sciritte  to  join  them  (the  I^oeda- 

tineana  were  the  left  and  right  wing  monians),  thej  too  were  no  kngK 

of  each  army.]  able  to  effect  the  junction".] 
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their  confederates  and  those  thousand  chosen  men        y. 
of  Argos,  falling  upon  them  in  flank  by  the  breach 
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not  yet  closed  up,  killed  many  of  the  Lacedaemon-  a.c.4i«. 
ians,  and  put  to  flight  and  chased  them  to  their 
carriages^  slaying  also  certain  of  the  elder  sort  left 
there  for  a  guard ;  so  as  in  this  part  the  Lacedse- 
monians  were  overcome :  yet  with  the  rest  of  the 
army,  and  especially  the  middle  battle  where  Agis 
was  himself,  and  those  which  are  called  the  three 
hundred  hor/temen^  about  him,  they  charged  upon 
the  eldest  of  the  Argives,  and  upon  those  which 
are  named  the  Jive  cohorts^,  and  upon  the  Cleon- 
aeaiis  and  Orneates,  and  certain  Athenians  arranged 
amongst  them ;  and  put  them  all  to  flight :  in  such  TheLacedamaou- 
sort  as  many  of  them  never  struck  stroke,  but  as  I?^tor^.^* 
soon  as  the  Lacedaemonians  charged  gave  ground 
presently ;  and  some  for  fear  to  be  overtaken*  were 
trodden  under  foot. 

73.  As  soon  as  the  army  of  the  Argives  and  their 
confederates  had  in  this  part  given  ground,  they 
began  also  to  break  on  either  side.  The  right 
wing  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeats  had  now 
with  their  surplusage  of  number  hemmed  the 
Athenians  in,  so  as  they  had  the  danger  on  all 
hands ;  being  within  the  circle,  pent  up,  and  with- 
out it,  already. vanquished**.     And  they  had  been 


'  [In reality, ^^/ttet:  8eeiv.38,n.]  dow  broken  off  on  both  sides;  and 

'  [It  may  be  supposed  that,  like  at  the  same  time  the  right  wing  of 

Sparta,  Argos  contained  five  quar-  the  Laccdasmonians  and  Tegeates 

ters,  each  of  which  had  its  own  with  their  superior  numbers  sur* 

lochos:  but  no  infofmatian  about  rounded  the  Athenians;  and  danger 

these  fifre  lochi  is  attainable.  Am.]  beset  them  on  both  sides,  in  the  one 

'  [^  And  some,  not  quick  enough  part  being  surrounded,  and  in  tlie 

to  escape  bdng  overtaken".]  other  already  beaten".    Compare 

*  [^  As  soon  as  Sec.  they  were  the  battle  in  iv.  96.  Goell.] 
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the  most  distressed  pait  of  all  the  anny,  had  not 
their  horsemeii  come  in  to  help  them.  Withal  it 
fell  out  that  Agis,  when  be  perceived  the  left  wii^ 
of  his  own  anny  to  labour,  namely,  that  which 
was  opposed  to  the  Mantineans  and  to  those  thou- 
sand Argives,  commanded  the  whole  army  to  go 
and  relieve  the  part  overcome.  By  which  means 
the  Athenians  and  soch  of  the  Argives  as,  together 
with  them,  were  overlaid,  whilst  the  army  passed 
by  and  declined  them,  saved  themselves  at  leisure. 
And  the  Mantineans  with  their  confederates,  and 
those  chosen  Argives,  had  no  more  mind  now  of 
pressing  upon  their  enemies :  but  seeing  thrar  side 
was  overcome  and  the  Lacedsemonians  approaching 
them,  presently  turned  their  backs.  Of  the  Man- 
tineans the  greatest  part'  were  slain ;  but  of  those 
chosen  Argives,  the  most  were  saved ;  by  reason 
the  flight  and  going  off  was  neither  hasty  nor  long. 
>D-  For  the  LacedEemonians  fight  long  and  constantly, 
''  till  they  have  made  the  enemy  to  turn  his  back : 
but  that  done,  they  follow  him  not  far. 

74.  Thus,  or  near  thus,  went  the  battle ;  the 
greatest  that  had  been  of  a  long  time  betweoi 
Grecians  and  Grecians  ;  and  of  two  the  most 
famoQS  cities.  The  Lacedaemonians  laying  toge- 
ther the  arms  of  their  simu  enemies,  presently 
erected  a  trophy,  and  rifled  their  dead  bodies'. 
Their  own  dead  they  took  up,  and  carried  them 

'  ["  ATany  were  slain" — "  The  duriiip  ihe  battle,  was  fDibidden  to 

fligbt  Aouvm- and  fioing  off''  &c.  tlic  Spartana:  and  tbeconaerntiOB 

Besides  not  makiug  In ng  pursuits,  to  tlie  gods  of  the  spoilt  of  the  thin 

the  IjBceilicmonians  were  also  for-  cncmirs,  nawellasallicjincitigafbt 

bidden  to  spoil  the  skin  during  the  m'tory,    nerc    considered   u  31- 

battle ;  for  a  very  obvious  reason.]  omened.    With  the  retreat  eeuti 

'  [The  spoiling  of  anns,  at  least  all  liostililiea.    UndL  iiL  12.] 
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to  T^ea,  where  they  were  also  buried :  and  deli-        v. 
yered  to  the  enemy  theirs  under  truce.     Of  the 
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Argives,  and  Omeates,  and  Cleonaeans  were  slain     a.c.418. 

Ol.  90  3. 

seven  hundred :  of  the  Mantineaus,  two  hundred :  Number  of  the 
and  of  the  Athenians  with  the  iEginetae,  likewise  ^**^ 
two  hundred,  and  both  the  captains.  The  confe- 
derates of  the  Lacedsemonians  were  never  pressed, 
and  therefore  their  loss  was  not  worth  mentioning: 
and  of  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves,  it  is  hard 
to  know  the  certainty ;  but  it  is  said,  there  were 
slain  three  hundred. 

75.  When  it  was  certain  they  would  fight  \  Pleis- 
toanax  the  other  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
with  him  both  old  and  young,  came  out  of  the  city 
to  have  aided  the  army :  and  came  forth  as  far  as 
Tegea,  but  being  advertised  of  the  victory  they 
returned.  And  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  out  to 
turn  back  also  those  confederates  of  theirs,  which 
were  coming  to  them  from  Corinth  and  from  with- 
out the  isthmus.  And  then  they  also  went  home 
themselves ;  and  having  dismissed  their  confede^ 
rates,  (for  now  were  the  Cameian  holidays),  cele- 
brated that  feast.  Thus  in  this  one  battle  they  Thei.aced«noo. 
wiped  oflF  their  disgrace  with  the  Grecians :  for  j^utatTJn'**^ 
they  had  been  taxed  both  with  cowardice  for  the 
blow  they  received  in  the  island,  and  with  impru- 
dence and  slackness  on  other  occasions.  But  after 
this,  their  miscarriage  was  imputed  to  fortune, 
and  for  their  minds  they  were  esteemed  to  have 
been^  ever  the  same  they  had  been. 

1  [*'  Wlien  the  battle  was  about  occasioned  by  the  dissension  be- 

ttldog  place".    It  was  against  the  tween  Demaretus  and  Cleomenes. 

law  that  both  kiogs  should  be  with  Herod,  v.  75.] 

the  army  at  the  same  time :  a  law  ^  [*'  To  be  still  the  same".] 
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V.  The  day  before  this  battle  it  chanced  also  that 

"^1^^    the  Epidauriana  with  their  whole  power  invaded 
AC-41&     the  territory  of  Ai^os,  as  being  emptied  much 
TiieEpidauriBiia  of  DQeQ :   aod  whilst  the  Argives  were   abroad, 
I^o^A,^'  kiUed  many  of  those  that  were  left  behind  to 
TbeAthmiuH  defcod  it'.    Also  three  thousand  men  of  Elis  and 
b^F-lri^imu^  thousand  Athenians,  besides  those  which  had 
been  sent  before,  being  come  after  the  battle  to 
md  the  Mantineans,  marched  presently  all  to  Epi- 
daurus  ;  and  lay  before  it  all  the  while  the  Lace- 
daemonians were  celebrating  the  Carneian  holidays: 
and  assigning  to  every  one  his  part,  began  to  take 
in  tlie  city  with  a  wall.     But  the  rest  gave  over: 
only  the  Athenians  quickly  finished  a  fortificaUon, 
(which  was  their  task),  wherein  stood  the  temple 
of  Juno^.     In  it  amongst  them  all  they  left  a  gar- 
rison ;  and  went  home  every  one  to  his  own  dty. 
t^iflh''.™™,.  A-nd  so  this  summer  ended. 
pMceeooduiied     76.  lu  thc  beginning  of  the  winter  following, 
S^™^i^      the  Ijacedaemonians,  presently  after  the  end  of  the 
ucnicmouiuii.  Carnejan  holidays,  drew  out  their  army  into  the 
field :  and  being  come  to  Tegea,  sent  certain  pro- 
positions of  agreement  before  to  Ai^os.    There 


'  ["  And  of  the  ATgires  left  be-  worship  of  the  Samian  Juno,  u  wdl 

hind  to  defend  it  and  that  came  as  that  at  Sparta,  Epidaurns,  ud 

out  to  meet  tbem,  slew  man^r".]  £gitia,  being  suppiraed,  bom  tbe 

'  [Neither  Jupiler  nor  Juno  were  rescmblanceofthe  ceremonies,  lobe 

flienuine   Donan    gods,   but   were  derived  from  Argos.  ThcoatiTetn- 

amongst  those  borrowed  by  them  ditionscoDcemingloareonljIibii- 

from  other  natioDs.     The  whole  of  lous  expressions  for  the  idea*  and 

ArgolisandCorinthwcrefrontearl;  feelings   excited  bf  this  leligioa: 

times  nnder  the  protection  of  Juno,  aoJ  the  Corinthian  fkblesofUedM, 

origina]l;aPelasgiangoddess!snd  whoseworahip  with  that  of  Juno  Ike 

Argos  was  the  original  seat  of  her  Corinthians  introduced  at  Cori^n, 

worship,  which  thence  reeeired  its  refer  to  the  indigenous  wonliiptf 

peculiar  form  and  obaracter;  the  Juno  Acrsa.  Mueller,  iv.  10.) 
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were,  before  this  time,  many  citizens  in  Argos  well       v. 
affected  to  the  Lacedsemonians,  and  that  desired    -     *"^^ 

'  YEAM  xrr. 

the  deposing  of  the  Argive  people  :  and  now  after  a.c.418. 
the  battle  they  were  better  able  by  much  to  per- 
suade the  people  to  composition  than  they  formerly 
were.  And  their  design  was,  first,  to  get  a  peace 
made  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  after  that  a 
league ;  and  then  at  last  to  set  upon  the  commons. 

There  went  thither  Lichas  the  son  of  Archesilaus, 
entertainer^  of  the  Argives  in  Lacedsemon,  and 
brought  to  Argos  two  propositions  :  one  of  war,  if 
the  war  were  to  proceed ;  another  of  peace,  if  they 
were  to  have  peace^.  And  after  much  contradic- 
tion, (for  Alcibiades  was  also  there),  the  Lacedae- 
monian faction,  that  boldly  now  discovered  them- 
selves, prevailed  with  the  Argives  to  accept  the 
proposition  of  peace  ;  which  was  this. 

77'  *'  It  seemeth  good  to  the  council^  of  the  the  abticlki. 
Lacedaemonians  to  accord  with  the  Argives  on  these 
articles : 

"  The  Argives  shall  redeliver  unto  the  Orchome- 
nians  their  children,  and  unto  the  Maenalians  their 
men,  and  unto  the  Lacedaemonians  those  men  that 
are  at  M antineia^ :  they  shall  withdraw  their  sol- 
diers* from  Epidaurus,  and  raze  the  fortification 
there. 

**  And  if  the  Athenians  depart  not  from  Epi- 
daurus  [likewise],  they  shall  be  held  as  enemies 


*  [irp^voc :  see  iii.  70,  note.]  peace,  if  they  would  have  peace'\ 

*  ["And  brought  two  proposi-  Goeller.] 

lions:  one,  of  the  terms  on  which        '[^*Totheassembly":seei.87,n.] 
the  war  should  proceed,  if  they        *  [See  ch.  61.] 
would  haTc  war:  another  of  the        '  [That  is,  the  Athenians  and 

terms  on  which  there  should  be  the  allies :  see  ch.  75.    Goeller.] 
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T.        both  to  tbe  Argives  and  to  the  Lacedsmonians,  and 
TtAMxn     ^**  ^°  *^®  confederates  of  them  both. 
&.c.4ia         "  If  the  LacedEemonians  have  any  men'  of  thein 
Tb.  A^riicio.     in  custody,  they  shall  deliver  them  every  one  to 
his  own  city. 

"  And  for  so  much  as  concemeth  the  god,  the 
Argives  shall  accept  composition  with  the  Epi- 
daurians,  upon  an  oath  which  they  shall  swear, 
touching  that  controversy ;  and  the  Argives  shall 
^ve  the  form  of  that  oathl 

"  All  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  both  small  and 
great,  shall  be  free  according  to  their  patrial  laws. 

"  If  any  without  Peloponnesus  shall  enter  into 
it  to  do  it  harm,  the  Argives  shall  come  forth  to 
defend  the  same,  in  such  sort  as  in  a  common 
council  shall  by  the  Peloponnesians  be  thoo^t 
reasonable^. 

"  The  confederates  of  the  Lacedfemonians  with- 
out Peloponnesus,  shall  have  the  same  conditions 
which  the  confederates  of  the  Aleves  and  of  the 
LacedsemoniaDS  have  ;  every  one  holding  his  own. 

"  This  composition  is  to  hold  from  the  time,  that 
they  shall  both  parts  have  showed  the  same  to 
their  confederates,  and  obtained  their  consent^. 

'  [raita :  any  ehild.']  be  decided  bj  the  oath  of  tbe  Epi- 

'  ["  And  for  so  much  as  con-  danriang,  whether  they  bdiered  it 

cetneth  the  ofleriDglo  thegod  Sec  tobedueornoL  As  to  the  ciuton 

the  Spartans  to  requite  au  oath  of  amongst  the  ancients  of  purging 

the  Epidaurians,  and  to  administer  themselves  hy  their  oath,  beddca  the 

it  (o  them  accordingly".    This  is  examples  cited  by  Arnold  there  if 

Goeller's  auggestioa.     Arnold  con-  one  in  Homer,  Iliad  yfi.  580.] 
siders  the  passage  as  corrupt:  btit         '  [This  clause  is  aimed  at  tbe 

that  the  general  sense  of  it  is,  that  Athenians,  as  tbe  preceding  one  at 

the  matter  of  the  beast  for  sacrifice  the  Mantineana  and  Eleians.] 
alleged  by  the  Argives  to  be  due  to         *  ["  And  having  shown  tbeae  to 

the  temple  of  Apollo  Fythieus  from  their  confederates,  let  them  aai* 

the  Epidanrians  (seech.  53),should  nmipantian  if  tbey  will".  Godkr.] 
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ABOIVB8  AND 
LACBDJIMON- 
IAI«a. 
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^  And  if  it  shall  seem  good  to  either  part  to  add        y. 
or  alter  anything^  their  confederates  shall  be  sent    Vbabxit. 
unto,  and  made  acquainted  therewith  ^"  ^^'i?^ 

78.  These  propositions  the  Argives  accepted  at 
first ;  and  the  army  of  the  Lacedaemonians  returned 
from  Tegea  to  their  own  city.  But  shortly  after, 
when  they  had  commerce  together,  the  same  men 
went  further ;  and  so  wrought,  that  the  Argives 
renouncing  their  league  with  the  Mantineans, 
Eleians,  and  Athenians,  made  league  and  alliance 
with  the  Lacedaemonians  in  this  form. 

79.  '^  It  seemeth  good  to  the  Lacedaemonians  thb  lbaoub 
and  ArgiTCS  to  make  league  and  alliance  for  fifty 
years  on  these  articles  : 

'^  That  either  side  shall  allow  unto  the  other 
equal  and  like  trials  of  judgment,  after  the  form 
used  in  their  cities. 

"  That  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus 
(this  league  and  alliance  comprehending  also  them) 
shall  be  free  both  from  the  laws  and  payments  of 
any  other  city  than  their  own ;  holding  what  they 
have^  and  afibrding  equal  and  like  trials  of  judg- 
ment according  to  the  form  used  in  their  several 
cities^ 

"  That  every  of  the  cities  confederate  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,  without  Peloponnesus,  shall  be  in 


'  ["  And  if  any  thing  else  shall  '  ["  Let  the  other  cities  in  Pelo- 

seem  good  to  the  allies,  let  them  ponnesus  he  partakers  of  the  treaty 

send  it  home  (to  the  Spartans  and  and  alliance,  retaining  their  own 

Aigires)".   Goell.     See  the  same  laws  and  institutions  and  their  own 

precaution,  ch.4I.   The  purport  of  territory,  giving   equal    and  like 

this  ohscure  passage  seems  to  he,  trials  of  judgments  {Karrct  Trdrpta) 

that  the  treaty  was  to  he  communi-  according  to  the  customs  of  their 

eated  to  the  allies  of  each,  hut  not  ancestoTi\  Bekker  &c. :  Kowavtov- 

to  depend  on  their  sanction.  Thirl.]  r<uv.  Vulgo,  koivclv  lovrntv.'] 
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V.        the  same  condition  with  the  Lacedsemonians  :  and 
the  confederates  of  the  Argives,  in  the  same  with 


TBAB  XIV. 


A.c.4ia     the  Argives :  every  one  holding  his  own. 
The  league  ^^  That  if  at  any  time  there  shall  need  an  expe- 

Ai^i^and  dition  to  be  taken  in  common,  the  Lacedaemonians 
^***^""°**°***°*  and  the  Argives  shall  consult  thereof,  and  decree 
as  shall  stand  most  with  equity  towards  the  confe- 
derates. And  that  if  any  controversy  arise  between 
any  of  the  cities,  either  within  or  without  Pelo- 
ponnesus, about  limits  or  other  matter^  they  also 
shall  decide  it. 

"  That  if  any  confederate  city  be  at  contention 
with  another,  it  shall  have  recourse  to  that  city 
which  they  both  shall  think  most  indififerent :  bat 
the  particular  men  of  any  one  city  shall  be  judged 
according  to  the  law  of  the  same." 

80.  Thus  was  the  peace  and  league  concluded : 

and  whatsover  one  had  taken  from  the  other  in 

the  war,  or  whatsoever  one  had  against  another 

The  ArgiT«i  and  otherwise,  was  all  acquitted.     Now\  when  they 

^^1^^^^  were  together  settling  their  business,  they  ordered 

that  the  Athen.  ^jj^t  thc  Arffivcs  should  ucithcr  admit  herald  nor 

lans  ahall  qmt  ^ 

the  fort.  ambassage  from  the  Athenians  till  they  were  gone 
out  of  Peloponnesus,  and  had  quit  the  fortifica- 
tion :  nor  should  make  peace  or  war  with  any 
They  aoucit  the  without  couscut  of  thc  rcst.  Aud  amougst  other 
Tto^STreroit  things  wWch  they  did  in  this  heat,  they  sent 
from  the  Athen.  ambassadoTS  from  both  their  cities  to  the  towns 
lying  upon  Thrace  and  unto  Perdiccas :  whom  they 
also  persuaded  to  swear  himself  of  the  same  league. 
Yet  he  revolted  not  from  the  Athenians  presently, 


'  ["  And  now  managing  their    receive  no  herald  or  embassy  ton 
affairs  in  common,  they  voted  to    the  Athenians,  till'*  &c.] 
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but  intended  it :  becanse  he  saw  the  Argives  had        v. 
done  so ;  and  was  himself  also  anciently  descended    '^ — ""^^ 

^  TBAB   XIV. 

out  of  Arffos  \  They  likewise  renewed  their  old  oath     A.c.4ia 

Ol.  90  8 

with  the  Chalcideans  ;  and  took  another  besides  it. 
The  Argives   sent  ambassadors  also  to   Athens,  DemoBthenes 
requiring  them  to  abandon  the  fortification^  they  ^4*^^^^ 
had  made  against  Epidaurus.     And  the  Athenians  f  ^'"J^g^^ 
considering  that  the  soldiers  they  had  in  it  were  the  same  by  a 
few  in  respect  to  the  many  others  that  were  with  Epuuurian*. 
them  in  the  same,  sent  Demosthenes  to  fetch  them 
away.     He,  when  he  was  come,  and  had  exhibited 
for  a  pretence  a  certain  exercise  of  naked  men 
without  the  fort,  when  the  rest  of  the  garrison 
were  gone  forth  to  see  it,  made  fast  the  gates :  and 
afterwards  having  renewed  the  league  with  the 
Epidaurians,  the  Athenians  by  themselves  put  the 
fort  into  their  hands. 
81  •   After  the  revolt  of  the  Arrives  from  the     a.c.417. 

Ol.90«  8 

league,  the  Mantineans  also,  though  they  withstood  The  Mantin^ 
it  at  first,  yet  being  too  weak  without  the  Argives,  J^^Jflthem. 
made  their  peace  with  the  Lacedaemonians;  and 
laid  down  their  command  over  the  other  cities  ^ 

'  [He  was  eighth  in  descent  from  aristocratical  party  would  therehy 

Temenus  of  Argos,  the  founder  of  become  predominant  in  Pelopon- 

the  family  of  the  Temenidse,  the  nesus,  was  her  object  in  the  peace 

kings  of  Macedonia.]  of  Antalcidas  (387).  As  to  Arcadia 

'  [See  ch.  75.]  in  particular,  nothing  was  so  much 

'  Which  they  had  the  leading  of  to  be  dreaded  by  her  as  its  becom- 

in  Arcadia.  [That  is,  over  the  Par-  ingunited,aud  thereby  independent 

rhasians  and  others:  see  ch.  33, 67.  and  powerful :  as  it  would  thereby 

A  leading  maxim  of  Spartan  policy,  lie  in  its  power  at  any  time  to  cut 

not  less  perseveringly  followed  up  her  off  from  all  intercourse  with  the 

tiian  the  subversion  of  the  iytanU^  north  of  Greece.    This  it  was  that 

was  to  keep  Peloponnesus  divided  suggested  to  theThebans  the  found- 

amongst  the  greatest  possible  num-  ing  of  Megalopolis:  a  plan  exe- 

her  of  independent  states :  this,  in  cuted  by  Epaminondas  after  the 

the  mistaken  expectation  that  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  and  followed  a 
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V.        And  the  LacedtemoDians  and  Argives  with  a  thon- 

•     ■ — ■    sand  men  of  either  city  having  joined  their  anas, 

4.c.4i».     the  Ijacedffimouians  first,  with  their  single  power, 

sierooud       reduced  the  government  of  Sicyon  to  a  smaller 

*^^^   number;  and  then  they  both  together  dissolved 

the  democracy  at  Ai^s.     And  the  oligarchy  was 

established  conformable  to  the  state  of  Lacedsmon. 

These  things  passed  in  the  end  of  winter,  and 

near  the  spring.     And  so  ended  the  fourteenth 

year  of  this  war. 

82.  The  next  summer  the  Diclideaus'  seated  in 
Mount  Athos,  revolted  from  the  Athenians  to  the 
'  Chalcideans. 
t^I^ai!!^  And  the  Ijacedsemonians  ordered  the  state  of 
Achaia  after  their  own  form,  which  before  was 
otherwise.  But  the  Argives,  after  they  had  by 
little  and  little  assembled  themselves  and  recovered 
heart,  taking  the  time  when  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  celebrating  their  exercises  of  Me  naked  youtlf, 
assaulted  the  Jew ;  and  in  a  battle  fought  within 
the  city,  the  commons  had  the  victory ;  and  some 
they  slew,  others  they  drave  into  exile.  The  Lace* 
dsemonians,  though  those  of  their  faction  in  Argos 
sent  for  them,  went  not  a  long  time  after :  yet  at 
last  they  adjourned  the  exercises,  and  came  forth 
with  intention  of  giving  them  aid.  But  hearing  by 
the  way  at  Tegea,  that  the  few  were  overcoat 
they  could  not  be  entreated  by  such  as  had  escaped 

year  ut  two  Inter  bj  the  still  more  iDstitution  to  the  fiunons  bitdeof 

dead1;blowtoSparbi,thefoundiDg  the  300  (seech. 41, note):  of  wliici 

of  McMene.]  Mueller  obseires  (i.  7. 16.),  that  Ihe 

'  (The  Dians.  Seech.  3d.]  story  is  the  more  &buIouB,  for  bcinf> 

*[TheG;mnopie(liB,ares^ralin  celebrated  in  skcrcd  songs  tt  the 

which  krge  choruses  of  naked  men  Gjrmnoptedia.    The  story  mi  Ml 

and  boys  appeared,  said  to  ow«  its  yet  a  century  and  a  half  old.] 
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thence,  to  go  on :  bat  returning,  went  on  with  the        v. 
celebration  of  their  exercises.      But  afterwards,    ' — ' — ^ 

'  TEA*  XV. 

when  there  came  ambassadors  unto  them,  both     a.c.417. 

firom  the  Argives  ^  in  the  city^  and  from  them  that 

were  driven  out,  there  being  present  also  their 

confederates,  and  much  alleged  on  either  side: 

they  concluded  at  last,  that  those  in  the  city  had 

done  the  wrong,  and  decreed  to  go  against  Argos 

with  their  army ;  but  many  delays  passed,  and 

much  time  was  spent  between.     In  the  meantime  The  Aigires 

the  common  people  of  Argos,  fearing  the  Lacedae-  STfe^^oT 

monians,  and  regaining  the  league  with  Athens,  as  f  *^*^\5^^^ 

conceiving  the  same  would  turn  to  their  very  great  *  ^*y  from  their 

advantage,  raise  long  walls  from  their  city  down*^^     ^"^ 

to  the  sea-shore :  to  the  end,  that  if  they  were  shut 

up  by  land,  they  might  yet  with  the  help  of  the 

Athenians  bring  things  necessary  into  the  city  by 

sea.  And  with  this  their  building,  some  other  cities 

of  Peloponnesus  were  also  acquainted  -.     And  the 

Argives  universally,   themselves   and  wives  and 

servants,  wrought  at  the  wall :  and  had  workmen 

and  hewers  of  stone  from  Athens^.     So  this  sum-  TJ^^ndofthe 

.     ,  fifteenth  stunmer 

mer  ended. 

83.  The  next  winter  the  Lacedaemonians,  under-  TheLacedrnmoD. 
standing  that  they  were  fortifying,  came  to  Argos  iTa^^** 
with  their  army,  they  and  their  confederates  allXhS^y"^™ 
but  the  Corinthians  :  and  some  practice  they  had  ^"^^k- 
beside  within  the  city  itself  of  Argos.    The  army 


*  ["  Both  from  those  of  the  La-  *  ["  Were  privy  to  this    their 

oedemonian  faction  in  the  city,  and  building".] 

from  the  Argives  who  had  been  '  [The  Peloponnesian  population 

diiren  out^.  Goell.     Hobbes  has  being  agricultural,  and  knowing 

followed  Portus  in  turning  dyyiKuv  little  of  these  handicrafts,  were  less 

into 'Ap7f £wy,  and  leaving  out  the  skilful  than  the  Athenian  workmen. 

latlOT  word  after  ad  rOv  Uw.]  Arnold.] 
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V.        'was  commanded  by  Agis,  the  son  of  Archidamus, 
king  of  the  Lacedaemonians.      But  those  things 


TBAR  XT. 


A.c.ii7.     which  were  practising  in  Argos  and  supposed  to 

have  been  already  mature,  did  not  then  succeed. 

Nevertheless  they  took  the  walls  that  were  then 

in  buildings  and  razed  them  to  the  ground :  and 

ThejtakeHj.  thcu,  after  they  had  taken  Hysiae,  a  town  in  the 

A^ri^"^  "*    Argive  territory,  and  slain  all  the  freemen  in  it, 

they  went  home,  and  were  dissolved  every  one  to 

The  Argiree     his  owu  city.     Aftcr  this,  the  Argives  went  with 

ta^^omSrit.  ^^  *^"°y   ^^'^  Phliasia :    which   when   they  had 
wasted,  they  went  back.    They  did  it,  because  the 
men  of  Phlius  had  received  their  outlaws :  for  there 
the  greatest  part  of  them  dwelt. 
The  AtheniADB       Thc  samc  wiutcr  the  Athenians  shut  up  Per- 
L,  and  bar  htn  diccas  iu  Maccdoula  [from  the  use  of  the  sea]  h  ob- 
Ae  iMe  of  the    jecting,  that  he  had  sworn  the  league  of  the  Aleves 
and  Lacedaemonians ;  and  that  when  they  had  pre- 
pared an  army,  under  the  command  of  Nicias  the 
son  of  Niceratus,  to  go  against  theChalcideans  upon 
Thrace  and  against  Amphipolis,  he  had  broken  the 
league  made  betwixt  them  and  him,  and  by  his 
departure^  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  that  army ;  and  was  therefore  an  enemy. 
And  so  this  winter  ended,  and  the  fifteenth  year 
of  this  war. 
TEAM  xTi.         84.  The  next  summer  went  Alcibiades  to  Argos 
eth^away  three  with  twcuty  gallcys ;  aud  took  thence  the  suspected 
S^  for""*  Argives,  and  such  as  seemed  to  savour  of  the  Lace- 
La4»d«iiKmiMii.  daemonian  faction,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred ; 

'  [This  is  accordiDg  to  the  trans-  which  is  corrupt    Haack  abo  pfo- 

lation  of  Portus :    considered    by  poses  to  read  Iv  fuuaBovi^'] 

Goeller  to  be  correct  as  to  the  sense,  '  [That  is,  from  his  undertakiiig: 

though  departing  from  the  text,  ^  by  his  teigiyerfation".   Goll.] 
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and  put  them  into  the  nearest  of  the  islands  subject       v. 
to  the  Athenian  state. 

VKAR   XVf. 

The  Athenians  made  war  also  against  the  isle  of    A.c.4ifi. 
Melos,  with  thirty  galleys  of  their  own,  six  of  Chios,  The  Athenian. 
and  two  of  Lesbos.    Wherein  were  of  their  own,  .XLTMeSl! 
twelve  hundredmen  of  arms,  three  hundred  archers, 
and  twenty  archers  on  horseback :  and  of  their 
confederates  and  islanders,  about  fifteen  hundred 
men  of  arms.    The  Melians  are  a  colony  of  the 
Lacedaemonians^   and    therefore    refused    to    be 
subject,  as  the  rest  of  the  islands  were,  unto  the 
Athenians ;  but  rested  at  the  first  neutral ;  and 
afterwards,  when  the  Athenians  put  them  to  it  by 
wasting  of  their  land,  they  entered  into  open  war. 

Now  the  Athenian  commanders,  Cleomedes  the 
son  of  Lycomedes,  andTisias  the  son  of  Tisimachus, 
being  encamped  upon  their  land  with  these  forces, 
before  they  would  hurt  the  same  sent  ambassadors 
to  deal  with  them  first  by  way  of  conference. 
These  ambassadors  the  Melians  refused  to  biing 
before  the  multitude ;  but  commanded  them  to 
deliver  their  message  before  the  magistrates  and 
the  few :  and  they  accordingly  said  as  foUoweth : 

85.  Athenians.  "  Since  we  may  not  speak  to  the  dialogdk 
multitude,  for  fear  lest  when  they  hear  our  persua-  .^.^^.'"llp 
sive  and  unanswerable  arguments  all  at  once  in  a  ••"'•'^'*»* 

*  [Herod,  riii.  48.  The  Minyans,  the  third  gcneratioD  revolted  against 

tbe  posterity  of  the  Argonauts  set-  the  Dorians,  migrated  in  couse- 

tied  at  LeiDDOS,  were  driven  thence  quence  from  Laconia  to  Crete,  ac- 

lij  the  Pelasgians,  whom  the  Boco-  companied  by  some  Spartans.    In 

tians  had  forced  to  take  shelter  in  their  passage  they  lef^  a  portion  of 

Attka,  whence  they  were  for  some  their  body  in  Melos ;  which  dated 

cause  again  compelled  to  seek  a  its   unfortunate   connexion    with 

firesh  home.    These  Minyans,  ac-  Spartafrom  this  epoch.  Thirl,  ch.7. 

cording  to  Herodutus  (iv.  148),  took  For  the  date  of  its  foundation,  see 

irfugein  Laconia:  and  having  in  chap.  112.] 

VOL.  IX.  \l 
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V.        continued    oration,   they  should    chance    to  be 
seduced ;  (for  we  know  that  this  is  the  scope  of  your  ^ 


TEAK  XVI. 


A.C.416.  bringing  us  to  audience  before  the  few) ;  make 
Dialogue  be'  surcr  yct  that  point,  you  that  sit  here :  answer' 
i^i^Mdt!^  you  also  to  every  particular,  not  in  a  set  speech, 
but  presently  interrupting  us,  whensoever  anything 
shall  be  said  by  us  which  shall  seem  unto  you  to  be 
otherwise.  And  first  answer  us^  whether  you  like 
this  motion  or  not  ?'' 

86.  Whereunto  the  council  of  the  Melians  an- 
swered :  ^^  The  equity  of  a  leisurely  debate  is  not  to 
be  found  fault  withal ;  but  this  preparation  of  war, 
not  future  but  already  here  present,  seemeth  not 
to  agree  with  the  same.  For  we  see  that  you  are 
come  to  be  judges  of  the  conference :  and  that  the 
issue  of  it,  if  we  be  superior  in  argument^  and  there- 
fore yield  not,  is  likely  to  bring  us  war ;  and  if  we 
yield,  servitude." 

87.  Ath.  "Nay,  if  you  be  come  together  to  reckon 
up  suspicions  of  what  may  be,  or  to  any  other  pur- 
pose than  to  take  advice  upon  what  is  present  and 
before  your  eyes,  how  to  save  your  city  from  de- 
struction, let  us  give  over.  But  if  this  be  the  point, 
let  us  speak  to  it." 

88.  Mel.  "  It  is  reason,  and  pardonable  for  men 
in  our  cases,  to  turn  both  their  words  and  thoughts 
upon  divers  things.  Howsoever,  this  consultation 
being  held  only  upon  the  point  of  our  safety^  y^ 
are  content,  if  you  think  good,  to  go  on  with  the 
course  you  have  propounded." 

89.  Ath.  "  As  we  therefore  will  not,  for  our 

*  [rpiVfrc :  "  decide",  or,  "  fonn  superior  in  the  argument  in  pobt 
your  opinion  upon  every  &c''.]  of  light  and  justice,  and  theRfbn 

'  ["  If,  as  is  likely,  we  shall  be    yield  net,  will  bring"  &c.] 


TVAft  XTI. 
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parts,  with  fair  pretences ;  as,  that  having  defeated        v. 
the  Medea,  onr  reign  is  therefore  lawfol,  or,  that 
we  come  against  you  for  injury  done ;  make  a  long     ^^il'?* 
discourse  without  being  believed :  so  would  we  Dialogue  be. 

i_  i.  ..  -iv"  tween  the  4tlien- 

have  you  also  not  expect  to  prevail  by  saying,  ua,«ndBiflUns. 
either  that  you  therefore  took  not  our  parts  because 
you  were  a  c<dony  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  or  that 
you  have  done  us  no  injury.  But  out  of  those 
thii^  which  we  both  of  us  do  really  think,  let  us 
go  through  with  that  which  is  feasible  ;  both  you 
and  we  knowing,  that  in  human  disputation  justice 
is  then  only  agreed  on  when  the  necessity  is  equal ' ; 
whereas  they  that  have  odds  of  power  exact  as 
much  as  they  can,  and  the  weak  yield  to  such 
conditions  as  they  can  get/' 

90.  Mel.  "  Well  then,  (seeing  you  put  the  point 
of  profit  in  the  place  of  justice),  we  hold  it  profit- 
able for  ourselves,  not  to  overthrow  a  general 
profit  to  all  men,  which  is  this :  that  men  in  danger, 
if  they  plead  reason  and  equity,  nay,  though  some- 
what without  the  strict  compass  of  justice,  yet  it 
ought  ever  to  do  them  good^.  And  the  same  most 
of  all  concemeth  you :  forasmuch  as  you  shall  else 

^  \^  But  agreeably  to  what  we  oarselves),  not  to  trample  on  that 

both  of  us  really  think,  (to  the  real  which  is  for  the  good  of  all  men, 

tentimcDts  of  both),  we  would  luiTe  but  as  mortals,  ever  in  danger  of 

yoo  think  of  getting  what  you  can,  stumbling,  to  place  justice  in  mo- 

(noi  what  you  may  have  a  right  to) :  deration,  which  has  before  now  con- 

hodi  -of  as  knowing,  that  in  human  rinced  many  a  one,  that  he  has  been 

diapaladon  justice  b  then  only  a  gainer  by  remaining  somewhat 

eonsidefed,  when  strength  is  equal;  within  his  strict  right"'.  Gdl. — *'To 

whereas"  &c.  Am.  Goell.]  place  justice  in  moderation,  and  to 

*  [**  We  then  consider  it  at  any  any  one  that  can  satisfy  his  hearers 

fate  profitable  to  you,  (for  to  tliat,  with  somewhat  within  the  limits  of 

yoa  having  thus  placed  for  discus-  strict  justice,  to  let  him  have  the 

men  the  point  of  profit  in  the  place  benefit  of  it".    Am. — Bekker  &c., 

of  that  of  justice,  must  we  address  Iprb^ :  vulgo,  «rr6c.] 

H  2 
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give  an  example  onto  others  of  the  greatest  revenge 
that  can  be  taken,  if  you  chance  to  miscarry." 

91.  Aih.  "As  for  us,  though  our  dominion 
should  cease,  yet  we  fear  not  the  sequel.  For  not 
they  that  command,  as  do  the  Lacedicmonians,  are 
cruel  to  those  that  are  vanquished  by  them  ;  (yet 
we  have  nothing  to  do  now  with  the  Lacedsemon" 
iaus) ;  but  snch  as  having  been  in  subjection,  have 
assaulted  those  that  commanded  them  and  gotten 
the  victory'.  But  let  the  danger  of  that  be  to  our- 
selves. In  the  meantime  we  tell  you  this :  that  we 
are  here  now  both  to  enlarge^  our  own  dominion, 
and  also  to  confer  about  the  saving  of  your  city. 
For  we  would  have  dominion  over  you  without 
oppressing  you,  and  preserve  you  to  the  profit  of 
us  both." 

92.  MeL  "  But  how  can  it  be  profitable  for  us 
to  serve ;  though  it  be  so  for  you  to  command  ?" 

93.  Alk.  "  Because  you  by  obeying,  shall  save 
yourselves  from  extremity  ;  and  we  not  destroying 
you,  shall  reap  profit  by  you." 

94.  Mel.  "  But  will  you  not  accept,  that  we 
remain  quiet  and  be  your  friends,  (whereas  before 
we  were  your  enemies),  and  take  part  with 
neither  ?" 

95.  Ath.  "  No.  For  your  enmity  doth  not  so 
much  hurt  us,  as  your  friendship  will  be  an  argu- 

*  ["  But  we  have  not  now  to  do  bablj  was  a  witness  of  the  poKtie 

with  (he  LBcedsemoniana,  but  to  see  moderation  of  the  LacedffimoDiuis, 

whether  the  subject  is  to  set  upon  which  at  the  end  of  the  wai  tared 
and  get  the  better  of  those  that  once  Athena  from  the  doom  awarded  to 
commanded  bin".  Beliker,  &c.  her  bj  Corinth  and  Thebei:  see 
Goeller  agrees  with  Hobbes. — With  ch.  50,  note,  asd  tii.  66,  note.] 
respect  to  the  sentiment  "  we  fear  *  ["  To  adranlage  our  own  do- 
not  the  sequel";  Thucf dides  pro-  minion".] 
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ment  of  our  weakness,  and  your  hatred  of  our        v. 
power,  amongst  those  we  have  rule  over." 


YKAR   XVI. 


96.  Mel.  "Why?     Do  your  subjects  measure     a.c.416. 

Ou90.4, 

equity  so,  as  to  put  those  that  never  had  to  do  Duiogue  b^ ' 
with  you,  and  themselves,  who  for  the  most  part  blTMdMdu!^ 
have  been  your  own  colonies,  and  some  of  them 
after  revolt   conquered,  into   one  and  the  same 
consideration  ?" 

97.  Ath.  "Why  not?  For  they  think  they 
have  reason  on  their  side,  both  the  one  sort  and 
the  other  ;  and  that  such  as  are  subdued,  are  sub- 
dued by  force,  and  such  as  are  forborne,  are  so 
through  our  fear  \  So  that  by  subduing  you,  be- 
sides the  extending  of  our  dominion  over  so  many 
more  subjects,  we  shall  assure  it  the  more  over 
those  we  had  before ;  especially  being  masters  of 
the  sea,  and  you  islanders,  and  weaker  (except  you 
can  get  the  victory)  than  others  whom  we  have 
subdued  already^." 

98.  Mel.  "  Do  you  think  then,  that  there  is  no 
assurance  in  that  which  we  propounded^?  For 
here  again,  (since  driving  us  from  the  plea  of  equity 
you  persuade  us  to  submit  to  your  profit),  when 
we  have  shewed  you  what  is  good  for  us,  we  must 
endeavour  to  draw  you  to  the  same,  as  far  forth  as  it 
shall  be  good  for  you  also.  As  many  therefore  as 
now  are  neutral,  what  do  you  but  make  them  your 

'  [''And  that  they  remain  free  grammatical    construction  of  the 

bj  their  own  strength,  and  that  we  words  is  by  Arnold  pronounced  to 

through  fear  do  not  meddle  with  be  desperate.] 

tbem.'^  ^  ["  But  do  you  not  think  there 

'  ["Unless you  that  are  islanders,  is  security  in  it?" — That  is,  in  not 

and  weaker  than  the  rest,  shall  get  trying  to  subdue  those  from  whom 

the  better  of  the  masters  of  the  sea",  you  have  no  right  to  claim  obe- 

This  18  apparently  the  sense,  but  the  dience.  SchoL] 
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enenues,  when,  beholding  these  your  proceedings, 
—  they  look  that  hereafter  you  will  also  turn  yoor 
■14.  annfi  upon  them  ?  And  what  is  this,  bat  to  make 
hi.  greater  the  enemies  you  have  already,  and  to  make 
*J^^  others  your  enemies,  each  against  their  wiUs,  that 

would  not  else  have  been  so  }" 

99.  Ath.  "  We  do  not  think  that  they  shall  be 
ever  the  more  our  enemies,  who  inhabiting  any- 
where in  the  continent,  will  be  long  ere  tiiey  so 
much  as  keep  guard  upon  their  liberty  agmnst  us. 
But  islanders  unsubdued,  as  yoa  be,  or  islanders 
offended  with  the  necessity  of  subjection  which 
they  are  already  in :  these  may  indeed,  by  unad- 
vised courses,  put  both  themselves  and  os  into 
apparent  danger." 

100.  Mel.  "  If  you  then  to  ret^  your  command, 
and  your  vassals  to  get  loose  from  you,  will  undergo 
the  utmost  of  danger :  would  it  not  in  us*,  that  be 
already  free,  be  great  baseness  and  cowardice,  if 
we  should  not  encounter  anything  whatsoever 
rather  than  suffer  ourselves  to  be  brought  into 
bondage  ?" 

101.  Ath.  "  No  ;  if  you  advise  rightly.  For  you 
have  not  in  hand  a  match  of  valour  upon  equal 
terms,  wherein  to  forfeit  your  honour.;  but  radior 
a  consultation  upon  your  safety,  that  yon  resist  not 
such  as  be  so  far  your  overmatches." 

102.  Mel.  "  But  we  know  that,  in  matter  of  war, 
the  event  is  sometimes  otherwise'  than  acconSog 
to  the  difference  of  number  in  sides :  and  that  if 
we  yield  presently,  all  our  hope  is  lost ;  whereas 


'  t"  AiBUTcdly  then,  if  jou  Sic.,         '  ["  Is  a 
it  Aodd  be  id  us"  &c.]  tain  or  unexpected".  Goell.] 
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if  we  hold  out,  we  have  yet  a  hope  to  keep  our-        v. 
selves  up." 


TBAR  XTI. 


103.  Ath.  "  Hope,  the  comfort  of  danger^  when     a.c.416. 
such  use  it  as  have  to  spare,  though  it  hurt  them^  Didogue  be.' 
yet  it  destroys  them  not.    But  to  such  as  set  their  ll^^tib^ 
rest^  upon  it,  (for  it  is  a  thing  by  nature  prodigal), 

it  at  once  by  failing  maketh  itself  known ;  and 
known,  leaveth  no  place  for  future  caution^.  Which 
let  not  be  your  own  case,  you  that  are  but  weak, 
and  have  no  more  but  this  one  stake.  Nor  be 
you  like  unto  many  men :  who  though  they  may 
presently  save  themselves  by  human  means,  will 
yet,  when  upon  pressure  of  the  enemy  their  most 
apparent  hopes  fail  them,  betake  themselves  to 
blind  ones ;  as  divination,  oracles,  and  other  such 
things  which  with  hopes  destroy  men." 

104.  Mel.  "  We  think  it,  you  well  know,  a  hard 
matter  for  us  to  combat  your  power  and  fortune, 
unless  we  might  do  it  on  equal  terms.  Neverthe- 
less we  believe  that,  for  fortune,  we  shall  be  nothing 
inferior ;  as  having  the  gods  on  our  side,  because 
we  stand  innocent  against  men  unjust :  and  for 
power,  what  is  wanting  in  us  will  be  supplied  by 
our  league  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  are  of 
necessity  obliged,  if  for  no  other  cause,  yet  for 
consanguinity's  sake  and  for  their  own  honour, 
to  defend  us.  So  that  we  are  confident,  not  alto- 
gether so  much  without  reason  as  you  think." 

105.  Ath.  "As  for  the  favour  of  the  gods,  we 
expect  to  have  it  as  well  as  you :  for  we  neither 

'  [That  is,  their  a//.]  and  whilst  one  knowing  it  might  be 

'  [**  But  with  those  that  are  mak-  on  his  guard  against  it,  it  still  does 

ing  a  cast  for  their  all,  (for  &c.),  not  desert  them*'. — That  is,  thej 

though  it  be  known  for  treacherous,  next  put  hope  in  chance.  Goell.] 
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V.  do,  nor  require  anything  contrary  to  what  man- 
'tuak  x.l'  ^^^^  hath  decreed,  either  concerning  the  worship 
A.C.41B.  of  the  gods,  or  concerning  themselves.  For  (rf 
tii<d<)r»b«-  the  gods  we  think  accorcUog  to  the  commoo 
ii^^JjUdb^  opinion ;  and  of  men,  that  for  certain  by  necessity 
of  nature  they  will  every  where  reign  over  such 
as  they  be  too  strong  for'.  Neither  did  we  make 
this  law,  nor  are  we  the  first  that  use  it  made :  but 
as  we  found  it,  and  shall  leave  it  to  posterity  for 
ever,  so  also  we  ase  it :  knowing  that  you  likewise, 
and  others  that  should  have  the  same  power  which 
we  have,  would  do  the  same.  So  that  forasmuch 
as  toucheth  the  favour  of  the  gods,  we  have  in 
reason  no  fear  of  being  inferior.  And  as  for  the 
opiuion  you  have  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  in  that 
you  believe  they  will  help  you  for  their  own 
honour:  we  bless  your  innocent  minds,  but  affect 
not  your  folly.  For  the  Lacedaemonians,  though 
iu  respect  of  themselves  and  the  constitutions  of 
their  own  country  they  are  wont  for  the  m(^ 
part  to  be  generous ;  yet  in  respect  of  others, 
though  much  might  be  alleged,  yet  the  shortest 
way  one  might  say  it  all  thus :  that  most  appa- 
rently of  alt  men,  they  hold  for  honourable  that 
which  pleaseth,  and  for  just  that  which  profiteth. 
And  such  an  opinion  maketh  nothing  for  your  now 
absurd  means  of  safety." 

106.  Mel.  "  Nay,  for  this  same  opinion  of  theirs, 


■  ["  For  neither  have  we  any  ccms  Iheinselves.    For  ofthe  godi 

opinioDs  of  right  and  wrong,  nor  do  we  believe,  and  of  man  we  know  for 

we  auglil,  at  variance  with  the  be-  certain,  Ibal  hy  a  natuml  neccnitj 

lief  of  men  in  what  concerns  the  whercvcrtbeyarcibeslroDgeT,tlMm 

guds,or  to  their  will  iu  what  con-  they  will  reign".] 
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we  now  the  rather  believe  *  that  they  will  not  be-       v. 
tray  their  own  colony,  the  Melians  ;  and  thereby 
become  perfidious  to  such  of  the  Grecians  as  be     a.c.416. 
their  friends,  and  beneficial  to  such  as  be  their  Dialogue  be.' 

•        99  tween  the  Atbeii* 

enemies.  ian»andMelUM. 

107.  Ath.  ''You  think  not  then,  that  what  is 
profitable  must  be  also  safe,  and  that  which  is  just 
and  honourable  must  be  performed  with  danger  ; 
which  commonly  the  Lacedaemonians  are  least 
willing  of  all  men  to  undergo  [for  others] ." 

108.  Mel.  "  But  we  suppose  that  they  will  un- 
dertake danger  for  us,  rather  than  for  any  other  ; 
and  that  they  think  that  we  will  be  more  assured 
unto  them,  than  unto  any  other :  because  for  action, 
we  lie  near  to  Peloponnesus^,  and  for  affection, 
are  more  faithful  than  others  for  our  nearness  of 
kin." 

109.  Aih.  "  The  security  of  such  as  are  at  wars, 
consisteth  not  in  the  good  will  of  those  that  are 
called^  to  their  aid,  but  in  the  power  of  those 
means  they  excel  in.  And  this  the  Lacedaemonians 
themselves  use  to  consider  more  than  any ;  and 
therefore,  out  of  diffidence  in  their  own  forces,  they 
take  many  of  their  confederates  with  them,  though 
to  an  expedition  but  against  their  neighbours. 
Wherefore  it  is  not  likely,  we  being  masters  of  the 
sea,  that  they  will  ever  pass  over  into  an  island." 

110.  Mel.  "  Yea,  but  they  may  have  others  to 

*  ['*  But  we,  for  this  very  same  sider  dangers  undergone  for  us,  less 

way  of  thinking  of  theirs,  do  now  hazardous  than  those  undergone  for 

especially  trust  to  their  interest,  others,  by  how  much  tlie  nearer  for 

that  they  will  not  betray  &c.,  and  action  we  lie  to  Peloponnesus"  &c. 

thereby  become  unirmUcorihy  to  Goell.] 

such  of  the  Grecians"  &c  ]  '  ["  Of  those  that  call  others  to 

2  ["  We  think  that  they  will  con-  their  aid".] 
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send :  and  the  Cretic  sea  is  wide,  wherein  to  take 
another  is  harder  for  him  that  is  master  of  it, 
than  it  is  for  him  that  will  steal  by,  to  save  him- 
self. And  if  this  course  fail,  they  may  turn  their 
arms  against  your  own  territory,  or  those  of  your 
confederates  not  invaded  by  Brasidas.  And  then 
you  shall  have  to  trouble  yourselves,  no  more  about 
a  territory  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  withal,  but 
about  your  own  and  your  confederates'," 

111.  Ath.  "  Let'  them  take  which  course  of  these 
they  will,  that  you  also  may  find  by  experioice, 
and  not  be  ignorant,  that  the  Athenians  never  yet 
gave  over  siege  for  fear  of  any  diversion  npon 
others.  But  we  observe  that,  whereas  you  said 
you  would  consult  of  your  safety,  you  have  not  yet 
in  all  this  discourse  smd  anything,  which  a  man 
relying  on  could  hope  to  be  preserved  by :  the 
strongest  arguments  you  use  are  but  future  hopes; 
and  your  present  power  is  too  short  to  defend  yoa 
against  the  forces  already  arranged  agmnst  you. 
You  shall  therefore  take  very  absurd  counsel,  unless 
excluding  us  you  make  amongst  yourselves  some 
more  discreet  conclusion  :  for  [when  you  are  by 
yourselves],  you  will  no  more  set  your  thou^ts 
upon  shame  ;  which,  when  dishonour  and  danger 
stand  before  men's  eyes,  for  the  most  part  undoeth 
them'.  For  many,  when  they  have  foreseen  into 
what  dangers  they  were  entering,  have  nevertheless 

'  ["ButaboulwhatcomeaBearei  iansDeTergaTeoTer"8(c.  Godlei.] 

home  to  jou,  your  con  fedeiacj  aad  *  ["For  ;ou  will  bardtj  betake 

jour  own  territoiy".  Bekk  Aro.]  jourselrei    to   that   false    ahune, 

*  \^  You  maj  sonie  da;  come,  bj  wbicb  in  dangers  leading  to  maiii- 

eipericQce  of  these  things  (the  in-  fest  destruction,  and  theiefoie  dii- 

vaaions  of  Atlicx  by  the  Pelopon-  graceful  to  incur,  has  been  Ifaenia 

netians),  tn  know  that  the  AUicn-  of  nuui}  men".  Ooell.] 
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been  90  overcome  by  that  forcible  word,  dUhofioar,        v. 
that  that  which  is  but  called  dishonour,  hath  caused    "^^^j^^ 
them  to  fall  willinely  into  immedicable  calamities ;      n^^^ 
and  so  to  draw  upon  themselves  really,  by  their  Di.kpi»u». 
own  madness,  a  greater  dishonour  than  could  have  tuH'ndMdi^ 
be&llea  them   by   fortune.    Which  you,   if  you 
deliberate  wisely,  will  take  heed  of;  and  not  think 
shame  to  submit  to  a  most  potent  city,  and  that 
upon  so  reasonable  conditions,  as  of  leagiie  and  of 
njoying  your  own  under  tribute  :  and  seeing  choice 
(^   ^ven   you   of  war   or  safety,  do'  not  out  of 
|iee\ishness  take  the  worse.     For  such  do  take  the 
best  course,  who  though  they  give  no  way  to  their 
equaU,  yet  do  fairly  accommodate  to  their  supe- 
riors ;  luid  towards  their  inferiors  use  moderation. 
Consider  of  it  therefore,  whilst  we  stand  off;  and 
hare  often  in  your  mind,  that  you  deliberate  of 
your  country  ;  which  is  to  be  happy-  or  miserable 
I  and  by  this  one  consultation." 
[112.  So   the  Athenians  went  aside  from   the 
Dference ;  and  the  Melians,  after  they  had  decreed* 
!  very  same  things  which  before  they  had  spoken, 
ide  answer  untu  them  in  this  manner  :  "  Meu  of 
bens,  our  resolution  is  no  other  thau  what  you 
^e  beard  before  ;  nor  will  we,  in  a  small  portion 
fetime,  overthrow  that  liberty,  in  which  our  city 
||h  remained  for  the  space   of  seven  hundred 
bince  it  was  first  founded.     But  trusting  to 
i  fortune  by  which  the  gods  have  preserved  it 
iieito,  and  unto  the  help  of  men,  that  is',  of  the 

F  ("  WtB  not"  Sfc]  sami;  answer  as  ihey  lutd  alrmd; 

•  r"  ^^^Wtt'  i*  jouf  ""'y  coontrj,  made".  These  Mclbiins  were  nol  Uw 
ind  H  Uibc  happy"  fse.  Sucli  is  the  goveninient,  uiii)  ilrrrcrd  nothing,] 
-no  i>f  itiixcoiTiipl  pauogc]  '  ["Of  men  and  of  llic  Lauvdw- 

*  ["  llaring  rictcnniucd  on  iLe  inonians".] 
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V.        Lacedaemonians,  we  will  do  our  best  to  maintain 
the  same.     But  this  we  oflFer  :  to  be  your  friends ; 


YKAB   XTI. 


A.C.416.     enemies  to  neither  side  ;  and  you  to  depart  out  of 

Ol.  90. 4.  ^  J  r 

Diaiogae  be.     our  laud,  after  agreement  ^  such  as  we  shall  both 

tween  theAthcn-  4."L  •    l-  £La,  »» 
iansandMeliaoa.  tniUK  HI. 

1 1 3.  Thus  the  Melians  answered.    To  which  the 
Athenians,  the  conference  being  already  broken 
oflF,  replied  thus :  "  You  are  the  only  men,  as  it 
seemeth  to  us,  by  this  consultation,   that  think 
future  things  more  certain  than  things  seen ;  and 
behold  things  doubtful,  through  desire   to  have 
them  true,  as  if  they  were  already  come  to  pass. 
As  you  attribute  and  trust  the  most  unto  the  La- 
cedaemonians, and  to  fortune  and  hopes,  so  will 
The  Athenians  you  bc  thc  most  deceivcd".     114.  This  said,  the 
Il^nVt"*     Athenian   ambassadors   departed  to   their  camp. 
And  the  commanders,  seeing  that   the   Melians 
stood  out,  fell  presently  to  the  w^ar  :  and  dividing 
the  work  among  the  several  cities,  encompassed 
Th«  city  of      the  city  of  the  Melians  with  a  wall.   The  Athenians 
Meio.  besieged,  aftgrwards  left  some  forces  of  their  own  and  of 
their  confederates,  for  a  guard  both  by  sea  and 
land:  and  with  the  greatest  part  of  their  army 
went  home.    The  rest  that  were  left,  besieged  the 
place. 
TheArgive*  115.  About  thc  samc  time  the  Argives,  making 

iTan'S^buI"  a  road  2  into  Phliasia,  lost  about  eighty  of  their 
mentoftbe      mcn,  by  ambush  laid  for  them  by  the  men  of 

iniliasiaiis.  ,  ^  •' 

Phlius  and  the  outlaws  of  their  own  city.     And 
The  Athenians  thc  Athemaus  that  lay  in  Pylus,  fetched  in  thither 
'jj^l"^"^**^   a  great  booty  from  the  Lacedaemonians.    Notwith- 
standing which,  the  Lacedaemonians  did  not  war* 

'  ["  Making  a  treaty  of  peace,        '  [Tliat  is,  "  an  inroad".] 
such  as"  &c.  ^  ["  Did  not  even  then  war'*.] 
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upon  them,  [as]  renouncing  the  peace :  but  gave        y. 
leave  by  edict  ^  only,  to  any  of  their  people  that 


rBAB  XTI. 


prould  to  take  booties  reciprocally  in  the  territory     A.c.4ifl. 
of  the  Athenians.    The  Corinthians  also  made  war  The  amnthians 
apon  the  Athenians :  but  it  was  for  certain  contro-  -"*>"^»^«Athen- 


laiu. 


versies  of  their  own :  and  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus 
stirred  not. 

The  Melians  also  took  that  part  of  the  wall  of  The  Meiiam  re. 
the  Athenians  by  an  assault  in  the  night,  which  ^^^  ^' *"""• 
looked  towards  the  market-place^:  and  having 
slain  the  men  that  guarded  it,  brought  into  the 
town  both  corn  and  other  provision,  whatsoever 
they  could  buy  for  money ^ :  and  so  returned  and 
lay  still.  And  the  Athenians  from  thenceforth  kept 
a  better  watch.     And  so  this  summer  ended.  The  end  of  the 

116.  The  winter  following,  the  Lacedaemonians**  *  '"""** 
being  about  to  enter  with  their  army  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Argives,  when  they  perceived  that  the 
sacrifices  which  they  made  on  the  border  for  their 
passage  were  not  acceptable,  returned.  And  the 
Argives,  having  some  of  their  own  city  in  suspi- 
cion in  regard  of  this  design  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
apprehended  some  of  them ;  and  some  escaped. 

About  the  same  time  the  Melians  took  another 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  Athenians  ;  they  that  kept 
the  siege  being  then  not  many.  But  this  done, 
there  came  afterwards  some  fresh  forces  from 
Athens,  under  the  conduct  of  Philocrates  the  son 

*  [**  By  proclamation."]  Id  indicant  ea,qui£moxdefrumen  to 

'  [Hoc  Tix  intelligi  potest  de  foro  et  aliis  rebus  a  M  eliis  raptis  Thucy- 

vtlris  Meliomm.    Puto  designari  dides  dicit.    Duk. — De  foris  mili- 

farmm  renim  Tenalium  in  munitio-  taribus  vid.  i.  62,  iii.  6.  Goell.] 
nibus  Atheniensiam,  et  locum  ubi        '  [*' And  other  provision  as  much 

asseirabatar  fmmentum,  et  alia  ad  as  they  wanted".  Bekker  Sec,  xph- 

nsiu  militum  qui  urbem  obsidebant.  etfia :  ▼  uigo,  xp^/mu^i^ •] 
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of  Demeas.  And  the  town  being  now  sbongly 
besieged,  there  being  also  mthin  some  that  prac- 
tised to  have  it  given  np,  they  yielded  themselvea 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Athenians :  who  slew  all 
the  men  of  military  age,  made  slaves  of  the  women 
and  children';  and  inhabited  the  place  with  a  co- 
lony sent  thither  afterwards  of  five  hundred  men 
of  their  own. 

'  [It  would  seem  Grom  the  threat!  tbnr  own  trinioph  was  certaiD,  u 

put  into  the  mouth  of  the  AlbenUn  met  b;  the  declantioD  of  the  am- 

■peaker(8ee  eh.  03,111),  that  the  bassadora  that  thej  do  not  come 

lame  decree  which  ordered  the  ex-  there  toaigoe  that  qnesdoD,biitto 

pedition,  bad  also  fixed  the  punish-  deliberate  onl;  on  what  wm  (m  tl» 

ment  to  be  inflicted  on  the  Melians  inlerett  of  both  parties.     TbeHd- 

if  thef  milted :  as  had  been  dons  ians  aceordinglj  proceed  to  argne, 

in  the  case  of  Sdoue.  The  guilt  of  that  it  is  not  fur  the  iuterest  of  the 

propneing,  or  at  any  rate  of  sup-  AthenianE  to  outrage  public  feeling 

porting  the  decree,  is  laid  to  tlie  bj  the  unprovoked  invasion  of  an 

cha^^e  of  Alcibiadea.  Thirl,  ch.  34.  independent  state:  and  if  there  tbej 

—The  foregoing  dialogue  hai  been  have  the  best  of  the  argument,  thef 

the   subject    of   much    comment,  are  unable,  on  the  other  hand,  to 

which   would  perhaps   have   beeu  Rud  any  satisfactory  answer  to  the 

spared,  had  more  attention   been  question,  "where  lies  your  hope  of 

given  to  its  scape  and  objecL  The  safety".     There  is  in  this  an  ope> 

Athenians     supposing,    truly    or  avowal  ofthe  real  motives,  by  whidi 

falsely,  that   the  independence  of  nations  universally,  and  individudi 

the  Uelians  endangered  tbdr  em-  for  the  muU  part,  are  gorenied  it 

piieb;  encouiagingrevoltamonget  their    dealings   with    each  vAet: 

their  allies,  prepared    to    subdue  stripped  indeedof  the  ordinary  dis- 

them :  but  resol  red  flnt  to  try  the  guise  of  the  conveutional  language 

effect  of  an  embassy  to  persuade  otright  andjiutiee,  in  which  tboe 

thcra  to  surrender  without  a  strug-  motives  are  usually  enveloped.  Bat 

gle.     The  ambassadors   were   not  so  far  as  Tbucydides  ie  concerned, 

admittedtospeakbeforethepopular  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  were  Ik 

assembly :  and  thus  shut  out  from  arguments  really  used  on  this  act*' 

all  opportunity  of  either  sewing  dis-  sion,  if  these  were  not  they.     Alio 

senrion  or  of  appealing  to  the  pas-  the  Athenians,  they  were  probably 

sions  of  their  audience,  they  found  as  much  mistaken  in  the  policy  em 

thcmselve*  reduced  to  the  sober  of  the  invasion  itself,  as  iheymiNt 

arguments   of  expediency.     The  certainly  were  in  the  revohing  e(b- 

attemptoftbcMelianiitodrawtliem  sionofblood  that  followed:  wUil 

on  to  the  ground  of  justice,  whereon  could  tend  to  no  other  end  than  Is 
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Sicily  described. — ^The  causes  and  pretences  of  the  Sicilian  war: 
with  the  consultation  and  preparation  for  the  same. — Alcibi- 
ades,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  army,  accused  of  defacing  the 
images  of  Mercury,  is  suffered  for  that  present  to  depart  with 
the  army. — The  Athenian  army  cometh  to  Rhegium :  thence 
to  Catana. — From  thence  Alcibiades  is  sent  for  home  to  moke 
answer  to  his  accusations  :  and  by  the  way  escaping,  gocth  to 
Lacedsemon. — ^Nicias  encampeth  near  Syracuse :  and  having 
overcome  the  army  of  the  Syracusians  in  battle,  retumeth  to 
Catana. — The  Syracusians  procure  aids  amongst  the  rest  of 
the  Sicilians. — ^Alcibiades  instigateth  and  instructeth  the  Lace- 
daemonians against  his  country. — Nicias  retumeth  from  Ca- 
tana to  Syracuse :  and  encamping  in  Epipolas,  besiegeth  the 
city :  and  b^nneth  to  enclose  them  with  a  double  wall,  which 
was  almost  brought  to  perfection  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  year  of  this  war.  y. 

1.  The  same  winter  the  Athenians,  with  greater   Veab  xvi.^ 
forces  than  they  had  before  sent  out  with  Laches  and     a.c.416. 

Ol,91.  1. 

Eurymedon,  resolved  to  go  again  into  Sicily  ;  and  riie  Atheilians 
if  they  could,  wholly  to  subdue  it:  being  for  the^;;^'"'"''^ 

defeat  their  own  object,  the  seen-  a  decided  and  permanent  ascend- 

ntjr  of  their  empire;  as  they  found  to  ancy  of  the  Hellenic  race,  mast  la- 

their  cost  at  the  termination  of  the  ment  to  see  both  Sparta  and  Athens 

SieOian  expedition.  And  those  that  exhibit  such  a  total  lack  of  the  art 

would  desire  to  know  what  mankind  '^  regere  imperio  populos",  as  to 

might  possibly  have  become  under  leave  that  race  without  a  hope.] 
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VI.       most  part  ignorant  both  of  the  greatness  of  the 

'^^_'  ^^    island,  and  of  the  multitude  of  people,  as  wdl 

A.C.116.     Greeks  as  barbarians,  that  inhabited  the  same ;  and 

The  Kntae^oc  that  they  undertook  a  war  not  much  less  than  the 

u^wfu!*"    ■"^  against  the  Peloponnesians.    For  the  compass 

of  Sicily  is  little  less  than  eight  days'  sail  for  a 

ship ;  and  though  so  great,  is  yet  divided  with  no 

more  than  twenty  furlongs,  sea  measure",  from  the 

continent. 

2.  It  was  inhabited  in  old  time,  thus ;  and  these 

were  the  nations  that  held  it.    The  most  ancient 

inhabitants  in  a  part  thereof,  are  said  to  have  been 

Crcioprauid    the  Cyclopes  and  Lsestrigones :  of  whose  stock, 

'■**'°°'      and  whence   they  came  or  to  what  place    they 

removed,  I  have  nothing  to  say.    Let  that  suffice 

which  the  poets  have  spoken,  and  which  every 

particular  man  hath  learned  of  them.     After  them, 

the  first  that  appear  to  have  dwelt  therein,  are  the 

sicmiuii     Sicanians,  as  they  say  themselves ;  nay,  before  the 

other,  as  being  the  natural  breed  of  the  island. 

But  the  truth  is,  they  were  Iberians  ;  and  driven 

away  by  the  Ligyans  from  the  banks  of  Sicanus^ 

a  river  on  which  they  were  seated  in  Iberia.    And 

sicwia,  Trim*,  thc  islaud  from  them  came  to  be  called  Sicania, 

"*  which  was  before  Trinacria.     And  these   [two] 

inhabit  yet  in  the  western  parts  of  Sicily.     After 

Tn^an*.         the  taking  of  Ilium  certain  Trojans,  escaping  the 

'  ["  li  divided  b;  a  space  of  the  knonn  nith  any  certaiDij.    Iberia 

sea  of  20  stadia,  so  ai  not  to  be  seems  to  have  been  ihenameof  Ibe 

main  land".     It  does  not  appear  countrj' eitendiog  westward  of  the 

that  there  was  one  measure  for  the  Rhone ;  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  Pf- 

land,  and  another  for  the  sea.]  reneea:  for  whether  the  IWriaus 

*   [Tbucjdides  calls   this   river  were  mifrrators  to  thcnortb  ofthuss 

"  the  Siuanns,  the  river  in  Iberia":  mountains,  is  disputed.     Niebuhr 

but  what  riTcr  Ue  speaks  of,  is  not  seems  to  think  lliey  were.] 
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hands  of  the  Grecians,  landed  with  small  boats  in        vi. 
Sicily  :  and  having  planted  themselves  on  the  bor-    '     "^ — 
ders  of  the  Sicanians,  both  the  nations  in  one  were 
called  Elymi ;   and  their   cities   were  Eryx   and 
EgestaL     Hard  by  these  came  and  dwelled  also 
certain  Phoceans,  who  coming  from  Troy,  were  by 
tempest  carried  first  into  Afric,  and  thence  into 
Sicily.     But  the  Siculi  passed  out  of  Italy,  (for      sicuiu 
there  they  inhabited),  flying  from  the  Opici,  having, 
as  is  most  likely  and  as  it  is  reported,  observed  the 
strait,  and  with  a  fore  wind'^  gotten  over  in  boats 
which  they  made  suddenly  on  the  occasion,  or 
perhaps  by  some  other  means. 

There  is  at  this  day  a  people  in  Italy  called 
Siculi.  And  Italy  itself  got  that  name  after  the 
same   manner,  from   a  king  of  Arcadia^  called 

'  [Segesta,  oppidam  pervetus,  was  commonly  said  to  run  down 
quod  ab  ^nea  fugiente  a  Troja,  from  the  Tyrrhenian  into  the  Sici- 
atqae  in  base  loca  veniente,  condi-  lian  sea.  Am. — The  name  of  Opi- 
tom  esse  demonstrant  Cicero  in  cans  (Oscans  or  Ausones)  was  given 
Verr.  it. — ^The  Elymians  were  pro-  by  the  Greeks,  before  the  end  of  tlie 
bably  composed  of  different  tribes,  4th  century  of  Rome  (i.e.,  before 
varying  in  their  degrees  of  affinity  352  A.C.),  to  all  the  tribes  dwelling 
to  the  Greeks,  though  we  cannot  within  the  limits  assigned  to  Italy 
adopt  the  Greek  legend  which  re-  byTimaeus.  Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hist] 
presents  them  as  fugitives  from  '  [**0f  the  Sikeli".  Bekker  &c., 
Tioy  mixed  with  Phoceans  and  witli  mKtXwv:  vulgo,  ipKaSwv. — It  was 
followers  of  Philoctetes :  and  Thu-  not  till  late  ^at  the  name  of  Italy 
cydides  himself  seems  to  mark  the  was  given  to  the  whole  region  corn- 
uncertainty  of  the  tradition,  by  ob-  prised  within  its  natural  bounda- 
serring  that  the  Chalcideans  under  ries,  the  Alps  and  the  sea.  That 
Theocles  were  the  first  Greeks  who  name  in  the  earliest  times  was  a  na- 
gained  a  footing  in  Sicily.  ThirU  tional  one  in  the  south,  and  meant 
wall.  chap.  12.]  no  more  than  the  land  of  the  Itali: 

'  [^  With  a  favourable  (or  aft)  and  was  not  extended  to  the  more 

wind''.      But    whether   KariovTog  northerly  regions  till  the  Roman 

means  here  a  "  favourable"  wind,  sway  had  united  the  peninsula  into 

or  one  *^  setting  down  the  current*',  one  state,  and  by  colonization  and 

18  matter  of  doubt. — The  current  the  diffusion  of  the  Latin  tongue 

VOI-.  IX-      '  I 
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Italus.  Of  these  a  great  army  crossing  into  SicUf , 
overthrew  the  Sicaniaos  in  battle,  and  drave  them 
into  the  south  and  west  parts  of  the  same ;  and 
instead  of  Sicania,  caused  the  island  to  be  called 
Sicilia:  and  held  and  inhabited  the  best  of  the 
hind  for  near  three  hundred  years  after  their  going 
over,  and  before  any  of  the  Grecians  came  thither. 
And  till  now  they  possess  the  midland  and  north 
parts  of  the  island. 

Also  the  Phoenicians  inhabited  the  coast  of  Sicily 
on  all  sides,  having  taken  possession  of  certfun 
promontories'  and  little  islands  adjacent,  for  trade's 
sake  with  the  Sicilians.  Bot  after  that  many 
Grecians  were  come  iu  by  sea,  the  Fhcenicians 
abandoned  most  of  their  former  habitations :  and 
uniting  themselves  dwelt  in  Motya  and  Soloeis  and 
Panormus',  upon  the  borders  of  the  Elymi ;  as  rely- 

had  moulded  its  inhabiUnts  into  bis  own  dn^'S,  however.  Aotiocfam 

a  single  nation.     The  Greeks,  who  drewa  narrower hnundar; of  Italj: 

regarded  none  but  the  Q^notrians  bj  a  line  froni  Metapontum  to  Ik 

(by  which  name  they   desigTiated  river  laos.     Tarentum  be  plica 

the  Pela^  seated  in  Lucania  and  beynnd  the  limits  of  Italj,  in  b- 

Bruttium)  as  Italians,  were  long  p^a.    Hence  tbe  TarentineswcK 

stringers  to  the  wider  extent  in  not  embraced    under   the   name 

which  the  name  was  applied  within  Ilalioli,oT  Italian  Greeks.  Niebuhr. 

the  country  itself,   and   never   so  — It  was  in  the  course  of  the  cen- 

applied  iL    The  region  which  ori-  tury  following  thebegioninf;  oflhe 

ginally  bore  the  name  was,  accord-  Olympiads,  that  the  Greeks  esta- 

ing  to  them,  the  peninsula  bounded  blished  tbemselTcs  on  the  coast  of 

by  the  isthmus  between  the  Scjl-  Sicily,  and  spread  themsdia  •» 

]«tic  and  Napetine  gulfs,  that  is,  far  over  the  sonth  of  Italy,  that  it 

the  southern  part  of  what  was  after-  acquired  the  name  of  the  Great  <n 

wards  called  Bnitlinm.  It  was  the  Greater  Greece.  Thiri.  <^.  13.] 
from  Aniiochus,  a  historian  con-        '  ["  And  all  round   Sicily  the 

temporary  with  Herodotus,  that  it  Phceniciansinbabitedpromonlories 

wasGrgtleamtlhatlhe  whole  couD-  b;  the  sea,  which  they  had  taken 

tiy  to  the  south  of  Tarentum  and  off  with  a  fortifieatioD,  aod  small 

Posidonia,  when  it  belonged  to  the  islands  adjacent" dec] 
(Enotrians,  was  called  Italia.    For       *  [Now  Palermo :  the  captaL] 
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ing  upon  their  league  with  the  Elymi,  and  because 

also  from  thence  lay  the  shortest  cut  over  unto    '     '      ' 

Carthage.     These  were  the  barbarians,  and  thus 

they  inhabited  Sicily. 

3.  Now  for  Grecians,  first  a  colony  of  Chalci-  chaiciaeaD«. 
deans^  under  Thucles  their  conductor,  going  from^'^^'ou'IV 
Euboea,    built   Naxos,  and   the  altar    of  Apollo 
Archegetes  \  now  standing  without  the  city :  upon 

which  the  ambassadors  employed  to  the  oracles, 
as  often  as  they  launch  from  Sicily,  are  accustomed 
to  oflFer  their  first  sacrifice.  The  next  year  Archias, 
a  man  of  the  Herculean  family,  carried  a  colony 
from  Corinth,  and  became  founder  of  Syracuse :  corintiiiann. 
where  first  he  drave  the  Siculi  out  of  that  island^ 
in  which  the  inner  part  of  the  city  now  standeth ; 
not  now  environed  wholly  with  the  sea,  as  it  was 
then.  And  in  process  of  time,  when  the  city  also 
that  is  without  was  taken  in  with  a  wall,  it  became 
a  populous  city.  In  the  fifth  year  after  the  build- 
ing of  Syracuse,  Thucles  and  the  Chalcideans,  going 
from  Naxos,  built  Leontium,  expelling  thence  the 
Siculi ;  and  after  that  Catana :  but  they  that  went 
to  Catana,  chose  Euarchus  for  their  founder. 

4 .  About  the  same  time  in  Sicily  arrivedalso  Lamis,    Megareaua. 
with  a  colony  from  Megara ;  and  first  built  a  cer- 
tain town  called  Trotilus,  upon  the  river  Pantacius ; 


^  [The  name  of  the  Delphian  god 
had  now  attained  throughout  Pelo- 
ponnesus the  universal  respect 
which  it  so  long  enjoyed :  it  had  led 
the  way  to  the  settlement  and  con- 
quest of  that  peninsula,  and  hence 
he  was  called  the  leader  And  founder 
of  the  Dorians.  The  regulation  of 
colonies  by  the  Delphian  oracle  was 
the  chief  instrument    which  ex< 


tended  the  worship  of  Apollo  on  the 
Mediterranean.  Muell.  ii.  3. — The 
€iiiipoi  {ambassadors)  were  men  sent 
yearly  by  the  mother-country,  to  be 
present  at  certain  solemn  festivals 
of  the  colony,  carrying  with  them 
sacrifices  and  gifts.    Goell.] 

'  Nasos,  Ortygia :  an  island,  part 
of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  [ij  itoXiq  17 
^yroc :  the  rest  was  then  called  1}  t^w.] 

I  2 
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where  for  a  while  after  he  governed  the  estate  of 
his  colony  in  common  with  the  Chalcideans  of 
LeoDtium.  But  afterwards,  when  he  was  by  them 
thmst  out,  and  had  builded  Thapsus,  he  died ;  and 
the  rest  going  from  Thapsus,  under  the  conduct  of 
Hyblon,  a  king  of  the  Siculi,  built  Megara,  called 
Megara-Hyblaea '.  And  after  they  had  there  inha- 
bited two  hundred  and  forty-five  years,  they  were 
by  Gelon,  a  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  put  ont  both  of  the 
city  and  territory.  But  before  they  were  driven 
thence,  namely  one  hundred  years  after  they  had 
built  it,  they  sent  out  Pammilus  and  built  the  city 
of  Selinns.  This  Pammilus  came  to  them  from 
M^;ara,  their  own  metropolitan  city :  and  so 
together  with  them  founded  Selinus.  Gela  was 
built  in  the  forty-fifth  year  after  Syracuse,  by  Anti- 
phemus,  that  brought  a  colony  out  of  Rhodes,  and 
by  Entymus,  that  did  the  like  out  of  Crete,  jointly. 
This  city  was  named  after  the  name  of  the  river 
Gela  J  and  the  place  where  now  the  city  standeth, 
and  which  at  first  they  walled  in,  was  called 
Lindii^.   And  the  laws  which  they  established  were 

'  ["  And   the  rest  being  driven  gvnpralcustoniintlieearliesttiiiitSi 

forth  from  TLapsus,  and  Hyblon,  that  the  several   tribes  gave  their 

a  king  o!  the  Sikeli,  Icltlntr  them  own  names  to  the  countries  where 

take  the  place  and  iDStigating  them  the;  settled.     When  the  linduns 

to  settle  there,  built  Mepira"  &c.]  6rEt  arrived  in  Sicily,  the;  called 

'  ["  But  the  place  where  non  the  their  first  fortified  lettleinent,  est*- 

citadel  stands,  and  wbicb  was  the  blisbed  probably  on  the  top  oT  ■ 

fiist  that  was  walled  in,  is  called  hill  or  uliff,  bj  no  other  name  thin 

Lindii".     Nomen   hoc    ptimordiis  their  own.     Afterwards  as  theiet- 

coloniffi  iDditura    est,   quia   Anti-  tlement  grew  and  the  bnildingsn- 

phemus  et  Rbodii,  ejus  socii,  max-  tended  down  into  the  plain  and  to 

imam  partem  Lindo,  nrbc  Rhodia,  the  river,  so  that  what  was  once  the 

veneiant.  Goell. — The  plural  form  whole  town  was  now  onlj  a  smill 

of  the  name,  like  that  of  Aiovrivoi,  part  of  it,  the  new  and  enlai^ 

illusttntes  what  Thucjdides  calls  a  town  was  tUatinguidied  bj  a  local 
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the  Doric.     About  one  hundred  and  eight  years        vr. 

after  their  own  foundation,  they  of  Gela  built  the    - — ' — ^ 

city  of  Acragante,  calling  the  city  after  the  name 

of  the  river :  and  for  their  conductors  chose  Aris- 

touous  and  Pystilus,  and  gave  unto  them  the  laws 

of  Gela.     Zancle  was  first  built  by  pirates  that  zanc  snt 

came  from  Cume,  a  Chalcidean  city  in  Opicia  * :  but  of cli^e.^****^ 

afterwards  there  came  a  multitude,  and  helped  to     euIxb«u. 

people  it,  out  of  Chalcis  and  the  rest  of  Eubcea ; 

and  their  conductors  were  Perieres  and  Cratae- 

menes  ;  one  of  Cume,  the  other  of  Chalcis.    And 

the  name  of  the  city  was  at  first  Zancle^  so  named 

by  the  Sicilians  because  it  hath  the  form  of  a 

sickle ;  and  the  Sicilians  call  a  sickle  zanclon.   But 

these  inhabitants  were  afterwards  chased  thence 

by  the  Samians  and  other  people  of  lonia^;  that  in  samianaand 

their  flight  from  the  Medes,  fell  upon  Sicily.    After  """^^  ^^"^"^ 

this,  Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  drave  out  the 

Samians ;  and  peopling  the  city  with  a  mixed  people 

of  them  and  his  own,  instead  of  Zancle  called  the 

place  by  the  name  of  his  own  country  from  whence 

he  was  anciently  descended,  Messana^. 

5.  After  Zancle  was  built  Himera,  by  Eucleides, 


Bame  derived  from  the  river  which  Uie  people  of  the  whole  district :  us 

ran  beside  it;  but  the  original  city,  in  Amiens,  Ambiani ;  Tours,  Tu- 

Dow  become  a  citadel,  retained  its  rones ;  Rheims,  Rbcmi ;  &c.  Am.] 

old  national  name.    So  at  Arji^s,  *  [The  name,  in  the  geography  of 

the  citadel,  which  was  the  old  Pe-  the  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Thucy- 

lasgian    settlement,    retained    its  dides,  for  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhen- 

Pelaagian  name  Larissa ;  the  more  ian  sea,  from  the  Tiber  soutliwards 

modem  city,  which  grew  up  at  its  as  far  as  the  confines  of  (Enotria: 

feety  received  the  name  which  be-  that  is,  nearly  as  fur  as  Paestum  and 

longed  formerly  to  the  whole  coun-  the  river  Silarus.  Am.] 

try,  and  was  called  Argos.   France  '  [Samians  and  Milesians.    He- 

snpplies  many  instances  of  towns  rodotus,  vi.  22.] 

having  succeeded  to  the  name  of  '  [See  iii.  86,  note.] 
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Acne,  Cas- 


Camarina. 


VI.  Simus,  and  Sacon  ;  the  most  of  which  colony  were 
Chalcideans;  but  there  were  also  amongst  them 
certain  outlaws  of  Syracuse^  the  vanquished  part 
of  a  sedition,  called  the  Myletidse.  Their  language 
grew  to  a  mean  between  the  Chalcidean  and  Doric: 
but  the  laws  of  the  Chalcidean  prevailed,  Acrse 
and  Casmense  were  built  by  the  Sjrracusians : 
Acrae,  twenty  years  after  Syracuse ;  and  Cas- 
mense, almost  twenty  after  Acrae.  Camarina  was 
at  first  built  by  the  Syracusians,  very  near  the 
hundred  and  thirty-fifth  year  of  their  own  city ; 
Dascon  and  Menecolus  being  the  conductors. 
But  the  Camarinaeans  having  been  by  the  Syracu- 
sians driven  from  their  seat  by  war  for  revolt, 
Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  in  process  of  time, 
taking  of  the  Syracusians  that  territory  for  ransom 
of  certain  Syracusiau  prisoners,  became  their 
founder,  and  placed  them  in  Camarina  again. 
After  this  again,  having  been  driven  thence  by 
Gelon,  they  were  planted  the  third  time  in  the 
same  city^ 

6.  These  were  the  nations,  Greeks  and  barba- 
Tbecaaaeand  Haus,  that  inhabited  Sicily.  And  though  it  were 
thus  great,  yet  the  Athenians  longed  very  much  to 
send  an  army  against  it,  out  of  a  desire  f  o  bring  it  all 
under  their  subjection;  which  was  the  true  motive; 
but  as  having  withal  this  fair  pretext,  of  aiding  their 
kindred  and  new  confederates^     But  principally 


A.a488. 
Ol.74.2. 

A.C.461. 
Ol.79.4. 


pretence  of  the 
Athenians  to 
inyade  it 


'  [Hippocrates  &c., "  he  became 
the  founder  and  colonized  anew 
Camarina.  And  being  again  over- 
tumed  by  Gelon,  it  was  a  third 
time  new-colonized  by  Geloan^\ 
Ttktfutv  for  riXwvoc,  is  a  correction 
of  Wesseling  adopted  by  Poppo, 


Goeller,  and  Arnold.  Tertia  uibb 
instauratio  debetur  Gelois,  qui 
mulUs  a  Gelonis  morte  annis  in 
cam  commigrarunt.  Goell.] 

'  [The  kindred  refers  to  all  sucb 
as  were  lonians,  that  is,  Chalcide- 
ans ;  such  as  the  Lcontines,  Nasi- 
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they  were  instigated  to  it  by  the  ambassadors  of  vi. 
Egesta,  who  were  at  Athens  and  earnestly  pressed  '  "^ 
them  thereto.  For  bordering  on  the  territory  of 
the  Selinuntians,  they  had  begun  a  war  about  cer- 
tain  things  concerning  marriage,  and  about  a  piece 
of  ground  that  lay  doubtfully  between  them.  And 
the  Selinuntians  having  leagued  themselves  with 
the  Syracusians,  mfested^  them  with  war  both  by 
sea  and  by  land.  Insomuch  as  the  Egestaeans, 
putting  the  Athenians  in  mind  of  their  former 
league  with  the  Leontines  made  by  Laches,  prayed 
them  to  send  a  fleet  thither  in  their  aid  ;  alleging, 
amongst  many  other  things,  this  as  principal :  that 
if  the  Syracusians,  who  had  driven  the  Leontines 
from  their  seat,  should  pass  without  revenge  taken 
on  them,  and  so  proceed,  by  consuming  the  rest 
of  the  allies  of  the  Athenians  there,  to  get  the 
whole  power  of  Sicily  into  their  hands,  it  would  be 
dangerous  lest  hereafter  some  time  or  other,  being 
Dorians,  they  should  with  great  forces  aid  the  Do- 
rians for  affinity,  and  being  a  colony  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  join  with  the  Peloponnesians  that  sent  them 
out,  to  pull  down  the  Athenian  empire :  that  it  were 
wisdom,  therefore,  with  those  confederates  they  yet 
retain,  to  make  head  against  the  Syracusians ;  and 
the  rather,  because  for  the  defraying  of  the  war  the 
Egestaeans  would  furnish  money  sufficient  of  them- 
selves. Which  things  when  the  Athenians  had  often 
heard  in  their  assemblies  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Egestsean  ambassadors  and  of  their  advocates  and 

ans,  CatansBaDS :  the  new  confede-  over  to  the  Athenians  by  Phaeax  in 

rolet,  to  some  of  the  remaining  v.4.  Haack.  This  is  a  mistake  as  to 

peopleof  Sicily,  as  tbeCamarinseans  Camarina:see75.iii.86.  Poppo.] 
and  Agrigentines,  who  were  brought        ^  ["  Blockaded  them*'.] 
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VI.       patrons,  they  decreed  to  send  ambassadors  to  Egesta ; 
to  see  first,  whether  there  were  in  their  treasury 

YKAK   XVI.  '  •' 

AC.416.     and  temples  so  much  wealth  as  they  said  there 

"'•'"•••     was,  and  to  bring  word  in  what  terms  the  war 

stood  between  that  city  and  the  Selinuntians.    And 

ambassadors  were  sent  into  Sicily  accordingly. 

A.C.415.         7.  The  same  winter  the  Lacedaemonians  and 

Theiili^JLon.  their  confederates,  all  but  the  Corinthians,  having 

ians  waste  part  drawu  out  thcir  forccs  into  the  territory  of  the 

of  Argoiica,  and  ^ 

put  the  outlaws  Argivcs,  wastcd  a  small  part  of  their  fields,  and 
orneof.  '"  Carried  away  certain  cart-loads  of  their  corn. 
Thence  they  went  to  Orneae,  and  having  placed 
there  the  Argive  outlaws,  left  with  them  a  few 
others  of  the  rest  of  the  army :  and  then  making  a 
composition  for  a  certain  time,  that  they  of  Ornea 
and  those  Argives  should  not  wrong  each  other, 
they  carried  their  army  home.  But  the  Athenians 
arriving  not  long  after  with  thirty  galleys  and  six 
hundred  men  of  arms,  the  people  of  Argos  came 
also  forth  with  their  whole  power,  and  joining 
with  them,  sat  down  betimes  in  the  morning* 
before  Orneae.  But  when  at  night  the  army  went 
somewhat  far  off  to  lodge,  they  within  fled  out ; 
and  the  Argives  the  next  day  perceiving  it,  pulled 
Orneae  to  the  ground,  and  went  home.  And  so 
also  did  the  Athenians  not  long  after  with  their 
The  Aiheiiiaiis  gallcys.  Also  thc  Athenians  transported  certain 
J^'V^^"  ^''^'^  horsemen  by  sea,  part  of  their  own,  and  part 
Macedonian  fugitives  that  lived  with  them,  into 

*  ["  Sat  down    for    one    day".  Achaean  inhabitants  of  Ornes,  who 

Oraese,  Tiryns,  and  Mycenae,  were  appear  to  have  remained  unsnb- 

amongst  the  towns  dispeopled  by  dued  till  about    580,    afterwards 

Argos  to  replenish  her  own  popula-  gave  their  name  of  Omcatans  to  all 

tion  :    see  v.  21^,  note.     Thc  old  the  subject  perioDci  of  Argos] 
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Methone ',  and  ravaged  the  territory  of  Perdiccas.       vr. 
And  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  unto  the  Chalcideans 


YEAS   XTt. 


upon  Thrace,  who  held  peace  with  the  Athenians  a.c.415. 
from  ten  days  to  ten  days,  appointing  them  to  aid 
Perdiccas.  But  they  refused.  And  so  ended  the 
winter,  and  the  sixteenth  year  of  this  war  written 
by  Thucydides. 

8.  The  next  summer,  early  in  the  spring,  the    year  xvh. 
Athenian  ambassadors  returned  from  Sicily,  and  the  aJr^^ti^Zj. 
ambassadors  of  Egesta  with  them :  and  brought  in  Akiw^w^'*"'^ 
silver  uncoined  sixty  talents,  for  a  month's  pay  of  Niciw.  and 
sixty  galleys^,  which  they  would  entreat  the  Athe-  generals. 
nians  to  send  thither.     And  the  Athenians  having 
called  an  assembly,  and  heard  both  from  the  Eges- 
taean  and  their  own  ambassadors,  amongst  other 
persuasive  but  untrue  allegations,  touching  their 
money,  how  they  had  great  store  ready  both  in 
their  treasury  and  temples,  decreed  the  sending  of 
sixty  galleys  into  Sicily,  and  Alcibiades  the  son  of 
Cleinias,  Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratus,  and  Lama- 
chus  the  son  of  Xenophanes,  for  commanders  with 
authority  absolute :  the  which  were   to  aid   the 
people  of  Egesta  against  the  Selinuntians,    and 
withal,  if  they  had  time  to  spare,  to  plant  the  Leon- 
tines  anew  in  their  city  ;  and  to  order  all  other  the 
affairs  of  Sicily  as  they  should  think  most  for  the 
profit  of  the  Athenians.     Five  days  after  this  the 
people  assembled  again,  to  consult  of  the  means 

^  [**  Methone  on  the  bordeis  of  usual  pay ;  but  the  same  which  we 

Macedonia".]  have  already  seen  to  have  been 

'  [This  is  a  talent  for  a  month's  given  to  those  that  served  at  the 

pay  of  each  ship's  crew:  which,  siege  of  Potidaja,  iii.  17:  owing 

taking  the  crew  at  two  hundred  perhaps  to  the  same  reason,  the 

men,  would  be  a  drachme  per  day  distance  from  home  and  probable 

for  every  man.    This  is  double  the  length  of  the  service.  Am.] 


Ol.91.1. 
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VI.        how  most  speedily  to  put  this  armada  in  readiness; 
^^^^^    and  to  decree  such  things  as  the  generals  shonld 
A.a4i5.     further  require  for  the  expedition.     But  Nicias 
having  heard  ^  that  himself  was  chosen  for  one  of 
the  generals,  and  conceiving  that  the  state  had  not 
well  resolved,  but  affected  the  conquest  of  all 
Sicily,  a  great  matter,  upon  small  and  superficial 
pretences,  stood  forth,  desiring  to  have  altered  this 
the  Athenians'  purpose,  and  spake  as  followeth : 
THE  ORATION        9.  "  Though  thls  assembly  was  called  to  delibe- 
rate of  our  preparation,  and  of  the  manner  how  to 
set  forth  our  fleet  for  Sicily  :  yet  to  me  it  seemeth, 
that  we  ought  rather  once  again  to  consult,  whe- 
ther it  be  not  better  not  to  send  it  at  all ;  than 
upon  a  short  deliberation  in  so  weighty  an  affair, 
and  upon  the  credit  of  strangers,  to  draw  upon 
ourselves  an  impertinent  war.     For  my  own  part, 
I  have  honour  by  it :  and  for  the  danger  of  my 
person,  I  esteem   it   the   least  of  all  men :  (not 
but  that  I  think  him  a  good-  member  of  the  com- 
monwealth, that  hath  regard  also  to  his  own  person 
and  estate ;  for  such  a  man  especially  will  desire  the 
public  to  prosper  for  his  own  sake) :  but  as  I  have 
never  spoken  heretofore,  so  nor  now  will  I  speak 
anything  that  is  against  my  conscience,  for  gaining 
to  myself  a  pre-eminence  of  honour:  but  that  only 
which  I  apprehend  for  the  best.     And  although  I 
am  sure,  that  if  I  go  about  to  persuade  you  to 
preserve  what  you  already  hold,  and  not  to  hazard 

*  [Bekker  and  the  rest,  iucovmoQ :  glad  to  l)e  chosen'*  &c. :  and  Her- 

"  having    against    his   will   been  mocrates,  ch.  34 :    "  for  that  the 

chosen",  &c.  Vulgo,  aKovoaQ.    In  man  of  most  experience  has  the 

support  of  the  first,  Duker  cites  charge  against  his  wHr\    See  abo 

Nicias,  ch.   12:  "if  tliere  be  any  Plutarch,  Alcib.  18.  GoelL] 
man  here,  (dtr^voc  a\piOiic)y  that  is        *  [An  equally  good"  &c.] 
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;hmgs  certain  for  uncertain  and  future,  my  words  vi. 
j?ill  be  too  weak  to  prevail  against  your  humour :  ^g^^'j^^,,; 
jet  this  I  must  needs  let  you  know,  that  neither  a.c.415. 
four  haste  is  seasonable,  nor  your  desires  easy  to  oraUoDofNidaf 
be  achieved.  10.  For  I  say,  that  going  thither 
jTOU  leave  many  enemies  here  behind  you,  and 
more  you  endeavour  to  draw  hither.  You  perhaps 
think  that  the  league  will  be  firm,  that  you  have 
made  with  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  which,  though  as 
long  as  you  stir  not,  may  continue  a  league  in 
oame,  (for  so  some  have  made  it  of  their  own 
side^),  yet  if  any  considerable  forces  of  ours  chance 
to  miscarry,  our  enemies  will  soon  renew  the  war, 
as  having  made  the  peace  constrained  by  calami- 
ties, and  upon  terms  of  more  dishonour  and  neces- 
sity than  ourselves :  besides,  in  the  league  itself 
we  have  many  things  controverted.  And  some 
there  be  that  refuse  utterly  to  accept  it,  and  they 
ttone  of  the  weakest :  whereof  some  are  now  in 
open  war  against  us^,  and  others,  because  the 
Lacedaemonians  stir  not,  maintain  only  a  truce 
with  us  from  ten  to  ten  days^  and  so  are  con- 
bented  yet  to  hold  their  hands.  But  perad- 
venture,  when  they  shall  hear  that  our  power  is 
distracted,  which  is  the  thing  we  now  hasten  to 
do,  they  will  be  glad  to  join  in  the  war  with  the 
Sicilians  against  us ;  the  confederacy  of  whom 
they  would  heretofore  have  valued  above  many 


•  ["  For  to  that  end  have  the  '  [As  the  Corinthiaus.  The  Elei- 

practices  been  directed  of  some,  ans  and  Mcgareans  had  not  ac- 

bcyth  amongst  ourselves  and  our  cepted  it] 

enemies".  Meaning  Alcibiades,  and  ^  [A  truce  that  might  be  re- 

theephorsCleobulus  and  Xenares:  nounced  at  the  end  of  every  ten 

see  V.  36.     Schol.]  days.    These  were  the  BcBOtmns.] 


OuSI 
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other.      It  behoveth  tis  '  therefore  to  consider  of 

these  things,  and  not  to  run  into  new  dangers, 

■c.n*.     when  the  state  of  onr  own  city  hangelh  unsettled, 

nor  seek  a  new  dominion  before  we  assure  that  ' 
which  we  already  have.  For  the  Chalcideans  d 
Thrace,  after  so  many  years'  revolt,  are  yet  nn- 
reduced  :  and  from  others  in  divers  parte  of  the 
continent,  we  have  but  doubtful  obedience.  Bot 
the  Egestieans,  being  forsooth  our  confederates 
and  wronged,  they  in  all  haste  must  be  aided: 
though  to  right  us  on  those  by  whom  we  hare  a 
long  time  ourselves  been  wronged,  that  we  defer. 
11.  And  yet  if  we  should  reduce  the  Chalcideans 
into  subjection,  we  could  easily  also  keep  tiiem  so: 
but  the  Sicilians,  though  we  vanquish  them,  yet 
being  many  and  far  ofiF,  we  should  have  much  ado 
to  hold  them  in  obedience.  Now  it  were  madness 
to  invade  such,  whom  conquering  you  cannot  keep; 
and  failing,  should  lose  the  means  for  ever  after  to 
attempt  the  same  again  ~.  As  for  the  Sicilians,  it 
seemeth  unto  me,  at  least  as  things  now  stand, 
that  they  shall  be  of  less  danger  to  us  if  they  foil 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Syracusians,  than  they 
are  now :  and  yet  this  is  it  that  the  Egestsans 
would  most  affright  us  with.  For  now  the  states 
of  Sicily,  in  several,  may  perhaps  be  induced,  io 


'  ["So  thai  it  bebovcth  a  m-rain  open  revo1t,aDd  are, vet  unreduced"- 

jiemm  (Alcibiades)  to  consider  uf  Goell.] 

these  things,  and  not  to  endanger  '  ["  And  fuiling,  should  be  in  a 

OUT  cil;  whilst  it  is  ;et  at  sea,  (not  rci^'  different  plight  from  what  ve 

jet  iak  in  port),  and  not  to  grasp  at  were  before  attacking  them*.    The 

new  dominion  before  we  are  aure  Siuiliana  at  present,  if  not  snbjecti, 

of  that  ne  have  already :  if  so  it  are  still  not  enemies ;  but  that  will 

be,  that  the  Chalcideans  Thrace-  not   be  so,  aXtxi  an   atta<l  npos 

ward  have  been  so  many  yeans  in  them  which  shall  niscarry.  Schd.] 
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favour  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  to  take  part  against       vr. 
us:  whereas  then,  being  reduced  into  one,  it  is 


TEAR  XTII. 


not  likely  they  would  hazard  with  us  state  against  a.c.415. 
state  ^  For  by  the  same  means  that  they,  joining  omtionofNicias 
with  the  Peloponnesians,  may  pull  down  our  do- 
nunioD^  by  the  same  it  would  be  likely  that  the 
Peloponnesians  would  subvert  theirs.  The  Grecians 
there  will  fear  us  most,  if  we  go  not  at  all ;  next, 
if  we  but  show  our  forces  and  come  quickly  away. 
But  if  any  misfortune  befall  us,  they  will  presently 
despise  ,us^  and  join  with  the  Grecians  here  to 
invade  us.  For  we  all  know,  that  those  things  are 
most  admired  which  are  farthest  off,  and  which 
least  come  to  give  proof  of  the  opinion  conceived 
of  them.  And  this,  Athenians,  is  your  own  case 
with  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates : 
whom  because  beyond  your  hope  you  have  over- 
come in  those  things  for  which  at  first  you  feared 
them^  you  now  in  contempt  of  them  turn  your 
arms  upon  Sicily.  But  we  ought  not  to  be  puffed 
up  upon  the  misfortunes  of  our  enemies :  but  to 
be  confident  then  only,  when  we  have  mastered 
their  designs^  Nor  ought  we  to  think  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  set  their  minds  on  anything  else, 
but  how  they  may  yet  for  the  late  disgrace  repair 
their  reputation,  if  they  can,  by  our  overthrow :  and 
the  rather,  because  they  have  so  much  and  so  long 
laboured  to  win  an  opinion  in  the  world  of  their 


1  [**  Wbereas  in  the  other  case,  you  now  in  contempt"  &c.  Goell.] 

it  is  not  likely  that  one  power  would  '  ["Then   only,  when   we  are 

molest  the  other".]  masters  of  our  own  minds,  or  of 

'  [•*  Whom  hecause  heyond  your  ourselves".   Goell.   "  Of  their,  the 

hope  (considering  what  your  fear  of  enemy's  minds" :  that  is,  by  fairness 

them  used  to  be)  you  have  overcome,  or  superior  ability.  Am.] 
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VI,  valour.  The  question  with  us  therefore,  if  we  be 
^^^.,^  well  advised,  will  not  be  of  the  Egestseans  in  Sicily, 
A.C.4I1.  but  how  we  may  speedily  defend  oar  city  against 
orMumorN'iciu  the  insidiatioD  of  them  that  favoar  the  oligarchy'. 
12.  We  must  remember  also  that  we  have  had  now 
some  short  recreation  from  a  late  great  plague  and 
great  war,  and  thereby  are  improved  both  in  men 
and  money  ;  which  it  is  most  meet  that  we  should 
spend  here  upon  ourselves,  and  not  upon  those 
outlaws  which  seek  for  md :  seeing  it  maketh  for 
them,  to  tell  us  a  specious  lie ;  who  contributing 
only  words  whilst  their  friends  bear  all  the  danger, 
if  they  speed  well,  shall  be  disobliged  of  thanks,  if 
ill,  undo  their  friends  for  company.  Now  if  there 
be  any  man  here^,  that  for  ends  of  his  own,  as 
being  glad  to  be  general,  especially  being  yet  too 
young  to  have  charge  in  chief,  shall  advise  the 
expedition,  to  the  end  he  may  have  admiration 
for  his  expense  upon  horses,  and  help  from  his 
place  to  defray  that  expense :  suffer  him  not  to 
purchase  his  private  honour  and  splendour  with 
the  danger  of  the  public  fortune.  Believe  rather 
that  such  men,  though  they  rob  the  public,  do 
nevertheless  consume  also  their  private  wealth. 
Besides^  the  matter  itself  is  full  of  great  difficulties, 
such  as  it  is  not  fit  for  a  young  man  to  consult  of, 
mucb  less  hastily  to  take  in  hand.     13.  And  I 

■  [The  qupslion  &c.  "will  not  *  He    glancetb    at  Aldluadn. 

be  about  these  Sicilian  barttarians,  [Tarn  sumptuosum  erat  Athenii,  d 

the  Ef^ts:aDS,but  hon  lobewith-  vcro  in  plurimis  Gnecia:  partibnt 

oat  loss  of  lime  on    our  guanl  eqaos  alere,  ut  documentum  owt 

against  a  cit;  plotting  against  us  magiiarumopuiii.etputatetDTitidi- 

lliroii)th  tlieir  oligacchical  (^vem-  care  opuleutiam  etiDdeDobililaleni 

ment".  See  i.  19:  "theLncedaimon-  m^orum.    Goell.] 

ians  drew  them  to  embrace"  he."]  *  ["  And  that  tbe  mailer"  ice] 
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^Being  those  now  sit  by  and  abet'  the  same  man, 
^Tm  fearful  of  them  :  and  do  on  the  other  side  ex-  ^ 
hort  the  elder  sort,  (if  any  of  tliem  sit  near  those  ^ 
other),  not  to  be  ashamed  to  deliver  their  minds  o«t 
freely,  as  fearing  that  if  tliey  gave  their  voice 
against  the  war  they  should  he  esteemed  cowards ; 
nor  to  doat  (as  they  do)  upon  things  absent^; 
knowing  that  by  passion  the  fewest  actions,  and 
by  reason  the  most  do  prosper :  but  rather  for  the 
benefit  of  their  country,  which  is  now  cast  into 
jrreater  danger  than  ever  before,  to  hold  up  their 
hands  on  the  other  side,  and  decree :  "  that  the 
Sicilians,  within  the  limits  they  now  enjoy^  not 
misliked  by  you,  and  with  liberty  to  sail  by  the 
shore  in  the  Ionian  gtdf,  and  in  the  main  of  the 
Sicilian  sea,  shall  possess  their  own,  and  compound 
their  dift'ereuces  between  themselves".  And  for 
the  Kgestfeans,  to  answer  them  in  particular,  thus : 
"  that  as  without  the  Athenians  they  had  begun 
the  war  against  the  Selinuutians,  so  they  should 
without  them  likewise  end  it :  and  that  we  shall 
no  more  hereafter,  as  we  have  used  to  do,  make 
such  men  our  confederates,  as  when  they  do  injury, 


CMi. 

i.ai.i, 


'  [«iqpiuuX«H«rA^;  "  persons  thni 
\iitt  fvt  pocseasion  or  an;  offiw  uf 
-i.iK  ati  prrsiilcDt,  t-i>iBUt«i,  tena- 
i.i!  Sec.  l>r  conuiiBDce  or  oibrr 
ilifCTi  inc»n»;"  ax  iulerpKlril  Iiy 
Gudtcr,  Hodiis,  that  Uicfapprar 
ts  be  iIh'  rullowrn  uf  tli«  tocittiri 
>"  rfvJu  inrnlinncif  in  viii.  M :  wt 
aou  ibi^  But  he  ilurs  nut  explain 
b«*  AkiUBitcs,  now  pliTin^  the 
part  of  »4ein>gv|njv>i''»ilil  have  iinjr 
iiMMMietMiairiUiaUfiilibcvliilis,  all 
'( •hiiJi  were  aristocrjilJi'Al.] 


*  ["  To  doat  on  vbat  the;  hwe 
notn^ol;  kuowiDg;  tbnl  bj  pauion 
men  rarely  succeed,  hul  b;  Tore- 
Eight  very  often :  but  on  hehnlf  of 
iheit  country,  which  is  rnHking  d 
ciisl  of  )(re<ilCT  peril  tbnn  ever  be- 
fore,  to  hold  up  tbdr  hands"  ^c.] 

'  [Thfli  19  iu  mj,  (he  Sicilians 
were  Dot  to  nil  io  the  Grecian  seas, 
nor  the  Grecians  on  the  coast  of 
i>icily,  with  more  ihun  one  ship  of 
itipulation:  see  it 
d2.viii.6ti.  Am.] 
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VI,       we  must  maintain  it,  and  when  we  require  their 

,,„'„„■    assistance,  cannot  have  it".     1 4 .  And  you  the  prea- 

oifiii'i"     ^^°t>  '^  yoi^  think  it  your  office  to  take  care  of  the 

omtiodofNicie.  commonwealth,  and  desire  to  be  a  good  member 

of  the  same,  put  these  things  ODce  more   to  the 

question,  and  let  the  Athenians  speak  to  it  again. 

Think  (if  you  be  afraid  to  infringe  the  orders  of 

the  assembly)  that  before  so  many  witnesses,  it 

will  not  be  made  a  crime':  but  that  you  shall  be 

rather  thought  a  physician  of  your  country,  that 

hath  swallowed  down  evil  counsel.    And  he  truly 

dischargeth  the  duty  of  a  president,  who  laboureth 

to  do  his  country  the  most  good,  or  at  least  will 

not  willingly  do  it  hurt." 

15.  Thus  spake  Nicias.  But  the  most  of  the 
Athenians  that  spake  after  him,  were  of  opinion 
that  the  voyage  ought  to  proceed,  the  decree 
already  made  not  to  be  reversed  :  yet  some  there 
Motiv™  or  Aki-  were  that  said  to  the  contrary.  But  the  expedition 
wTtoj-^""^"  w^  most  of  all  pressed  by  Alcibiades  the  son  of 
Cleinias,  both  out  of  desire  he  had  to  cross  Nicias, 
with  whom  he  was  likewise  at  odds  in  other 
points  of  state,  and  also  for  that  he  had  glanced 
at  him  invidiously  iu  bis  oration :  but  principally 
for  that  he  affected  to  have  charge,  hoping  that 
himself  shoald  be  the  man  to  subdue  both  Sidly 
and  Carthage  to  the  state  of  Athens :  and  withal, 
if  it  succeeded,  to  increase  his  own  private  wealth 
and  glory.     For  being  in  great  estimation  with  the 

'  ["Considering,  if  you   dread  potting  the  qnestian  a  second  tinit, 

putting  tbe  question  a  second  tine,  was  a  mode  orreriewiDg  the  deems 

that  a  violation  of  tlie  laws  has  no-  of  the  people  not  consislent  with 

thing  criminal  in  it,  when  done  the  established  forms  of  the  Atbeoi 

before  «o  man;  witnesses".    The  ian  asBemblj.] 
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citizens^  his  desires  were  more  vast  than  for  the       vi. 
proportion  of  his  estate^  both  in  maintaining  of   „^r\j^7i. 
horses  and  other  his  expenses^  was  meet:  which     A.c.414. 

Ol.91.1. 

proved  afterwards  none  of  the  least  causes  of  the 
subversion  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth.  For 
most  men  fearing  him,  both  for  his  excess  in  things 
that  concerned  his  person  and  form  of  life,  and  for 
the  greatness  of  his  spirit  in  every  particular 
action  he  undertook,  as  one  that  aspired  to  the 
tyranny,  they  became  his  enemy  \  And  although 
for  the  public  he  excellently  managed  the  war,  yet 
every  man,  privately  displeased  with  his  course  of 
life,  gave  the  chaise  of  the  wars  to  others,  and 
thereby  not  long  after  overthrew  the  state.  Al- 
dbiades  at  this  time  stood  forth,  and  spake  to  this 
effect* 

16.  "Men  of  Athens,  it  both  belongeth  unto thk omAnoN of 
me  more  than  to  any  other  to  have  this  charge : 
and  withal  I  think  myself  (for  I  must  needs  begin 
with  this,  as  having  been  touched  by  Nicias)  to  be 
worthy  of  the  same.  For  those  things  for  which 
I  am  so  much  spoken  of,  do  indeed  purchase  glory 
to  my  progenitors  and  myself:  but  to  the  com- 
monwealth they  confer  both  glory  and  profit.  For 
the  Grecians  have  thought  our  city  a  mighty  one, 
even  above  the  truth,  by  reason  of  my  brave  ap- 
pearance at  the  Olympic  games :  whereas  before 
they  thought  easily  to  have  warred  it  down.  For 
I  brought  thither  seven  chariots,  and  not  only  won 
the  first,  second,  and  fourth  prize  ^,  but  carried 

*  [**  They  became  his  enemy  as  ever  did  before :  and  I  was  victor, 

Me  tfiat  aspired''  &c.]  and  was  besides  second  and  fourth, 

'  [^Far  I  ran  seven   chariots,  and  carried  in  all  other  things  a 

which  is  more  than  any  private  man  magnificence"  &c.] 

VOL.  IX.  K 
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VI.  also  in  all  other  tliiugs  a  magnificence  worthy  the 
•  ^""Tp  honour  of  the  victory.  And  in  such  things  as  these, 
A.C.419.  as  there  is  honour  to  be  supposed  according  to  the 
Ondoa  of  Iew  ;  SO  Is  there  also  a  power  conceived  upon  sight 
Aieibudn.  ^^  jjjg  thing  done.  As  for  my  expenses  in  the  city 
upon  setting  forth  of  shows  ^  or  whatsoever  else  is 
remarkable  in  me,  though  naturally  it  procure  envy 
in  other  citizens,  yet  to  strangers  this  also  is  an 
argument  of  our  greatness.  Now,  it  is  no  nnpro- 
fitable  course  of  life',  when  a  man  shall  at  his 
private  cost  not  only  benefit  himself,  but  also  the 
commonwealth.  Nor  doth  he  that  heareth  himself 
high  upon  his  own  worth,  and  refiiseth  to  make 
himself  fellow  with  the  rest,  wrong  the  rest :  for 
if  he  were  in  distress,  he  should  not  find  any  sua 
that  would  share  with  him  in  his  calamity.  There- 
fore, as  we  are  not  so  mnch  as  saluted  when  we 
be  in  misery ;  so  let  them  likewise  be  content  to 
he  contemned  of  us  when  we  flourish  ;  or  if  they 
require  equality,  let  them  also  give  it.  I  know 
that  such  men,  or  any  man  else  that  excelleth  in 
the  glory  of  anything  whatsoever,  shall  as  long  aa 
he  hveth  be  envied,  principally  of  his  equals,  and 
then  also  of  others  amongst  whom  he  converseth: 

'  VPTt^'-    ('■e    eshibitioD    of  dresses  and  wbateret  elae  mi  n- 

niBsks,  guinea,  and  oUkt  festivals,  quired  b;  the  cbonu  in  the  per- 

[The  Cbon^  were  ten  in  number,  formance  of  its  part.   Am- — The 

one  Jbr  encb  tribe.    It  vras  their  expenses  of  the  office  icqniied  a 

business  to  provide  the  chonis  in  fortune  of  at  least  three  talons:  and 

all  dramatic  eDleTtaiumenta,  as  well  aA  do  man  would  accept  it  wiDio^, 

as  in  the  dithjrambic  or  Ijric  recit-  the  office  went  throngh  the  tribe  in 

ations,  in  the  festival  of  the  great  a  certain  order.    Herm.  \  161.] 

Dionysia.  Thej  paid  the  expenses  '  ["  It  is  no  unprofitable  atgecT. 

of  the  training  of  the  chorus,  and  Vul^,    Bekker,  Goeller,  Uaim. 

also  of  its  maintenance  during  the  Duker,Bauer,Amold,A*uia:ld3ig 

interval :  and  the;  famished  the  it  in  an  ironical  aoue.] 
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but  with  posterity  they  shall  have  kindred  claimed 
of  them^  though  there  be  none ;  and  his  country 
will  boast  of  him,  not  as  of  a  stranger  or  one  that 
iiad  been  a  man  of  lewd  life^  but  as  their  own  citi- 
zen and  one  that  had  achieved  worthy  and  laudable 
acts.  This  being  the  thing  I  aim  at,  and  for  which 
I  am  renowned^,  consider  now  whether  I  adminis- 
ter the  public  the  worse  for  it  or  not.  For  having 
reconciled  unto  you  the  most  potent  states  of 
Peloponnesus  without  much  either  danger  or  cost, 
I  compelled  the  Lacedaemonians  to  stake  all  that 
ever  they  had  upon  the  fortune  of  one  day  of 
Mantineia^ 

17-  And  this  hath  my  youth  and  madness,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  very  madness^  with  familiar 
and  fit  words  wrought  upon  the  power  of  the 
Peloponnesians  :  and  shewing  reason  for  my  pas- 
sion, made  my  madness  now  no  longer  to  be  feared'*. 
But  as  long  as  I  flourish  with  it,  and  Nicias  is 
esteemed  fortunate,  make  you  use  of  both  our 
services.  And  abrogate  not  your  decree  touching 
the  voyage  into  Sicily,  as  though  the  power  were 
great  you  are  to  encounter  withal.  For  the  number 
wherewith  their  cities  are  populous,  is  but  of  pro- 
miscuous nations,  easily  shifting  and  easily  admitting 
new  comers ;   and  consequently  not  sufiiciently 


'  [^  Renowned  in  my  private 
life".] 

*  [**  From  which  though  they 
escaped,  they  have  not  even  yet  re- 
oofcred  their  confidence.  And  this 
hatib  my  yoath"  &c.] 

'  {wapA  f6nv:  heyond  nature, 
"  monstrous".  Am. — **'  Beyond  my 
years":  in  reply  to  Nicias,  xal  rb 
vpayfta  /w  yo,  c.  r.  X.  in  ch.  12.  Goell.] 


*  ["  And  this  is  the  work  of  ray 
youth,  and  what  is  called  my  mon- 
strous folly.  So  did  I  deal  with  the 
Peloponnesian  power  with  all  dis- 
creetness of  speech,  and  gaining 
credit  by  my  vehemence  obtained 
belief  for  my  words.  And  now  no 
longer  dread  it  (ray  folly) :  but  as 
long"  &c.  Am.  Vulgo,  va^Pna- 
Bai :  Bekker  &c.,  in^firioGt.^ 

K  2 


VI. 

f       "     ■  \ 
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armed,  any  of  them,  for  the  defence  of  their  bodies, 
Dor  furnished,  as  the  custom  of  the  place  appointeth^ 
to  fight  for  their  country'.  But  what  any  of  them 
onloon'or  tbinks  he  may  get  by  fair  speech,  or  snatch  from 
the  pubUc  by  sedition,  that  only  he  looks  after;. 
with  purpose,  if  he  fail,  to  run  the  country.  And 
it  is  not  likely,  that  such  a  rabble  should  either 
with  one  consent  give  ear  to  what  is  told  tbem,  or 
unite  themselves  for  the  administration  of  their 
affairs  in  common  :  but  if  they  hear  of  fair  offers, 
they  will  one  after  one  be  easily  induced  to  come 
in  ;  especially  if  there  be  seditious  amongst  the% 
as  we  hear  there  are.  And  the  truth  is,  there  are 
neither  so  many  men  of  arms  as  they  boast  of;  nor 
doth  it  appear  that  there  are  so  many  Grecians  there 
in  all,  as  the  several  cities  have  every  one  reckoned 
for  their  own  number.  Nay,  even  Greecehatb  much 
belied  itself,  and  was  scarce  sufficiently  armed  in 
all  this  war  past^.  So  that  the  business  there,  for 
all  that  I  can  by  fame  understand,  is  even  as  I 
have  told  you,  and  will  yet  be  easier.  For  we  shall 
have  many  of  the  barbarians,  npou  hatred  of  theSy- 
racusians,  to  take  our  parts  against  them  there :  and 
if  we  consider  the  case  aright,  there  will  be  nothing 
to  binder  ns  at  home.  For  our  ancestors  having 
the  same  enemies,  which  they  say  we  leave  behind 
us  now  in  our  voyage  to  Sicily,  and  the  Persian  be- 
sides, did  nevertheless  erect  the  empire  we  now  have 

'  ["  For  tbeir  cilies  swann  with  ineQts,  or  of  the  idmds  of  pabUo 

a  molle;  population,  and  eaaily  ad-  defence".     See  ch.  36,  note.] 
mit  of  changes  and  new  forms  in         '  ["  Greece  was  much  decdnd 

their  constttulions :   and  for   this  as  to   the   number  of  her  be*Tj- 

reason  do  one  ia  furnished  to  tight  anned  soldiers,  and  was  Karoelj 

as  for  his  oim  countij,  either  in  sufficiently  armed  in  this  jmaat. 

retpect  of  his  personal  appoint-  war".  Godl.] 
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by  our  only  odds  of  strength  at  sea.  And  the  hope 
of  the  Peloponnesians  against  us  was  never  less 
than  now  it  is,  though  their  power  were  also  as 
great  as  ever :  for  they  would  be  able  to  invade 
our  land,  though  we  went  not  into  Sicily ;  and  by 
sea  they  can  do  us  no  harm  though  we  go,  for  we 
shall  leave  a  navy  sufficient  to  oppose  theirs  be- 
hind us\ 

18.  **What  therefore  can  we  allege  with  any 
probability  for  our  backwardness :  or  what  can  we 
pretend  unto  our  confederates,  for  denying  them 
assistance  ?  Whom  we  ought  to  defend,  were  it 
but  because  we  have  sworn  it  to  them,  without 
objecting  that  they  have  not  reciprocally  aided  us. 
For  we  took  them  not  into  league,  that  they  should 
come  hither  with  their  aids  :  but  that  by  troubling 
our  enemies  there,  they  might  hinder  them  from 
coming  hither  against  us.  And  the  way  whereby 
we,  and  whosoever  else  hath  dominion,  hath 
gotten  it,  hath  ever  been  the  cheerful  succouring 
of  their  associates  that  required  it,  whether  they 
were  Greeks  or  barbarians.  For  if  we  should  all 
rit  still,  or  stand  to  make  choice^  which  were  fit  to 
be  assisted  and  which  not,  we  should  have  little 
under  our  government  of  the  estates  of  other  men, 
but  rather  hazard  our  own.  For  when  one  is  grown 
mightier  than  the  rest,  men  use  not  only  to  defend 
Aemselves  against  him  when  he  shall  invade,  but 


^-   «   —^ 

TEAR   XTII. 
A,C.415. 

Ol.01.1. 
Oration  of 
Alcibiades. 


'  \**  And  the  hope  &c.  was  Dever 
le»  than  now :  and  be  they  never 
10  detennined,  bj  land  indeed  they 
ire  strong  enough  to  invade  us 
though  we  went  not  into  Sicily,  but 
by  sea  they  can  do  us  no  harm; 
for  we  shall  leave"  &c.] 


'  [^  Or  stand  to  make  distinc- 
tion of  races".  Bekker  &c.,  ^vXo- 
Kpivoitv:  vulgo,  ^oKpivouv. — "We 
should  be  making  but  small  addi- 
tion to  our  present  dominion,  but 
should  rather  put  that  self-same 
empire  to  hazard**.] 
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to  anticipate  him,  that  he  invade  not  at  all.  Nor 
is  it  in  our  power  to  be  our  own  carvere,  how 
much  we  will  have  subject  to  us;  but  considering 
the  case  we  are  in,  it  is  as  necessary  for  us  to  seek 
to  subdue  those  that  are  not  under  our  dominion, 
as  to  keep  so  those  that  are  :  lest  if  others  be  not 
subject  to  us,  we  fall  in  danger  of  being  subjected 
unto  them.  Nor  are  we  to  weigh  quietness  In  the 
same  balance  that  others  do,  unless  also  the  insti- 
tution of  this  state  were  like  uuto  that  of  other 
states.  Let  us  rather  maUe  reckoning,  by  enter- 
prising abroad'  to  increase  our  power  at  homB, 
and  proceed  on  our  voyage ;  that  we  may  cast 
down  the  haughty  conceit  of  the  Peloponnesiaus, 
and  show  tbem  the  contempt  and  slight  account 
we  make  of  our  present  ease,  by  undertaking  this 
our  expedition  into  Sicily.  Whereby,  either  con- 
quering those  states  we  shall  become  masters  of 
all  Greece,  or  weaken  the  Syracusians,  to  the 
benefit  of  ourselves  and  our  confederates.  And 
for  onr  security  to  stay,  if  any  city  shall  come  to 
our  side,  or  to  come  away  if  otherwise,  our  galleys 
will  aiford  it.  For  in  that  we  shall  be  at  our  own 
liberty,  though  all  the  Sicilians  together  were 
against  it^. 

"  Let  not  the  speech  of  Nicias,  tending  only  to 
laziness,  and  to  the  stirring  of  debate  between  the 
young  men  and  the  old,  avert  you  from  it:  hot 
with  the  same  decency"  wherewith  your  ancestors, 
consulting  young  and  old  together,  have  brought 
our  dominion  to  the  present  he^ht,  endeavoiir  you 

'  ["  TTiere",  in  Sicily.]  aud  ihe  rest,  vaacparoptf-   ^olga, 

-  ["  For  at  sea  we  Hball  beat  all     avrmpanifiic.] 
the  Sicilians  put  togethei".  BeUer       '  ["  Tbc  accustomed  orda".] 
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likewise  to  enlarj^  tlie  same.  And  think  not  that 
yonth  or  age,  one  without  the  otiier,  is  of  any 
feet,  hot  that  the  simplest,  the  middle  sort,  and 
;  exactest  judt;ments  tempered  together,  is  it 
mt  doth  the  (greatest  good ;  and  tliat  a  state  as 
1  as  any  other  thing  will,  if  it  rest,  wear  out  of 
lelf;  and  all  men's  knowledge  decay ;  whereas 
t  the  exercise  of  war  experience  will  coutinually 
lase,  and  the  city  will  get  a  habit  of  resisting 
!  enemy,  not  with  words,  but  action.  In  sum, 
is  my  opinion :  that  a  state  accustomed  to  he 
active,  if  it  once  grow  idle,  will  quickly  be  sub- 
^jectcd  by  the  change  ;  and  that  they  of  all  men  are 
^Kpst  surely  planted,  that  with  most  unity'  observe 
^He  present  laws  and  customs,  though  not  always 
^W  the  best." 

I9.Tliusspake  Alcibiades.  The  Athenians,  when 

they  had  heard  him  together  with  the  Egestjeans 

and   Lcontine  outlaws,  who  being  then  present^ 

entreated,  and  objecting  to  them  their  oath  be^ed 

^tfieir  help  in  form  of  suppliants,  were  far  more 

^BniestJy  bent  upon  the  journey  than  they  were 

^^■forc.     But  Nicias,  when  he  saw  he  could  not 

^Tner  their  resolution  with  his  oration,  but  thought 

he  might  perliaps  put  thera  from  it  by  the  greatness 

of  the  provision,  if  he  should  require  it  with  the 

most,  stood  forth  again  and  said  in  this  manner\ 

20.  "Men  of  Athens,  forasmuch  as  I  see  youn 
violently  bent  on  this  expedition,  such  effect  may  it "' 


•  ^WldinxMlmnslaiK^".]  iMBc.huttHnt  by  therBStnewoTUie 

-  ["  Ceming  forwani".]  pftirisioD,  if  he  ihould   require  n 

'  [**  Aiiil  Nicus,  Mciug  (but  by  great  one,  be  tniglit  perhaps  bring 

ilj  ome  a^^mni'utB  be  ixa\d  no  about    a   change   ot   mind,  stood 

I'lngct  dJTFrt  tiirin  from  their  pur-  furlli  agxin"  Jcc.j 
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VI.  take  as  is  desired.  Nevertheless  I  shall  now  dell- 
!»■>  ivi  ^^^  ™y  opinion  upon  the  matter  as  it  yet  atandeth'. 
A.C.41*.  As  far  as  we  understand  by  report,  we  set  out 
onUoDoTNidu  against  great  cities,  not  subject  one  to  another, 
nor  needing  innovation,  whereby  they  should  be 
glad,  out  of  hard  servitude,  to  admit  of  easier 
masters ;  nor  such  as  are  likely  to  prefer  our  go- 
vernment before  their  own  liberty ;  but  many,  (as 
for  one  island),  and  those  Greek  cities'.  For  be- 
sides Naxos  and  Catana,  (which  too  I  hope  will  j<Hn 
with  us  for  their  affinity  with  the  Leontines),  there 
are  other  seven,  furnished  in  all  respects  after  the 
manner  of  oar  own  army ;  and  especially  those  two 
f^t;ainst  which  we  bend  our  forces  most,  Selinos 
and  Syracuse.  For  there  are  in  them  many  men 
of  arms,  many  archers,  many  darters,  besides  many 
galleys  and  a  multitude  of  men  to  man  them.  They 
have  also  store  of  money,  both  amongst  private 
men  and  in  their  temples.  This  have  the  Selinnn- 
tians.  The  Syracusians  have  a  tribute  beside, 
coming  in  from  some  of  the  barbarians.  But  that 
wherein  they  exceed  us  most,  is  this :  that  they 
abound  in  horses,  and  have  corn  of  their  own,  not 
fetched  in  from  other  places.  21.  Against  such  a 
power  we  shall  therefore  need  not  a  fleet  only,  and 
with  it  a  small  army  ;  but  there  must  great  forces 
go  along  of  land  soldiers,  if  we  mean  to  do  any- 
thing worthy  of  our  design,  and  not  to  be  kept  by 
their  many  horsemen  from  landing';  especially  if 
the  cities  there,  terrified  by  us,  should  now  hold 

'  ["The  present  matter".]  Selinus,    Agrigentum,     Heuuka, 

'  ["  And  the  Greek  cities,  for  Himera,  Cauma.  Goell.] 

one  island,  in  numbeT  naaj'.   The  '  ["  And  uol  be  cooped  up  ij 

"  oilier  seveD",  are  Syracuse,  Gela,  Ihcii  many  honetiiea",] 
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all  together,  and  none  but  the  Egestseans  prove  vi. 
our  friends  and  furnish  us  with  a  cavalry  to  resist  ;._' ^~ 
them.  And  it  would  be  a  shame  either  to  come  a.c  415. 
back  with  a  repulse,  or  to  send  for  a  new  supply  orauouof nicIm 
afterwards,  as  if  we  had  not  wisely  considered  our 
enterprise  at  first.  Therefore  we  must  go  suffi- 
ciently provided  from  hence,  as  knowing  that  we 
go  far  from  home,  and  are  to  make  war  in  a  place 
of  disadvantage,  and  not  as  when  w»  went  as  con- 
federates to  aid  some  of  our  subjects  here  at  home^ 
where  we  had  easy  bringing  in  of  necessaries  to 
the  camp  from  the  territories  of  friends.  But  we 
go  far  off,  and  into  a  country  of  none  but  strangers, 
and  from  whence  in  winter  there  can  hardly  come 
a  messenger  unto  us  in  so  little  as  four  months. 
22.  Wherefore  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to 
take  with  us  many  men  of  arms,  of  our  own,  of 
our  confederates,  and  of  our  subjects :  and  also 
out  of  Peloponnesus  as  many  as  we  can  get,  either 
for  love  or  money :  and  also  many  archers  and 
slingers,  whereby  to  resist  their  cavalry ;  and  much 
qMire  shipping^  for  the  more  easy  bringing  in  of 
provision.  Also  our  corn,  I  mean,  wheat  and  bar- 
ley parched,  we  must  carry  with  us  from  hence  in 
sUps' ;  and  bakers  from  the  mills,  hired,  and  made 
to  work  by  turns,  that  the  army,  if  it  chance  to  be 
weather-bound,  may  not  be  in  want  of  victual. 
For  being  so  great,  it  will  not  be  for  every  city  to 
receive  it.    And  so  for  all  things  else,  we  must  as 

^  \^  And  shall  have  to  cany  on  '  [**  And  in  ships  we  must  he  far 

a  war,  not  like  one  amongst  your  superior".] 

Bohject  states  here,  when  you  have  '  [*'  In  ships  of  burthen ;  and 

gone  as  the  ally  of  one  against  an-  hakers,  pressed  into  the  service  from 

other ;  where  we  have  had"  &c.]  the  mills,  iu  proportion".  Am.] 
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VI.  much  as  we  can  provide  them  ourselves^  and  not 
TBAmxviV  ^®^y  ^^  others.  Above  all,  we  must  take  hence  as 
A.C.415.  much  money  as  we  can  :  for  as  for  that  which  is 
ontionof'Nicuu  Said  to  bc  rcadj  at  Egesta,  think  it  ready  in  words, 
but  not  in  deeds.  23.  For  although  we  go  thither 
with  an  army  not  only  equal  unto  theirs,  but  also 
(excepting  their  men  of  arms  for  battle)  in  every- 
thing exceeding  it :  yet  so  shall  we  scarce  be  able 
both  to  overcame  them,  and  withal  to  preserve  our 
own.  We  must  also  make  account,  that  we  go  to 
inhabit  some  city  in  that  foreign  and  hostile 
country,  and  either  the  first  day  we  come  thither 
to  be  presently  masters  of  the  field^  or  failing,  be 
assured  to  find  all  in  hostility  against  us.  Which 
fearing,  and  knowing  that  the  business  requires 
much  good  advice  and  more  good  fortune,  (which 
is  a  hard  matter,  being  we  are  but  men),  I  would 
so  set  forth  as  to  commit  myself  to  fortune  as  litde 
as  I  may,  and  take  with  me  an  army  that  in  likeli- 
hood should  be  secure.  And  this  I  conceive  to 
be  both  the  surest  course  for  the  city  in  general, 
and  the  safest  for  us  that  go  the  voyage.  If  any 
man  be  of  a  contrary  opinion^  I  resign  him  my 
place." 

24.  Thus  spake  Nicias,  imagining  that  either  the 

Athenians  would,  upon  the  multitude  of  the  things 

required,  abandon  the  enterprise ;  or  if  he  were 

forced  to  go,  he  might  go  with  the  more  security. 

The  Athenians  But  thc  Athcuians  gavc  not  over  the  desire  they 

m^  to'd!^**'  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  voyage  for  the  difficulty  of  the  prepara- 

them  from  the   tiou,  but  wcrc  thc  morc  inflamed  thereby  to  have 

^  ['*  And  we  must  consider  our-  hostile  race:  who  must  the  first  day 
selves  like  those  that  go  to  make  a  they  land  straightway  make  theoi- 
bcttlement  amongst  a  foreign  and    selves  masters  of  the  field,  or^  &o.} 
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it  proceed ;  and  the  contrary  fell  out  of  that  which       vi. 
he  before  expected  ^   For  they  approved  his  coun-    ^^^^'^^^^ 
sel,  and  thought  now  there  would  be  no  danger  at     a.c.415. 
all.     And  every  one  alike  fell  in  love  with  thcenter^ia^ 
enterprise :   the  old  men,  upon  hope  to  subdue  ^J^i^t. 
the  place  they  went  to,  or  that  at  least  so  great 
a  power  could  not  miscarry  ;  and  the  young  men, 
upon  desire  to  see  a  foreign  country,  and  to  gaze^, 
making  little  doubt  but  to  return  with  safety.    As 
for  the  common  sort  and  the  soldiers,  they  made 
account  to  gain  by  it  not  only  their  wages  for  the 
time,  but  also  so  to  amplify  the  state  in  power,  as 
that  their  stipend  should  endure  for  ever.     So  that 
through  the  vehement  desire  thereunto  of  the  most, 
they  also  that  liked  it  not,  for  fear  if  they  held  up 
their  hands  against  it  to  be  thought  evil  affected  to 
the  state,  were  content  to  let  it  pass.    25.  And  in 
the  end  a  certain  Athenian  stood  up,  and  calling 
upon  Nicias,  said  he  ought  not  to  shift  off  nor 
delay  the  business  any  longer ;   but  to  declare 
there  before  them  all,  what  forces  he  would  have 
the  Athenians  to  decree  him.    To  which  unwillingly 
he  answered  and  said,  he  would  consider  of  it  first  ^ 
with  his  fellow-commanders.     Nevertheless,  for  so 
much  as  he  could  judge  upon  the  sudden,  he  said 
there  would  need  no  less  than  one  hundred  galleys  ; 
whereof  for  transporting  of  men  of  arms,  so  many 
of  the  Athenians'  own  as  they  themselves  should 
think  meet,  and  the  rest  to  be  sent  for  to  their 
confederates :  and  that  of  men  of  arms  in  all,  of 
their  own  and  of  their  confederates,  there  would 


'  ["  The  contrary  of  what  he  in-  that  now  there  would  be  no"  &c.] 
tended.  For  they  considered  that  ^  ["And  know  by  inquiry".  SchoL] 
he  approved  of  the  expedition,  and        ^  ["  More  at  leisure".] 
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VI.        be  requisite  no  less  than  five  thousand ;  but  rather 
more,  if  they  could  be  gotten,  and  other  provision 


TBAK   XVII. 


A.C.415.  proportionable.  As  for  archers,  both  from  hence 
and  from  Crete,  and  slingers,  and  whatsoever  else 
should  seem  necessary,  they  would  provide  it  them- 
selves and  take  it  with  them  \ 

26.  When  the  Athenians  had  heard  him,  they 
presently  decreed  that  the  generals  should  have 
absolute  authority,  both  touching  the  greatness  of 
the  preparation  and  the  whole  voyage,  to  do 
therein  as  should  seem  best  unto  them  for  the 
commonwealth.  And  after  this,  they  went  in  hand 
with  the  preparation  accordingly ;  and  both  sent 
unto  the  confederates,  and  enrolled  soldiers  at 
home.  The  city  had  by  this  time  recovered  her- 
self from  the  sickness  and  from  their  continual 
wars,  both  in  number  of  men  fit  for  the  wars, 
grown  up  after  the  ceasing  of  the  plague,  and  in 
store  of  money  gathered  together  by  means  of  the 
peace :  whereby  they  made  their  provisions  with 
much  ease^.  And  thus  were  they  employed  in  pre- 
paration for  the  voyage. 
The  laces  of  all  27-  lu  thc  mcautimc  the  Mercuries  of  stone 
mJc"^"'    throughout  the  whole  city  of  Athens,  (now  there 

^  ["  And  as  for  the  rest  of  the  public  mind  was  entirely  occapied 

armament     in     proportion,    both  by  this  one  thought :  all  conTeisa- 

archers  from  hence  and  from  Crete  tion  turned  upon  this  subject  The 

&c.,  that  they  (himself  and  the  ge-  young  greedily  listened  to  the  de> 

nerals)  would  provide  it**  &c.]  scriptions  with  which  the  retenja 

•  ["  The  city  had  just  recovered  who  had  already  served  in  Sicfly, 
itself  during  the  armistice  from  the  fed  their  curiosity :  and  in  the  pa- 
effects  of  the  sickness  and  the  con-  laestra  would  interrupt  their  exer- 
tinual  war,  both  in  number  of  youth  cises  to  trace  the  form  of  the  island 
grown  up  and  in  stock  of  money :  in  the  sand,  and  to  discuss  its  pod- 
so  that  there  was  a  more  ready  sup-  tion  with  respect  to  Africa  and  Car* 
ply  of  all  things".— At  Athens  the  thage.  Thirl.] 
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were  many  of  these  of  square  stone  set  up  by  the       vi. 
law  of  the  place,  and  many  in  the  porches  of  private    ' — ' — * 

*    ^  '  J  *  *  YEAR   XVII. 

houses  and  in  the  temples  ^);  had  in  one  night  most     a.c.415. 
of  them  their  faces  pared.    And  no  man  knew  throughout ' 
who  had  done  it:  and  yet  great  rewards  out  ofp/Jjr^*^ 
the  treasury  had  been  propounded  to  the  disco- 
verers ;  and  a  decree  made,  that  if  any  man  knew 
of  any  other  profanation^  he  might  boldly  declare^ 
the  same,  were  he  citizen,  stranger,  or  bondman. 
And  they  took  the  fact  exceedingly  to  heart,  as 
ominous  to  the  expedition,  and  done  withal  upon 
conspiracy  for  alteration  of  the  state  and  dissolu- 
tion of  the  democracy. 

28.  Hereupon,  certain  strangers  dwelling  in  the  Aidbiadn 
eity,  and  certain  serving-men,  revealed  something,  i^glTl^k]^^ 
not  about  the  Mercuries,  but  of  the  paring  of  the  bJj|[fo^of  thl*^ 
statues  of  some  otherof  the  gods,  committed  formerly  mysteries  of 

-  ,  ,         .         ,  their  religion. 

through  wantonness  and  too  much  wme  by  young 
men;  andwithal,  how  they  had  in  private  houses  acted 
the  mysteries  of  their  religion  in  mockery :  amongst 
whom  they  also  accused  Alcibiades.  This  they 
that  most  envied  Alcibiades,  because  he  stood  in 

1  \^  That  18  to  say,  the  square  were  not  citizens,  wherehy  having 

figure,  of  which  hy  the  custom  of  first  obtained  aSaa,  impunity^  they 

the  place  there  are  so  many  in  pri-  might  denounce  any  public  wrong- 

late  doorways  and  in  the  temples",  doer.    The  citizen  could  do  the 

The  square  form  of  these  images  is  same  by  the  etVayyeXux,  a  proceeding 

variously  explained :  as  signifying,  attended  with  less  danger  and  ex- 

tfaat  as  the  master  of  eloquence  and  pense  to  the  informer,  and  needing 

truth,  on  whichever  side  it  fell  it  no  ahia.  See  Herm.  §  133. — The 

alighted  safely ;  or  that  eloquence  first  trace  of  the  existence  of  a  party 

had  DO  need  of  hands  or  feet,  or  of  sworn  to  the  overthrow  of  the  demo- 

any  of  the  bodily  powers.]  cracy,  is  supposed  to  be  that  men- 

*  [**  He  might  with  impunity  de-  tioned  by  Thucydides,  i.  107 :  the 

nounce  the  same".    The  fi^crcc,  discoveryofwhich  party  and  of  their 

denmncialion  or  information^  was  intrigues  with  Sparta  led  to  the 

the  piooeedisg  open  to  those  that  battle  of  Tanagra.  §  164.] 
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VL       the  way  that  they  could  not  constantly  bear  chief 

~^^  ^^^ J    sway  with  the  people,  making  account  to  have  the 

A.C.415.     primacy  if  they  could  thrust  him  out,  took  hold  of 

and  exceedingly  aggravated ;  exclaiming,  that  both 

the  mockery  of  the  mysteries  and  the  paring  of 

the  Mercuries  tended  to  the  deposing  of  the  people, 

and  that  nothing  therein  was  done  without  him ; 

alleging  for  argument  his  other  excess  in  the 

ordinary  course  of  his  Ufe,  not  convenient  in  a 

Hedemtto     popular  cstatc.    29.  He^  at  that  present  made  his 

SZehhSJ  ^P^lo&y>  a^d  w^  ^^^^^  r^dy^  i^  ^®  ^^^  done  any 
for^^nt  is  not  g^^jj  thlug,  to  auswcr  it  before  he  went  the  voyage, 

(for  by  this  time  all  their  preparation  was  in  readi- 
ness), and  to  suffer  justice  if  he  were  guilty,  and 
if  absolved  to  resume  his  charge :  protesting^ 
against  all  accusations  to  be  brought  against  him 
in  his  absence,  and  pressing  to  be  put  to  death 
then  presently  if  he  had  offended ;  and  saying,  that 
it  would  not  be  discreetly  done,  to  send  away  a 
man  accused  of  so  great  crimes  with  the  charge 
of  such  an  army  before  his  trial.  But  his  enemies, 
fearing  lest  if  he  came  then  to  his  trial  he  should 
have  had  the  favour  of  his  army,  and  lest  the  people, 
which  loved  him  because  the  Argives  and  some  of 
the  Mantineans  served  them  in  this  war  only  for 
his  sake,  should  have  been  mollified,  put  the  matter 
off  and  hastened  his  going  out^,  by  setting  on  other 
orators  to  advise,  that  for  the  present  he  should 
go,  and  that  the  setting  forward  of  the  fleet  should 

^  [**  He  on  the  spot  both  made  dition)  to  stand  his  trial  wheth^  he 

answer  to  the  informations  against  had  done  any  of  these  things;  and 

him,  and  declared  himself  ready  if  he  had,  to  suffer  justice"  &&.] 
before   sailing  (for   by  this  time        '  [*^  Turned  it  off  and  prerented 

every  thing  was  ready  for  the  expe-  it'* :  that  is,  his  trial  at  that  time.] 
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not  be  retarded,  and  that  at  his  return  he  should       yi. 
have  a  day  assigned  him  for  his  trial :  their  purpose    ^^^^'  ^^~^' 
being,  upon  further  accusation,  ivhich  they  might     a.(:.4]5. 
eafflly^  contrive  in  his  absence,  to  have  him  sent 
for  back  to  make  his  answer.    And  thus  it  was 
concluded  that  Alcibiades  should  go. 

30.  After  this,  the  summer  being  now  half  spent,  The  Admiian 
they  put  to  sea  for  Sicily.  The  greatest  part  ofl^^^"'"^*" 
the  confederates,  and  the  ships  that  carried  their 
com,  and  all  the  lesser  vessels,  and  the  rest  of  the 
provision  that  went  along,  they  before  appointed  to 
meet  [upon  a  day  set]  at  Corcyra,  thence  all  toge- 
ther to  cross  over  the  Ionian  gulf  to  the  promon- 
tory of  lapygia.  But  the  Athenians  themselves,  The  description 
and  as  many  of  their  confederates  as  were  at  JI^^^JJ^^J**^^^^^ 
Athens,  upon  the  day  appointed ^  betimes  in  the 
morning  came  down  into  Peirseus  and  went  aboard 
to  take  sea.  With  them  came  down  in  a  manner 
the  whole  multitude  of  the  city,  as  well  inhabitants 
as  strangers  :  the  inhabitants  to  follow  after  such 
as  belonged  unto  them,  some  their  friends,  some 
their  kinsmen,  and  some  their  children,  filled  both 
with  hope  and  lamentations ;  hope  of  conquering 
what  they  went  for,  and  lamentation,  as  being  in 
doubt  whether  ever  they  should  see  each  other  any 
more,  considering  what  a  way  they  were  to  go 
from  their  own  territory :  (and  now  when  they 
were  to  leave  one  another  to  danger,  they  appre- 
hended the  greatness  of  the  same  more  than  they 
had  done  before  when  they  decreed  the  expedi- 
tion :  nevertheless  their  present  strength,  by  the 


^  \^  Could  better  coninve".']  perhaps  refers  to  the  **  day  set"  for 

'  [^  Upon  a  day**  &:c.    Hobbes    meeting  at  Corcyra.] 
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abundance  of  everything;  before  their  eyes  prepared 
for  the  journey,  gave  tbera  heart  again  in  behold^ 
ing  it) :  but  the  strangers  and  other  multitude  came 
only  to  see  the  shew,  as  of  a  worthy  and  incredible 
design '. 

31 .  For  this  preparation,  being  the  first  Greciai 
power  that  ever  went  out  of  Greece  from  one  only 
city,  was  the  most  sumptuous  and  the  most  glo-- 
rious  of  all  that  ever  bad  been  sent  forth  before 
to  that  day.  Nevertheless  for  number  of  galleys 
and  men  of  arms,  that  which  went  forth  with 
Pericles  to  Epidaurus,  and  that  which  Agnon  car- 
ried with  him  to  Potidsea,  was  not  inferior  to  it^ 
For  there  went  four  thousand  men  of  arms,  three 
hundred  horse,  and  one  hundred  galleys,  out  ol 
Athens  itself;  and  out  of  Lesbos  and  Chios  fiftj 
galleys,  besides  many  confederates  that  accom- 
panied him  in  the  voyage.  But  they  went  not  f&T, 
and  were  but  meanly  furnished.  Whereas  thia 
fleet,  as  being  to  stay  long  abroad,  was  furnished 
for  both  kinds  of  service,  in  which  of  them  soever 
it  should  have  occasion  to  be  employed,  both  witb 
shipping  and  land-soldiers.  For  the  shipping,  it 
was  elaborate  with  a  great  deal  of  cost,  both  of  the 
captains  of  galleys  and  of  the  city.  For  the  state 
allowed  a  drachma  a  day  to  every  mariner:  the 
empty  galleys-  which   they  sent  forth,  being  of 


'  ["AsalhiD(rivcinh««in|;,aDd 
surpassing  belief'.  Valla,  Porlus.] 

-  Empty,  in  respect  of  ibose  tbat 
cnrrietl  jiturisioii,  ["  For  the  state 
nllowed  a  draebme  a  daj  to  erery 
mariner,  and  fumisbed  emptf  al- 
leys, of  tbe  swift  ones  sixt]',  nnd  uf 
Buuhucanied"  &c. — The  following 


19  Hennann's  account  of  the  inodv 
of  maintaining  the  Athenian  lUTjr. 
"  When  with  the  extended  nanl' 
power  of  Athens,  the  old  divtuon  ot 
iLo  people  into  forty^eigbt,  and  latcr 
iulo  fifty  Naukmriir.  each  of  which. 
provided  a  ship,  liecnmc  extinct,  iha 
generals  appointed  ereiy  jt»tfnm 
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nimble  ones  sixty,  and  of  such  as  carried  their       vi. 
men  of  arms  forty  more :  and  the  captains  of  gal-    '     ' 
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leys  both  put  into  them  the  most  able  servants  ;     a  c.4ifi. 
and  besides   the  wages  of  the  state,  unto  the 
[uppermost  bank  of  oars,  called  the]   Thranitse, 
and  to  the  servants,  gave  somewhat  of  their  own ; 
and  bestowed  great  cost  otherwise  every  one  upon 

ttnongst  the  richest  citizens  the    anfirequently    contriviDg    to    rid 
necessary  number  of  Trierarchs,  one    themselves  of  all  contribution :  al- 
Ibr  ereiy  ship :  which  the  Trierarch    though  being  the  same  for  all,  their 
tliereapon  had  at  his  own  cost  to  fit    share  was  therefore  proporUonally 
out  and  keep  in  repair,  the  state    small.  Demosthenes,  in  Olymp.  ex. 
profiding  nothing  more  than  the    first  re-established  the  just  propor- 
empty  vessels  and  the  pay  for  the    tion :  whereby  with  the  possession 
khip's  company.  It  is  believed  that    of  a  certain  fortune  was  combined 
later  the  expenses  of  Trierarch,  like    the  duty  of  maintaining  a  trireme : 
those  of  Choregns,  were  divided    so  that  the  less  rich,  up  to  that 
between  two.    When  however  the  amount,  had  the  privilege  of  becom- 
Dommand  of  the  ship  in  person,  ori-  ing  a  member  of  a  Synteleia ;  the 
ginally  part  of  the  duty  of  Trierarch,    richer,  on  the  contrary,  in  propor- 
became  less   essential,  thereupon    tion  to  their  means  had  to  take  the 
sprung  up  the  custom  for  the  Trier-  charge  of  more  than  one  ship". 
arch  to  sell  by  auction  to  him  that  Antiq.  §  161. — The  fortune  which 
irould  undertake  it  on  the  lowest  by  the  law  of  Demosthenes  sub- 
terms,  the  charge   of  the   entire  jected  the  possessor  to  the  charge 
Lrieraichy :   a  mischief  which  the  of  one  trireme,  was  ten  talents : 
regulation  of  the  Symmorii,  made  under  which  amount,  the  possessor 
A.C.357,  raised  to  a  still  greater  might  enter  the  Synteleia.     The 
lieig^t  It  was  then  that  the  twelve  number  of  ships  which  one  man 
hundred  wealthiest  citizens  became  might  be  charged  with,  seems  to 
permanently  bound  to  the  duty  of  have  been  limited  to  three.    See 
Trieiarch  ;  and  were  for  that  pur-  Dem.  pro  Cor.    At   the   present 
pose  divided  into  twenty  Symmorii;  time,  there  appear  to  have  been 
and  each  of  these  again  into  Syn-  elected    annually    four   hundred 
teleiie,  of  sixteen  members  at  the  Trierarchs:  and  a  fortune  exceeding 
most,  each  Synteleia  having    the  eight  talents,  as  Goellcr  says,  sub- 
charge  of  providing  for  a  ship ;  at  jected  to  this  duty,  which  no  one 
less  cost  however  than  formerly,  was  liable  to  two  years  consecu- 
because  the  state   now   provided  tively.      The  Naukrarise,    above- 
die  furniture  of  the  vesseL    The  mentioned,  were  divisions  of  the 
(idlest  amongst  the  Symmorii  made  four  ^\aX  of  Athens ;  each  of  which 
the  ready  outlay,  and  afterwards  was  divided  into  three  Phratrise, 
iirided  it  amongst  the  rest:  not  and  each  Phratria  into  four  Nau- 

VOL.  IX.  L 
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bis  own  galley,  botb  in  the  badges'  and  other 
rigging,  each  one  striving  to  the  utmost  to  have 
his  galley,  both  in  some  ornament  and  also  iu 
swiftness,  to  exceed  the  rest.  And  for  the  land 
forces,  they  were  levied  with  exceeding  great 
choice^  and  every  man  endeavoured  to  excel  his 
fellow  in  the  bravery  of  bis  arms  and  utensils  that 
belonged  to  his  person.  Insomuch  as  amongst 
themselves,  it  begat  quarrel  about  precedency': 
but  amongst  other  Grecians,  a  conceit  that  it  was 
an  ostentation  rather  of  their  power  and  riches, 
than  a  preparation  against  an  enemy.  For  if  a 
man  enter  into  account  of  the  expense,  as  vrell  of 
the  public,  as  of  private  men  that  went  the  voyage ; 
namely,  of  the  public,  what  was  spent  already  in 
the  basiness,  and  what  was  to  be  given  to  the 
commanders  to  carry  with  them ;  and  of  private 
men,  what  every  one  had  bestowed  upon  his 
person,  and  every  captain  on  his  galley,  besides 
what  every  one  was  likely,  over  and  above  his 
allowance  from  the  state,  to  bestow  on  provision  ' 
for  so  long  a  warfare,  and  what  the  merchant* 
carried  with  him  for  traffic,  he  will  find  the 
whole  sum  carried  out  of  the  city  to  amount  to  a 
great  many  talents.  And  the  fleet  was  no  less 
noised  amongst  those  against  whom  it  was  to 


krariie.    BuecUi  tays  "that  each  chosenoutof  thebestliiU':  tlutli, 

Naukraria  fumished  two  borsetneD  composed  of  none  but  citizent,  ud 

and  one  ship,  mi  yavy  iiiav,  whence  those  all  within  the  niilitU7  age. 

perhaps  the  name".]  Compare  Herod,  iv,  135.     An.] 

'   rniiaia :     the    images,    which         *  ["  It  be^l  cuntentioti  unongst 

being  set  on  the  fore  part  of  the  themselTes.eachstriTinginhitown 

vessel,  did  give  it  the  name  for  the  Elation  to  surpoas  the  rest".] 
most  pait.  *  ["What  either  soldier  or  mer- 

'  [mniXiiyoic  xpi^o't  ■   "  Were  chant  carried"  flee] 


^  [**And  the  fleet  was  not  less  '  vjeMovTiQ,     It  was  a  fonn 

noised  aboat  for  the  strange  bold-  amongst  the  Grecians  and  other 

ness  of  the  attempt  and  the  glori-  nations  then,  both  before  great  en- 

ousness  of  the  show,  than  for  the  terprises  to  wish  good  fortune,  and 

ezeesnTC  greatness  of  the  expedi-  at  the  making  of  league  and  peace 

tion  as  compared  with  those  against  to  ratify  what  they  did,  by  drinking 

whom  they  were  setting  forth ;  and  one  to  another.  [What  is  here  called 

ferthat  it  was  the  most  distant  expe-  '^  drinking  to  each  other^,  is  the  or- 

ditkni  from  home  ever  attempted,  dinary  ceremony  of  a  libation  (wine 

aad  with  the  greatest  hopes  of  the  poured  into  the  sea).    '*  And  when 

futore,  if  compared  with  their  pre-  both  the  epibata;  and  the  generals 

lent  means".  See  Thucydides*  own  had  from  golden  and  silver  cups 

opinion  of  what  the  expedition  was  made  their  libations".  See  the  liba- 

capable  of,  ii.  65.]  tion  by  £neas ;  in  £neid.  v.  776.] 

'  [**  Had  been  mixed  throughout  ^  ['*  They  vied  with  each  other  as 

the  whole  army".]  far  as  -figina".] 
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go,  for  the  strange  boldness  of  the  attempt  and  vi. 
gloriousness  of  the  show,  than  it  was  for  the  exces- 
sive report  of  their  number,  for  the  length  of  the  q^ ^i^J; 
voyage,  and  for  that  it  was  undertaken  with  so 
vast  future  hopes  in  respect  of  their  present  power^ 
32.  After  they  were  all  aboard,  and  all  things 
laid  in  that  they  meant  to  carry  with  them,  silence 
was  commanded  by  the  trumpet ;  and  after  the 
wine  had  been  carried  about^  to  the  whole  army, 
and  all,  as  well  the  generals  as  the  soldiers,  had 
drunk  a  health  to  the  voyage^  they  made  their 
prayers,  such  as  by  the  law  were  appointed  for 
before  their  taking  sea,  not  in  every  galley  apart, 
but  all  together,  the  herald  pronouncing  them. 
And  the  company  from  the  shore,  both  of  the  city 
and  whosoever  else  wished  them  well,  prayed  with 
them.  And  when  they  had  sung  the  Paean  and 
ended  the  health,  they  put  forth  to  sea  :  and  hav- 
ing at  first  gone  out  in  a  long  file,  galley  after 
galley,  they  after  went  a  vie  by  iEgina^.  Thus 
hasted  these  to  be  at  Corcyra:  to  which  place 
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VI. 

- — ' — ■  also  the  other  army   of  the  confederates  were 

AC.41S.  assembling. 
ThB^si^L        -A-t  Syracuse  they  had  advertiseinent  of  the  voy- 

itoi'iofXl^'  ^^  from  divers  places :  nevertheless  it  was  long 
<»miiig.d<.»iM  ere  anything  would  be  believed.    Nay,  an  assembly 

biiii*™  It,  uid  ,    ,       •' ,      °      ,,    ,  .  ■' '  ,     ' 

wMMiiot.  being  there  called,  orations  were  made  such  as 

follow  on  both  parts :  as  well  by  them  that  be- 
lieved the  report  touching  the  Athenian  army  to 
be  tme,  as  by  others  that  affirmed  the  contrary. 
And  Hermocrates  the  son  of  Hermon,  as  one  that 
thought  he  knew  the  certdnty,  stood  forth  and 
spake  to  this  effect : 
THi  ounoH  or  33.  "  ConcemiDg  the  truth  of  this  invasion, 
HOMocRATn.  thoQg]j  perhaps  I  shall  be  thought,  as  well  as  other 
men,  to  deliver  a  thing  incredible  ;  and  though  I 
know,  that  such  as  be  either  the  authors  or  relaters 
of  matter  incredible,  shall  not  only  not  persuade, 
but  be  also  accounted  fools  :  nevertheless,  I  will 
not  for  fear  thereof  hold  my  tongue,  as  long  as  the 
commonwealth  is  in  danger ;  being  confident  that 
I  know  the  truth  hereof  somewhat  more  certainly 
than  others  do.  The  Athenians  are  bent  to  come 
even  agwnst  us,  (which  you  verily  wonder  at),  and 
that  with  great  forces  both  fur  the  sea  and  land : 
with  pretence  indeed  to  aid  their  confederates  the 
Egestseans  and  replant  the  Leontines ;  but  in  truth 
they  aspire  to  the  dominion  of  all  Sicily,  and  espe- 
cially of  this  city  of  ours ;  which  obtained,  they 
make  account  to  get  the  rest  with  ease.  Seeing 
then  they  will  presently  be  upon  us,  advise  with 
your  present  means,  how  yon  may  with  most  ho- 
nour' make  head  against  them  ;  that  yon  may  not 

'  ["  How  you  maj  best"  &c-] 
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Hennocrates. 


be  taken  nnprovided  through  contempt,  nor  be 
careless  through  incredulity ;  and  that  such  as 
believe  it,  may  not  be  dismayed  with  their  auda-  ^^iV*i* 
ciousness  and  power.  For  they  are  not  more  able  ch-ation  of 
to  do  hurt  unto  us,  than  we  be  unto  them.  Neither 
indeed  is  the  greatness  of  their  fleet  without  some 
advantage  unto  us  :  nay,  it  will  be  much  the  better 
for  us,  in  respect  of  the  rest  of  the  Sicilians.  For 
being  terrified  by  them,  they  will  the  rather  league 
with  us.  And  if  we  either  vanquish,  or  repulse 
them  without  obtaining  what  they  came  for,  (for  I 
fear  not  at  all  the  eflfecting  of  their  purpose);  verily 
it  will  be  a  great  honour  to  us,  and  in  my  opinion 
not  unlikely  to  come  to  pass.  For  in  truth  there  have 
been  few  great  fleets,  whether  of  Grecians  or  barba- 
rians, sent  far  from  home,  that  have  not  prospered 
ill.  Neither  are  these  that  come  against  us,  more  in 
number  than  ourselves  and  the  neighbouring  cities : 
for  surely  we  shall  all  hold  together  upon  fear. 
And  if  for  want  of  necessaries  in  a  stranare  terri- 
tory  they  chance  to  miscarry,  the  honour  of  it  will 
be  left  to  us  against  whom  they  bend  their  councils, 
though  the  greatest  cause  of  their  overthrow  should 
consist  in  their  own  errors.  Which  was  also  the 
case  of  these  very  Athenians,  who  raised  them- 
selves by  the  misfortune  of  the  Medes ;  (though  it 
happened  for  the  most  part  contrary  to  reason) ; 
because  in  name^  they  went  only  against  the  Athe- 
nians. And  that  the  same  shall  now  happen  unto 
us,  is  not  without  probability. 

34.  ^'  Let  us  therefore  with  courage  put  in  readi- 
ness our  own  forces  ;  let  us  send  to  the  Siculi,  to 


*  [*"  Throagh  the  repoit  that  they  went''  See,     GoelL] 
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Ti.  confirm  those  we  have,  and  to  make  peace  and 
I...  .Til'  league  with  others ;  and  let  us  send  ambassadors 
A.c*u.  to  the  rest  of  Sicily,  to  show  them  that  it  is  a 
ontjoDor  common  danger  ;  and  mto  Italy,  to  get  them  mto 
*"'  our  league,  or  at  least  that  they  receive  not  the 
Athenians.  And  in  my  judgment  it  were  our  best 
course  to  send  also  to  Carthage :  for  even  they  are 
not  without  expectation  of  the  same  danger.  Nay, 
they  are  in  a  continual  fear  that  the  Athenians  wUl 
bring  war  upon  them  also,  even  to  their  city'.  So 
that  upon  apprehension  that  if  they  neglect  us  the 
trouble  will  come  home  to  their  own  door,  they 
will  perhaps,  either  secretly  or  openly,  or  some 
way^  assist  us.  And  of  all  that  now  are,  they  are 
the  best  able  to  do  it,  if  they  please.  For  they 
have  the  most  gold  and  silver :  by  which  the  wan 
and  all  things  else  are  the  best  expedited.  Let  ns 
also  send  to  Lacedsemon  and  to  Corinth,  prayiog 
them  not  only  to  send  their  succours  hither  with 
speed,  but  also  to  set  on  foot  the  war  there.  But 
that  which  I  think  the  best  course  of  all,  though 
through  an  habit  of  sitting  still  you  will  hardly  be 
brought  to  it,  I  will  nevertheless  now  tell  yon  what 
it  is.  If  the  Sicilians  all  together,  or  if  not  all  yet 
if  we  and  most  of  the  rest',  should  draw  together 
our  whole  navy,  and  with  two  months'  provision 
go  and  meet  the  Athenians  at  Tarentum  and  the 
promontory  of  lapygia ;  and  let  them  see,  that  they 
mnst  fight  for  their  passage  over  the  Ionian  golf 
before  they  fight  for  Sicily :  it  would  both  terriiy 
them  the  most,  and  also  put  them  into  a  considera- 

'  t"  Will  some  lime  or  another    some  wa;  or  another.   Arnold]. 
iDvade  theii  city".]  '  ["  And  a«  maaj  as  powble  li 

'  [Anglice :  openly  or  Becretly,  or    the  rest*.] 
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ion,  that  we,  as  the  watchmen  of  our  country,       vi. 
H>me  upon  them  out  of  an  amicable  territory,  (for 


TBAB  XTII, 


pre  shall  be  received  at  Tarentum),  whereas  they  ^fg^^l' 
themselves  have  a  great  deal  of  sea  to  pass  with  all  orauon  or 
theur  preparations,  and  cannot  keep  themselves  m 
their  order  for  the  length  of  the  voyage  :  and  that 
for  us,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  assail  them, 
coming  up  slowly  as  they  do  and  thin^  Again,  if 
lighteningtheirgalleys,  they  shall  come  up  tons  more 
nimbly  and  more  close  together,  we  shall  charge 
upon  them  already  wearied^,  or  we  may,  if  we  please, 
retire  again  into  Tarentum.  Whereas  they,  if 
they  come  over  but  with  a  part  of  their  provisions, 
as  to  fight  at  sea,  shall  be  driven  into  want  of 
victuals  in  those  desert  parts ;  and  either  staying 
be  there  besieged,  or,  attempting  to  go  by,  leave 
behind  them  the  rest  of  their  provision,  and  be 
dejected,  as  not  assured  of  the  cities  whether  they 
wUl  receive  them  or  not.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion, 
that  dismayed  with  this  reckoning  they  will  either 
not  put  over  at  all  from  Corcyra,  or  whilst  they 
spend  time  in  deliberating,  and  in  sending  out  to 
explore  how  many  and  in  what  place  we  are,  the 
season  will  be  lost  and  winter  come*;  or  deterred 
with  our  unlooked-for  opposition,  they  will  give 
over  the  voyage.  And  the  rather,  for  that  as  I 
hear  the  man  of  most  experience  amongst  their 

^  [Bddcer  &c.,  xar^  6\iyov:  '*  few  '  [*'  I  am  therefore  from  this  rea- 

at  a  time^.     Vulgo,  Kard  X6yov.  soning  of  opinion,  that  excluded 

Hobbes  has  foUowed  the  Scholiast,  hence  they  would  not  so  much  as 

or  an  interpolation  of  Portus  in  his  put  over  from  Corcyra ;  but  that 

Latin  translation.]  either  whilst  they  are  spending  time 

9  [(<  If  they  should  use  their  oars,  6cc.,  their  operations  will  be  driven 

we  might  charge  them  weary  with  into  the  winter ;  or  that  deterred 

rowing,  or  we  might"  &c.]  with  our"  &c.  Valla.] 
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commanders  hath  the  charge  against  his  will ;  and 
would  take  a  light  occasion  to  retom,  if  he  sav 
any  considerable  stop  made  by  us  in  the  way.  And 
I  am  very  sure,  we  should  be  voiced  amongst  them 
to  the  utmost.  And  as  the  reports  are,  so  are 
men's  minds ;  and  they  fear  more  such  as  they 
hear  will  begin  with  them,  than  such  as  give  out 
that  they  will  no  more  but  defend  themselves ; 
because  then  they  think  the  danger  equal.  AVhicli 
would  be  now  the  case  of  the  Athenians.  For 
they  come  against  us  with  an  opinion  that  we  will 
not  fight :  deservedly  contemning  ns,  because  we 
joined  not  with  the  Lacedeemoniam  to  pull  them 
down.  But  if  they  should  see  ns  once  bolder 
than  they  looked  for,  they  would  be  terrified  more 
with  the  unexpectedness  than  with  the  truth  of  onr 
power  itself.  Be  persuaded  therefore,  principally 
to  dare  to  do  this  ;  or  if  not  this,  yet  speedily  to 
make  yourselves  otherwise  ready  for  the  war ;  and 
every  man  to  remember,  that  though  to  show  con- 
tempt of  the  enemy  be  best  in  the  heat  of  fight, 
yet  those  preparations  are  the  surest,  that  are 
made  with  fear  and  opinion  of  danger'.  As  for  the 
Athenians,  they  come ;  and  I  am  sure  are  already 
in  the  way,  and  want  only  that  they  are  not  now 
here." 

35.  Thus  spake  Hermocrates.  But  the  people 
of  Syracuse  were  at  much  strife  amongst  them- 
selves: some  contending,  that  the  Athenians  would 
by  DO  means  come,  and  that  the  reports  were  not 

'  ["  That  the  time  for  showing  be,  to  considei  pTeparation  mtde 

eonlemptofoDe'senem;,is  the  beat  with  fear  aa  the  most  secuTe,aiid 

or  fight :  but  that  at  the  present  therefore  to  act  as  if  in  danger'', 

moment  theraostuieful  tiling  would  Compare  ii.  II.    Goell.] 
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trae ;  and  others,  that  if  they  came  they  would  do       vi. 
no  more  harm  than  they  were  likely  again   to 


YRAR  XVII. 


ATHINA0O&A8. 


receive.      Some  contemned  and  laughed  at  the     a.c.415. 

Ol.  91. 1. 

matter :  but  some  few  there  were  that  believed 
Hermocrates^  and  feared  the  event.  But  Athena- 
goras,  who  was  chief  magistrate  of  the  people,  and 
at  that  time  most  powerful  with  the  commons, 
spake  as  foUoweth : 

36.  "  He  is  either  a  coward  or  not  well  affected  the  oration  or 
to  the  state,  whosoever  he  be,  that  wishes  the 
Athenians  not  to  be  so  mad  as  coming  hither  to 
&11  into  our  power.  As  for  them  that  report  such 
things  as  these  and  put  you  into  fear,  though  I 
wonder  not  at  their  boldness,  yet  I  wonder  at  their 
folly,  if  they  think  their  ends  not  seen.  For  they 
that  are  afraid^  of  anything  themselves,  will  put 

^  ['^That  hare  privately  some  revfia.    But  the  Dorian  states  of 

feti^ :  that  is,  that  have  good  cause  Sicily  and  Italy  had,  unlike  those 

to  be  afraid  of  somewhat. — For  the  of  Peloponnesus,  admitted  the  de- 

right  nndentanding  of  this  speech,  mus  into  the  city.  Hence  the  great 

some  knowledge  is  requisite  of  the  size  of  their  cities :  and  a  still  more 

leading  events  of  the  history  of  the  important  consequence.    For  the 

Greek  cities  in  Sicily :  and  of  the  demus  was  found  to  be  what  Gelo 

result  of  those  events,  the  present  called  it,  KwoUrifui  iLxcLpiTwrarov 

state  of  parties  there.     Syracuse,  (Herod,  vii.  156), a  most  unwelcome 

likeother  Dorian  colonies,  contained  inmate :  and  was  ever  struggling  to 

originally  three  different  classes :  force  its  way  into  the  government, 

the  original  colonists,  the  yafiSpoi  and,  above  all,  to  obtain  a  redivi- 

(Herod.  vii.  165),  who  conquered  sion  (dvadairfidc)  of  the  lands.  The 

and  divided  the  land,  and  formed  gamori  and  their  cyllyrii  stood  to 

the  woXinvfta  or  governing  body :  the  demus  in  the  same  relation  as 

the  natives  whom  they  reduced  to  the  patricians  and  their  clients  to 

slavery,  called  cvXXvpiot  (a  name  not  the  plebeians  at  Rome:  and  the 

understood) :  and  the  irifioc,  a  vast  change  in    the  constitution   took 

body  of  exiled  and  discontented  much  the  same  course,  first  to  a 

persons  from  Greece,  who  had  sub-  politeia,  and  thence  in  time  to  an 

sequently  been  invited  to  reinforce  absolute  democracy.     In  492,  the 

the  original  colonists,  without  how-  union  of  the  demus  and  the  slaves 

ever  being  received  into  the  woXi-  drove  the  gamori  into  exile.    But 


Ou9l. 
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the  city  into  afiFiight,  that  they  may  shadow  their 
own  with  the  common  fear.  And  thu  may  the 
reports  do  at  this  time,  not  raised  by  chance,  but 
Oration  W  framed  on  purpose  by  such  as  always  trouble  the 
^^"""^"^  state.  But  if  you  mean  to  deliberate  wisely,  make 
not  your  reckoning  by  the  reports  of  these  men,  but 
by  that  which  wise  men  and  men  of  great  experi- 

coufusion  and  uiarcb;,  the  frait  of  ostiscisni  at  Athens,  called  peUi- 

tbe  (upineneM  of  the  men  of  pro-  im ;   the  laarel-leaf  serring  tbe 

per^  (Arist  t.  3),  goon  made  the  purpose  of  the  oyster-iheU.    Bnl 

peoplegladtosubmittnthe^ranny  being  found  to  end  onlj  in  detn- 

of  Gelo,  though  bringing  back  in  ring  the  best  dtizens  from  ttlJBg 

his  train  the  qecled  gamori.    His  part  in  public  affairs,  it  was  uoi 

dTnastj  wasoTerlhrownin466,and  abandoned.    The  distracted  itite 

again  made  way  for  a  politeia.  The  of  affairs  encouraged  theSikd  chieC 

foreign  mercenaries,  whom  he  bad  Ducetius,  to  attempt  the  restoration 

admitted  la  the  rights  of  cttizen-  of  the  empire  nf  his  countrjineii- 

■hip,  were  disfranchised  :  and  upon  The  jealousj  of  the  fjTtnring  poner 

their  flying  to  arms,  were  driven  of  Syracuse,  especially  of  hot  con- 

froin  the  city,  and  settled  at  Mes-  quests   in   the  Sikel   conntiy,  ibe 

Sana:  and  the  estates  which  Gelo  fniitofthewar  of  Ducetias,engfO- 

hsd  proiided  them  with  at  the  ex-  dered  a  war  between  that  state  and 

pense  of  the  aristocracy,  were  re-  Agrigentum  ;  in  which  most  of  the 

stored  to  their  former  owners.  The  Greek  cities  sided  with  one  or  otbet 

example  of  Syracuse  was  followed  of  the  riral  states.  But  the  rictoij 

by  the  Greek  cities  in  general ;  the  over  the  Agrigentine  party  at  Hi- 

^rantsweiecjectedandderaocratic  mera  (452),  finally  established  ibe 

constitutions  established  through-  supremacy  of  Syracuse  over  ill  the 

out  Sicily.     But  though  at  first  at  Dorian,  if  not  all  the  Grecian  statts 

peace  amongst   themselves,  inter-  of  Sicily,  except  Camarina.     Her- 

nally  they  enjoyed  but  little  tran-  mocrates,  a  young   noble,  is  the 

qnillity.     The  multitude  were  ill  leader  of  the  aristocratical  par^: 

satisfied  with  barren  political  priri-  whilst  Alhenagorasseems  to  hare* 

I^es,  which  resigned  the  real  ad-  kind  of  tribunician    authority,  as 

Tantages  fm  their  eyes)  of  the  revo-  official  adrocate  of  the  comnioDi. 

Intion  to  those  that  had  regained  This  is  the  period  of  the  SyncDsan 

their  estates.  The  dvaJovfioc  formed  constitution,  which   is  alluded  tn 

the  exciting  topic  with  them :  and  with  approbation  by  Aristotle  (t. 

the  attempts  of  demagogues  by  that  10).    But  the  Athenian  expeditiDD 

handle  to  re-establish  tyranny,  are  was  the  cause  of  further  changes : 

said  to  have  been  the  origin  of  an  see  ni.  87,  note.    See  MndL  iii.9: 

institution  at  Syracuse  dmilar  to  Tbiri.  cb.  xxii.'] 


Athenagoras. 
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ence»  such  as  I  hold  the  Athenians  to  be,  are  likely       vi. 
to  do.     For  it  is  not  probable,  that  leaving  the  Pe-    yg^^xv,,. 
loponnesians  and  the  war  there  not  yet  surely  ended,     a.c.415. 
they  should  willingly  come  hither  to  a  new  war  oration  of 
no  less  than  the  former :  seeing,  in  my  opinion, 
they  may  be  glad  that  we  invade  not  them,  so  many 
and  so  great  cities  as  we  are.     37.  And  if  indeed 
they  come,  as  these  men  say  they  will :  I  think 
Sicily  more  sufficient  to  dispatch  the  war  than 
Peloponnesus,  as  being  in  all  respects  better  fur- 
nished ;  and  that  this  our  own  city  is  much  stronger 
than  the  army  which   they  say  is  now  coming, 
though  it  were  twice  as  great  as  it  is.    For  I  know 
they  neither  bring  horses  with  them  nor  can  they 
get  any  here,  save  only  a  few  from  the  Egestaeans, 
nor  have  men  of  arms  so  many  as  we,  in  that  they 
are  to  bring  them  by  sea*.  For  it  is  a  hard  matter  to 
come  so  far  as  this  by  sea,  though  they  carried  no 
men  of  arms  in  their  galleys  at  all,  if  they  carry 
with  them  all  other  their  necessaries ;  which  can- 
not be  small  against  so  great  a  city.     So  that  I  am 
so  far  from  the  opinion  of  these  others,  that  I 
think  the  Athenians,  though  they  had  here  another 
city  as  great  as  Syracuse,  and  confining  on  it,  and 
should  from  thence  make  their  war,  yet  should  not 
be  able  to  escape  from  being  destroyed,  every  man 
of  them ;  much  less  now,  when  all  Sicily  is  their 
enemy^.      For  in  their  camp,  fenced  with  their 

^  [^  Nor  have  men  of  arms  so  for  there  will  be  no  division),  and  in 

many  as  we,  not  at  least  coming  in  a  camp  pitched  by  men  just  landed 

their  fleet".]  from  their  ships,  with  tents  and 

'  [Though  they  had  here  Sec.  other  equipments  such  as  necessity 

*^  they  would  scarcely  be  able  to  may  supply  them  with,  and  never 

escape  &c. :  much  less  when  all  able  for  our  horsemen  to  stir  far 

Sidly  is  their  enemy,  (as  it  will  be,  abroad".  Am.  Goell.] 
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Ti.  ^lleys,  they  shall  be  cooped  np,  and  A'om  their 
• — ' — ■  tents,  and  forced  munition,  never  be  able  to  stir 
A.C.4IS.  far  abroad  without  being  cut  off  by  our  horsemen. 
orMJcn  or  In  short,  I  think  they  shall  never  be  able  to  get 
Atbaugoru.  j^jj^^g  .  gQ  jauch  abovc  theirs  do  I  value  our  own 
forces. 

38.  *'  But  these  things,  as  I  s^d  before,  the 
Athenians  considering,  I  am  very  sure  will  look 
unto  their  own  ;  and  our  men  talk  here  of  things 
that  neither  are,  or  ever  will  be ':  who  I  know  have 
desired,  not  only  now  but  ever,  by  such  reports  as 
these  or  by  worse,  or  by  their  actions,  to  put  the 
multitude  in  fear,  that  they  themselves  might  mle 
the  state.  And  I  am  afr^d,  lest  attempting  it 
often,  they  may  one  day  effect  it :  and  for  as,  we 
are^  too  poor-spirited  either  to  foresee  it  ere  it  be 
done,  or  foreseeing  to  prevent  it.  By  this  means 
our  city  is  seldom  quiet,  but  subject  to  sedition 
and  contention,  not  so  much  against  the  enemy  as 
within  itself ;  and  sometimes  also  to  tyranny  and 
usurpation.  Which  I  will  endeavour  (if  you  will 
second  me)  so  to  prevent  hereafter,  as  nothing 
more  of  this  kind  shall  befall  you  :  which  must  he 
done,  first  by  gaining  you  the  multitude,  and  then 
by  punishing  the  authors  of  these  plots,  not  only 
when  I  find  them  in  the  action,  (for  it  will  be  hard 
to  take  them  so),  but  also  for  those  things  which 
they  would  and  cannot  do.  For  one  must  not  only 
take  revenge  upon  an  enemy  for  what  he  hath 
already  done,  but  strike  him  first  for  his  evil  par- 
pose  ;  for  if  a  man  strike  not  first,  he  shall  first  be 
stricken.     And  as  for  thejewy  I  shall  in  somewhat 

'  ["  Not  can  be".]  •  [•*  Lett  we  should  be".] 
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reprove  them,  in  somewhat  have  an  eye  to  them,  vi. 
and  in  somewhat  advise  them  \  For  this,  I  think,  Veab  xv^J 
will  be  the  best  course  to  avert  them  from  their  a.c.4i«. 
bad  intentions.  Tell  me  forsooth,  (I  have  asked ^  ontioDof 
this  question  often),  you  that  are  the  younger  sort,  ^'***'***8*"*^ 
What  would  you  have  ?  Would  you  now^  bear 
office  ?  The  law  allows  it  not :  and  the  law  was 
made  because  ye  are  not  [now]  sufficient  for  go- 
vernment, not  to  disgrace  you  when  you  shall  be 
sufficient^.  But  forsooth,  you  would  not  be  ranked 
with  the  multitude  !  But  what  justice  is  it,  that 
the  same  men  should  not  have  the  same  privileges  ? 
39.  Some  will  say,  that  the  democracy  is  neither  a 
well-governed  nor  a  just  state :  and  that  the  most 
wealthy  are  aptest  to  make  the  best  government. 
But  I  answer  first,  democracy  is  a  name  of  the 
whole ;  oligarchy,  but  of  a  part.  Next,  though 
the  rich  are  indeed  fittest  to  keep  the  treasure : 
yet  the  wise  are  the  best  counsellors,  and  the  mul- 
titude upon  hearing  the  best  judge.  Now  in  a 
democracy  all  these,  both  jointly  and  severally, 
participate  equal  privileges.  But  in  the  oligarchy, 
they  allow  indeed  to  the  multitude  a  participation 
of  all  dangers  :  but  in  matters  of  profit,  they  not 
only  encroach  upon  the  multitude,  but  take  from 
them  and  keep  the  whole.  Which  is  the  thing 
that  you  the  rich*  and  the  younger  sort  affect :  but 
in  a  great  city  cannot  possibly  embrace.  But  yet, 
0  ye  the  most  unwise  of  all  men,  imless  you  know 


»  [«  Which  must  he  done,  first  by  »  ["  Asked  myself'.'] 

gaining  yoii  the  many  &c. :  (for  one  '  [That  is,  **  before  your  time".] 

most  not  only  take  revenge  Sec) :  *  [^  Rather  than  to  disgrace  you 

and  on  the  other  hand  the  fewy  by  as  sufficient".] 

in  somewhat  reproving  them**  kcJ]  '  {jSwafxtvoi :  '*  the  nobles".] 
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that  what  yoa  afiFect  is  evil,  and  if  yon  know  not 
that,  you  are  the  most  ignorant  of  all  the  Gre- 
cians I  know  ;  or,  ye  most  wicked  of  all  men,  if 
knowing  it  you  dare  do  this':  40.  yet  I  say, 
■  inform  yourselves  better,  or  change  your  pur- 
pose and  help  to  ampliiy  the  common  good  of 
the  city,  making  account  that  the  good  amongst 
you  shall  not  only  have  au  equal,  but  a  greater 
share  therein  than  the  rest  of  the  multitude; 
whereas  if  you  will  needs  have  all*,  you  shall  run 
the  hazard  of  losing  all.  Away  therefore  with 
these  rumours,  as  discovered  and  not  allowed. 
For  this  city,  thongh  the  Athenians  come,  will 
be  able  to  defend  itself  with  honour.  And  we 
have  generals  to  look  to  that  matter.  And  if  they 
come  not^,  (which  I  rather  believe),  it  will  not, 
upon  the  terror  of  your  reports,  make  choice  of 
yoa  for  commanders,  and  cast  itself  into  voluntary 
servitude :  but  taking  direction  of  itself,  it  both 
judgeth  your  words  virtually  as  facts*,  and  will  not 
upon  words  let  go  her  present  liberty,  but  endea- 
vour to  preserve  it  by  not  committing  the  same 
actually  to  your  discretion." 

41.  Thus  said  Athenagoras.  Then  one  of  their 
generals  rising  up,  forbade  any  other  to  stand 
forth,  and  spake  himself  to  the  matter  in  band  to 
this  effect : 

'  ["  But  eren  jet,  ye  most  un-  '  ["  Whereas  if  jon  affect  otbit 

wise  of  all  men :  (ye  are  either  the  matters,  (than  the  coiddmii  gowl), 

most  stupid  of  all  the  Gieciaos,  if  jou  shall  run  ice."] 

you  do  not  Inow  tliat  jou  are  pre-  '  ["  And  if  there  be  not  anj  of 

paring  mischief  for  yoaiseWes,  or  these  things  true,  as  I  beliere  then 

the  most  wicked,  if  jou  know  that  ia  not.  Sic."] 

and  jet  dare  do  it) ;   even  jet,   I  *  [That  is,  that  thej  wiH  be  u 

saj",  &c.  Am.      Bekker  and  the  treacherous  in  their  acts  u  IUk  id 

rest  put  a  full  stop  at  roX/iari.]  their  words.  Goell.] 
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^  It  is  no  wisdom,  neither  for  the  speakers  to       yi. 
utter  snch  calumnies  one  afi^nst  another,  nor  for    ' — ' — * 
the  hearers  to  receive  them.    We  should  rather     a.c.415. 
consider,  in  respect  of  these  reports,  how  we  may  th™;h  o, 
in  the  best  manner,  both  every  one  in  particular  ^^oM:; 
and  the  city  in  general,  be  prepared  to  resist  them  o«n»»*"- 
when  they  come.     And  if  there  be  no  need,  yet  to 
famish  the  city  with  horses  and  arms  and  other 
habiliments  of  war,  can  do  us  no  hurt.    As  for  the 
care  hereof  and  the  musters,  we  will  look  to  it : 
and  will  send  men  abroad  both  to  the  cities  and 
for  spials:  and  do  whatsoever   else  is  requisite. 
Somewhat  we  have  done  already  :  and  what  more 
we  shall  hereafter  find  meet\  we  will  from  time 
to  time  report  unto  you." 

Which  when  the  general  had  said,  the  Syracu- 
sians  dissolved  the  assembly. 

42.  The  Athenians  were  now  all  in  Corcyra,  The  Athenian* 
both  they  and  their  confederates.  And  first  the  ^^^,^^^ 
generals  took  a  view^  of  the  whole  army,  and  put 
them  into  the  order  wherein  they  were  to  anchor 
and  make  their  naval  camp :  and  having  divided 
them  into  three  squadrons,  to  each  squadron  they 
assigned  a  captain  by  lot^  to  the  end  that  being 
at  sea  they  might  not  come  into  want  of  water,  or 
harbours,  or  any  other  necessaries,  where  they 
chanced  to  stay ;  and  that  they  might  otherwise 
be  the^  more  easy  to  be  governed,  when  every 

*  [**  And  whatsoererwe  may  find  each  general ;  to  the  end  that  they 

ont,  we  will"  &c.]  might  not  by  sailing  together  come 

'  [iTrtlkramv',  **  a  second  review":  into  want  of  water"  &c.  The  gene- 

that  is,  on  the  uniting  of  the  army;  rals  were  three :  see  eh.  8.  Bekker 

diei€  having  probably  been  one  of  &c.,  &iia  irXcovrcc :  Tulgu,  dva^rXs- 

its  parts  before  sailing.  Am.]  ovn^^ 

'  [**  They  asngned  by  lot  one  to        ^  [*'  More  orderly  and  more"  &c.] 
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VI.  squadron  had  his  proper  commander.  After  this 
' — ' — ^  they  sent  before  them  three  valleys  into  Italy  and 
A.c.4i«.  Sicily,  to  bring  them  word  what  cities  in  those 
parts  would  receive  them :  whom  they  ^pointed 
to  come  back  and  meet  them,  that  they  might  know 
whether  they  might  be  received  or  not  before  they 
The  quantity  of  put  lu.  43.  This  douc,  thc  Athenians  with  all 
tLemny.  jj^^j^  provislons*  put  out  from  Corey ra  towards 
Sicily  ;  having  with  them  in  all  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  galleys,  and  two  Rhodian  long-boats  of 
fifty  oars  a-piece.  Of  these,  a  hundred  were  of 
Athens  itself:  whereof  sixty  were  expedite,  the 
other  forty  for  transportation  of  soldiers :  the  rest 
of  the  navy  belonged  to  the  Chians  and  other  the 
confederates.  Of  men  of  arms,  they  had  in  all 
five  thousand  one  hundred.  Of  these,  there  were 
of  the  Athenians  themselves  fifteen  hundred  en- 
rolled, and  seven  hundred  more  [of  the  poorer  sort, 
called]  Thetes,  hired  for  defence  of  the  galleys'. 
The  rest  were  of  their  confederates,  some  of  them 
being  their  subjects :  of  Argives  there  were  five 
hundred:    of  Mantineans  and   mercenaries,  two 

'  ["  With  such  an  armament  as  heen  so  in  earlier  times,  it  may  still 

that  described".]  be  assumed  that  it  was  not  long 

'  [i9ri/3arat :  marines.  See  iii.  95.  before  they  began  to  serve  as  ligfat- 

— ^The  1 500  Athenians  were  U  Ka-  armed  and  in  the  fleet ;  and  that 

TciXSyov,  sometimes  called  U  tUv  in  cases  of  g^reat    urgency  th^ 

ToJiiuiv.  All  citizens  were  subject  to  served  a.s  heavy-armed,  as  did  even 

the  expense  and  duties  of  hoplitffi,  many  of  the  meUeci,  without  how- 

and  were  enrolled  accordingly:  and  ever  being  bound  to  this  duty.    It 

to  them  are  opposed  the  diifiog  rf/ikSi:  is  probable  therefore  that  they  were 

and  Thetes,  as  also  the  allies.  Goell.  armed  at  the  public  expense.  Thu- 

— From  a  lost  passage  of  Aristo-  cydides  accordingly  mentions  tkela 

phanes,  the  thetes,  like  the  proletarii  amon  gst  the  heavy-armed :  bat  dis- 

among  the  Romans,  are  stated  not  tinguishes  them  from  the  heavy- 

to  have  been  subject  to  military  armed  levied  IccaroX^yov.  BoecUL 

duty.    But  though  that  may  have  The  Tiuinit«t  are  so  levied  in  yuL24.] 
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hundred  and  fifty.    Their  archers  in  all,  four  hun-       vi. 
dred  and  eighty :  of  which  eighty  were  Cretans.    ;^^„3^^„ 
Bhodian   slingers  they  had  seven  hundred.      Of     a.c.415. 
light-armed  Megarean  fugitives,  one  hundred  and     '''^''''' 
twenty :  and  in  one  vessel  made  for  transportation 
of  horses,  thirty  horsemen. 

44,  These  were  the  forces  that  went  over  to  the 
war  at  first.  With  these  went  also  thirty  ships 
carrying  necessaries,  wherein  went  also  the  bakers, 
and  masons,  and  carpenters,  and  all  tools  of  use 
in  fortification :  and  with  these  thirty  ships  went 
one  hundred  boats  by  constraint  ^ ;  and  many  other 
ships  and  boats  that  voluntarily  followed  the  army 
for  trade :  which^  then  passed  all  together  from 
Corcyra  over  the  Ionian  gulf.  And  the  whole  fleet 
being  come  to  the  promontory  of  lapygia  and  to 
Tarentum,  and  such  other  places  as  every  one 
could  recover,  they  went  on  by  the  coast  of  Italy, 
neither  received  of  the  states  there  into  any  city 
nor  allowed  any  market  ^  having  only  the  liberty 
of  anchorage  and  water,  (and  that  also  at  Taren- 
tum and  Locri''  denied  them),  till  they  were  at 

'  [Vessels  belonging  to  private  colony  was  a  Heracleid;  though 

indiTidaals  pressed  into  the  serrice  Taras  is  called  a  son  of  Neptune, 

bj  the  state.  See  ch.  22.]  because  they  carried  over  his  wor. 

*  \^All  which'*  &c.]  ship  from  Tajnanim  to  Italy.    The 
'  [That  is,  the  cities  would  seU  fruitful  and  luxuriant  soil,  the  soft 

them  no  provisions.  &yof>d  signifies  and  voluptuous  climate,  and  the 

the  thing  sold,  as  well  as  the  market  commerce  for  which  Tarentum  was 

Goeller.]  well  situated  (thoui^h  never  actively 

*  (The  most  celebrated  of  all  the  carried  on),  engendered  that  effe- 
Laoedsmonian  colonies,  and  one  minacy  of  character,  which  gave 
wfaidi  really  proceeded  from  Sparta,  countenance  to  the  fable  that  the 
was  Tarentum.  The  history  of  its  founders  were  ^rapdcvmt,  sons  of 
origin,  though  buried  in  fable,  is  unmarried  women.  The  Locrians 
coanected  with  that  of  the  first  who  in  683  founded  Locri,  must 
Me«enian  war.    The  leader  of  the  also  have  had  Spartan  leaders :  since, 

VOL.  IX.  M 
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VI.  Rhegiam,  where  they  all  came  together  again,  and 
' — ' — ■  settled  their  camp  in  the  temple  of  Diana  (fiw 
A  c.4i«.  neither  there  were  they  suffered  to  come  in)  with- 
out the  city,  where  the  Rhegians  allowed  them  a 
market.  And  when  they  had  drawn  their  gaUeys 
to  land,  they  lay  still.  Being  here,  they  dealt  widi 
the  Rhegians,  who  were  Chalcideans,  to  md  the 
Leontines,  Chalcideans  likewise.  To  which  was 
answered,  that  they  would  take  part  with  neither; 
but  what  the  rest  o(  the  Italians'  should  conclode, 
that  also  they  wonid  do.  So  the  Athenians  lay 
still,  meditating  on  their  Sicilian  busness,  how 
they  nught  carry  it  the  best ;  and  withal  expected 
the  return  from  Egesta  of  the  three  galleys  whidi 
they  had  sent  before  them,  desiring  to  know  if  so 
much  money  were  there  or  not,  as  was  reported 
by  their  messengers  at  Athens. 
TiwSnuaii>i»  45.  The  Syracusians  in  the  meantime  from  diven 
JJ^"^"^.  parts,  and  also  from  their  spies,  had  certain  intet 
^p?^™  ^  ligence  that  the  fleet  was  now  at  Rhegium :  and 
therefore  made  their  preparations  with  all  diligence 
and  were  no  longer  incredulous ;  but  sent  unto  the 
Siculi,  to  some  cities  men  to  keep  them  from  revok- 
ing ;  to  others,  ambassadors ;  and  into  snch  places 
as  lay  upon  the  sea^  garrisons :  and  examined  Uie 
forces  of  their  own  city  by  a  view  taken  of  tlie 

Ba  Uirir  ctnaa  sbow,  the;  paid  par-  '  ['IroXiwnu ;  /(o/toU.the  nant 

ticular  hoDOUTS  toIheDio9curi,and  of  the  Greek  Mttleis  in  Italy,  ■■ 

in  timeofdistiessin  war  the  statues  distinction  to  the  'ImX^i,  lulimu, 

of  Ifaoee  gods  wetc  sent  to  them  or  natives.    The  aame  dinmctiaa 

from  Sparta,  as  to  a  people  of  the  holds  between  the  ZmXiwrm  ud 

same  origin.  Muell.  i.  6.  As  to  the  the  XuiXof,  the  Sicilians  and  tb 

wapOcvim,  Aristotle  (t.  7)  seems  not  Sikeli :  that  ia,  the  Greek  Mttlol 

to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  sltiiy  of  and  the  nativea.] 

their  having  been  the  founders  of  '[irE^TJXia:"and  totbestatioM 

Tarenlaro.]  of  the  Batioiia]  gturds,  gairimuT.] 
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furms  and  horse,  whether  they  were  complete  or       vi. 
not ;  and  ordered  all  things  as  for  a  war  at  hand,    ' — ' — ^ 

'  O  7         YIAB  XVII. 

and  only  not  already  present.  a.c.415. 

Ol.01  1. 

46.  The  three  galleys  sent  before  to  EgestaThehopeofthe 
retumed  to  the  Athenians  at  Rhegium;  and  brought  moJey  ^Jm 
word,  that  for  the  rest  of  the  money  promised  ^^^**^ 
there  was  none,  only  there  appeared  thirty  talents. 
At  this  the  generals  were  presently  discouraged  ; 
both  because  this  first  hope  was  crossed  ;  and  be- 
cause also  the  Rhegians,  whom  they  had  already 
begun  to  persuade  to  their  league,  and  whom  it 
was  most  likely  they  should  have  won,  as  being  of 
kin  to  the  Leontines  and  always  heretofore  favour- 
able to  the  Athenian  state,  now  refused.  And 
though  to  Nicias  this  news  from  the  Egestaeans  was 
no  more  than  he  expected,  yet  to  the  other  two  it 
was  extreme  strange.  But  the  Egestaeans,  wheuThefraadofthe 
the  first  ambassadors  from  Athens  went  to  see  ^-s"*®'^ 
their  treasure,  had  thus  deceived  them.  They 
brought  them  into  the  temple  of  Venus  in  Eryx^, 
and  showed  them  the  holy  treasure,  goblets,  flagons, 
censors,  and  other  frimiture,  in  no  small  quantity ; 
which  being  but  silver,  appeared  to  the  eye  a  great 
deal  above  their  true  value  in  money.  Then  they 
feasted  such  as  came  with  them^,  in  their  private 
houses;  and  at  those  feastings  exhibited  all  the 
gold  and  silver  vessels  they  could  get  together, 
dther  in  the  city  of  Egesta  itself,  or  could  borrow 
in  other  as  well  Phoenician  as  Grecian  cities,  for 
their  own.  So  all  of  them  in  a  manner^  making 
use  of  the  same  plate,  and  much  appearing  in 

'  Eiyx  was  a  city  near  Egesta,    reme".  rpwjpirwv,  seeHerod.F.85.] 
tnd  subject  to  it  '  [■'  All  for  the  most  pait  making 

*  [^  Those  that  came  in  the  tri-    use  of  the  same  plate".] 

M  2 
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VI.       every  of  those  houses,  it  put  those  which  came 

' — ' — ■    with  the  ambassadors'  into  a  very  great  admira- 

A.C.4IS.     tion  :  insouiuch  as  at  their  return  to  Athens,  they 

strove  who  should  first  proclaim  what  wealth  they 

had  seen.    These  men,  haviug  both  been  aboaed 

themselves  and  having  abused  others,  when  it 

was  told  that  there  was  no  such  wealth  in  E^esta, 

were  much  taxed  by  the  soldiers.   But  the  generals 

went  to  counsel  upon  the  business  in  hand. 

Tbewnni  47-  Nicias  was  of  this  opinion  :  that  it  was  heA 

^S^iX  touch-  to  go  presently  with  the  whole  fleet  to  Selioos, 

l^"*"!™-  against  which  they  were  chiefly  set  forth;  and 

TbaaiRDionof  jf  the  EgestsBans  would  furnish  them  with  money 

for  the  whole  army,  then  to  deliberate  further  upon 

the  occasion  ;  if  not,  then  to  require  maintenance 

for  the  sixty  galleys  set  forth  at  their  own  request, 

and  staying  with  them  by  force  or  composition  to 

bring  the  Selinuotians  and  them  to  a  peace :  and 

thence  passing  along  by  other  of  those  cities,  to 

make  a  show  of  the  power  of  the  Athenian  state, 

and  of  their  readiness  to  help  their  fi'iends  and 

confederates ;   and  so  to  go  home,  unless  they 

could  light  on  some  quick  and  unthought-of  means 

to  do  some  good  for  the  Leontines,  or  giun  some 

of  the  other  cities  to  their  own  league :  and  not  to 

put  the   commonwealth  in  danger   at  her  own 

charges. 

Th«  opiDioD  or       48.  Alcibiades  s^d,  it  wonld  not  do  well  to  have 

come  out  from  Athens  with  so  great  a  power,  and 

then  disbonourably  without  effect   to  go  home 

again :  but  rather  to  send  heralds  to  every  dty 

bat  Selinus  and  Syracuse,  and  assay  to  make  the 

'  ["  I'  put  Ike  Athenians  of  the  triremes  into"  &c.] 
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Siculi  revolt  from  the  Syracosians^  and  others  to       vi. 
enter  league  with  the  Athenians,  that  they  might    ^7[;[*^ 
ud  them  with  men  and  victual :  and  first  to  deal     a.c.415. 
with  the  Messanians,  as  being  seated  in  the  passage^ 
and  most  opportune  place  of  all  Sicily  for  coming 
in^  and  having  a  port  and  harbour^  sufficient  for 
their  fleet :  and  when  they  had  gained  those  cities, 
and  knew  what  help  they  were  to  have  in  the  war, 
then  to  take  in  hand  Syracuse  and  Selinus,  unless 
these  would  agree  with  the  Egestseans  and  the 
other  suffer  the  Leontines  to  be  replanted. 

49.  But  Lamachus  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  The  opinion  of 
best  to  go  directly  to  Syracuse,  and  to  fight  with  ^^**'*'"*- 
them  as  soon  as  they  could  at  their  city,  whilst 
they  were  yet  unfurnished  and  their  fear  at  the 
greatest.  For  that  an  army  is  always  most  terrible 
at  first :  but  if  it  stay  long  ere  it  come  in  sight, 
men  recollect  their  spirits^  and  contemn  it  the 
more^  when  they  see  it.  Whereas  if  it  come  upon 
them  suddenly  while  they  expect  it  with  fear,  it 
would  the  more  easily  get  the  victory,  and  every- 
thing would  affright  them ;  as  the  sight  of  it  (for 
then  they  would  appear  most  for  number)  and  the 
expectation  of  their  sufferings,  but  especially  the 
danger  of  a  present  battle.  And  that  it  was  likely 
that  many  men  might  be  cut  off  in  the  villages 
without,  as  not  believing  they  would  come ;  and 
though  they  should  be  already  gotten  in,  yet  the 
army^  being  master  of  the  field  and  sitting  down 
before  the  city,  could  want  no  money :  and  the 
other  Sicilians  would  then  neglect  leaguing  with 

'  [**  As  having  a  port  and  station  my".  In  iv.  I  Messana  is  said  to 
wb^ce  conveniently  to  attack  and  have  the  vpoaftoXti  of  Sicily.  GoclL] 
watch  the  movements  of  the  ene-        '  [''  Contemn  it  rather".] 
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VI.       the  Syracosians^  and  join  with  the  Athenians,  no 

' — ^^    longer  standing  off  and  spying  who  shonld  have 

A.C.416.     the  better.     And  for  a  place  to  retire  unto  and 

anchor  in  \  he  thought  Megara  most  fit :  bdng 

desert,  and  not  far  from  Syracuse  neither  by  sea 

nor  land. 

SO.  Lamachus  said  this :  but  came  afterwards 
Aicibiades  seek,  to  thc  opiuiou  of  Alcibiades.  After  this,  Alcibiades 
^  M^ok^  with  his  own  galley  having  passed  over  to  Messana, 
but  is  denied,  auj  propoundcd  to  them  a  league  and  not  pre- 
vailed, they  answering  that  they  would  not  let  the 
army  in  but  allow  them  only  a  market  without  the 
The  Athenians  walls,  rctumcd  back  to  Rhegium.  And  presently 
Seb  ^eTto "'  't®  generals  having  out  of  the  whole  fleet  manned 
N««»:  threescore  galleys,  and  taken  provision  aboard, 

went  along  the  shore  to  Naxos,  having  left  the  rest 
of  the  army  with  one  of  the  generals  at  Rhegium. 
and  to  catana.   Thc  Naxians  having  received  them  into  the  city, 
they  went  on  by  the  coast  to  Catana.     But  the 
Catanseans  receiving  them  not,   (for  there  were 
some  within  that  favoured  the  Syracusians),  they 
entered  the  river  of  Terias ;  and  having  stayed  there 
all  that  night,  went  the  next  day  towards  Syracuse 
Thej  jiend  ten   Icisurcly  ^  with  thc  rest  of  their  galleys ;  but  ten  they 
^uJ!^al!dIhe  sent  before  into  the  great  haven,  [not  to  stay*,  but] 
^^«^  to  discover  if  they  had  launched  any  fleet  there, 

and  to  proclaim  from  their  galleys,  that  the  Athe- 
nians were  come  to  replant  the  Leontines  on  their 


*  ['*  And  whence  to  watch  for  which  are  unmeaning,  are  not  in 

opportunities  to  attack  the  enemy'',  the  Greek.     ^*  They  sent  forwtrd 

Goeller.]  ten  of  their  galleys  to  sail  to  tbe 

^  ["  In  column".    Bekker  &c.,  great  haven,  and  discorer  &c. ;  and 

ini  xkptoQ :  some  MSS.  IwiKaipiitQ.^  to  approach  the  city  and  piodaiii 

^  [These  words  "  not  to  stay**,  from  their  galleys  &c."] 
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own,  according  to  league  and  affinity,  and  that       vi. 
therefore  such  of  the  Leontines  as  were  in  Syra-    ' — ' — ^ 

•  VKAB   XVII. 

cose,  should  without  fear  go  forth  to  the  Athenians  a.c.4]5. 
as  to  their  friends  and  benefactors.  And  when 
they  had  thus  proclaimed,  and  well  considered  the 
city,  and  the  havens,  and  the  region  where  they 
were  to  seat  themselves  for  the  war,  they  returned 
to  Catana. 

5 1 .  An  assembly  being  called  at  Catana,  though  Catam 
they  refused  to  receive  the  army  they  admitted  the  ■"'p'^*^ 
generals,  and  willed  them  to  speak  their  minds. 

And  whilst  Alcibiades  was  in  his  oration  and  the 
citizens  at  the  assembly,  the  soldiers  having  secretly 
pulled  down  a  little  gate  which  was  but  weakly 
built  ^,  entered  the  city,  and  were  walking  up  and 
down  in  the  market.  And  the  Catanseans,  such 
as  favoured  the  Syracusians,  seeing  the  army  within, 
for  fear  stole  presently  out  of  the  town,  being  not 
many.  The  rest  concluded  the  league  with  the 
Athenians,  and  willed  them  to  fetch  in  the  rest  of 
the  army  from  Rhegium.  After  this,  the  Athenians 
went  back  to  Rhegium :  and  rising  from  thence, 
came  to  Catana  with  their  whole  army  together^. 

52.  Now  they  had  news  from  Camarina,  that  if  The  Athenians 
they  would  come  thither,  the  Camarinaeans  would  b^t^t^^r"** 
join  with  them ;  and  that  the  Syracusians  were  "*«^«^ 
manning  their  navy.     Whereupon  with  the  whole 

army  they  went  along  the  coast,  first  to  Syracuse ; 

*  t**  111  walled-up".  Goell.  Am.]  that  the  former  would  be  the  proper 

'  \^  And   made    their   camp",  expression  for  those  coming  from 

Bekkerand  Goeller  read  SiairKiv-  Rhegium  to  Catana,  but  is  not 

vavrtCf  '^  the  Athenians  crossed  the  applicable  to  those  going  from  Ca- 

ftniil  to   Rhegium*';    instead  of  tana  to  Rhegium,  on  account  of  the 

vXevtforrcCy  which  is  simply  ^  they  difference  in  the  course  owing  to 

went  to  Rhegium".    Arnold  says  the  formation  of  the  coast.] 
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where  not  finding  any  navy  manned,  they  went  on  to 
Camarina'.  And  being  come  close  up  to  the  shore, 
they  sent  a  herald  unto  them.  But  the  Cama- 
rinfcans  would  not  receive  the  army ;  alleging  that 
they  had  taken  an  oath,  not  to  receive  the  Athen- 
ians with  more  than  one  galley,  nnless  they  should 
have  sent  for  more  of  their  own  accord.  Having 
lost  their  labour,  they  departed  ;  and  landed  in  a 
part  of  the  territory  of  Syracuse,  and  had  gotten 
some  booty.  But  the  Syracusian  horsemen  coming 
out,  and  killing  some  stragglers  of  the  light-armed, 
they  retunied  again  to  Catana. 

53.  Here  they  find  the  galley  called  Salaminia, 
ig  corae  thither  from  Athens,  both  for  Alcibiades,  who 
was  commanded  to  come  home  to  purge  himself  of 
such  things  as  were  laid  to  his  charge  by  the  state, 
and  also  for  other  soldiers  that  were  with  him, 
whereof  some  were  accused  for  profanation  of  the 
mysteries,  and  some  also  for  the  Mercuries^  For 
the  Athenians,  after  the  fleet  was  put  to  sea,  pro- 
ceeded nevertheless  in  the  search  of  those  that 
were  culpable,  both  concerning  the  mysteries  and 
the  Mercuries.  And  making  no  inquiry  into  the 
persons  of  the  informers,  but  through  jealousy  ad- 
mitting of  all  sorts,  upon  the  reports  of  evil  mea 
apprehended  very  good  citizens  and  cast  them 
into  prison :  choosing  rather  to  examine  the  fad 
and  find  the  truth  by  torments'',  than  that  any  man, 

'  [nfSie:  "  theyugain  continucil  ^  ["  Thej  ihought   it  better 

alQUgthecuasttoCHmuriiiH''.  Am.]  sift  the  muUtT  tliurouglily  «nil  | 

'  ["  And  al&o  fur  olhrrs  uf  tbe  at  tlif  truth,  liian  that  uwing  do  1 

omtj,  against  whom  as  well  as  bim  bad  cboracter  of  ilie  informerA 

tliete  wete  infonnutiiins  rela^nK  1°  one.  ereii  hariug  the  cbanctn  of 

the  prarunntiou  of thuin]^slerie!i,and  gnod  citizen,  should  be  nccu«od  ■ 

u1iot»t1ii:niruiTorU)eMcrcune»".]  c&cfipe  uDqucetionnl".  llobbctt! 
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how  good  soever  in  estimation,  being  once  accused       vi. 
should  escape  unquestioned.  For  the  people,  having    ^^[7^^^ 
by  feme  understood  that  the  tyranny  of  Peisistratus     a.c.  u.^. 

Ol.01.  1. 

and  his  sons  was  heavy  in  the  latter  end ;  and 
withal,  that  neither  themselves   nor  Harmodius, 
but  the  Lacedaemonians  overthrew  it*:  were  ever     a.c.5io. 
fearful,  and  apprehended  every  thing  suspiciously,     ^'-®^-^- 

54.  For  the  fact  of  Aristogeiton  and  Harmodius  Digression 
was  undertaken  upon  an  accident  of  love :  which  ^^"^f^hefy! 
unfolding  at  large,  I  shall  make  appear  that  neither  ^^  ^^  tST 
any  other,  nor  the  Athenians  themselves,  report  ions. 
any  certainty  either  of  their  own  tyrants  or  of  the 
feet.  For  the  old  Peisistratus  dying  in  the  tyranny, 

taken  the  scholiast's  interpretation  the  peace  of  Antalcidas)  the  relative 

(dpaffavitfturbirpayiia:  which  can  strength  of  the  aristocratical  and 

scarcely  mean  torture  applied  to  the  democratical  parties.    Athens  too, 

penon  accused.    Valla  and  Portus  hitherto    nowise    superior  to  her 

take  it  in  its  natural  sense.]  neighbours,  was  no  sooner  released 

'  [The  Athenian  democracy  re-  from  the  shackles  of  her  tyrants  and 

ceived  their  first  great  impulse  from  in  the    enjoyment    of  a  regular 

a  quarter,  whence  it  might  have  government,    than   she    surpassed 

heea  little  looked  for :  from   oli-  them  all  in  warlike  qualities.  With 

garchical  Sparta.  TheAIcma^onids,  this  too  came  to  light  the  treason 

whom  fear  of  Peisistratus  had  driven  of  the  Pythoness :  supposed  to  have 

from  Athens,  on  the  death  of  Hip-  been  the  work  of  Cleistheues,  the 

parchua  settled  at  Delphi, and  there  leader  of  the  democracy.  Cleomenes 

contrived  to  bribe  the  Pythoness  to  was  therefore  dispatched  with  an 

bid  all  that  came  to  the  oracle  from  army  to  the  aid  of  the  sinking  party 

Sparta,  whether  in  a  public  or  pri-  of  Isagoras,  which  was  nevertheless 

vate  character,  to  rid  Athens  of  her  forced  to  seek  its  safety  in  flight : 

tyrants.     Her  habitual   reverence  not  however  before  Cleomenes  had 

forthe  commands  of  her  g^,  backed  been  master  of  the  Acropolis,  and 

by  her  eagerness  to  lay  hold  of  there  found  prophecies,  left  behind 

every  opportunity  to  carry  out  her  (purposely  perhaps)  by  the  Peisis- 

favourite  policy,  was  too  much  for  tratids,  announcing  dire  evils  to 

her  friendly  feelings  towards  the  befall  Sparta  from  Athens.    And 

family  of  Peisistratus :  and  Hippias  Sparta  hereupon  was  ready,  but  for 

was  driven  from  Athens.     But  a  the  strenuous  protest  of  the  confede- 

short  experience  made  her  sensible  rates,  to  have  undone  her  own  work 

that  she  had  mistaken  (as  she  did  and    recalled    Hippias  to  Athens, 

again,  a  century  and  more  later,  io  See  Herod,  v.  68-96.] 
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VI.        not  Hipparchus^  as  the  most  think,  but  Hippias, 
Y^*^^    who  was  his  eldest  son,  succeeded  in  the  govern- 
OL.ed.s.     ment.     Now  Harmodius,  a  man  in  the  flower  of 
his  youth,  of  great  beauty,  was  in  the  power  of  one 
Aristogeiton,  a  citizen  of  a  middle  condition  that 
was  his  lover.     This  Harmodius  having  been  soli- 
cited by  Hipparchus  the  son  of  Peisistratus,  and 
not  yielding,  discovered  the  same  unto  Aristogeiton. 
He  apprehending  it  (as  lovers  use)  with  a  great 
deal  of  anguish,  and  fearing  the  power  of  Hip- 
parchus, lest  he  should  take  him  away  by  force, 
fell  presently,  as  much  as  his  condition  would  per- 
mit, to  a  contriving  how  to  pull  down  the  tyranny. 
In  the  meantime  Hipparchus,  having  again  at- 
tempted Harmodius  and  not  prevailed,  intended, 
though  not  to  oflfier  him  violence,  yet  in  secret,  as 
if  forsooth  he  did  it  not  for  that  cause,  to  do  him 
some  disgraced     For  neither  was  the  government 
otherwise  heavy  till  then,  but  carried  without  their 
evil  will.     And  to  say  the  truth,  these  tyrants' 
held  virtue  and  wisdom  in  great  account  for  a  long 
time,  and  taking  of  the  Athenians  but  a  twentieth 
part  of  their  revenues,  adorned  the  city,  managed 
their  wars,  and  administered  their  religion  worthily. 
In  other  points  they  were  governed  by  the  laws 
formerly  established,  save  that  these  took  a  care 
ever  to  prefer  to  the  magistracy  men  of  their  own 
adherence.     And  amongst  many  that  had  the  an- 
nual office  of  archon,  Peisistratus  also  had  it,  the 
son  of  Hippias,  of  the  same  name  with  his  grand- 

'  [vpoTtiXoKuiv :  from  wtiXbQy  mud,        '  [*'  These,  tyrants  as  they  were, 

siguilies  the  ofiering  of  any  species  held"  &c.  Gdl.  The  tenth  of  all  leots 

of  insult,  hy  word  or  deed,  whether  &c.,  levied  hy  Peisistnitus,  was  te- 

cognizable  by  law  or  not  GoclL]  duced  by  his  sons  to  a  twentieth.] 
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£Either ;  who  also,  when  he  was  arehon,  dedicated       vi. 
the  altar  of  the  twelve  gods  *  in  the  market-place,    ^'ZcTiZ 
and  that  other  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Pythias,     ouks. 
And  though  the  people  of  Athens,    amplifying 
afterwards  that  altar  which  was  in  the  market- 
place, thereby  defaced  the  inscription:  yet  that 
upon  the  altar  that  is  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Py- 
thius,  is  to  be  seen  still,  though  in  letters  somewhat 
obscure^  in  these  words : 

Peisistratus  the  son  ofHippias 

Erected  this  to  stand 
TtK  Temple  of  Apollo  Pythius^ 

Witness  of  his  command. 

55.  And  that  Hippias,  being  the  elder  brother, 
had  the  government,  I  can  affirm,  as  knowing  it 
by  a  more  exact  relation  than  other  men :  and  it 
may  be  known  also  by  this.  It  appears  that  of  all 
the  legitimate  brethren,  this  only  had  children  :  as 
is  both  signified  by  the  altar,  and  also  by  that 
pillar,  which  for  a  testimony  of  the  injustice  of  the 
tyrants  was  erected  in  the  Athenian  citadel.  In 
which  there  is  no  mention  of  any  son  of  Thessalus 
or  of  Hipparchus,  but  of  five  sons  of  Hippias,  which 
he  had  by  Myrrhine,  the  daughter  of  Callias  the 
son  of  Hyperechidas :  for  it  is  probable  that  the 
eldest  was  first  married.  And  in  the  forepart  of  the 
pillar,  his  name  after  his  father's  was  the  first :  not 
without  reason,  as  being  both  next  him  in  age, 

'  ^The  altar  of  the  twelve  gods,  tances  were  measured  throughout 

irinch  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  Attica.    On  the  sides  of  the  road, 

(tL  108)  as  being  in  existence  in  busts  of  Hermes  were  placed  by 

S20,  is  supposed  by  Goeller  to  have  Hipparchus  to  serve  as  mile-stones, 

been  the  central  point  whence,  from  — ^''  And  that  other  of  Apollo  in  the 

tbe  time  of  Peisisiratus,  the  dis-  temple  of  Pythium".] 
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VI.  and  having  also  enjoyed  the  tyranny.  Nor  indeed 
\q\i^^  could  Hippias have  easily  taken  on  him  the  govem- 
ol.66.3.  ment  on  a  sudden^  if  his  brother  had  died  seised  of 
the  tyranny,  and  he  been  the  same  day  to  settle  it 
on  himself.  Whereas  he  retained  the  same  with 
abundant  security,  both  for  the  customary  fear  in 
the  people  and  diligence  in  the  guard  ^;  and  was 
not  to  seek  like  a  younger  brother,  to  whom  the 
government  had  not  continually  been  familiar. 
But  Hipparchus  came  to  be  named  for  his  misfor- 
tune, and  thereby  grew  an  opinion  afterwards  that 
he  was  also  tyrant. 

56.  This  Harmodius  therefore  that  denied  his 
suit,  he  disgraced  as  he  before  intended.  For 
when  some  had  warned  a  sister  of  his,  a  virgin,  to 
be  present  to  carry  a  little  basket  in  a  procession, 
they  rejected  her  again  when  she  came :  and  said 
that  they  had  never  warned  her  at  all,  as  holding 
her  unworthy  the  honour^.  This  was  taken  heavily 
by  Harmodius  ;  but  Aristogeiton,  for  his  sake,  was 
far  more  exasperated  than  he.  Whereupon,  with 
the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  he^  made  all  things 

1  [''  Whereas  he  both  retained  the  is  since  called.  On  the  expulsion 
same  with  ahundaiU  security,  owing  of  the  Cadmeians  by  the  ArgiTes, 
to  his  having  long  accustomed  the  the  Gephyrseans  were  left  in  posses- 
people  to  dread  him  and  to  his  sion  of  Tanagra :  but  the  sabse- 
habitual  attention  to  his  guards,  quent  irruption  of  the  BoeotiaBS 
and  was  not  to  seek''  &c.  Goell.]  drove  them  to  Athens  (see  iii.  61, 

^  ['^  As  being  unfit  for  the  office,  note).     If  therefore  the  covif^opot 

This  being  taken  heavily  by  Har-  or  basket-carriers  in  thePanaihesaA 

modius,  Aristogeiton  too  was  for  his  and  other  festivals   were   cbosen 

sake  far  more  exasperated  (than  strictly  U  tirftvvv,  from  the  viigios 

before)''.      Both  Harmodius   and  of  pure  blood,  the  aster  of  Hanno- 

Aristogeiton  were,  according  to  He-  dins,  as  of  foreign  origin,  was  on- 

rodotus  (v.  55),  descended  from  the  doubtedly  liable  to  excepticm  on 

Gephyrseans,  a  Phoenician  race  that  that  ground.] 

came  with  Cadmus  to  Bceotia,  as  it  '  [''  They  made  all  things*'  &c.] 


^Gre 

BraoT 
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ready  for  the  execution  of  the  design.  Only  they 
were  to  stay  the  time  of  the  holiday  called  the 
■Great  Panatheiiasa,  upon  which  day  only  such  citi- 
sens  as  lead  the  procession  might,  without  suspi- 
irion,  be  armed  in  good  number.  And  they  were 
to  begin  the  fact  themselves  ;  but  the  rest  were  to 
help  them  a§tainst  the  halberdiers '.  Now  the  con- 
spirators, for  their  better  security,  were  not  many  ; 
for  they  hoped  that  such  also  as  were  not  privy  to 
it,  if  they  saw  it  once  undertaken*,  being  upon  this 
occasion  armed,  would  assist  in  the  recovery  of 
their  own  liberty. 

A".  When  this  holiday  was  come,  Hippias  was 
gone  out  of  the  city  into  the  place  called  Ceramei- 
catn  with  his  guard  of  halberdiers,  and  was  order- 
ing the  procession  how  it  was  to  go.    And  Harmo- 
dios  and  Aristogeiton,  with  each  of  them  a  dagger, 
proceeded  to  the  fact.     But  when  they  saw  one  of 
the  conspirators  familiarly  talking  with  Hippias, 
(for   Hippias  was  very  affable  to  all  men),  they 
I      vrere  afraid,  and  believed  that  they  were  discovered 
^Bimd  must  presently  have  been  apprehended.   They 
^■resolved  therefore  (if  it  were  possible)  to  be  re- 
^■renged  first  upon  him  that  had  done  them  the 
^ftnong,  and  for  whose  sake  they  had  undergone  all 
^Hhis  danger :  and,  furnished  as  they  were,  ran  [furi- 
,      ously]  into  the  city,  and  finding  Hipparchus  at  a 
place    called  Leocorium',  without    all    regard    of 
I ^themselves  fell  upon  him,  and  with  all  the  anger 


*TI»ein>udof  HippuistiictjTaiit  Alhcos,  takintr  iu  nanic  from  tho 

'  [*  If  mj    iiumhf  r,   however  ihree  daughicn,  sacriliced,  *ccanl- 

dmII,  •hoold  make  a  b«gioiiiiig".]  ing  to  repoit,  hj  ih^r  blber  l,tm  to 

■  ^  The   Irmrtc  enllrd   Lcoco-  Mincri-it  for  the  wfet;  of  Uic  ciljr. 

mm'.    A  lemplo  of  Mtusiva  at  allliebiddiDgoftheDetphictinclc,] 
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VI.  in  the  world,  one  upon  jealousy,  the  other  upon 
'^cTiT  disgrace,  stmek  and  slew  him.  Aristogeiton,fort]M 
ol.60.  8.  present,  by  means  of  the  great  confluence  of  people, 
escaped  through  the  guard  ;  but  taken  afterwards, 
was  ungently  handled  ^  but  Harmodius  was  slam 
upon  the  place.  58.  The  news  being  brought  to  Hip- 
pias  in  the  Cerameicum,  he  went  not  towards  the 
place  where  the  fact  was  committed,  but  presently 
unto  those  that  were  armed  for  the  solemnity  of 
the  shows  and  were  far  oflT,  that  he  might  be  with 
them  before  they  heard  of  it :  and  composing  his 
countenance  [as  well  as  he  could]  to  dissemble  the 
calamity,  pointed  to  a  certain  place,  and  com- 
manded them  to  repair  thither  without  their  arms. 
Which  they  did  accordingly,  expecting  that  he  would 
have  told  them  somewhat.  But  having  commanded 
his  guard  to  take  those  arms  away,  he  then  fell 
presently  to  picking  out  of  such  as  he  meant  to  ques- 
tion, and  whosoever  else  was  found  amongst  them 
with  a  dagger.  For  with  shields  and  spears  to  be 
in  [the  head  of]  the  procession,  was  of  custom. 

59.  Thus  was  the  enterprise  first  undertaken 
upon  quarrel  of  love,  and  then  upon  a  sudden  fear 
followed  this  unadvised  adventure^  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton.  And  after  this  time  the  tyranny 
grew  sorer  to  the  Athenians  than  it  had  been  be- 
fore. And  Hippias  standing  more  in  fear,  not 
only  put  many  of  the  citizens  to  death,  but  also 


^  [This  is  understood  to  mean,  evidence  was  considered  materialf 

that  he  was  put  to  veiy  severe  tor-  torture  was  applied  as  a  matter  of 

ture  to  extort  from  him  the  names  course :  as   however    readj  they 

of  his  accomplices.     This  was  a  mig^ht  be  to  give  their  evidence,  it 

practice  not  confined  to  Athens.  To  was  considered  worthless  witboutit] 

slaves,  and  even  foreigners,  whose  *  [*'  This  desperate  feat".] 
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I  hia  eye  on  the  states  abroad,  to  see  if  he  tniglit 
;et  any  security  from  them  in  this  alteration  at 
lome.     He  therefore  afterwards  (thoui^h  an  Athe- 
Wan  and  to  a  Larapsacen')  gave  his  daughter  Arche- 
^ce  unto  .^iantidas  the  son  of  Hippocles,  tyrant  of 
mpsactis  ;  knowing  that  the  Lampsaeens  were  in 
■at  favour  with  King  Darius.    And  her  sepulchre 
I  yet  to  he  seen  with  tliis  inscription  : 
itrchedice,  the  dauf:;/i/er  of  King  Uippias, 
Who  in  his  time 
fall  the  potentates  of  Greece  was  prime. 

This  (lust  doth  hide. 
tighter,  Ufije,  sister,  motlu-r  unto  kings  she  was. 

Yet J'ree from  pride. 
Aud  Hippias,  after  he  had  reigned  three  years 
2  in  Athens,  and  was  in  the  fourth  deposed  by     A.c.aio, 
fce  Lacedaemonians  and  the  exiled  Alcmaionides, 
went  under  truce  to  Sigeium,  and  to  ^^antidas  at 
Dpsocus,   and    thence    to    King;    Darius :  from 
irlienoe,  twenty  years  after  in  his  old  age,  he  came     xcvta. 
tto  Marathon  with  the  Medan  array.  tn.M.i 

60.  The  people  of  Athens  bearing  this  in  mind,     ac.4i*. 
,  remembering  all  they  had  heard  concerning  TiiJi^JUmj 
,were  extremely  bitter  and  full  of  jealousy  J^'^'pjj:*"" 
rds  those  that  had  been  accused  of  the  myste-  "■  inri'T  •«■ 
and   thought  all  to  have  been  done  upon  off"™"«i.ch 
ue  oligarchical  or  tyrannical  conspiracy.    And  1,')^^'^^^^ 
ivhtlst  they  were  passionate  upon  this  surmise, 
ny    worthy    men    had    already    been    cast    in 
I  prison  :  and  yet  they  were  not  likely  so  to  give 
I  Brer,  but  grew  daily  more  savage,  and  sought  to 


Mil  cf  Atbeni,  H   cit;     to  i 
fui  letters  aud  uirililjr,     tiioi 


mail  of  I  jtmpMiicui,  n  citT  inb- 
s  fur  barburitf  and  effcmUwc;. 
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VI. 

^ • * 

TEAR  XVII. 

A.C.415. 

Ol.91.1. 
One  of  the  pri- 
sooen  is  p<?r. 
Miaded  by  a  fel- 
lov-priaoner  to 
appeech  fmme 
man,  whether 
true  or  not  true: 
and  doth  so. 


Divers  moi 
accused  of  the 
paring  of  the 
Mercuries. 


apprehend  more  still.    Whilst  they  were  at  this 

pass,  a  prisoner^  that  seemed  most  to  be  guilty,  was 
persuaded  by  one  of  his  fellow  prisoners  to  accose 
somebody,  whether  it  were  true  or  not  true  :  (for 
it  is  but  conjectural  on  both  sides  ;  nor  was-  there 
ever,  then  or  after,  any  man  that  could  say  cer- 
tainly who  it  was  that  did  the  deed)  :  who  brought 
him  to  it  by  telling  him,  that  though  he  had  not 
done  it,  yet  he  might  be  sure  to  save  his  own  life/ 
and  should  deliver  the  city  from  the  present  sus- 
picion :  and  that  he  should  be  more  certain  of  lus 
own  safety  by  a  free  confession  than  by  coming  to 
his  trial  if  he  denied  it.  Hereupon,  he  accused 
both  himself  and  others  for  the  Mercuries.  The 
people  of  Athens,  gladly  receiving  the  certainty 
(as  they  thought)  of  the  fact,  and  having  been 
much  vexed  before  to  think  that  the  conspirators 
should  never  [perhaps]  be  discovered  to  their 
multitude^,  presently  set  at  liberty  the  accuser,  and 
the  rest  with  him  whom  he  had  not  appeached : 
but  for  those  that  w^ere  accused,  they  appointed 
judges'*,  and  all  they  apprehended  they  executed: 
and  having  condemned  to  die  such  as  fled,  they 
ordained  a  sum  of  money  to  be  given  to  those  that 
should  slay  them.     And  though  it  were  all  this 


^  [This  prisoner  was  Andocides, 
the  orator. — As  Thucydides  could 
not  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  credit 
due  to  his  story,  it  would  be  pre- 
sumption for  any  one  now  to  pro- 
nounce upon  it  But  the  narrative 
w^hich  we  have  still  remaining  from 
the  hand  of  Andocides  himself,  in 
an  oration  composed  some  years 
after  in  his  own  defence,  raises  a 
strong  suspicion  that  it  had  at  most 


but  a  very  slender  gTound-wori[  of 
truth.  Thirl,  ch.  xxv.] 

'  [*'  Yet  by  obtaining  a  promise 
of  pardon  he  might  both  save  his 
own  life  and  deliver"  &c. — **  by  » 
free  confession  under  a  promise  of 
pardon,  than"  &c.] 

'  ['*  That  those  who  were  con- 
spiring against  the  multitode".] 

^  [**  They  went  through  the  fimns 
of  trial".] 
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while  uncertain  whether  they  suffered  justly  or       vi. 
unjustly,  yet  the  rest  of  the  city  had  a  manifest    '„^\^7j 
ease  for  the  present.  a.c.415. 

Ou  91  1, 

61.  But  touching  Alcibiades,  the  Athenians  took 
it  extreme  ill  through  the  instigation  of  his  ene- 
mies, the  same  that  had  opposed  *  him  before  he 
went.    And  seeing  it  was  certain,  as  they  thought, 
for  the  Mercuries  ;  the  other  crime  also  concern- 
ing the  mysteries,  whereof  he  had  been  accused, 
seemed  a  great  deal  the  more  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  him  upon  the  same  reason  and  conspiracy 
against  the  people.     For  it  fell  out  withal,  whilst  PretmnptioiM 
the  city  was  in  a  tumult  about  this,  that  an  army  3^*   ^ 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  come  as  far  as  the 
isthmus  upon  some  design  against  the  Boeotians ^ 
These  therefore  they  thought  were  come  thither, 
not  against  the  Boeotians^  but  by  appointment  of 
bim ;  and  that  if  they  had  not  iSrst  apprehended 
the  persons  appeached,  the  city  had  been  betrayed. 
And  one  night  they  watched  all  night  long  in  their 
arms  in  the  temple  of  Theseus  within  the  city. 
And  the  friends  of  Alcibiades  in  Argos  were  at 
the  same  time  suspected  of  a  purpose  to  set  upon 
the  people  there :  whereupon  the  Athenians  also 
delivered  unto  the  Argive  people  those  hostages^ 
which  they  held  of  theirs  in  the  islands,  to  be 
slain.     And  there  were  presumptions^  against  Al- 
cibiades on  all  sides.    Insomuch,  as  purposing  by  Aidwaaes  sent 
law  to  put  him  to  death,  they  sent,  as  I  have  said,  ''^  ^"^' 

*  ["  That  set  upon  him".]  •  ["  Not  on  an   understanding 

'  ['*  That  an  army,  no  great  one,  with  the  Bceotians"  ] 

of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  come  as  *  [The  300  Argives  suspected  of 

&!  as  the  isthmus  upon  some  prac-  Lacedsmonism :  see  v.  84.] 

tice  wUh  the  BcBotians'*  (against  '  [*'  And  suspicion  beset  Alcibi. 

die  Athenians).]  adcs  on  all  sides*'.] 

VOL.  IX.  N 
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the  galley  called  S&laminia  into  Sicily,  both  for 
him,  and  the  rest  with  him  that  had  been  accnsed: 
bat  gave  command  to  those  that  went,  Qot  to 
apprehend  him,  bat  to  bid  him  follow  them  to 
make  his  purgation ;  because  they  had  a  care  not 
to  give  occasion  of  stir  either  amongst  their  own 
or  their  enemy's  soldiers ;  but  especially,  because 
they  desired  that  the  Mantineans  and  the  Aigives, 
-who  they  thought  followed  the  war  by  his  persua- 
sion, might  not  depart  from  the  army.  So  he  and 
the  rest  accused  with  him  in  his  own  galley,  in 
company  of  the  Salaminia,  left  Sicily  and  set  sail 
lietb-for  Athens.  But  being  at  Thurii  they  followed 
no  farther,  bat  left  the  galley  and  were  no  more 
to  be  found :  fearing  indeed  to  appear  to  the  accu- 
sation'.    They  of  the  Salaminia  made  search  f(X 

'  ["  Ftuing  to  go  home  to  meet  thej  admitted  aod  gave  bio  moMf 

theirtrialwithtbepreseDtprejudice  tobesileDt:  and  that  on  iluieri- 

existing  against  them".  GoelL  Am.  dence,  UDCorrDboraiedandanqnci- 

That  Alcibiades  and  the  rest  should  tioned,  it  was  fesoUed  bj  the  cogDc3 

bare  declined  a  trial  will  suq)rise  of  500  (which  was  inresled  wilt  o- 

DO  one,   when    it    is    con^dered,  tiaoTdinarfpowerafotinrestigatiif 

MDongxt  oihei  indications  of  the  the  supposed  conspiracy)  to  anrt 

temper  of  the  Athenian  people  and  and  put  to  the  tortore  tottj-f 

the  MTt  of  trial  thej  were  liliel;  to  persons  named  in  a  list  gi*«Bbibf 

bare,  that  the  slot;  of  the  principal  Dioclides,  two  in  thia  Ikt  bcii| 

informer.Dioclides.wasthisithatbe  memben  of  the  coundL    Thiiia- 

knewthemutilatonof  tbeHennes-  fonner  wss  crowned  and  dnwatoa 

busts,  that  tbej  amounted  to  300  chariot  to  the  council-house,  to  be 

peiBons,  that  on  the  night  of  the  entertained  amongst  the  pririlepd 

outrage  be  had  seen  them  enter  the  guests  at  the  public  table.  He  aftcr- 

orcbestra  of  the  theatre,  that  he  wards  confessed  himsdf  to  be  *■ 

stood  behind  a  pillar  and  could  dis-  impostor,  and  suffered  death.    8a- 

cem,b7ihelightoftbemoon  which  perstilion  seems  to  hare  btd  ia 

shone  full  in  tbeii  faces,  the  fea-  share  in  producing  this  pop^ 

tures  of  almost  all,  that  he  did  not  madness.    There  are  many  iijis- 

see  the  outrage  peqwtrated,  but  the  tions,  that  dnring  the  war,  «hib 

next  daj  meeting  some  of  the  300  the  public  morali  were  moie  aai 

he  taxed  them  with  the  deed,  which  more  infected  with  liccDtinuMMi 
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Alcibiades  and  those  that  were  with  him,  for  a       vi. 
while:  bat  not  finding  him,  followed   on   their    \^,,\,„' 
course  for  Athens,     Alcibiades,  now  an  outlaw,    -^-  l".  »i*. 
|>assed  shortly  after  in  a  small  boat  from  Thurii 
into  Peloponnesus ;  and  the  Athenians  proceeding 
to  judgment  upon  his  not  appearing,  condemned 
both  him  and  them  to  death. 

62.  After  this,  the  Athenian  generals  that  re- ti,.  Aih-nUo 
maincd  in  Sicily,  having  divided  the  army  into  two,  ^"J^il^IJi""' 
and  taken  each  his   part  by  lot,  went  with  the"""*"™^ 
whole  towards  Selinus  and  Egesta  :  with  intention, 
both  to  see  if  the  Egesta^ans  would  pay  thera  the 
money,  and  withal  to  get  knowledge  of  the  designs 
of  the  Selinuntians  and  learn  the  state  of  their 
controversy  with  the  Egestieans.     And  sailing  by 
the  coast  of  Sicily,  having  it  on  their  left  hand,  on 
that  side  which  lieth  to  the  Tyrrhene  gulf,  they 
eame  to  Himera,  the  only  Grecian  city  in  that  part 
I  if  Sicily:  which  not  receiving  them,  they  went 
I'll,  and  by  the  way  took  Hyccara,  a  little  town  of  iw  -JioHrc 


W  sceptical  opiDioiis  weic 
ig  muHig  the  upper  cUssm, 
t  «*!  tisining  ^und 
ti  Ihe  ftnat  buJjr  of  tlie  people. 
Ill  pnccedinip  and  ditclusures 
MA  lUlowwl  the  luutilatioD  of 
fcHnuKi  bmU,  Uiaugh  tlic  result 
iffaltlickl  laUiguea.  are  still  no 
to  ha  oreriovkcd  as  illuMniliuDi  of 
»  ot  tcligion.  And  the  tr- 
I*  of  the  old  comrdji  coouln 
B  to  the  intruduclion 
>  tittiikll  of  aiiijHticBiiden- 
lO  natuie.and  UJaiiging  to 
[BKltil  Wtbonnis  iu]ienti(i<inK, 
I  cither  tii  Lnic  becu 
i  during  tbii  periud  inio 
NiMKUtmcied  &  grcattr 


iiutober  of  devotees  than  before, 
especiull;  amoiiK  the  women.  .Sucb 
were  the  orgies  of  the  Thniuiaii 
iroddcss  Coljllo,  those  of  the  god 
Ssbstiui,  the  Phr^'giau  Bacchni, 
the  worship  of  Rhea  or  Cjbete,  anil 
of  Adonis.  Some  of  these  riles,  as 
the  secret  orgies  of  Cotytto.  appear, 
like  the  Romun  BacchuuiilU,to  have 
been  used  as  a  cover  for  the  grossest 
liccoliousness.  It  was  generallT 
notioed  as  an  ill  oiDen,  that  the 
festival  of  Adonis,  which  was  cele- 
brated bj  the  women  with  repre- 
sentation of  funeral  essequies,  tvM 
on  tjie  dav  nil  which  the  Sicilian  ex- 
poditiou  was  decreed.  Spc  Thirl, 
ch,  sxv,  sxsii.] 

N  > 
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Ti.  the  Sicanians  enemy  to  the  Egestseans,  and  a  sea- 
' — ■ — ^  town ;  and  having  made  the  inhabitants  slaves, 
A.  c.  iis.  delivered  the  town  to  the  Egestseans,  whose  horse- 
forces  were  there  with  them.  Thence  the  Athe- 
nians with  their  landsmen  returned  through  the 
territory  of  the  Siculi  to  Catana ;  and  the  galleys 
went  about  with  the  captives.  Nicias  going  with 
the  fleet  presently  from  Hyccara  to  Egesta,  when 
he  had  dispatched  with  them  his  other  business, 
and  received  thirty  talents  of  money,  returned  to 
the  army.  The  captives  they  ransomed ;  of  which 
they  made  one  hundred  and  twenty  talents  more. 
Then  they  sailed  about  to  their  confederates  of  the 
Siculi,  appointing  them  to  send  their  forces  :  and 
with  the  half  of  their  own  they  came  before  Hybla 

Th«  tad  of  (he  tu  the  territory  of  OSela,  an  enemy  city,  but  took  it 

^1^^!^        not.     And  so  ended  this  summer. 
KCMs.         63.  The  next  winter  the  Athenians  fell  presently 

tJs^'i^iiii  to  make  preparation  for  their  journey  against  Sy- 

"^^^  racuse :  and  the  Syracusians,  on  the  other  side, 
prepared  to  invade  the  Athenians.  For  seeing  the 
Athenians  had  not  presently,  upon  the  first  fear  and 
expectation  of  their  coming,  fallen  upon  them,  they 
got  every  day  more  and  more  heart.  And  because 
they  went  far  from  them  into  those  other  parts  of 
Sicily,  and  assaulting  Hybla  could  not  take  it, 
they  contemned  them  more  than  ever :  and  prayed 
their  commanders,  (as  is  the  manner  of  the  multi- 
tude, when  they  be  in  courage),  seeing  that  the 
Athenians  came  not  unto  them,  to  conduct  them 
to  Catana.  And  the  Syracusian  horsemen,  which 
were  ever  abroad  for  scouts,  spurring  up  to  the 
camp  of  the  Athenians,  amongst  other  scorns  asked 
them,  whether  they  came  not  rather  to  dwell  in 
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the  land  of  another  than  to  restore  the  Leontiues       yj. 
to  their  own.  ' — ' — ^ 

64.  The  Athenian  generals  having  observed  this,  A.c.415/ 
and  being  desirous  to  draw  forth  the  Syracusians*  Niciwiiia 'strata. 
whole  power  as  far  as  might  be  from  the  city,  to  ^^^^^^^ 
be  able  in  the  meantime  without  impeachment,  «°"»"p^  ^y 
going  thither  in  the  night  by  sea,  to  seize  on  some 
convenient  place  to  encamp  in;  for*  they  knew 
they  should  not  be  able  to  do  it  so  well  in  the  face 
of  an  enemy  prepared,  nor  if  they  were  known  to 
march  by  land,  for  that  the  Syracusian  horsemen 
being  many  would  greatly  annoy  the  light-armed 
and  other  multitude,  they  themselves  having  no 
horsemen  there :  whereas  thus  they  might  possess 
themselves  of  a  place,  where  the  horse  could  not 
do  them  any  hurt  at  all  to  speak  of,  (now  the^ 
Syracusian  outlaws  that  were  with  them,  had  told 
them  of  a  place  near  the  temple  Olympieium*, 
which  also  they  seized) :  I  say,  the  Athenian  gene- 
rals, to  bring  this  their  purpose  to  effect,  contrived 
the  matter  thus.  They  send  a  man,  of  whose 
fidelity  they  were  well  assured,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Sjrracusian  commanders  no  less  a  friend  of 

*  {^  For  they  knew  they  should  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  seems  to 
not  be  so  well  able  (to  effect  their  have  originated  with  the  Achseans, 
object)  if  they  should  disembark  who  also  in  other  places  conse- 
in  the  face  of  an  enemy  prepared  crated  temples  to  Jupiter  alone, 
against  them ;  or  if  they  should  be  But  it  is  remarkable  that  in  no 
known  to  be  marching  by  land,  for  Doric  country  was  there  any  great 
that"  &c.]  establishment  of  the  worship  of  this 

*  [**  Same  Syracusian  outlaws".]  god :  but  wherever  it  occurred,  it 

*  [The  Syracusans  derived  this  was  connected  with  and  subordinate 
worship  of  Jupiter  from  that  at  to  that  of  some  other  deity.  Muell. 
Olympia  in  Elis:  Archias,  their  ii.  10.  The  Syracusans  reckoned 
founder,  having  been  accompanied  their  time  by  the  office  of  the  Am. 
by  one  of  the  lamidae,  the  sacred  phipolis,  or  high  priest  of  the  Olym- 
fiunily  of  Olympia.    The  worship  pieium.] 
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theirs.  This  man  was  a  Cataneean,  and  sud  he 
came  from  Catana,  froTo.  snch  and  such,  whose 
names  they  knew,  and  knew  to  be  the  remnant  of 
their  well-willers  in  that  city.  He  told  them  that 
the  Athenians  lay  every  night  witlun  the  town, 
and  far  from  their  arms ;  and  that  if  with  the 
whole  power  of  their  dty,  at  a  day  appointed  be- 
times in  a  morning  they  would  come  to  their 
camp,  those  friends  of  the  Syracosians  would  shut 
the  Athenians  in  and  set  on  fire  their  galleys ;  by 
which  means,  the  Syracosians  assaulting  the  palli- 
sado,  might  easily  win  the  camp':  and  that  the 
Catanseans  that  were  to  help  them  herein  were 
many,  and  those  he  came  from  already  prepared 
for  it. 

65.  The  Syracusian  commanders,  having  bran 
also  otherwise  encouraged,  and  having  intended  a 
preparation^  to  go  against  Catana  though  this 
messenger  had  not  come,  did  so  much  the  more 
unadvisedly  believe  the  man ;  and  str^htways 
being  agreed  of  the  day  on  which  they  were  to  be 
there,  sent  him  away.  These  commanders  (for  hj 
this  time  the  Seliuuutians  and  some  other  their 
confederates  were  come  in)  appointed  the  Syracu- 
siaos  universally  to  set  forwards  by  a  day*.  And 
when  all  their  necessaries  were  in  readiness,  and 
the  day  at  hand  on  which  they  were  to  be  there, 
they  set  forwards  towards  Catana,  and  encamped 

'  ["  The    Bimj":    that   is,    the  bat  iivat  lirl  tarattitr :  omniiio  MU- 

Atheni&Ds  in  the  camp,  as  distin-  pectamlubeohunclucuni".'*H"- 

guishedrroiiithoEeiDCalana.Goell.  ing:  intended  to  Astw  (mk  pnfni 

Am.]  to  go"  &c.  Goell.] 

'[iri^(»Eiiac'd(u,"a preparation",        '  ["  Gave  orders  to  theSjnca- 

is  set  down  bj  Arnold  as  an  inter-  sians  to  be  ready  for  tbeexpeditioii 

polution.     Dukcr  says :  "  suSivic-  with  all  their  forces".] 
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the  night  following  upon  the  banks  of  the  river       vi. 
Simsethns  in  the  territory  of  the  Leontines.    The    ;g^.",^„; 
Athenians  apon  advertisement  that  they  were  set     A.c.4id. 

Ol.01  3. 

forth^  rising  with  their  whole  army,  both  them- 
selves and  such  of  the  Sieuli  and  others  as  went 
with  them^,  and  going  aboard  their  galleys  and 
boats  in  the  beginning  of  the  night  set  sail  for 
Syracuse.    In  the  morning  betimes  the  Athenians 
disbarked  over  against  Olympieium^,  to  make  their 
camp.    And  the  Syracusian  horsemen,  who  were 
at  Catana  before  the  rest,  finding  the  camp  risen, 
came  back  to  the  foot  and  told  them  :  whereupon 
they  went  all  together  back  to  the  aid  of  the  city^. 
66.  In  the  meantime,  the  way  the  Syracusians  had  The  Athenians 
to  go  being  long,  the  Athenians  had  pitched  their  <^p.  Md"^**' 
camp  at  leisure  in  a  place  of  advantage :  wherein  ^^^^Xs 
it  was  in  their  own  power  to  begin  battle  when  racurianaretum. 
they  list,  and  where  both  in  and  before  the  battle 
the  Syracusian  horsemen  could  least  annoy  them. 
For  on  one  side  there  were  walls,  and  houses,  and 


*[**  That  had  come  to  join  them".]  became  suburbs  of  the  city.  The 
'  ["  The  Olympieium".]  circuit  of  the  ancient  walls  of  this 
'  [Syracuse  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  Pentapolis  was,  according  to  Strabo, 
liATe  been  a  city  not  inferior  to  180  stadia:  which  agrees  pretty 
Athens:  and  must  therefore  have  nearly  with  the  result  of  modem 
contained  at  onetime  about 200,000  surveys.  The  territory  of  the  city 
inhabitants.  Ortygia,  the  ancient  extended  toward  the  north  to  that 
city,  called  also  N^^oc,  and  by  the  of  the  Leontines :  on  the  south  it 
Romans  Imula^Arx,  Urbs,  Penin-  was  conterminous  with  that  of  the 
iula^  was  (except  Temenites)  the  Camarinsans.  ManyoftheSikelian 
only  name  of  the  various  quarters  cities  were  tributary  to  it.  The 
of  the  city  known  to  Thucydides.  population  has  in  modern  tiroes 
That  which  was  afterwards  called  returned  within  its  ancient  limits  of 
Acradifuij  he  calls  r^v  c^oi  7r6\iv,  Ortygia :  and  does  not  now  exceed 
The  name  Temenites  afterwards  at  the  utmost  40,000,  and  is  accord- 
became  changed  for  Neapolis :  and  ing  to  some  far  less.  See  GocUer, 
in  Ume  Tyca  and  Epipolw  also  ch.  66,  note.] 
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VI.  trees,  and  a  lake  that  kept  them  off ;  on  the  other 
side  steep  rocks :  and  having  felled  trees  hard  by 
and  brought  them  to  the  sea-side,  they  made  a 
pallisado  both  before  their  galleys  and  towards 
Dascon^  And  on  that  part  that  was  most  acces- 
sible to  the  enemy,  they  made  a  fort  with  stone, 
(the  best  they  could  find,  but  unwrought),  and  with 
wood ;  and  withal  pulled  down  the  bridge  of  the 
river  Anapus.  Whilst  this  was  doing,  there 
came  none  to  empeach  them  from  the  city.  The 
first^  that  came  against  them  were  the  Syracusian 
Thesjiacosian  horscmcn ;  aud  by  and  by  after,  all  the  foot  toge- 
«my  Cometh     ^^^^     ^^^  though  at  first  they  came  up  near  unto 

the  camp  of  the  Athenians,  yet  after,  seeing  the 
Athenians  came  not  out  against  them,  they  retired 
again ;  and  crossing  to  the  other  side  of  the  Helo- 
rine  highway,  stayed  there  that  night. 
The  Athenians  67-  Thc  ucxt  day  thc  Athcuians  and  their  con- 
^^T^^  federates  prepared  to  fight,  and  were  ordered  thus. 
The  Argives  and  the  M antineans  had  the  right  wing, 
the  Athenians  were  in  the  middle,  and  the  rest  of 
their  confederates  in  the  other  wing.  That  half  of 
the  army  which  stood  foremost,  was  ordered  by 
eight  in  file :  the  other  half  towards  their  tents, 
ordered  likewise  by  eights,  was  cast  into  the  form 
of  a  long  square ^  and  commanded  to  observe  dili- 
gently where  the  rest  of  the  army  was  in  distress, 
and  to  make  specially  thither.   And  in  the  middest 


*  [*'  They  made  a  stockade  along 
the  line  of  their  galleys ;  and  close 
to  Dascon,  where  i^was  roost  easy 
of  access  to  the  enemy,  hastily 
erected  a  foit  with  unhewn  stones 
&c.*'  Bekk.  Am.  Goeller's  punctu- 
ation agrees  with  that  of  Hobbes.] 


'  ["  But  first  the  Syracusan  horse- 
men came  to  help,  and  then  a(te^ 
wards  all  the  foot  too  was  collected 
together.  And  they  marched  up  at 
first  near,  but  after  &c".] 

*  [''  Of  a  hollow  sqaare*'.  For  the 
difference  in  the  Athenian  and  Sr- 
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of  these  so  arranged,  were  received  such  as  carried       vi. 
the  weapons  and  tools  of  the  army^  tka«xv7i. 

The  Syracusians  arranged  their  men  of  arms,  a.c.415. 
who  were  Syracusians  of  all  conditions  and  as 
many  of  their  confederates  as  were  present,  by 
sixteens  in  file :  (they  that  came  to  aid  them,  were 
chiefly  the  Selinuntians,  and  then  the  horsemen  of 
the  Geloans,  about  two  hundred ;  and  of  the  Cama- 
rinseans,  about  twenty  horsemen  and  fifty  archers) : 
the  cavalry  they  placed  in  the  right  point  of  the 
battle,  being  in  all  no  less  than  a  thousand  two 
hundred,  and  with  them  the  darters.  But  the 
Athenians  intending  to  begin  the  battle,  Nicias 
went  up  and  down  the  army,  from  one  nation  to 
another :  to  whom  and  to  all  in  general  he  spake 
to  this  efiect : 

68,  "  What  need  I,  sirs,  to  make  a  long  exhorta-  ths  o»atioh 
tion,  when  this  battle  is  the  thing  for  which  we  all 
came  hither^  ?  For  in  my  opinion,  the  present 
preparation  is  more  able  to  give  you  encourage- 
ment^ than  any  oration  how  well  soever  made,  if 
with  a  weak  army.  For  where  we  are  together, 
Argives,  Mantineans,  Athenians,  and  the  best  of 
the  islanders,  how  can  we  choose  among  so  many 
and  good  confederates,  but  conceive  great  hope  of 
the  victory:  especially  against  tag  and  rag,  and  not 
chosen  men,  as  we  are  ourselves,  and  against  Sici- 
lians, who  though  they  contemn  us,  cannot  stand 
against  us ;  their  skill  not  being  answerable  to 

lacnsian  tactics,  see  iv.  93.  note.]  tation,  who  are  here  for  one  and  the 

^  [**  And  in  tbe  middle  of  these,  same  contest":  that  is,  '*  we  are  all 

who  formed  the  reserve,  they  placed  engaged  in  one  common  cause,  and 

the  baggage-carriers".]  should  be  mutually  encouraged  by 

'  ["  What  need  we  a  long  exhor-  the  sight  of  each  other".  Am.] 
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their  courage  ?  It  must  be  remembered  also  that 
we  be  far  from  our  own,  and  not  near  to  any 
amicable  territory  but  such  as  we  shall  acquire  by 
the  sword.  My  exhortation  to  you,  I  am  certain, 
is  contrary  to  that  of  the  enemy.  For  they  say  to 
theirs, '  You  are  to  fight^br  your  country*.  I  say 
to  you.  You  are  to  fight  mU  cf  your  country,  where 
you  must  either  get  the  victory,  or  not  easily  get 
away ;  for  many  horsemen  will  be  upon  us.  Re- 
member therefore  every  man  his  own  worth,  and 
charge  valiantly  :  and  think  the  present  neces^ty 
and  strait  we  are  in,  to  be  more  formidable  than 
the  enemy."  •         *    T  " 

69.  Nicias  having  thus  eidiorted  the  army,  led 
it  presently  to  the  charge.  The  Syracusians  ex- 
pected not  to  have  fought  at  that  instant :  and 
the  city  being  near,  some  of  them  were  gone 
away  ;  and  some  for  haste  came  in  running ;  and 
though  late,  yet  every  one,  as  he  came,  put  himself 
in  where  was  the  greatest  number.  For  they  wanted 
neither  willingness  nor  courage,  either  in  this  or 
any  other  battle ;  being  no  less  valiant,  so  far  forth 
as  they  had  experience,  than  the  Athenians :  but 
the  want  of  this  made  them,  even  against  their 
wills,  to  abate  also  somewhat  of  their  courage. 
Nevertheless  though  they  thought  not  the  Athe- 
nians would  have  begun  the  battle,  and  were 
thereby  constrained  to  fight  upon  a  sudden,  yet 
they  resumed  their  arms,  and  came  presently  for- 
ward to  the  encounter. 

And  first,  the  casters  of  stones^  and  slingers 
and  archers  of  either  side,  skirmished  in  the  middest 

^  [*'  The    throwers   of  stones'\    qui  saxa  noo  fundis,  sed  manibus 
\t9op6\oi^  lapidalores,  militcs  erant,    emittcl>ant".    Goell.] 
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bcWfeen  the  armies,  mutually  cliasiug  each  other, 
as   amongst    the    light-arraed   was    not   unlikely. 
After  this,  the    soothsayers   brought   forth    their 
sacrifices  according  to  the  law  of  the  place';  and 
the  trumpets  instigated  the  men  of  arms  to  the 
battle.     And  they  came  on  to  fight,  the  Syracusians 
for  their  country  and  their  U%*es  for  the  present, 
and  for  their  liberty  in  the  future  :  on  the  other 
side,  the  Athenians  to  win  the  couutry  of  another 
and  make  it  their  own,  and  not  to  weaken  their 
^Mm  by  being  vanquished  :  the  Argives  and  other 
Bbe  confederates,  to  help  the  Athenians  to  conquer 
^^e  country  they  came  against,  and  to  return  to 
ti»eir  own  with  victory  :  and  their  subject  confe- 
derates came  also  on  with  great  courage,  princi- 
pally for  their  better  safety,  as  desperate  if  they 
overcame  not ;  and  withal  upon  the  by,  that  by 
helping  the  Athenians  to  subdue  the  couutry  of 
another,  their  own  subjection  might  be  the  easier. 
70.  jVfter  they  were  come  to  hand-strokes,  they 
fought  long  on  both  sides.     But  in  the  meantime 
there  happened  some  claps  of  thunder  and  flashes 
of  lightiiiug,  together  with  a  great  shower  of  rain  : 
^Jpsomuch  as  it  added  to  the  fear  of  tlie  Syracu- 
^^■ns,  that  were  now  fighting  their  first  battle  and 
^^M  familiar  with  the  wars  ;  whereas  to  the  other 


'  f  According  to  castom".  It  is 
>t  mi'aril  iImI  ibe  Sjrnnuunsonljr 
T  I'll  the  u^uhI  saurilii-e.  'Ilie 
.  I.  :■.:  '.'I'nt'nil  nlvars  sacrificed 
f  III.  (ft«:iT.a2,'».IO.);and 
i.tii  III  '-ii^i^  till  tb«  McHJiv« 
I?  ittuijouiiced  prnpiiioiu:  acus- 
<<iD  abich  woB  of  i-uuiM  lutncd  to 
':.uiiul  bj'  the   gciicnil.     Al   iW 


bnttle  of  Platita,  Pausaniii*  induced 
the  l^cedvinonwiis  >nd  TegroUiis 
to  sujijiort  with  patiriKT  ■  oiurdn- 
ous  Ptlack  >>;  Ibc  Pcrsi«a  airben, 
till  ihc  sacrifice  nppcnrrd  Tiiir  [Be- 
nd.is.ei):  ihut  ii,  till  ibe  move- 
lucut  of  ibe  PcrBtans  gtte  him  Ihr 
o|>p<>nuiiiiy  (or  vhHrging  with  ad- 
tnnlai;!;.} 
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Yi.       side  that  had  more  experience,  the  season  of  the 
' — ' — '    year*  seemed  to  expound  that  accident ;  and  their 

TKAB  XVII.         •'  * 

A.C.416.  greatest  fear  proceeded  from  the  so  long  resistance 
of  their  enemies,  in  that  they  were  not  all  this 
while  overcome.  When  the  Argives  first  had  made 
the  left  wing  of  the  Syracusians  to  give  ground, 
and  after  them  the  Athenians  had  also  done  the 
like  to  those  that  were  arranged  against  them: 
The  Atheoiaiis  thcu  thc  rcst  of  thc  Syracusiau  army  was  presently 
We  theTictory.  b^ten  aud  put  to  flight.  But  the  Athenians  pur- 
sued  them  not  far  ;  because  the  Syracusian  horse- 
men, being  many  and  unvanquished^  whensoever 
any  men  of  arms  advanced  far  from  the  body  of 
the  army,  charged  upon  them,  and  still  drave  them 
in  again  :  but  having  followed  as  far  as  safely  they 
might  in  great  troops,  they  retired  again  and 
erected  a  trophy.  The  Syracusians  having  rallied 
themselves  in  the  Helorine  way,  and  recovered 
their  order  as  well  as  they  could  for  that  time,  sent' 
a  guard  into  Olympieium,  lest  the  Athenians  should 
take  the  treasure  there :  and  returned  with  the  rest 
of  the  army  into  the  city.  71.  The  Athenians  went 
not  to  assault  the  temple ;  but  gathering  together 
their  dead,  laid  them  upon  the  funeral  fire,  and 
stayed  that  night  upon  the  place.  The  next  day 
they  gave  truce  to  the  Syracusians  to  take  up  their 
dead,  of  whom  and  of  their  confederates  were  slain 
about  two  hundred  and  sixty  :  and  gathered  up 
the  bones  of  their  own^.     Of  the  Athenians  and 


^  [That  is,  winter.   See  the  next  '  {Jofnag :  **  notwithstanding  their 

chapter.]  defeat  sent"  &c.] 

*  ["  Because  the  Syracusan  horse-  *  [Ut  in  pal  nam  relata,  ibi  scpe- 

men  being  &c.,  checked  them,  and  lirentur,  ut  arbitror :  quod  et  de 

whensoever"  &c.]  Thcmistoclis  ossibus  quidaxn  pro- 
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their  confederates  there  died  about  fifty.  And  vi. 
thus,  having  rifled  the  bodies  of  their  dead  enemies,  ^^^.^vn. 
they  returned  to  Catana'.  For  it  was  now  winter ;  a-c.414. 
and  to  make  war  there,  they  thought  it  yet  unpos* 
sible  before  they  had  sent  for  horsemen  to  Athens, 
and  levied  other  amongst  their  confederates  there 
in  Sicily,  to  the  end  they  might  not  be  altogether 
over-mastered  in  horse  ;  and  before  they  had  also 
both  levied  money  there  and  received  more  from 
Athens,  and  made  league  with  certain  cities,  which 
they  hoped  after  this  battle  would  the  more  easily 
hearken  thereunto ;  and  before  they  had  likewise 
provided  themselves  of  victuals  and  other  things 
necessary,  as  intending  the  next  spring  to  under- 
take Syracuse  again.  72.  With  this  mind  they 
went  to  winter  at  Naxos  and  Catana. 

The  Sjrracusians  after  they  had  buried  their  Hennocrat«  en. 
dead,  called  an  assembly :  and  Hermocrates  the  ^^oMuf 
son  of  Hermon,  a  man  not  otherwise  second  to 
any  in  wisdom,  and  in  war  both  able  for  his  expe-*> 
rience  and  eminent  for  his  valour,  standing  forth 
gave  them  encouragement,  and  would  not  suffer 
them  to  be  dismayed  with  that  which  had  happened. 
"  Their  courage/*  he  said,  "  was  not  overcome, 
though  their  want  of  order  had  done  them  hurt. 
And  yet  in  that  they  were  not  so  far  inferior,  as  it 
was  likely  they  would  have  been  :  especially  being 
(as  one  may  say)  home-bred  artificers,  against  the 
most  experienced  in  the  war  of  all  the  Grecians^. 

dideront,etde£amenePlutarchus.  '  ["And   being  moreover  like 

Notus  est  ex  omnibus  scriptoribus  men,  if  one  may  so  say,  without  any 

hicmo8Teienim.Duk.  For  the  bones  knowledge  of  a  trade  (iduarag)  op. 

of  Themistocles,  see  also  i.  1 38.]  posed  to  the  most  experienced  of  all 

1  l*^  And  with  the  spoils  of  their  Greece".  Am.—''  That  they  had 

enemies  ihej  returned''  &c.]  also  been  greatly  hurt"  5cc.] 
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VL       That  they  had  also  been  hurt  by  the  number  of 
their  generals  and  commanders^** — for  there  were 


TBAB  XTIl. 


A.C.415.  fifteen  that  commanded  m  chief — *'and  by  the 
many  supernumerary  soldiers  under  no  command 
at  all  ^  Whereas  if  they  would  make  but  a  few 
and  skilful  leaders,  and  prepare  armour  this  winter 
for  such  as  want  it,  to  increase  as  much  as  might 
be  the  number  of  their  men  of  arms,  and  compel 
them  in  other  things  to  the  exercise  of  discipline, 
in  all  reason  they  were  to  have  the  better  of  the 
enemy.  For  valour  they  had  already,  and  to  keep 
their  order  would  be  learnt  by  practice':  and  both 
of  these  would  still  grow  greater ;  skill,  by  prac- 
tising with  danger ;  and  their  courage  would  grow 
bolder  of  itself,  upon  the  confidence  of  skill.  And 
for  their  generals,  they  ought  to  choose  them  feir 
and  absolute,  and  to  take  an^  oath  unto  them,  to 
let  them  lead  the  army  wheresoever  they  thought 
best.  For  by  this  means,  both  the  things  that 
require  secrecy  would  the  better  be  concealed,  and 
all  things  would  be  put  in  readiness  with  order 
and  less  tergiversation.*' 
and  u  chosen  73.  Thc  Sj^racusiaus,  when  they  had  heard  him, 
general  with  two  j^^j.^^  J  eU  that  hc  adviscd  !   and  elected  three 

more. 

generals,  him,  Heracleides  the  son  of  Lysimachos, 
The  srrociiMans  aud  Sicauus  thc  SOU  of  Exekestus.    They  sent  also 

send  for  aid  into  «  j^/^-.i  :itji  ii 

Pdoponnesus.    ambassadors  to  Connth  and  Lacedaemon,  as  well 
to  obtain  a  league  with  them^  as  also  to  persuade 

'["And  the  disorder  and  anarchy  ■  [rb  opxtov:  ^^  the  oath".    The 

of  the  many'':  that  is,  "  of  the  pri-  usual  oath  of  unlimited  obedience, 

rates".]  taken  when  any  commander  was 

2  [(« They  were  to  have  the  better  invested  with  unlimited  authority, 

of  their  enemy :  when  to  their  cour-  Arnold.] 

age,  whichtheyhave  already,  should  ^  ['*  Both  that  an  allied  force 

be  added  good  order  in  action**.]  might  join  them**.  Arnold.] 
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the  Lacedsmonians  to  make  a  hotter  war  against       vi. 
the  Athenians,  and  to  declare  themselves  in  the 


YBAB  XTII. 


quarrel  of  the  Syracusians :  thereby  either  to  with-     a.c.415. 
Lw  them  from  SicUy,  or  to  make  them  the  less     "-"•'• 
able  to  send  supply  to  their  army  which  was  there 
already. 

74.  The  Athenian  army  at  Catana  sailed  pre- rue  Athenians 
sendy  to  Messana,  to  receive  it  by  treason  of  some  ^r!but  fiol. 
within :  but  the  plot  came  not  to  effect.     For  Al- 
dbiades,  when  he  was  sent  for  from  his  charge, 

being  resolved  to  fly,  and  knowing  what  was  to  be 
done^  discovered  the  same  to  the  friends  of  the 
Syracusians  in  Messana :  who  with  those  of  their 
fiuiion  slew^  such  as  were  accused,  and  being 
armed  upon  occasion  of  the  sedition,  obtained  to 
have  the  Athenians  kept  out.  And  the  Athenians, 
after  thirteen  days*  stay,  troubled  with  tempestuous 
weather,  provision  also  failing  and  nothing  suc- 
ceeding,* returned  again  to  Naxos:  and  having 
fortified  their  camp  with  a  pallisado,  they  wintered 
there;  and  dispatched  a  galley  to  Athens  for 
money  and  horsemen,  to  be  with  them  early  in 
the  spring. 

75.  The  Syracusians  this  winter  raised  a  wall    a.c.415.4. 

Ol.    91.  2 

before  their  city,  all  the  length  of  the  side  towards  The  srncusuns 
Epipolse'  including  Temenites :  to  the  end,  if  they  ^^^^ 

*  [**  For  Alcibiades,  upon  lear-  and  broken  ground,  that  rose  with 
ing  his  command  on  being  sent  for  a  continual  ascent  from  the  city  to- 
home,  knowing  that  he  would  have  wards  the  western  and  inland  parts : 
to  fly,  and  being  aware  of  what  was  from  whence  was  visible  the  whole 
about  to  be  done,  discovered"  Sec."]  interior  of  the  city.    Its  highest 

*  \^  First  slew  kc^  and  then  fall-  part,  and  the  ground  immediately 
ing  into  sedition  and  arming  them-  adjacent  to  it,  consisted  of  three 
•elTes,  obtained"  &c.]  continuous   hills,   standing   in  a 

'  {r^  ImwoXdc;  Anglioe  Overton,  straight  line.  By  the  principal  of 
Epipols  was  the  name  of  the  steep    these,  Euryelus,  which  formed  the 


I 
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chanced  to  be  beaten,  tbey  mjgbt  not  be  so  easil 
enclosed  as  wben  they  were  in  a  narrower  comp 
And  they  put  a  guard  into  Megara,  and  anc 
into  Olympieium  ;  and  made  paltisadoes  on  the 
side  at  all  the  places  of  landing.  And  know 
that  the  Athenians  wintered  at  Naxos,  1 
marched  with  all  the  power  of  the  city  unto 
tana :  and  after  they  had  wasted  the  territory, 
burnt  the  cabins  and  camp  where  the  Athenii 
had  lodged  before,  returned  home.  And  havi 
heard  that  the  Athenians  had  sent  ambassadors 
Camarina,  according  to  a  league  made  before 
the  time  of  Laches',  to  try  if  they  could  win  t 
"to  their  side,  they  also  sent  ambassadors  to  op} 
it.  For  they  suspected  that  the  Camarinseans  hi 
sent  those  succours  in  the  former  battle,  with 
great  good  will :  and  that  now  they  would  take 
part  with  them  no  longer,  seeing  the  Athenians 
had  the  better  of  the  day,  but  would  rather  joiu 
with  the  Athenians  upon  the  former  league.  Her- 
mocrates  therefore  and  others  being  coine  to  Ca- 
marina from  the  Syracusians,  and  Euphemns  aad 
others  from  the  Athenians,  when  the  assembly  wi 
met,  Hermocrates  desiring  to  increase  their  env] 
to  the  Athenians',  spake  unto  them  to  this  eflf^jt^J 
76.  "Men  of  Camarina,  we    come    not  hither 


a- 
ttd      I 

4 


estremit]'  of  Epipole,  was  the 
sucval  from  the  pans  abuiit  the 
river  Anapus,  and  from  the  iulaud 
countij.anil  fruinMe)>Hra,Tbapsos, 
andLeoo.  Gacll. — "  including  rAv 
Tififvirtiv" :  a  name  of  Apollo,  ap- 
parentlj  ko  called  from  ripvoc,  in 
like  manner  as  Diana  NeniurensU 
Aricii  exXm  Komam  from  nemut. 
This  name  of  Apollo,  Temfnitri, 


became  that  of  the  quarter  whenbii  . 
Ttiuvot  Bluod.   And  that  it  (tood  il 
Neapolis,  which  iiflcr  the  time  d 
TtiuejdidiM  became  the  i 
this  quarter  of  the  city,  apfw 
from  Cicero  i*.  Verr,73.  QoeH.]   | 

'  [See  iii.  B6.] 

'  ["  To  be  beforehand  In  ai 
ing  the  Alheniaua".     Bekkcr  !ca4 
trpolia0a\iiv:  vul  gu,  wpoaltaffiAiiri 
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upon  fear  that  the  forces  of  the  Athenians  here 
present  may  afiright  you  :  but  lest  their  speeches    ;„^„'^^„' 
which  they  are  about  to  make,  may  seduce  you,    a  c.415-4. 
before  you  have  also  heard  what  may  be  said  by  omliou  of  * 
ti8.    They  are  come  into  Sicily  with  that  pretence   "*^™^"^ 
indeed,  which  you  hear  given  out,  but  with  that 
intention  which  we  all  suspect :  and  to  me  they 
seem  not  to  intend  the  replantation  of  the  Leon- 
tines,  but  rather  our  supplantation.     For  surely 
it  holdeth  not  in  reason,  that  they  who  subvert  the 
cities  yonder,  should  come  to  plant  any  city  here : 
nor  that  they  should  have  such  a  care  of  the  Leon- 
tines,  because  Chalcideans,  for  kindred's  sake,  when 
they  keep  in  servitude  the  Chalcideans  themselves 
of  Euboea,  of  whom  these  here  are  but  the  colonies. 
But  they  both  hold  the  cities  there,  and  attempt 
those  here,  in  one  and  the  same  kind.    For  when 
the  lonians,  and  the  rest  of  the  confederates  their 
own  colonies  ^   had  willingly  made    them  their 
leaders  in  the  war  to  avenge  them  of  the  Medes, 
the  Athenians  laying  afterwards  to  their  charge, 
to  some  the  not  sending  of  their  forces  ^,  to  some 
their  war  amongst  themselves,  and  so  to  the  rest 
the  most  colourable  criminations  they  could  get, 
subdued  them  all  to  their  obedience.     And  it  was 
not  for  the  liberty  of  the  Grecians  that  these  men, 
Bor  for  the  liberty  of  themselves  that  the  Grecians 
made  head  against  the  Medes  :  but  the  Athenians 
did  it  to  make  them  serve,  not  the  Medes,  but  them, 
ftnd  the  Grecians  to  change  their  master,  as  they 
did,  not  for  one  less  wise,  but  for  one  worse  wise. 

*  [diri  ff^v :  ^  of  their  own  free    "  those  descended  from  themselves**, 
choice'*.  Gocll.  Am.    Hobbes  has    from  Portus  and  the  Schuliast] 
taken  *'   their    colonies",  that    is,        >  [Sec  i.  99.] 

VOL.  IX.  O 
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77.  "  Bat  in  truth  we  come  not  to  accuse  tbt 
Athenian  state,  though  it  be  obnoxions  enongb, 
before  yon  that  know  sufficiently  the  injnries  tbey 
have  done,  but  far  rather  to  accuse  ourselTes :  who 
though  we  have  the  examples  before  our  eyes  of 
the  Grecians  there  brought  into  servitude  for  want 
of  defending  themselves,  and  though  we  see  than 
now,  with  the  same  sophistry  of  replandog  the 
Leontines  and  their  kindred,  and  luding  of  thor 
confederates  the  Egestjeans,  prepare  to  do  the  like 
unto  us,  do  not  yet  unite  ourselves,  and  with  better 
courage  make  them  to  know  that  we  be  not 
lonians,  nor  Hellespontines,  nor  tslanden:,  that 
changing  serve  always  the  Mede  or  some  other 
master,  but  that  we  are  Dorians  and  freemen,  come 
to  dwell  here  in  Sicily  out  of  Peloponnesus,  a  free 
country.  Shall  we  stand  stilt  till  we  be  taken  citf 
after  city,  when  we  know  that  that  only  way  we 
are  conquerable  :  and  when  we  find  them  wholly 
bent  to  this,  that  by  drawing  some  from  our  alliance 
with  their  words,  and  causing  some  to  wear  each 
other  out  with  war  upon  hope  of  their  confederacy, 
and  winning  others  by  other  fit  laoguage,  they  may 
have  the  power  to  do  us  hurt'?  But  we  think, 
though  one  of  the  same  island  perish,  yet  if  he 
dwell  far  oflF,  the  danger  will  not  come  to  ns  ;  and 
before  it  arrive,  we  count  unhappy  only  him  that 
suflfereth  before  us*.  78.  If  any  therefore  be  of  this 
opinion,  that  it  is  not  he,  but  the  Syracnsian  that 

'  ["And  seeing  tbem  wholly  bent  '  ["  And  t)iiiikwe,Ihatif«Drigt 

upon  this,todrawBome&c.,  aDdto  bour,  a  distant  one,  perish  hebK 

cause  some  &c.,  and  to  beguile  ns,  tbe  danger  will  not  itacb  ni: 

others  as,  finding   apt  maiteT  to  bat  that  he  that  has  ill  ftotnne 

address  to  each,  the;  best  may",  before  us,  is  the  oal;  one  that  is  Is 

Goeller.]  be  unhickj"  ?] 
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is  the  Athenian's  enemy  ;  and  thinketh  it  a  hard 
matter  that  he  should  endanger  himself  for  the 
territory  that  is  mine :  I  would  have  him  to  con- 
nder,  that  he  is  to  fi^lit  not  chiefly  for  mine,  but  i 
eqnally  for  his  own  in  mine,  and  with  the  more 
aofety  for  that  I  am  not  destroyed  before  and  he 
thereby  destitute  of  my  help,  but  stand  with  him 
in  the  battle.  Let  him  also  consider  that  the 
Athenians  come  not  hither  to  punish  the  Syracu- 
sians  for  being  enemies  to  you,  but  by  pretence  of 
me  to  make  himself  the  stronger  by  your  friend- 
ship '.  If  any  man  here  envieth,  or  also"  feareth 
us,  (for  the  strongest  are  still  liable  unto  both),  and 
would  therefore  wish  tliat  the  Syracusians  might 
bo  weakened  to  make  them  more  modest,  but  not 
^■anquished  for  their  own  safety's  sake  :  that  man 
liath  conceived  a  hope  beyond  the  power  of  man. 
For  it  is  not  reasonable''  that  the  same  man  should 
be  the  disposer  both  of  his  desires  and  of  his  for- 
tune. And  if  his  aim  should  fail  him,  he  might, 
deploring  his  own  misery,  peradventure  wish  to 
enjoy*  my  prosperity  again.  But  this  will  not  be 
possible  to  him  that  shall  abandon  me,  and  not 
Dudertake  the  same  dangers,  though  not  in  title,  yet 
it)  effect  the  same  that  I  do.  For  though  it  be  our 
power  in  title,  yet  in  effect  it  is  your  own  safety  you 
ilifend.  And  you  men  of  Camarina,  that  are  bor- 
I'Tersaiid  likely  to  have  the  second  place  of  danger, 
you  sliould  most  of  all  have  foreseen  this,  and  not 
pe  aided  us  so  dully.  You  should  rather  have  come 

Bill  b;  preluding  U  bate    cuiao".  Gocller.] 
"-  SjntcoMn).  to  gain  lliorvbj         '  ["  Or  men  fi-areth  lis".] 
RiUiip  ilaitvo)  «t  till!  SidI-       '  ["  Posnblit".] 
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to  US :  and  that  which,  if  the  Athenians  had  come 
first  against  Camariiia,  you  should  in  your  need 
have  implored  at  our  hands,  the  same  you  should 
now  also  have  been  seen  equally  to  hearten  us 
withal,  to  keep  us  from  yielding.  But  as  yet,  nei- 
ther you  nor  any  of  the  rest  have  been  so  forward. 
79.  Perhaps  upon  fear,  you  mean  to  deal  evenly 
between  us  both,  and  allege  your  league  with  the 
Athenians.  You  made  no  league  against  your 
friends,  but  against  your  enemies,  in  case  any 
should  invade  you :  and  by  it  you  are  also  tied  to 
aid  the  Athenians,  when  others  wrong  them ;  but 
not  when,  as  now,  they  wrong  their  neighbour. 
For  even  the  Rhegians,  who  are  also  Chalcideans, 
refuse  to  help  them  in  replanting  the  Leontines; 
though  these  also  be  Chalcideans.  And  then  it 
were  a  hard  case,  if  they  suspecting  a  bad  action 
under  a  fair  justification,  are  wise  without  a  reason'; 
and  you,  upon  pretence  of  reason,  should  aid  your 
natural  enemies,  and  help  them  that  most  hate  yon 
to  destroy  your  more  natural  kindred. 

"  But  this  is  no  justice ;  to  fight  with  them  is  jus- 
tice, and  not  to  stand  in  fear  of  their  preparation. 
Which,  if  we  hold  together,  is  not  terrible :  but  is, 
if  contrarily  (which  they  endeavour)  we  be  dis- 
united. For  neither  when  they  came  against  us, 
being  none  but  ourselves,  and  had  the  upperhand 
in  battle,  could  they  yet  effect  their  purpose ;  hot 
quickly  went  their  ways.  80.  There  is  no  reason 
therefore  we  should  be  afraid,  when  we  are  all 
together,  but  that  we  should  have  the  better  will 

'  [AXojtus  mukea  an  iintillicsi:!  to  il. — "  Aud  jou",  luXoyy  wpofami, 
tiMyif:  which,  as  in  man;  other  "with  a  reasonable  pretext,  shoald 
cases,  teems  all  that  can  be  snid  fur     aid  j'our"  he] 
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to  unite  ourselves  in  a  league :  and  the  rather,        vi. 
because'  we  are  to  have  aid  from  Peloponnesus, 
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IlenuocratPK. 


who  every  way  excel  these  men  in  military  suffi-    a.c.415  4. 

•  Oi    91    2. 

ciency.  Nor  should  you  think  that  your  purpose-  oration  of 
to  aid  neither,  as  being  in  league  with  both,  is 
either  just  in  respect  of  us,  or  safe  for  yourselves : 
for  it  is  not  so  just  in  substance,  as  it  is  in  the 
pretence.  For  if  through  want  of  your  aid,  the 
assailed  perish  and  the  assailant  become  victor : 
what  do  you  by  your  neutrality,  but  leave  the  safety 
of  the  one  undefended,  and  suflFer  the  other  to  do 
evil  ?  Whereas  it  were  more  noble  in  you,  by 
joining  with  the  wronged  and  with  your  kindred, 
both  to  defend  the  common  good  of  Sicily,  and 
keep  the  Athenians,  as  your  friends,  from  an  act 
of  injustice.  To  be  short,  we  Syracusians  say,  that 
to  demonstrate  plainly,  to  you  or  to  any  other,  the 
thing  you  already  know,  is  no  hard  matter^ :  but 
we  pray  you,  and  withal  if  you  reject  our  words 
we  protest,  that  whereas  the  lonians,  who  have  ever 
been  our  enemies,  do  take  counsel  against  us,  you, 
that  are  Dorians  as  well  as  we,  betray  us.  And  if 
they  subdue  us,  though  it  be  by  your  counsels  that 
they  do  it,  yet  they  only  shall  have  the  honour  of 
it :  and  for  the  prize  of  their  victory,  they  will  have 
none  other  but  even  the  authors  of  their  victory  : 
but  if  the  victory  fall  unto  us,  even  you  also,  the 
cause  of  this  our  danger,  shall  undergo  the  penalty. 
C!onsider  therefore  now  and  take  your  choice, 
whether  you  will  have  the  servitude  without  the 


>  [^  Especially  as  aid  will  be  league*'  &c.     Bekker  &c.,  irpoftt)- 

bere  frum"  &c.]  Of lav :  vulgo,  irpoOviiiav,] 

•  ["  'Hull  forecaist  of  yours,  to        '  [oifHv  Ipyov  ilvaii  **  is  of  uo 

aid  neither  forsooth,  as  being  in  profit".  GocUcr.] 
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Ti.       present  danger:  or  saving  yonrselTes  with  ii8,botli 
't.»b  in      s'^'oi'l  tlic   dishonour  of  having  a    master,  and 

A.c.4ia^    escape  our  enmity,  which  is  likely  otherwise  to  be 

ol.  91.  a.    ,      .^    „  ^  ' 

lasting. 

81.  Thus  spake  Hermocrates.  After  him  Enphe- 
mus,  ambassador  from  the  Athenians,  spake  thus : 
Tu>D.iTioNor  82.  "Though  our  coming  were  to  renew  our 
former  league,  yet  seeing  we  are  touched  by  the 
Syracusian,  it  will  be  necessary  we  speak  some- 
thing here  of  the  right  of  our  dominion.  And  the 
greatest  testimony  of  this  right  he  hath  himself 
given ;  in  that  he  said,  the  lonians  were  ever  ene- 
mies to  the  Dorians.  And  it  is  true'.  For  beii^ 
lonians,  we  have  ever  endeavoured  to  find  ont 
some  means  or  other,  how  best  to  free  ourselves 
from  subjection  to  the  Peloponnesians  that  are 
Dorians,  more  in  number  than  we  and  dwelling 
near  us.  After  the  Medan  w^ar,  having  gotten  us  a 
navy,  we  were  delivered  thereby  from  the  command 
and  leading  of  the  Lacedsemonians :  there  being 
no  cause  why  they  should  rather  be  leaders  of  us 
than  we  of  them,  save  only  that  they  were  then 
the  stronger.  And  when  we  were  made  com- 
manders of  those  Grecians  which  before  lived  under 
the  king,  we  took  upon  us  the  government  of  them: 
because  we  thought,  that  having  power   in  our 


'["  But  the  matter  stands  thus",  riant  and   lonians:   llutt  Megm 

It  cunnot  be  said  tiiut  the  louians  and  £gina  carried  on  border-wan 

were  ever  enemies  U>  the  Dorians,  nlib  Athens,  but  the  whole  nee 

Mueller  (i-H.)  oliserrea,  that  it  is  took  no  part  in  the  conlett:  and 

ninurkable  that  durin^c  the  whole  that  in   re);ard   to   the  importiot 

of  the  time  in  which  Spiiita  wus  islundofSalau)is,SpaitBinhercba- 

fuundingber  empire,  (tbul  is, down  meter  of  umpire  actuallj  awinkd 

to  the  sixth  ccntuij  A.C.),  we  read  the  possession  of  it  to  Athena,  la 

of  no  eeriouij  coutest  between  Do-  iJie  great  detriment  of  Megara.] 
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hands  to  defend  ourselves,  we  should  thereby  be 

the  less  subject  to  the  Peloponnesians.     And  to  say 

troth,  we  subjected  the  lonians  and  islanders  (whom 

the  Syracusians  say  we  brought  into  bondage  being 

our  kindred)  not  without  just  cause  * :   for  they 

came  with  the  Medes  against  ours,  their  mother 

city :  and  for  fear  of  losing  their  wealth  durst  not 

revolt,  as  we  did,  that  abandoned  our  very  city. 

But  as  they  were  content  to  serve,  so  they  would 

have  imposed  the  same  condition  upon  us.    83.  For 

these  causes,  we  took  upon  us  our  dominion  over 

them;  both  as  worthy  of  the  same,  in  that  we 

brought  the  greatest  fleet  and  promptest  courage 

to  the  service   of  the   Grecians,   whereas    they, 

with  the  like  promptness  in  favour  of  the  Medes, 

did  us  hurt ;  and  also  as  being  desirous  to  procure 

ourselves  a  strength  against  the  Peloponnesians. 

And  follow  any  other  we  will  not^,  seeing  we  alone 


VI. 

* — ' — ^ 

YEAR    XVII. 

A.C.415.4. 
Ou  91.  2. 
Oration  of 
Etiphffmun. 


'  ["  And  having  ourselves  be- 
come the  leaders  (i7yefi6vcc)  of  those 
who  were  before  subject  to  the  king, 
we  continue  such :  thiuking  that  so 
having  power  to  defend  ourselves, 
we  should  be  less  in  the  power  of 
the  Peloponnesians,  and,  to  speak 
plainly,  having  subdued,  but  not 
without  just  cause,  the  lonians  and 
islanders,  &c.  For  they  came"  &c. 
— The  Dorians  of  Asia,  armed  after 
the  Hellenic  fashion  and  sprung 
iiom  Peloponnesus,  furnished  30 
ships.  The  lonians,  who  so  long  as 
they  were  seated  in  what  is  now 
called  Achaia,  and  before  the  com- 
ing of  Danaus  and  Xuthus  to  Pe- 
loponnesus, were,  as  the  Greeks  say, 
called  iEgialan  Pelas^,  but  in  the 
time  of  Ion  son  of  Xuthus,  lon- 


ians, furnished  1 00  ships,  and  the 
islanders  17:  both  armed  after  the 
Hellenic  fashion.  This  was  the 
Pelasgian  race,  which  afterwards, 
as  well  as  the  12  Ionic  states  from 
Athens,  was  called  Ionic.  The 
£olians,  armed  after  the  Hellenic 
fashion,  and  anciently,  as  the  Greeks 
say,  called  Pelasgi,  furnished  60 
ships.  The  Hellespontians,  colonists 
of  the  lonians  and  Dorians,  (save 
those  of  Abydos,  who  were  lefl  by 
Xerxes  to  guard  the  bridge),  fur- 
nished 100  ships,  armed  after  the 
Hellenic  fashion.  Herod,  vii.  93-5.] 
'  ["  And  we  use  no  specious 
phrases,  as  that  we  alone  6cc. ;  or 
that  we  have  put  ourselves  into 
danger  for  the  liberty  of  them  (the 
Dorians  and  islanders)  more  tlian 
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vi.       have  pulled  down  the  barbarian,  and  therefore 
have  right  to  command ;  or  at  least  have  put  our- 


TBAB  XTIL 


A.c.415^.    selves  into  danc^er  more  for  the  liberty  of  the  Pelo- 

Ol,  91    9l 

oimtioDof  pounesians,  than  of  all  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  our 
Eaphemot.  ^^^  bcsides.  Now  to  seek  means  for  one's  own 
preservation,  is  a  thing  unblameable.  And  as  it  is 
for  our  own  safety's  cause  that  we  are  now  here,  so 
also  we  find  that  the  same  will  be  profitable  for 
you.  Which  we  will  make  plain  from  those  very 
things  which  they  accuse,  and  you,  as  most  for- 
midable, suspect  us  of :  being  assured,  that  such  as 
suspect  with  vehement  fear,  though  they  may  be 
won  for  the  present  with  the  sweetness  of  an  ora- 
tion, yet  when  the  matter  comes  to  performance, 
will  then  do  as  shall  be  most  for  their  turn. 

"  We  have  told  you  that  we  hold  our  dominion 
yonder  upon  fear  ;  and  that  upon  the  same  cause 
we  come  hither  now,  by  the  help  of  our  friends  to 
assure  the  cities  here  ;  and  not  to  bring  you  into 
subjection,  but  rather  to  keep  you  from  it.  84.  And 
let  no  man  object,  that  we  be  solicitous  for  those 
that  are  nothing  to  us  :  for  as  long  as  you  be  pre- 
served, and  able  to  make  head  against  the  Syracu- 
sians,  w^e  shall  be  the  less  annoyed  by  their  sending 
of  forces  to  the  Peloponnesians  ^  And  in  this 
point  you  are  very  much  unto  us.  For  the  same 
reason,  it  is  meet^  also  that  we  replant  the  Leon- 
tines;  not  to  subject  them,  as  their  kindred  in 

thatof  all  Greece,  our  own  amongst  so  long  as  you  be  preserved,  from 

the  rest    But  to  seek  means"  &c.  the  very  fact  of  your  being  strong 

Bekker  (Sec,  ov  KoXXuirovfuBa:  vul-  enough  to  make  head  against  the 

go,  ovK  aWtft  iirofieOa .]  Syracusans,  we  are  less  likely  U)  be 

'  ['*  And  let  no  one  suppose  that  annoyed  by  their  sending  of  forces 

we  be  solicitous  for  those  that  arc  to  the  Peloponnesians*'.] 
nothing  to  us ;  rememUring,  that        '  [It  is  reasonable".] 
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Eubcea,  but  to  make  them  as  puissant  as  we  can  :       vi. 
that  being  near,  they  may  from  their  own  territory 
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weaken  the  Syracusians  in  our  behalf.  For  as  for  a.c.415^ 
our  wars  at  home,  we  are  a  match  for  our  enemies  on^tion  of 
without  their  help ;  and  the  Chalcidean  (whom  ^'"p^'«"»"»- 
having  made  a  slave  yonder,  the  Syracusian  said, 
we  absurdly  attempt  to  vindicate  into  liberty  here) 
is  most  beneficial  to  us  there  without  arms,  paying 
money  only;  but  the  Leontines,  and  other  our 
friends  here,  are  the  most  profitable  to  us  when 
they  are  most  in  liberty. 

85.  *^  Now  to  a  tyrant  or  city  that  reigneth,  no- 
thing can  be  thought  absurd  if  profitable ;  nor  any 
man  a  friend,  that  may  not  be  trusted  to.  Friend 
or  enemy  he  must  be,  according  to  the  several 
occasions.  But  here  it  is  for  our  benefit  not  to 
weaken  our  friends,  but  by  our  friends'  strength 
to  weaken  our  enemies.  This  you  must  needs 
believe,  inasmuch  as  yonder  also  we  so  command 
over  our  confederates,  as  every  of  them  may  be 
most  useful  to  us  :  the  Chians  and  IM  ethymnaeans 
redeem  their  liberty  with  providing  us  some  gal- 
leys ;  the  most  of  the  rest,  with  a  tribute  of  money 
somewhat  more  pressing.  Some  again  of  our 
confederates  are  absolutely  free,  notwithstanding 
that  they  be  islanders,  and  easy  to  be  subdued :  the 
reason  whereof  is  this  ;  they  are  situate  in  places 
commodious  about  Peloponnesus.  It  is  probable 
therefore,  that  here  also  we  will  so  order  our  affairs 
as  shall  be  most  for  our  own  turn,  and  most 
according  to  our  fear,  as  we  told  you,  of  the  Syra- 
cusians. For  they  affect  a  dominion  over  you ; 
and  having  by  advantage  of  your  suspicion  of  us 
drawn  you  to  their  side,  will  themselves  by  force. 
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or  (if  we  go  home  without  effect)  by  your  want  of 
friends^  have  the  sole  command  of  Sicily :  which, 
if  you  join  with  them^  must  of  necessity  come  to 
pass.  For  neither  wUl  it  be  easy  for  us  to  bring 
so  great  forces  agdn  together^:  nor  will  the  Syra- 
cusians  want  strength  to  subdue  you,  if  we  be 
absent.  Him  that  thinketh  otherwise,  the  thing 
itself  convinceth.  86.  For  when  you  called  us  in 
to  aid  you  at  the  first,  the  fear  you  pretended  was 
only  this :  that  if  we  neglected  you,  the  Syracu- 
sians  would  subdue  you,  and  we  thereby  should 
participate  of  the  danger^.  And  it  were  unjust, 
that  the  argument  you  would  needs  have  to  prevail 
then  with  us,  should  now  have  no  effect  with  your- 
selves ;  or  that  you  should  be  jealous  of  the  much 
strength  we  bring  against  the  power  of  the  Syra- 
cusians,  when  much  rather  you  should  give  the 
less  ear  unto  them.  We  cannot  so  much  as  stay 
here  without  you  :  and  if  becoming  perfidious  we 
should  subdue  these  states,  yet  we  are  unable  to  hold 
them :  both  in  respect  of  the  length  of  the  voyage, 
and  for  want  of  means  of  guarding  them ;  because 
they  be  great,  and  provided  after  the  manner  of 
the  continent^.  Whereas  they,  not  lodged  near  you 
in  a  camp,  but  inhabiting  near  you  in  a  city  of 
greater  power  than  this  of  ours"*,  will  be  always 


'  ["  For  neither  would  it  be  easy 
even  for  us  to  deal  with  so  great  a 
force,  when  united  in  one;  nor 
without  us,  would  you  find  these 
here  (tlie  Syracusans)  a  feeble 
enemy".] 

'  [irpooiiovTis  0o/3ov :  "  the  fear 
you  held  up  before  our  eyes,  was  no 
other  than  this :  that  if  we  looked 


on  and  saw  you  got  under  by  the 
Syracusans,  we  too  should  be  in 
danger^,  irpofniuv  dicuntur  pas- 
tores,  quum  frondem  mana  qua- 
tientes,  pecus  quo  volunt  ducant. 
Duker.] 

'  [And  therefore,  such  as  a  mari- 
time power  could  not  deal  with.] 

*  [That  ia,  **  than  this  power 
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watching  their  advantages  against  yon :  and  when 
an  opportunity  shall  be  offered  against  any  of  your 
cities,  will  be  sure  not  to  let  it  slip.  This  they 
have  already  made  to  appear^  both  in  their  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Leontines,  and  also  otherwise. 
And  yet  have  these  the  face  to  move  you '  against 
us  that  hinder  this,  and  that  have  hitherto  kept 
Sicily  from  falling  into  their  hands.  But  we,  on 
the  other  side,  invite  you  to  a  far  more  real  safety ; 
and  pray  you,  not  to  betray  that  safety  which  we 
both  of  us  hold  from  one  another  at  this  present, 
but  to  consider,  that  they  by  their  own  number 
have  way  to  you  always,  though  without  confede- 
rates ;  whereas  you  shall  seldom  have  so  great  an 
aid  again  to  resist  them.  Which  if  through  your 
jealousy  you  suffer  to  go  away  without  effect,  or  if 
it  miscarry,  you  will  hereafter  wish  for  the  least 
part  of  the  same,  when  their  coming  can  no  more 
do  you  good. 

87.  "  But,  Camarinseans,  be  neither  you  nor 
others  moved  with  their  calumnies.  We  have  told 
you  the  very  truth,  why  we  are  suspected :  and 
summarily  we  will  tell  it  you  again,  claiming  to 
prevail  with  you  thereby.  We  say,  we  command 
yonder,  lest  else  we  should  obey ;  and  we  assert 
into  liberty  the  cities  here,  lest  else  we  should 
be  harmed  by  them :  many  things  we  have  to 
be  doing,  because  many  things  we  are  forced  to 
beware  of :  and  both  now  and  before,  we  came  not 
uncalled ;  but  called  as  confederates  to  such  of  you 
as  suffer  wrong.  Make  not  yourselves  judges  of 
what  we  do,  nor  go  about  as  censors  (which  were 

which  we  have  brought  here".]  men  that  know  not  what  you  are 

1  [^  To  moTe  you,  as  if  you  were    about,  against  us"^  &c.] 
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now  hard  to  do)  to  divert  us ;  but  as  far  as  this 
busy  humour  and  fashion  of  ours  may  be  for  your 
oym  service,  so  far  take  and  use  it :  and  think  not 
the  same  hurtful  alike  to  all,  but  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Grecians  have  good  by  it.  For  in  all 
places  \  though  we  be  not  of  any  side,  yet  both  he 
that  looketh  to  be  wronged,  and  he  that  eontriveth 
to  do  the  wrong,  by  the  obviousness  of  the  hope  that 
the  one  hath  of  our  &id,  and  of  the  fear  that  the  other 
hath  of  their  own  danger,  if  we  should  come,  are 
brought  by  necessity,  the  one  to  moderation  agidnst 
his  will,  the  other  into  safety  without  his  trouble. 
Refuse  not  therefore  the  security  now  present, 
common  both  to  us  that  require  it,  and  to  your- 
selves^  But  do  as  others  use  to  do ;  come  with  us: 
and  instead  of  defending  yourselves  always  against 
the  Syracusians,  take  your  turn  once,  and  put  them 
to  their  guard  as  they  have  done  you." 
TbereHoiutionof  88.  Thus  spakc  Euphcmus.  The  Camarinseans 
l^forT!!JJS^^  stood  thus  aflFected.  They  bare  good  will  to  the 
Athenians,  save  that  they  thought  they  meant  to 
subjugate  Sicily  :  and  were  ever  at  strife  with  the 
Syracusians  about  their  borders.  Yet  because  they 
were  afraid  that  the  Syracusians,  that  were  near 
them,  might  as  well  get  the  victory  as  the  other, 
they  had  both  formerly  sent  them  some  few  horse, 
and  also  now  resolved  for  the  future  to  help  the 
Syracusians,  but  underhand  and  as  sparingly  as 
possible :  and  withal  that  they  might  no  less  seem 


*  [**  For  in  every  place,  that  even 
where  we  are  not  at  hand,  yet  he 
tliat  looketh  &c.,  and  he  that  eon- 
triveth Sic.y  for  the  obvious  expect- 
ation each  hath,  one  of  meeting 
with  our  aid,  the  other,  that  if  we 


come  we  are  like  to  put  him  in  some 
jeopardy,  they  are  both  brought'&c.] 
'  [''  Refuse  not  therefore  this  se- 
curity, both  common  to  him  that 
requires  it,  and  now  present  to 
yourselves".] 
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to  favour   the  Athenians  than  the   Syracusians,        vi. 
especially  after  they  had  won  a  battle,  to  give  for 
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the  present  an  equal  answer  unto  both^     So  after    A.c.415-4. 

Ol,  91    3 

deliberation  had,  they  answered  thus :  "  That  foras- 
much as  they  that  warred,  were  both  of  them  their 
confederates,  they  thought  it  most  agreeable  to  their 
oath  for  the  present  to  give  aid  to  neither".  And 
so  the  ambassadors  of  both  sides  went  their  ways. 

And  the  Syracusians  made  preparations  for  the 
war  by  themselves^. 

The  Athenians  being  encamped  at  Naxos,  treated  Tho  AthenianH 
With  the  Sicuh,  to  procure  as  many  of  them  as  sicun : 
they  might  to  their  side.  Of  whom,  such  as  in- 
habited the  plain  and  were  subject  to  the  Syra- 
cusians, for  the  most  part  held  off :  but  they  that 
dwelt  in  the  most  inland  parts  of  the  island,  being  a 
free  people,  and  ever  before  dwelling  in  villages, 
presently  agreed  with  the  Athenians^;  and  brought 
com  into  the  army,  and  some  of  them  also  money. 
To  those  that  held  off,  the  Athenians  went  with 
their  army  :  and  some  they  forced  to  come  in,  and 
others  they  hindered  from  receiving  the  aids  and 
garrisons  of  the  Syracusians^.   And  having  brought  thej bring  their 

. fleet  to  Cataoa : 

'  [**  But  fearing  lest  the  Syra-  of  the  inland  parts,  who  had  heen 
cosansythat  were  near  them,  should  from  all  time  independent,  agreed 
eren  without  their  aid  get  the  vie-  straightway,  all  hut  a  few,  with  the 
toiy,  they  at  the  first  sent  those  Athenians".— at  oUrifftiCj  a  term 
(ro^)  few  horse :  and  now  resolved  chosen  rather  than  vSXncj  or  even 
for  the  future  in  fact  rather  to  sup-  kw^uu,  to  denote  the  absolutely  bar- 
port  the  Syracusans,  but  as  spar-  barian  habits  of  those  Sikeli,  whose 
ingly  as  possible ;  but  for  the  pre-  habitations  had  nothing  in  them 
sent,  that  they  might  no  less  &c.,  in  approaching  to  civil  union.  Am.] 
«on£f  to  give  equal  answer  to  each''.]        *  [**But  others  they  were  hin- 

'  p*  And  the  Syracusans  pr&-  dered  (from  forcing  to  come  in)  by 

pared  themselves  for  the  war.  And  the  Syracusans  sending  garrisons 

the  Athenians"  &c.]  and  supporting  them   with   suc- 

'  ['*  Bat  the  scattered  inhabitants  cours".] 
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VI.       their  fleet  from  Naxos,  where  it  had  been  all  the 

— ' — ■    winter  till  now,  they  lay  the  rest  of  the  winter  at 

A.C.41S*    Catana,  and  re-erected  their  camp  formerly  burnt 

by  the  Syracusians.    They  sent  a  galley  also  to 

tiwymdibfrij  Carthage,  to  procure  amity  and  what  help  they 

I^^S^.7^  could  from  thence :  and  into  Hetraria',  because 

■   [l£  rvfHT^ov.^If  we  leatch  lasgic  origin  U   well   etublubcd, 

far  the  Usees  of  their  diffuuon,  the  along;  the  whole  cout  of  the  kb, 

lUu^  will  appear  to  be  one  of  the  which  thence  derives  its  Dame,  Fkoi 

fITeatett  nations  of  Europe :  extend-  Fisa  down  to  the  boiden  of  (Edo- 

infr  in  theii  migrations  almost  as  tria.  In  the  historical  af^  hovercr, 

widelj  aH  the  Celts.     Thessalian,  the  nation  pecniiailj  so  called  bt 

Sikelian,    Tjrsenian,     Pelasgian ;  the   Greeks  were  the   Etmsram^ 

these  ue  only  Tanout  names  of  a  with  whom  their  colonies  in  Skilf 

natioD  extending  from  the  Po  and  and  Ital;  were  continiiallj  fbnDiDji 

Amo  almost  to  the  Bosponis:  and  relationsof  war  or  peace,  and  whnK 

it  was  hj  DO  arbitrarj  fiction  tliat  fame  stood  hi§;b  in  Hellas  itself  fin 

jEschjlus  makes  Pctasgus,  son  of  power,  arts,  and  wealth.     It  *» 

xaKaijfiaiy,  boast  that   his  people  forgotten  that  the  Etruscans,  vbo 

were  masters  of  the  whole  country  called  themselres  Ratena,  and  sp- 

west  of  the  Strymon.    Tlie  regions  pear  to  have  been  of  Rstian  (Bhte. 

of  the  cast,  again,  were   oremin  tianjorigin.and  neither  inlanguigt 

with    Pelasgic    tril>C8,       Lemoos,  nor  laws  to  have  had  the  remotest 

Imbros,  and  Samothrace,  were  well  resemblance  to  the  Greeks  or  Vr- 

knowo  Pelasgian  settlements  even  lasgi,  had  gotten  the  DameofTrr- 

donii  to  the  historical  periiHi :  they  rlicnians  only  hy  having  conqnntd 

inhabited  T«sbos  and  Chios  1>cforc  Tyrihcnia,  and  become  the  masters 

the  Greeks,  and,  as  it  is  said,  the  of  those  Tyrrhenians  who  did  not 

whole  oflonia  from  Mycale  and  of  quit  their  homes.     And  from  Tyr- 

£olis.     But  all  that  was  left  in  rhenia  retaining  its  name  after  this 

later  times  of  this  immense  race,  conquest,    two    entirely    different 

were  detached  and  widely-scattered  races  came  to  he  called  Tyrrhenians 

remnants,  like  those  of  the  Celtic  by  the  Greeks:  the  Pelasgi  on  the 

tribes  in  Spain:  which,  like  tbcni  coatti  of  Asia  and  the  islands  in  the 

too,  were  conceived  to  be,  not  the  north  of  the  £gean,  and  the  Etms- 

fragmcnts  of  a  great  people,  but  cans.    As  to  the  former,  it  was  eri- 

settlementsformcd,  like  those  of  the  dcntly  the  custom  at  the  time  of  the 

Greeks,bydispersedniigratiunsaad  Peluponnesian  war,  to  call  theold 

colonizations. — Tyrsenia  was  the  Pelasgian  inbabitanls  of  Lemnos 

name  by  which  the  Greeks,  in  early  and    Imbros    Tyrsenlan    Pelatiti. 

times,    designated    the   whole    of  They  were  the  descendants  of  the 

western  Italy.     Wc  find  a  line  of  Pelasgi, who,aAerthe  Dorianinva- 

Tyrsenian  settleoients,  whose  Pe-  sion,  left  Bcrotia,  and  obtained  for 


VI. 
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some  cities  there  had  of  their  own  accord  promised 
to  take  their  parts.    They  sent  likewise  to  the 
Sicnli  about  them  and  to  Egesta,  appointing  them    ^ilcaiIa. 
to  send  in  all  the  horse  they  could :  and  made  ready  ancfp'ippire  u, 
bricks,  and  iron,  and  whatsoever  else  was  necessary  i>«»icR«"%«cu8e. 
for  a  siege,  and  every  other  thing  they  needed^  as 
intending  to  fall  in  hand  with  the  war  early  the 
next  spring. 

The  ambassadors  of  Syracuse  which  were  sent  TiieSvmciiriaiiJi 
to  Corinth  and  Lacedaemon,   as  they  sailed   by  J.^T?!!"^'*'^ 

,  '^  ^    Connthittiis  ami 

endeavoured  also  to  move  the  Italians  to  a  regard  Lacedajmoniam.. 
of  this  action  of  the  Athenians  ^     Being  come  to 

a  tune  settlements  in  Attica  on  con-  southern  Hellas. — When  the  Greek 

dition  of  labouring  for  the  state  settlements  were  founded  in  Italy, 

(iL  17,  note).    After  ousting  the  the  Etruscans  had  not  yet  made 

Minys  and  abiding  long  inLemnos  their  appearance.    It  is  to  the  Pc- 

and  Imbros,  being  compelled  by  lasgi,  and  not  to  the  Etruscans,  we 

the  Athenians   to  migrate  anew,  must  refer  the  lines  wherein  He- 

tbej  shaped  their  course,  some  to  siod  speaks  of  Agnus  and  LatinuB 

the  Hellespont,  some  to  the  coast  of  as  ruling  the  renowned  Tyrsenians : 

Thiaceand  the  peninsula  of  Mount  and  they  must  be  the  pirates  that 

Athos.  Hence  Thucydides  (iy.  109)  infested  the  western  seas  before  the 

says  that  Athos  was  inhabited  by  a  Greeks  sent  colonies  to  Sicily,  and 

Pelasgic  race,  the  Tyrsenians  who  that  with  the  Carthaginians  (about 

had  preriously  settled  in  Attica  and  540  A.  C.)  defeated  the  PhocsDans 

Lemnos.    They  came  originally,  as  (see  Herod,  i.  166).    Subsequently 

the  story  runs,  from  the  south  of  all  the  pirates  of  the  lower  sea  seem 

Etniria:  and  must   undoubtedly  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  Greeks 

have  called  themselves  Tyrsenians.  as  Tyrrhenians. — About  500  A.C. 

Their  first  appearance  however  was  the  Etruscans  were  at  the  height 

in  Acamania :  and  all  that  Pan-  of  their  power,  and  commanded  the 

sanias  could  learn  of  their  extrac-  whole  Tyrrhenian  sea.    The  defeat 

tioD,  was  that  they  were  Sikelians :  of  their  fleet  by  Hiero  in  474,  seems 

a  name  which  had  extended  across  to   have   broken    their   maritime 

the  Ionian  sea  to  Epirus.  And  the  power :  in  the  course  of  this  cen- 

probability  is  that  they  came,  not  tury  they  lost  the  whole  country 

from  tlie  Tiber,  but  from  Epirus :  beyond  the  Apennines,  and  in  three 

and  the  Pelasgic  extraction  of  the  centuries  more  were  swallowed  up 

Epirots  having  been  forgotten  in  in  the  Roman  empire.  See  Niebuhr, 

the  time  of  Thucydides,  they  were  CEnotrians  and  Pelasgi.] 
the  only  Pdasgi  then  known  in        '  \^  They  endeavoured  to  move 
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country. 


THBOEATION  OF 
ALCIBIAOK8. 


Corinth,  they  spake  unto  them,  and  demanded  aid 
npon  the  title  of  consanguinity.  The  Corinthians 
having  forthwith,  for  their  own  part,  decreed 
cheerfully  to  aid  them,  sent  also  ambassadors  from 
themselves  along  with  these  to  Lacedaemon:  to 
help  them  to  persuade  the  Lacedsemonians,  both  to 
make  a  more  open  war  against  the  Athenians  at 
home,  and  to  send  some  forces  also  into  Sicily.  At 
the  same  time  that  these  ambassadors  were  at 
Lacedsemon  from  Corinth,  Alcibiades  was  also 
there  with  his  fellow-fugitives :  who  presently  upon 
their  escape  passed  over  from  Thurii  first  to  Cyl- 
lene,  the  haven  of  the  Eleians,  in  a  ship,  and  after- 
wards went  thence  to  Lacedaemon,  sent  for  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  themselves,  under  public  security. 
For  he  feared  them  for  his  doings  about  Mantineia. 
And  it  fell  out,  that  in  the  assembly  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, the  Corinthians,  Syracusians,  and  Al- 
cibiades made  all  of  them  the  same  request.  Now 
the  ephores  and  magistrates,  though  intending  to 
send  ambassadors  to  Syracuse  to  hinder  them  from 
compounding  with  the  Athenians,  being  yet  not 
forward  to  send  them  aid,  Alcibiades  stood  forth 
and  sharpened  the  Lacedaemonians  :  inciting  them 
with  words  to  this  eflFect : 

89.  "  It  will  be  necessary  that  I  say  something 
first  concerning  mine  own  accusation,  lest  through 
jealousy  of  me,  you  bring  a  prejudicate  ear  to  the 
common  business.  My  ancestors  having  on  a 
certain  quarrel  renounced  the  oflBce  of  receiving 


the  Italiots  not  to  disregard  what  crians  were  connected  by  blood  or 

the  Athenians  were  about,  as  aimed  alliance  with  the  Pcloponnesiaiis: 

equally  at  themselves^'.     Of  the  the  Metapontians,  Thurims,  and 

Italiots,  the  Tarentines  and   Lo-  Rhegians  with  the  Atlienians.] 
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you',  I  was  the  man  that  restored  the  same  again;        vi. 
and  showed  you  all  possible  respect,  both  other- 
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wise,  and  in  the  matter  of  your  loss  at  Pylus.  a  c  4id.4. 
Whilst  I  persisted  in  my  goodwill  to  you,  being  to  orauonof 
make  a  peace  at  Athens,  by  treating  the  same  with  ^  '^'  ^ 
my  adversaries  you  invested  them  with  authority, 
and  me  with  disgrace.  For  which  cause,  if  in 
applying  myself  afterwards  to  the  Mautineans  and 
Argives,  or  in  anything  else  I  did  you  hurt,  I  did 
it  justly :  and  if  any  man  here  were  causelessly  angry 
with  me,  then  when  he  suffered,  let  him  be  now 
content  again,  when  he  knows  the  true  cause  of 
the  same.  Or  if  any  man  think  the  worse  of  me 
for  inclining  to  the  people,  let  him  acknowledge 
that  therein  also  he  is  offended  without  a  cause. 
For  we  have  been  always  enemies  to  tyratits ;  and 
what  is  contrary  to  a  tyrant,  is  called  the  people  : 
and  from  thence  hath  continued  our  adherence  to 
the  multitude.  Besides,  in  a  city  governed  by 
democracy,  it  was  necessary  in  most  things  to 
follow  the  present  course ;  nevertheless  we  have 
endeavoured  to  be  more  moderate  than  suiteth  with 
the  now  headstrong  humour  of  the  people.  But 
others  there  have  been,  both  formerly  and  now, 
that  have  incited  the  common  people  to  worse 
things  than  I'^:  and  they  are  those  that  have  also 
driven  out  me.  But  as  for  us,  when  we  had  the 
charge  of  the  whole,  we  thought  it  reason^  by  w hat 
form  it  was  grown  most  great  and  most  free,  and 


*  ['*  Renounced  your  irpoltviav'' :  in  what  form  Vc.,in  that  to  preserve 

see  iii.  70,  note :  and  v.  43.]  it :  (for  such  of  us  as  liave  any  j  ud jr_ 

'[** To  the  wickeder  measures''.]  inent  know  \c.:  hut  of  cout'essed 

'  [**  We  however  became  leaders  madness  notbinp^  new  can  be  said): 

of  the  democracy,  thinking  it  reason  and  we  thmight  it  not  safe''  tScc] 

VOL.  IX.  P 
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in  which  we  received  it,  in  the  same  to  preserve  it 
For  though  such  of  us  as  have  judgment,  do  know 
well  enough  what  the  democracy  is,  and  I  no  less 
than  another,  (insomuch  as  I  could  inveigh  against 
it ;  but  of  confessed  madness  nothing  can  be  said 
that  is  new),  yet  we  thought  it  not  safe  to  change 
it,  when  you  onr  enemies  were  so  near  ns. 

90.  "  Thns  stands  the  matter  touching  my  own 
accusation.  And  concerning  what  we  are  to  cod- 
sult  of,  both  you  and  I,  if  I  know  anything  which 
you  yourselves  do  not,  hear  it  now'.  We  made 
this  voyage  into  Sicily,  first  (if  we  could)  to  subdue 
the  Sicilians;  after  them  the  Italians';  after  them, 
to  assay  the  dominion  of  Carthage,  and  Carthage 
itself.  If  these  or  most  of  these  enterprises  suc- 
ceeded, then  next  we  should  have  undertaken  Pe- 
loponnesus, with  the  accession  both  of  the  Greek 
forces  there^  and  with  many  mercenary  barbariaus, 
Iberians  and  others  of  those  parts,  confessed  to  be 
the  most  warlike  of  the  barbarians  that  are  now. 
We  should  also  have  built  many  galleys  besides 
these  which  we  have  already,  (there  being  plenty  of 
timber  in  Italy) ;  with  the  which  besi^ng  Pelo- 
ponnesus round,  and  also  taking  the  cities  thereof 
with  our  land  forces,  upon  such  occasions  as  should 
arise  from  the  land,  some  by  assault  and  some  by 
siege^  we  hoped  easily  to  have  debelled  it  and 

'  ["  And  concerning  what  jtm  *  ["  If  th«ie,  in  whole  or  in  put, 

are  to  consult  about,  and  I,  if  I  sueceeded.wewerenow  to  undertake 

know  aught  more  than  you,  am  to  PelopoDneius,   having   gained  the 

Kdrise,hear  it  now".]  secession  of  the  whole  power  of  Ik 

'  ["  The  Italiota". — "  The  domi-  Greeks  there,  EUid  hiring  man;  irf 

n  ion  of  Carthage";  that  U,Ssrdinia,  the  barbariani"  See.'} 

Corsica,  and  probably  some  of  the  *  ["  With  which  beriegiDg  Pdo- 

states  of  Africa.  Am.]  ponnenu  rouod,  and  bj  attacb  bj 
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afterwards  to  have  gotten  the  dominion  of  all 
Greece.  As  for  money  and  corn  to  facilitate  some 
points  of  this,  the  places  we  should  have  conquered 
there,  besides  what  here  we  should  have  found, 
would  sufficiently  have  furnished  us. 

91.  **  Thus,  from  one  that  most  exactly  knoweth 
it,  you  have  heard  what  is  the  design  of  the  fleet 
now  gone ;  and  which  the  generals  there,  as  far  as 
they  can,  will  also  put  in  execution.  Understand 
next,  that  unless  you  aid  them,  they  yonder  cannot 
possibly  hold  out.  For  the  Sicilians,  though  inex- 
pert, if  many  of  them  unite  may  well  subsist :  but 
that  the  Syracusians  alone,  with  their  whole  power 
already  beaten,  and  withal  kept  from  the  use  of 
the  sea ',  should  withstand  the  forces  of  the  Athen- 
ians already  there,  is  a  thing  impossible.  And  if 
their  city  should  be  taken,  all  Sicily  is  had,  and 
soon  after  Italy  also  :  and  the  danger  from  thence 
which  I  foretold  you,  would  not  be  long  ere  it  fell 
upon  you.  Let  no  man  therefore  think  that  he 
now  consulteth  of  Sicily  only,  but  also  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, unless  this  be  done  with  speed.  Let  ^  the 
army  you  send  be  of  such,  as  being  aboard  may 
row,  and  landing  presently  be  armed  :  and  (which 
I  think  more  profitable  than  the  army  itself)  send 
a  Spartan  for  commander,  both  to  train  the  sol- 
diers already  there,  and  to  compel  unto  it  such  as 
refuse.  For  thus  will  your  present  friends  be  the 
more  encouraged,  and  such  as  be  doubtful  come  to 


knd  with  our  army  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  cities  taking  some  by 
aisMilt  and  some  walling  in"  &c.] 
'  \^  For  the  Sicilians,  though  very 
inexpert,  yet  if  they  conld  closely 
onite,  might  even  yet  get  the  better: 


but  that  the  Syracusans  &c.,  and 
withal  blockaded  by  the  fleet, 
should  withstand*'  5cc.] 

^  [**  Unless  this  be  done  with 
speed,  and  an  army  be  embarked 
for  those  parts,  of  such  as"  ^c] 

P  2 
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VI.  you  with  the  more  asBurance.  It  were  also  good 
'"'„^,^,  to  make  war  more  openly  upon  them  here  :  that 
A.c.*i*4.*  the  Syracusians  seeing  your  care  may  the  rather 
ontton'of  hold  out,  aod  the  Athenians  be  less  able  to  send 
*"*''^'  supply  to  their  army.  You  ought  likewise  to  for- 
tify Deceleia  in  the  territory  of  Athens,  a  thing 
which  the  Athenians  themselves  most  fear,  and 
reckon  for  the  only  evil  they  have  not  yet  tasted  in 
this  war.  And  the  way  to  hurt  an  enemy  most,  is 
to  know  certainly  what  he  most  feareth,  and  to 
bring  the  same  upon  him.  For  in  reason  a  man 
therefore  feareth  a  thing  most,  as  having  the  pre- 
cises! knowledge  of  what  will  most  hurt  him.  As 
for  the  commodities  which  yourselves  shall  reap, 
and  deprive  the  enemy  of  by  so  fortifying ;  letting 
much  pass,  I  will  sum  you  up  the  principal.  What* 
soever  the  territory  is  furnished  withal',  will  come 
moat  of  it  unto  yon,  partly  taken,  and  partly  of  its 
own  accord.  The  revenue  of  the  silver  mines  in 
Laurium,  and  whatsoever  other  profit  they  have 
from  their  land  or  from  their  courts  of  justice', 
will  presently  be  lost :  and,  which  is  worse,  their 
confederates  will  be  remiss  in  bringing  in  their 
revenue  :  and  will  care  little  for  the  Athenians,  if 
they  believe  once  that  you  follow  the  war  to  the 
utmost.  That  any  of  these  things  be  put  in  act 
speedily  and  earnestly,  men  of  LacedEemon,  it 
resteth  only  in  yourselves  :  for  I  am  confident,  and 


'  [That  is,  tfae  lire  hdiI  dead  fees  and  fines  arising  from  the  soJU 

slDck;5laves,ealUe,  trees,&c.  Am.]  of  its  owa  citizens,  ind  vbu  i* 

'  [The  (»urts  of  justice  would  moie  serious,  from  the  sjili  of  ihnr 

be  dosrd,  the  citizens'  whole  time  nllies,  who  wereobliged  tOTetoitla 

being  occupied  with  the  war :  and  the  tribunala  at  Athens.     Boeclb. 

the  slate   would   thereby  lose  the  See  v.  IH,  note.] 
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I  think  I  err  not,  that  all  these  things  are  possible 
to  be  done. 

92.  '*  Now  I  must  crave  this  :  that  I  be  neither 
the  worse  esteemed,  for  that  having  once  been 
thought  a  lover  of  my  country,  I  go  now  amongst 
the  greatest  enemies  of  the  same  against  it ;  nor 
yet  mistmsted,  as  one  that  speaketh  with  the  zeal 
of  a  fugitive.  For  though  I  fly  from  the  malice  of 
them  that  drave  me  out,  I  shall  not,  if  you  take  my 
counsel,  fly  your  profit.  Nor  are  you  enemies  so 
much,  who  have  hurt  but  your  enemies,  as  they 
are,  that  have  made  enemies  of  friends.  I  love 
not  my  country,  as  wronged  by  it,  but  as  having 
lived  in  safety  in  it^  Nor  do  I  think  that  I  do 
herein  go  against  any  country  of  mine  ;  but  that  I 
fiur  rather  seek  to  recover  the  country  I  have  not. 
And  he  is  truly  a  lover  of  his  country,  not  that 
refuseth  to  invade  the  country  he  hath  wrongfully 
lost :  but  that  desires*so  much  to  be  in  it,  as  by 
any  means  he  can  he  will  attempt  to  recover  it. 
I  desire  you  therefore,  Lacedaemonians,  to  make 
use  of  my  service  in  whatsoever  danger  or  labour 
confidently :  seeing  you  know,  according  to  the 
common  saying,  if  I  did  hurt  you  much  when  I  was 
your  enemy,  I  can  help  you  much  when  I  am  your 
friend.  And  so  much  the  more,  in  that  I  know 
the  state  of  Athens,  and  but  conjectured  at  yours. 
And  considering  you  are  now  in  deliberation  upon 
a  matter  of  so  extreme  importance,  I  pray  you 
think  not  much  to  send  an  army  both  into  Sicily 
and  Attica :  as  well  to  preserve  the  great  matters 


VI. 

^  ■  ■  "     . 

YKAR  XVII. 
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Oration  of 
Alcibiailet. 


'  ["I  retain  DOt  my  love  of  coun-    but  wherein  I  lived  in  safety  in  it 
tiy,  wherein  I  am  wronged  by  it,    as  one  of  the  citizens''.] 
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Ti.       tbat  are  there  witb  the  presence  of  a  small  part  irf 
"*""■      ■    your  force,  as  also  to  pull  down  the  power  of  the 
&C.41S-L    Athenians  both  present  and  to  come :  and  after- 
oilrtinoof"     wards  to  dwell  in  safety  yourselves,  and  to  have 
Aicibudn.     jjjg  leading  of  all  Greece  ;  not  forced,  but  volun- 
tary and  with  their  good  affection." 
TbeUcRicmon-     93.  Thos  spakc  Alcibiades.    And  the  Laceds- 
!^  Grii)^  monians,  though  before  this  they  had  a  purpose  of 
iBtoSidij.       their  own  accord  to  send  an  army  against  Athens, 
but  had  delayed  and  neglected  it':  yet  when  these 
particulars  were  delivered  by  him,  they  were  a 
great  deal  the  more  confirmed  in  the  same,  cod- 
ceiving  tbat  what  they  had  heard  was  firom  one 
that  evidently  knew  it.    Insomuch  as  they  had  set 
their  minds  already  upon  the  fortifying  of  Decelraa, 
and  upon  the  sending  of  some  succours  into  Sidty, 
for  the  present  ^    And  haviug  assigned  Gylippns 
the  SCO  of  Cleandridas,  unto  the  Syracosian  am- 
bassadors for  chief  commander^  they  willed  him 
to  consider,  both  with  them  and  the  Corinthians, 
how  best  for  their  present  means,  and  with  greatest 
speed,  some  help  might  be  conveyed  unto  them  in 
Sicily.     He  thereupon  appointed  the  Corinthians 
to  send  him  two  galleys  presently  to  Asine,  and  to 
furnish  the  rest  tbey  meant  to  send,  and  to  have 
them  ready  to  sail  when  occasion  should  serve. 
This  agreed  upon,  they  departed  from  Lacedsmon. 
The  AthmiMi       lu  the  meantime  the  galley  arrived  at  Athens, 
I^wo«^^   which  the  generals  sent  home  for   money  and 
hoiHiDCD.        horsemen.    And  the  Athenians  upon  hearing,  de- 

'  [npuipw/ui'iH ;'' bad  deluded  it         *  ["  And  appoinliog  GjUppus. 
thmui/A  rircamipntioti".]  tlic  sun  of  Cleaodridas,  commaiidei 

-  ["  Seuding  furtbwilb"',]  of  Uie  Syracusans".] 
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creed  to  send  both  provision  and  horsemen  *  to  the       vi. 

army.     So  the  wnter  ended :  and  the  seventeenth    ; j^^  \^~; 

year  of  this  war  written  by  Thucydides.  o^bVa 

94.  In  the  very  beginning  of  the  next  spring 
the  Athenians  in  Sicily  departed  from  Catana^  and 
sailed  by  the  coast  to  Megara  of  Sicily.  The  inha- 
bitants whereof,  in  the  time  of  the  tyrant  Gelon, 
the  Syraeusians  (as  I  mentioned  before)  had  driven 
out,  and  now  possess  the  territory  themselves. 
Landing  here,  they  wasted  the  fields  :  and  having 
assaulted  a  certain  small  fortress  of  the  Syraeu- 
sians, not  taking  it,  they  went  presently  back,  part 
by  land  and  part  by  sea,  unto  the  river  Tereas. 
And  landing  again  in  the  plain  fields,  wasted  the  The  Atbeniam 
same  and  burnt  up  their  com :  and  lighting  on  ^l^j!^^ 
some  Syraeusians,  not  many,  they  slew  some  of  ||j^^|f^ j^^* 
them  ;  and  having  set  up  a  trophy,  went  all  again 
on  board  their  galleys.    Thence  they  returned  to 
Catana,  and  took  in  victual :  then  with  their  whole 
army  they  went  to  Centoripa,  a  small  city  of  the 
Siculi;  which  yielding  on  composition,  they  de- 
parted, and  in  their  way  burnt  up  the  com  of  the 
Inessasans  and  the  Hyblaeans.     Being  come  again  They  receive 
to  Catana,  they  find  there  two  hundred  and  fifty  Zr^IZT 
horsemen^  arrived  from  Athens,  without  horses, 
though  not  without  the  furniture,  supposing  to  have 
horses  there :  and  thirty  archers  on  horseback,  and 
three  hundred  talents  of  silver. 

95.  The  same  spring  the  Lacedaemonians  led  forth  Thpr.ac<>d«inoD. 
their  army  against  Argos,  and  went  as  far  as  to  T^^  *"'^"*** 
Cleonae  :  but  an  earthquake  happening,  they  went 


*  ["  To  send  both  the  money  and        '  ["  The  250  horsemen":  those 
the  horsemen".]  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter.] 


(eia. 
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vf.       home  again.     Bnt^  the  Argives  invaded  the  terii^ 

tory  of  Thyrea,  confining  on  their  own ;  and  took 
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A  C.414.     a  great  booty  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  which  they 
The ArRivp*  take  sold  for  no  Icss  than  twenty-five  talents. 
ThTi^tu!'*'^ '"      Not  long  after ^  the  commons  of  Thespiae  set 
ThLTrt"'**^"P^"  them  that  had   the  government;    but  uot 
upon  the  few  .but  prevailing,    were    part    apprehended,    and    part 

with  ill  ftuccesii.  .  .,  .  .,         .  ,,         ,  , 

escaped   to  Athens,   the  Athenians^  bavmg  also 
aided  them. 

96.  The  Syracusians  the  same  summer,  when 
they  heard  that  the  Athenians  had  horsemen  sent 
to  them  from  Athens,  and  that  they  were  ready 
now  to  come  against  them,  conceiving  that  if  the 
Athenians  gat  not  Epipolae,  a  rocky  ground  and 
lying  just  against  the  city**,  they  would  not  be 
able,  though  masters  of  the  field,  to  take  in  the 
city  with  a  wall :  intended  therefore,  lest  the  enemy 
should  come  secretly  up,  to  keep  the  passages  by 
Epipoicahigh  which  there  was  access  unto  it  with  a  guard^  For 
S^'dty  d'^s^ra  ^^^  ^cst  of  thc  placc  IS  to  thc  outsidc  high  and 
steep,  falling  to  the  city  by  degrees,  and  on  the 
inside  wholly  subject  to  the  eye.  And  it  is  called 
by  the  Syracusians,  Epipolae®,  because  it  lieth 
above  the  level  of  the  rest.  The  Syracusians, 
coming  out  of  the  city  with  their  whole  power  into 
a  meadow  by  the  side  of  the  river  Anapus  betimes 
in  the  morning,  (for  Hermocrates  and  his  fellow- 
commanders  had  already  received  their  charge), 

'  ["  And  after  tbis".]  the  rest,  Oij/3at4tfv:  vulgo,  ABtfvaitir.] 
*  [**  And  the  same  summer,  not        *  ["  Overhanging  the  city".] 
lonjr  after"  ]  *  p'For  tliat  in   no  other  war 

'  ["  And  the  Thebaus  cominii;  to  could  they  get  up.     For  the  rest 

help,   were  part  apprehended  and  of  the  place"  ficc] 
part  escaped"   &c.      Bckker  and        •  [Anglice,  Owrton.'] 


cuse. 
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were  there  taking  a  view  of  their  arms :  but  *  first        vi. 
they  had  set  apart  seven  hundred  men  of  arms^ 
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under  the  leading  of  Diomilus,  an  outlaw  of  Andros,     a  c.414. 

both  to  guard  Epipote,  and  to  be  ready  together 

quickly  upon  any  other  occasion  wherein  there 

might  be  use  of  their  service.     97.  The  Athenians 

the  day  following,  having  been  already  mustered, 

came  from  Catana  with  their  whole  forces,  and 

landed  their  soldiers  at  a  place  called  Leon,  six  or 

aeven  furlongs  from  Epipote,  unperceived,  and  laid 

their  navy  at  anchor  under  Thapsus.    Thapsus  is 

ahnost  an  island,  lying  out  into  the  sea  and  joined 

to  the  land  with  a  narrow  isthmus  ;  not  far  from 

Syracuse,  neither  by  sea  nor  land      And  the  naval 

forces  of  the  Athenians,  having  made  a  pallisado 

across  the  said  isthmus,  lay  there  quiet  ^     But  the 

land  soldiers  marched  at  high  speed  towards  Epi- 

pote,  and  gat  up  by  Euryelus  before  the  Syracu- 

sians'  could  come  to  them  from  out  of  the  meadow, 

where  they  were  mustering.     Nevertheless  they 

came  on,  every  one  with  what  speed  he  could,  not 

only  Diomilus  with  his  seven  hundred,  but  the  rest 

also.     They  had  no  less  to  go  from  the  meadow 

than  twenty- five  furlongs,  before  they  could  reach 

the  enemy.    The  Syracusians  therefore  coming  up 

in  this  manner^,  and  thereby  defeated  in  battle  at 

'  ["  And  they  first  set  apart".]  fleet  at  Thapsos,  a  peninsula  pro- 

*  [**  And  the  Athenians  on  the  jecting  with  a  narrow  isthmus  into 

morrow  of  the  same  night  (that  is,  the  sea,  not  far  distant  from  Sjra- 

at  the  same  time  with  the  Syracu-  case  either  by  sea  or  laud) :  and 

sans)  were  renewing  their  army :  their  naval  forces  had  palisadoed  the 

(they  had  unperceived  put  in  with  isthmus,  and  were  lying  quiet  in 

their  army  from  Catana  at  the  place  Thapsos**.] 

called  Leon,  distant  from  Epipolae  '  ['^  Saw  them  or  could  come  to 

six  or  seven  stadia,  and  had  landed  them"  &c.] 

their  infaDtry,  and  stationed  their  *  [^*  Disorderly  manner*'.] 
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VI,       Epipolre,  withdrew  themselves  into  the  city.    Bat 

'^,^^\^„'    Diorailus  was  slain,  and  three  hundred  of  the  rest. 

A.c.*i4.     The  Athenians  after  this  erected  a  trophy,  and 

dkid^iuiUd.  delivered  to  the  Syracosiana  the  bodies  of  thar 

dead  under  truce  ;  and  came  down  the  next  day  to 

Ti»  AihcnUm  the  city.     But  when  none  came  out  to  g^ve  tbem 

kirtifj  l^ku.    battle,  they  retired  again  ;  and  built  a  fort  upOD 

Labdalum',  in  the  very  brink  of  the  precipices  of 

Epipolte,  on  the  side  that  looketh  towards  Me^ara, 

for  a  place  to  keep  their  utensils  and  money  in 

■when  they  went  out  either  to  fight  or  to  work. 

98.  Not  long  after,  there  came  unto  them  from 
Egesta  three  hundred  horsemen :  and  from  the 
Siculi,  namely'^  the  Naxians  and  some  others,  abont 
one  hundred  :  and  the  Athenians  had  of  their  own 
two  hundred  and  fifty  ;  for  which  they  had  horses, 
part  from  the  Egestaeans  and  Catanjeans,  and  part 
they  bought.  So  that  they  had  togetho*  in  the 
whole,  six  hundred  and  fifty  horsemen.  Having 
put  a  guard  into  I^abdalum,  the  Athenians  went 
down  to  Syca',  and  raised  there  a  wall  in  circle 
very  quickly  ;  so  that  they  struck  a  terror  into  the 
Syracusians  with  the  celerity  of  the  work.  Who 
therefore  coming  forth,  intended  to  have  givoi 
them  battle,  and  no  longer  to  have  neglected  the 
matter.  But  when  the  armies  were  one  set  agdnst 
the  other,  the  Syracusian  generals  perceiving  their 
own  to  be  in  disarray,  and  not  easily  to  be  em- 
battled, led  them  again  into  the  city,  save  only  a 

'  [A  canliDualion  of  the  tumuli  ihecitj.  {^a-n^:  bj  litv  and  Ciccra 

at  the  summit  of  Epipolie,  perliaps  written  Tfea  and  iTycAa.  TbdatUt 

so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  (Verr.  iv.)  speaks  of  »  temple  g( 

tlic  Greek  letter  lambda.  Gocll.]  Fortune  existing  in  that  diitiicL 

'  ["And  Naxians".]  — Tlie  "wall  inacirde'itllKwaU 

'  A  temple  of  Fonunc,  part  of  of  circumvallation.] 
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certain  part  of  their  horsemen  ;   which  staying,        vi. 
kept  the  Athenians  from  carrying  of  stone  and    '     ^     * 
Straggling  far  abroad  from  their  camp.     But  the     a.c.ih. 
Athenians  with  one  squadron^  of  men  of  arms,  toge- 
ther with  their  whole  number  of  horse,  charged 
the  horsemen  of  the  Syracusians  and  put  them  to 
flight :  of  whom  they  slew  a  part,  and  erected  a 
trophy  for  this  battle  of  horse. 

99.  The  next  day  the  Athenians  fell  to  work  riie  Athmmns 
upon  their  waU,  to  the  north  side  of  their  circular  iL'tn^:!! ll  "r 
wall^:  some  buildinfi:,  and  some  fetching  stone  and  '*'"  f"rtifi«»«"n 

^^  *-'  wJMTein  thej  lay 

timber,  which  they  still  laid  down  toward  the  place  tbo  waii  whore- 
called  Trogilos,  in  the  way  by  which  the  wail  The  city.**^' 
shoald  come  with  the  shortest  compass  from  the 
great  haven  to  the  other  sea.  The  Syracusians,  by 
the  persuasion  of  their  generals,  and  principally  of 
Hermocrates,  intended  not  to  hazard  battle  with 
their  whole  power  against  the  Athenians  any  more : 
but  thought  fit  rather,  in  the  way  where  the  Athe- 
nians were  to  bring  their  wall,  to  raise  a  counter- 
wall  ;  which,  if  they  could  but  do  before  the  wall 
of  the  Athenians  came  on,  it  would  exclude  their 
farther  building :  and  if  the  Athenians  should  set 
upon  them  as  they  were  doing  it,  they  might  send 
part  of  the  army  to  defend  it,  and  pre-occupate 

^  [^vM  /Ma :  '*  ODe  tribe^*.  From  ranged  in  their  tribes  (Herod,  vi. 

this,  amongst  other  passages,  it  ap-  111).    And  Nestor,  in  II.  ii.  3fi2, 

pears  that  the  Athenians  obsenred  bids  Agamemnon  separate  the  men 

the  custom,  common  amongst  other  by  tribes  and  phratris,  "so  that 

naticms,  of  retaining  the  distinction  tribe  may  support  tribe,  and  phra. 

of  tribes  in  the  arrangement  of  their  tria  phratria'*.  Hence  the  word  ^i- 

araiy.     Tlie  same  appears  of  the  Xo^rcc  is  used  by  Homer  for  fia^i?, 

Messenians,  in  iii.  90 :  of  the  Spar-  or  battle.] 

tans,  io  V.  15 :  and  of  the  Syracu-        ^  ["  The  Athenians  fell  to  work 

sans,  Ti.  100.     So  at  the  battle  of  upon  the  northern   part  of  their 

Marathon,  the  Athenians  were  ar-  wall  of  circumvailation".] 
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tbe  accesses  to  it  with  a  pallisado  :  and  if  diey 
would  come  with  their  whole  army  to  biDdertbeni, 
then  mast  they  also  be  forced  to  let  their  ovn 
n.work  stand  still.  Therefore  they  came  oat ;  and 
beginning  at  their  own  city,  drew  a  cross-wall 
beneath  the  circular  fortifications  of  the  Athenians ; 
and  set  wooden  turrets  upon  it,  made  of  tbe  olive 
trees  which  they  felled  in  the  ground  belonging  to 
the  temple.  The  Athenian  navy  was  not  yet  come 
aboat  into  the  great  baren  from  Thapsus,  but  the 
Syracusians  were'  masters  of  the  places  near  the 
sea ;  and  the  Athenians  brought  their  provision  to 
the  army  from  Thapsus  by  land. 

100.  The  Syrcusians,  when  they  thought  both 
their  pallisado  and  wall  sufficieut;  and  considering 
that  the  Athenians  came  not  to  impeach  them  in  the 
work,  as  they  that  feared  to  divide  their  army  and 
to  be  thereby  the  more  easy  to  be  fought  withal, 
and  that  also  hasted  to  make  an  end  of  their  own 
wall  wherewith  to  encompass  the  city,  left  one 
squadron-  for  a  guard  of  their  works,  and  retired 
with  the  rest  into  the  city.  And  the  Atheoiaos 
cut  off  the  pipes  of  their  conduits,  by  which  their 
water  to  drink  was  conveyed  under  ground  into 
the  town.  Aud  having  obser\'ed  also,  that  aboot 
noon  the  Syracusians  kept  within  their  tents,  and 


'  ["  Were  as  yet  masters".]  of  new  citizens:  aoil  at  iuch.72, 

-  itvX^v  fitav:  see  eh    !'>),not«.  tbe  number  uf  funerals  appeanW 

AmoMhelicvestliere  is  no  in  tbima-  he  fificen,  it  ma*  he  suppiited  that 

tiuii  uf  llie  iiunilier  of  tTi1>es  at  Sy-  as  in  Athens  tbe  generals  were  ten, 

mcuse-.  Turtlioiigb  atCoriulh  there  corresponding  to  the  ten  lribec,uid 

were  ei(;ht,  tliis  would  1>e  no  rule  llie    same  in    other    demncntical 

for  its  colony,  placed  undeT  such  stales,  so  in   Sjneuse   tbe  tribes 

dilTereut  uiruumstanccs,  and  receiv-  were  fifleen.     Of  the  aqueduci.ot 

iiig  fniin  time  t"  time  such  numbers  conduit,  the  traces  are  jet  estanL] 
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that  some  of  them  were  also  gone  into  the  city,        vi. 
and  that  such  as  were  remaining  at  the  pallisado 
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kept  but  negligent  watch  ;  they  commanded  three  a.c.4u. 
hundred  chosen  men  of  arms,  and  certain  other 
picked  out  and  armed  from  amongst  the  unarmed, 
to  run  suddenly  to  that  counter-wall  of  the  Syra- 
sians.  The  rest  of  the  army  divided  in  two,  went 
one  part  with  one  of  the  generals  to  stop  the  suc- 
cour which  might  be  sent  from  the  city  ;  and  the 
other  with  the  other  general  to  the  palisado  next 
to  the  gate*  [of  the  counter- wall] .  The  three  hun- 
dred assaulted  and  took  the  pallisado ;  the  guard 
whereof  forsaking  it,  fled  within  the  wall  into  the 
temple  ground:  and  with  them  entered  also  their 
pursuers  ;  but  after  they  were  in  were  beaten  out 
again  by  the  Syracusians,  and  some  slain,  both  of 
the  Argives  and  Athenians,  but  not  many.  Then 
the  whole  army  went  back  together,  and  pulled 
down  the  wall  and  plucked  up  the  pallisado  :  the 
pales  whereof  they  carried  with  them  to  their  camp, 
and  erected  a  trophy. 

101.  The  next  day,  the  Athenians  beginning  at  The  Athenian* 
their  circular  walP,  built  onwards  to  that  crag  own  fortifictiMn 
over  the  marshes,  which  on  that  part  of  Epipolae  ^^^^  a^^Ti 
looketh  to  the  great  haven,  and  by  which  the  way  ^»^»- 
to  the  haven,  for  their  wall  to  come  through  the 

'  [HvXic,  iDodo  est  portula  iDuni-  begun  in  cb.99. — Hanc  celeritatem 
menti  alicujus,  per  quam  milites  circummunitionis  si  quis  cum  Plu- 
pnnidii  ezeuDt  et  intrant,  plerum-  tarcbo  miretur,  comparet  Fpipulas 
que  palis  a  subito  bostium  impetu  viginti  diebus  muro  triginta  stadi- 
miiDita :  modo,  est  portula  postica  orum  circuradatas  apud  Diodorum 
nKeoium  urbis.  Hie,  irvXic  est  por-  xiv.  18*.  comparet  ingentia  opera 
tnla  partis  urbis,  quse  ex  Temenite  circa  Carthaginem  spatio  viginti  die- 
in  Epipolas  feiebat  Goeller.]  rum  noctiumque  a  Scipione  ducta, 

'  [**  Beginning  from  tbeir  wall  et  obsidionem  Nnmantiip.  Goeller. 

ofdrcauiTallation*'.  It  was  already  See  Plutarcb.  Nicias,  17.] 
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VI.       plahi  and  marsh,  was  the  shortest.     As  this  was 
doing,  the  Syracusians  came  ont  again  and  made 
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A.C.4I4.     another  pallisado,  beginning  at  the  city,  through 


Ol.01.2. 


the  middle  of  the  marsh ;  and  a  ditch  at  the  side 
of  it,  to  exclude  the  Athenians  from  bringing  their 
wall  to  the  sea.  But  the  Athenians,  when  they 
had  finished  their  work  as  far  as  to  the  crag, 
assaulted  the  pallisado  and  trench  of  the  Syraca- 
sians  again.  And  having  commanded  their  galleys 
to  be  brought  about  from  Thapsus  into  the  great 
haven  of  Sjrracuse,  about  break  of  day  went 
straight  down  into  the  plain ;  and  passing  through 
the  marsh,  where  the  ground  was  clay  and  firmest, 
The  Athraians  [and  partly]  upon  boards  and  planks,  won  both 
Mdo  l^hi!** '  the  trench  and  pallisado,  all  but  a  small  part, 
betimes  in  the  morning ;  and  the  rest  not  long 
after.  And  here  also  they  fought ;  and  the  victory 
fell  to  the  Athenians :  the  Syracusians,  those  of 
the  right  wing,  fled  to  the  city ;  and  they  of  the 
left,  to'  the  river.  The  three  hundred  chosra 
Athenians,  desiring  to  cut  off  their  passage,  marched 
at  high  speed  towards  the  bridge.  But  the  Syra- 
cusians fearing  to  be  prevented,  (for  most  of  the 
horsemen  were  in  this  nuraber)^  set  upon  these 
three  hundred  :  and  putting  them  to  flight,  drave 
them  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  Athenians,  and 
following  affrighted  also  the  foremost  guard*  of  the 
fAnmchiu  daiD.  wing.  Lamachus  seeing  this,  came  to  aid  them 
with  a  few  archers  from  the  left  wring  of  their  own, 

»  ["  J5y  the  river'':  that  is,  to-  »  [4  xpiini  ^vXojci}.  Velim  do- 
wards  the  hridp:e.3  ceri  qufenam  in  pufnia  sit  wfAr^ 

•  ["  But  the  Syracusans  fearinjf  ^vXtKif  cornuum.     Intorim  saipi- 

to  be  prevented,  and  also  havin^^  cari  licebit,  fortassis  lepfendum  effe 

there  tlic  ^cater  part  of  their  horse-  ^vX^  :  vide  cap.  9R.  Duk.    Arnold 

men,  set  upon"  \c.]  has  adopted  ^vX^.] 
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and  with   [all]    the  Argivcs :  and  passine;  over  a        vi. 
certain  ditch,  having  but  few  with  him,  was  de-    ;^^„  \,y^^^^ 
serted  and  slain*  with  some  six  or  seven  more.     ^-^^^^ 
These  the  Syracusians  hastily  snatched  np,  and 
carried  into  a  place  of  safety  beyond  the  river ^: 
and  when  they  saw  the  rest  of  the  Athenian  army 
coming  towards  them,  they  departed.     102.    In 
the  meantime,  they  that  fled  at  first  to  the  city, 
seeing  how  things  went,  took   heart  again;  and 
re-embattled  themselves  against  the  same  Athenians 
that  stood  ranged  against  them  before  ;  and  withal 
sent  a  certain  portion  of  their  army  against  the 
circniar  fortification  of  the  Athenians  upon  Epi- 
pote ;  supposing  to  find  it  without  defendants,  and 
80  to  take  it.     And  they  took  and  demolished  the  Nidiw,  aji^niioti 
outworks  ten  plethers*  in  length :  but  the  circle  feudethT"^* 
itself  was  defended  by  Nicias,  who  chanced  to  be 
left  within  it  for  infirmity.     For  he  commanded 
his  servants  to  set  fire  on  all  the  engines,  and 
whatsoever  wooden  matter  lay  before  the  wall: 
knowing  there  was  no  other  possible  means  to  save 
themselves  for  want  of  men.    And  it  fell  out  ac- 
cordingly :  for  by  reason  of  this  fire  they  came 
no  nearer,  but  retired.     For  the  Athenians  having 
by  this  time  beaten  back  the  enemy  below,  were 
coming  up  to  relieve  the  circle  :  and  their  galleys 
withal  (as  is  before  mentioned)  were  going  about 
from  Thapsus  into  the  great  haven.     Which  they 
aboye  perceiving,  speedily  made  away,  they  and 


*  [^  AdcI  being  deserted  by  all  Olynipieium.    See  chap.  75.] 
boUfewof  those  that  had  passed  the        '  The  plether,  acconling  to  Sui- 

£tdi  with  him,  was  slain  with"  &c.]  das,  contains  68  cubits.  [The  cubit 

'  [Beyond  the  mer  they  were  was  a  foot  and  a  half:  the  pletliron 

in  safety,  having  possession  of  the  is  said  by  Goeller  to  be  100  feet] 
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the  whole  army  of  the  Syracusians,  into  the"Til 
■    with  opinion   that  they   could  no    longer  Hindi 
them,  with  the  strength  they  now  had,  from  bring 
iiig  their  wall  through  unto  the  sea. 

103.  After  this  the  Athenians  erected  a  troph; 
and  delivered  to  the  Syracusians  their  dead  nnd( 
truce:  and  they  on  the  other  side  delivered  to  the 
Athenians  the  body  of  Lainachns  and  of  the  rest 
slain  with  him.  And  their  whole  army,  both  lam 
and  sea  forces,  being  now  together,  they  began  to 
enclose  the  Syracusians  with  a  double  wall  fron 
Epipolie  and  the  rocks  nnto  the  sea-side.  The  ne- 
cessaries of  the  army  were  supplied  from  all  parts 
of  Italy.  And  many  of  the  Siculi,  who  befor 
stood  aloof  to  observe  the  way  of  fortune,  tool 
part  now  with  the  Athenians ;  to  whom  came  alsi 
three  penteconteri  [long  boats  of  fifty  oars  a-piecej 
from  Hetruria  ;  and  divers  other  ways  their  hope* 
were  nourished.  For  the  Syracusians  also,  when 
there  came  no  help  from  Peloponnesus,  made  no 
longer  account  to  subsist  by  war  ;  but  conferred, 
both  amongst  themselves  and  with  Nicias,  of  com- 
position ;  for  Laniachus  being  dead,  the  sole  com- 
mand of  the  army  was  in  him.  And  though  nothing 
were  concluded,  yet  many  things  (as  was  likely 
with  men  perplexed,  and  now  more  straitly  besieged 
than  before)  were  propounded  unto  Nicias,  and 
more  amongst  themselves.  And'  the  present 
success  had  also  spread  some  jealousy  amonj 
u  them,  one  of  another.  And  they  discharged 
generals  under  whose  conduct  this  happened,  as 
their  harm  had  come  either  from  their  unluckim 


'  [**  For  Ihc  present  ill  r 


'■  Sic] 
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or  from  their  perfidionsness :  and  chose  Heracleides,       vi. 
Eacles,  and  Tellias  in  their  places.  *     '~;7 

104.  Whilst  this  passed,  Gylippus  of  Lacedae-     a.c.414. 
mon  and  the  Corinthian  galleys  were  already  at  Gyiippus  de- 
Leacas,  purposing  with  all  speed  to  go  over  into  ^d^ki^to^^o 
Sicily.    But  when  terrible  reports  came  unto  them  ^*^^- 
from  all  hands,  agreeing  in  an  untruth,  that  Syra- 
cuse was  already  quite  enclosed,  Gylippus  had 
hope  of  Sicily  no  longer;  but  desiring  to  assure  Italy, 
he  and  Pythen  a  Corinthian,  with  two  Laconic  and 
two  Corinthian  galleys,  with  all  speed  crossed  the 
Ionic  sea  to  Tarentum  :  and  the  Corinthians  were 
to  man  ten  galleys  of  their  own,  two  of  Leucas, 
and  three  of  Ambracia,  and  come  after.     Gylippus 
went  first  from  Tarentum  to  Thurii,  as  ambassador, 
by  his  father's  right,  who  was  free  of  the  city  of 
Tarentum  ^ :  but  not  winning  them  to  his  side,  he 

*  ["  Went  first  on  an  embassy  kings,  gerontes,  ephors,  generals, 

from  Taientam  to  Thurii,  on  the  all  alike:  but  to  explain  how  the 

strength  of  his  father's  baring  been  practice  could  exist   consistently 

a  citizeo  of  the  latter  p]ace'\  Both  with  the  banishment  from  the  state 

father  and  son  are  a  striking  ex-  of  the  precious  metals.   Of  its  uni- 

ample  of  the  singular  venality  of  rersal  prevalence  the  uracle  leaves 

the  Spartan  character.    The  father  no  doubt :  a  ^iXoxpij/xaria  <riraprav 

Cleandridas,  the  counsellor  of  king  h\Ci^  aXXo  ll  ohUv^  "  avarice,  and 

Pleisloanax  (v.  16),  was  charged  nothing  else,  will  be  the  ruin  of 

with  receiving  a  bribe  from  Pericles  Sparta".   See  Herm.  §  4  6.  — Clean- 

(A.C.  445)  to  withdraw  their  army,  dridashad  been  of  eminent  serviceto 

when  invading  Attica    after    the  the  Thuriuns,  in  concluding  a  peace 

battle  of  Coroneia  (iii.  e^^  note),  between  them  and  the  Tarentines, 

Cleandridas  fled  from  his  trial,  was  with  whom  they  were  at  war:  which 

condemned  to  death  in  his  absence,  was  followed  in  433  by  the  found- 

and  finished  his  days  in  a  voluntary  ing  of   Heracleiu.      The  earliest 

exile.    The  son  Gylippus,  charged  mention  of  the  Lucanians  is  on  the 

with  a  like  offence,  ended  his  life  occasion  of  the  skill  and  courage 

by  starvation.  The  difficulty  is,  not  displayed  by  him  in  leading  the 

merely  to  account  for  an  unusually  Thurians  against  them.    But  in 

strong  propensity  to  a  vice,  which  389  the  Thurians  were  defeated, 

seems  to  have  prevailed  amongst  and  almost  exterminated  near  Laos, 

VOL.  IX.  Q 
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Ti.       put  out  agiuD,  and  sailed  aloi^  the  coast  of  Italy. 
'^^„^;_    Passiiig  by  the  Terinsean  gulf,  he  was  put  from  the 
A.c.*i*.     shore  by  a  wind  which  in  that  quarter  bloweth 
strongly  against  the  north',  and  driven  into  the 
main  sea ;    and   after   another   extreme   tempest 
brought  in  again  into  Tarentum  :  where  he  drew 
up  SDch  of  his  galleys  as  had  been  hurt  by  the 
Mdu  dMpi»tb  weather,  and  repaired  them.     Nieias,  hearing  that 
aj^^      he  came,  contemned  the  small  number  of  his  gal- 
leys, as  also  the  Thurians  had  before,  supposing 
them  furnished  as  for  piracy:  and  appointed  do 
watch  for  them  yet. 

105.  About  the  same  time  of  this  summer,  the 
Lacedaemonians  invaded  the  territory  of  Aigos, 
they  and  their  confederates  :  and  wasted  a  great 
part  of  their  land.  And  the  Athenians  aided  the 
Argives  with  thirty  galleys:  which  most  apparently 
broke  the  peace  between  them  and  the  Lacedae- 
monians. For  before,  they  went  out  from  Pjlus 
with  the  Argives  and  Mantineans,  but  in  the  na- 
ture of  freebooters ;  and  that  also  not  into  Laconia, 
but  other  parts  of  Peloponnesus^.  Nay,  when  the 
Argives  have  often  entreated  them  but  only  to  land 
with  their  arms  in  Laconia,  and  having  wasted 
never  so  little  of  their  territory  to  return,  they 
■would  not.  But  now,  under  the  conduct  of  Pytho- 
dorus,  Leespodius,  and  Demaratus,  they  landed  in 
the  territory  of  Epidaarus  Limera,  and  in  Prasis, 


of  wbich  the  Lucanians  bad  made  valov  imXitm',  are  incapable  of  n- 

tbemsetves  masters.     See  Niebuhr,  planation,  and  by  Goellet  are  in- 

Tol.  i.  p.  06.]  eluded  in  biaukets.] 

'  ['*  fij  a  wind  sitting  in  the  *  ["  And  that  rather  about  Ibe 

north":  that  ia,  blowing  /rant  the  rest  of  PelupoDDesua,  than  into 

north.    The  words  oitA  riv  ript-  Laconia".] 
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and  there  and  in  other  places  wasted  the  country :  vr. 
and  gave  unto  the  Lacedaemonians  a  most  lusti-  ^ 
fiable  cause  to  fight  against  the  Athenians.  After  a.c.4u. 
this,  the  Athenians  being  departed  from  Argos 
with  their  galleys,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  gone 
likewise  home,  the  Argives  invaded  Phliasia  :  and 
when  they  had  wasted  part  of  their  territory,  and 
killed  some  of  their  men,  returned. 


Q  ^ 
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Gylippus  arriveth  at  Syracuse :  checketh  the  fortune  of  the 
Athenians :  and  cutteth  off  their  works  with  a  counter-waH 
— The  Lacedaemonians  invade  Attica  and  fortify  Deceleia-— 
The  confederates  of  each  side  are  solicited  for  supplies  to  be 
sent  to  Syracuse. — Two  battles  fought  in  the  great  haven: 
in  the  first  of  which  the  Syracusians  are  beaten,  in  the  second 
superior. — Demosthenes  arriveth  with  a  new  army:  and 
attempting  the  works  of  the  enemy  in  Epipolae  by  night,  is 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter  of  his  men. — They  fight  the 
third  time :  and  the  Syracusians  having  the  victory,  block  up 
the  haven  with  boats. — A  catalogue  of  the  confederates  on 
each  side. — They  fight  again  at  the  bars  of  the  haven :  where 
the  Athenians  losing  their  galleys,  prepare  to  march  away  by 
land. — In  their  march  they  are  afflicted,  beaten,  and  fioallj 
subdued  by  the  Syracusians. — The  death  of  Nicias  and  De- 
mosthenes, and  misery  of  the  captives  in  the  quarry. — ^Which 
happened  in  the  ninteenth  year  of  this  war. 

VII.       1.  Gylippus  and  Pythen,  having  repaired  their 
' — ' — ^    galleys,  from  Tarentum  went  along  the  coast  to 

TKAE  XVIII.        O  J      7  O^         ^ 

A.C.414     Locri  Epizephyrii*.    And  upon  certain  intelligence 

vIL*  91.8. 

'  [These  Locrians,  who  take  their  tion  of  their  city ;  hesides  which  the 

name  from  the  promontory  Epize-'^  Spartans  are  said  to  have  colonized 

phyrium,  were  for  the  most  part  Locri  in  the  first  Messenian  war. 

descendants  of  the  Ozolian  and  It  may  therefore  he  considered  as  a 

Opuntian  Locrtans.butSyracusans  Doric  state:  its  constitution  was 

contributed  largely  to  the  founda-  oligarchical,and  in  this  state  as  well 
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ow,  that  Syracuse  was  not  wholly  enclosed,  but       vii. 
wming  with  an  army  there  was  entrance  still  by    ;,.,\;|^ 
Epipolfc ;  they  consulted  whether  it  were  better     a,.c.4ii. 
to  take  Sicily  on  their  right  hand,  and  adventure  ariiprutu-i 
into  the  town  by  sea ;  or  on  the  left,  and  so  first  to  (^'^"sl^^ 
go  to  Hiinera,  and  then  taking  along  both  them  and 
as  many  other  as  they  could  get  to  their  side,  to  go 
into  it  by  land.     And  it  was  resolved  to  go  to 
I  liraera  :  the  rather>  because  the  four  Attic  galleys, 
wliieh  Nicias,  though  he  contemned  them  before, 
had  now  when  be  heard  they  were  at  Locri  sent 
to  wait  for  them,  were  not  arrived  yet  at  Rhegium. 
Having  prevented   this  guard,   they   crossed  the 
strait:  and  touching  at  Rhegium  and  Messana  by 
the  way,  came  to  Himera.     Being  there,  they  pre- Thr.j  iwUhe 
vailed  so  far  with  the  Himereeans,  that  tbey  notHin^i""'"' 
only  followed  them  to  the  war  themselves,  but  also 
furnished  with  armour  such  of  Gylippus  and  Py- 
hen's  mariners  as  wanted:  for  at   Himera  they 
tad  drawn  their  galleys  to  laud.     They  likewise 
nt  to  the  Selinuutians,  to  meet  them  at  a  place 
Bigned  with  their  whole  army-    The  Geloans  also, 
pd  other'  of  the  Siculi,  promised  to  send  them 
jfces,  though  not  many :  being  much  the  wiUinger 
to  come  to  the  side,  both  for  that  Archonidas  waa 
lately  dead,  (who  reigning  over  some  of  the  Siculi 
in  those  part's,  and  being  a  man  of  uo  mean  power, 
was  friend  to  the  Athenians),  and  also  for  that 
Oytippus  seemed  to  come  from  Lacedasmon  with 


I  Opu*  atv   fnutiil   the  liundred  liy  llir  liuvs  giten  to  ihrm  by /n- 

~      wbicb  by  vittue  ot  their  Icuciis  nlmut  fiSi)  A.C.:  ilie  eitT- 

rrilalHTKCsh)irci>f  ilie  IImI  written  cwlu  wliivli  exUleil  in 

iheir  iJialui'i  moreover  GreH.-e.  Sec  Muel-  iii,  1 1.] 


5  gon 


'  ["  And  r 


B  of  th*  Sikeli".] 
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VII. 


VBAR   XVIII. 

A.(;4U. 
Ol.91.3. 


The  Corinfblau 
gdlffTs  left  bj 
Gjrlippiis.  make 
haste  ofti  r  lain : 
and  Gntifo'liis 
arriving  fmt, 
keejMth  th<>  Sj. 
racusians  fr'tm 
eompountling. 


Gjlippiw  arriv 
eth  at  SjraciiM* 


a  good  will  to  the  business.  Gylippus,  taking  with 
him  of  his  own  mariners  and  sea-soldiers,  for  whom 
he  had  gotten  arms,  at  the  most  seven  hundred, 
and  Himera^ns  with  armour  and  without  in  the 
whole  one  thousand,  and  one  hundred  horse,  and 
some  light-armed  Selinuntians,  with  some  few 
horse  of  the  Geloans,  and  of  the  Siculi  in  all  about 
one  thousand,  marched  with  these  towards  Sy- 
racuse. 

2.  In  the  meantime,  the  Corinthians  with  the 
rest  of  their  galleys  putting  to  sea  from  Leucas, 
made  after  [as  they  were]  every  one  with  what 
speed  he  could  :  and  Gongylus,  one  of  the  Corinth- 
ian commanders,  though  the  last  that  set  forth, 
arrived  first  at  Syracuse  with  one  galley,  and  but 
a  little  before  the  coming  of  Gylippus.  And  finding 
them  ready  to  call  an  assembly  about  an  end  of  the 
war,  he  hindered  them  from  it,  and  put  them  into 
heart :  relating,  how  both  the  rest  of  the  galleys 
were  coming,  and  also  Gylippus  the  son  of  Clean- 
dridas  for  general,  sent  unto  them  by  the  Laceds- 
monians.  With  this  the  Syracusians  were  re-con- 
firmed, and  went  presently  out  with  their  whole 
army  to  meet  him  :  for  they  understood  now  that 
he  was  near\  He,  having  taken  legas,  a  fort,  in 
his  way,  as  he  passed  through  the  territory  of  the 
Siculi,  and  embattled  his  men,  cometh  to  Epipolae : 
and  getting  up  by  Euryelus,  where  also  the  Athe- 
nians had  gotten  up  before,  marched  together  with 
the  Syracusians  towards  the  wall  of  the  Athenians. 
At  the  time  when  he  arrived,  the  Athenians  had 
finished  a  double  wall  of  seven  or  eight  furlongs 


'  [**  For  they  understood  that  he  was  already  near"'.] 
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towards  the  great  haven  ^;  save  only  a  little  next      vn. 
the  sea,  which  they  were  yet  at  work  on.    And  on 


TBAB  XTIII. 


the  other  side  of  their  circle,  towards  Trogilus  and  a.c.414. 
the  other  sea,  the  stones  were  for  the  most  part  laid 
ready  upon  the  place :  and  the  work  was  left  in 
some  places  half,  and  in  some  wholly  finished.  So 
great  was  the  danger  that  Syracuse  was  now 
brought  into. 

3.  The  Athenians,  at  the  sudden  coming  on  of  oyiippus  offer. 
Gylippus,  though  somewhat  troubled  at  first,  yet  f^.'^fi^e^Sy"' 
put  themselves  in  order  to  receive  him.    And  he,  fruce  to  be  gone 

*  in. 

making  a  stand  when  he  came  near,  sent  a  herald 
to  them ;  saying,  that  if  they  would  abandon  Sicily 
within  five  days  with  bag  and  baggage,  he  was 
content  to  give  them  truce.  Which  the  Athe- 
nians contemning,  sent  him  away  without  any 
answer.  After  this,  they  were  putting  themselves 
into  order  of  battle  one  against  another :  but 
Gylippus  finding  the  Syracusians  troubled,  and 
not  easily  falling  into  their  ranks,  led  back  his 
army  in  a  more  open  ground.  Nicias  led  not  the 
Athenians  out  against  him,  but  lay  still  at  his 
own  fortification.  And  Gylippus  seeing  he  came 
not  up,  withdrew  his  army  into  the  top  called 
Temenites^;  where  he  lodged  all  night.  The  next 
day,  he  drew  out  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  and 
embattled  them  before  the  fortification  of  the 
Athenians,  that  they  might  not  send  succour  to 
any  other  place  ;  but  a  part  also  they  sent  to  the  The  sjTaciwiani 
fort  of  Labdalum,  and  took  it,  and  slew  all  those  ^*" 

*  [*'  And  he  chanced  to  come  at  harbour,  of  seven  or  eight  stadia : 

the  critical  moment,  at  which  the  save*'  &c.] 

Athenians  had  already  finished  a  *  [That  is,  the  rock  which  sepa- 

double  wall  reaching  to  the  great  rated  Tycha  and  Neapolis.] 
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VII.       they  found  within  it :  for  the  place  was  out  of 

TBAE  xviiL    sight  to  the  Athenians.    The  same  day  the  Syra- 

A.C.4U.     cusians  ako  took  an  Athenian  galley,  as  it  entered 

into  the  great  haven. 

The  sjracustaDs     4.  After  this,  the  Syraeusians  and  their  confede- 

wwdsVrouKh^  rates  began  a  wall  through  Epipolae,  from  the  city 

^P^J^.^*^*'^  towards  the  single  cross  walP  upwards  :  that  the 

of  the  wall  of    Athenians,  unless  they  could  hinder  it,  might  be 

excluded  from  bringing  their  own  wall  any  further 

on.     And  the  Athenians  by  this  time,  having  made 

an  end  of  their  wall  to  the  sea,  were  come  up 

again :  and  Gylippus  (for  some  part  of  the  wall 

was  but  weak)  rising  with  his  army  by  night,  went 

to  assault  it.     But  the  Athenians  also  knowing  it, 

(for  they  lodged  all  night  without  the  wall),  went 

presently  to  relieve  it :  which  Gylippus  perceiving, 

again  retired^.      And  the  Athenians,  when  they 

had  built  it  higher,  kept  the  watch  in  this  part 

themselves :  and  divided  the  rest  of  the  wall  to 

The  AtheiiiaLs  thc  chaTgc  of  their  confederates.     Also  it  seemed 
forufynenimy.  ^^^j  ^^  j^j^j^  ^^  ^^^.^j^  ^^^  pj^^^  ^^jj^^  Plemmy- 

rium.  It  is  a  promontory  over  against  the  city, 
which  shooting  into  the  entrance  of  the  great 
haven  straiteneth  the  mouth  of  the  same  :  which 
fortified,  he  thought  would  facilitate  the  bringing 
in  of  necessaries  to  the  army.  For  by  this  means, 
their  galleys  might  ride  nearer  to  the  haven^of 
the  Syraeusians :  and  not  upon  every  motion  of 
the  navy  of  the  enemies,  to  be  to  come  out  against 

*  [irpbQ  t6  lyKapmov :  "  towards  that  is,  tbeir  waU  of  circumvalla- 

the  cross  wall  of  the  Syracusans^* :  tion,  which  ran  across  this  new  wall. 

that  is,  so  as  to  meet  the  former  cross  Thirl. — "  in  a  cross  direction" :  that 

wall,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  is,  across  the  Athenian  wall.  Am.] 
Athenians,  vi.  100.  G61.—'* towards        '  ["  Retreated  hastily".] 
the  cross  wall  of  the  AUienians*^ :        '  The  lesser  haven,  [Laccius]. 
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them,  as  they  were  before,  from  the  bottom  of  the       vii, 
[ffreat]  haveu.     And  he  had  his  mind  set  ehiefly    ,7^ 
now  npon  the  war  by  sea:  seeing  bis  hopes  by      a' *i 
land  diminished   since   the   arrival   of   Gylippus, 
Having  therefore  drawn  his  army  and  galleys  to 
that  place,  he  built  about   it  three  fortificatious, 
wherein  he  placed  his  baggage ;  and  where  now 
also  lay  at  road  both  his  great  vessels  of  carriage, 
and  the  nimblest  of  his  galleys'.     Hereupon  prin- 
cipally ensued  the  fii-st  occasion  of  the  great  loss 
of  his  sea  soldiers.     For  having  but  little  water, 
and  that  far  to  fetch,  and  his  mariners  going  out 
also  to  fetch  in  wood,  they  were  continually  inter- 
cepted by  the  Syracusian  horsemen,    that    were 
masters  of  the  field.     For  the  third  part  of  the 
^-Syracusian  cavalry  were  quartered  in  a  little  town 
^kdled  Olympieium^  to  keep  those  in  Plemmyrium 
HPom  going  abroad  to  spoU  the  country.     Nicias  K>eiu  •« 
was  advertised  moreover  of  the  coming  of  the  rest  iTlii'in -■i'l* 
of  the  Corinthian  galleys  :  and  sent  out  a  guard  of  [J^,^"!^",^ 
twenty  galleys,  with  order  to  wait  for  them  about"** 
[..ocri  and  Rhegium,  and  the  passage  there  into 
Sicily. 

Kb.  Gylippus  in  the  meantime  went  on  with  theBrHpi™ 
hll  through  Epipolo!,  using  the  stones  laid  ready  urifisbMhaiaT. 
Wre  by  the  Athenians";  and  withal  drew  out  the  Ill'.Si^i 
yracusians    and   their   confederates    beyond    t^ie  ||l"',h^^!jt^ 
point  of  the  same,  and  ever  as  he  brought  them  ^f  fintJin!  hi, 

'        ,  ,  .  ,      .  ,  ,     ,         .    ,         .  -Jl,»nduH-r; 

forth  put  them  into  thetr  order;  and  the  Athenians,  ndudfliib* 


'  ["  Anil  hi»  li},'liiiiijr  pillejs".)  UimiKlves ;  and  kept  the  Sjncu- 

*  [^  At  Policbne  near  itic  Olj'ra-  ssnn  nnd   their  allin  conttnuall]' 

'.  Gotllet.]  drjwn  out  nnil  iu  tuttln  nm;  in 

^  Vring  tli«  Mimtf  whicb  tlie  advanoe  <•!  Uic  wall.      And    tlio 

uu  bad  l-rUiK  laid  tlieic  tot  AtheniaDt,  on  th«  otfaet  Nde,  hi.''] 
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VI J.       on  the  other  side,  embattled  themselves  against 
' — ' — '    them.     Gylippus,  when  he  saw  his  time,  began  the 
A.C.414.     battle  :  and  being  come  to  hands,  they  fought  be- 
proce^iing  of    tween  the  fortifications  of  them  both,  where  the 
A^l^  *''®    Syracusians  and  their  confederates  had  no  nse  at 
all  of  their  horsemen.    The  Syracusians  and  their 
confederates  being  overcome,  and  the  Athenians 
having  given  them  truce  to  take  up  their  dead  and 
erected  a  trophy,  Gylippus  assembled  the  army, 
and  told  them,  that  this  was  not  theirs,  but  his 
own  fault ;  who  by  pitching  the  battle  so  far  within 
the  fortifications,  had  deprived  them  of  the  use 
both  of  their  cavalry  and  darters  ;  and  that  there- 
fore he  meant  to  bring  them  on  again :  and  wished 
them  to  consider,  that  for  forces  they  were  nothing 
inferior  to  the  enemy ;  and  for  courage,  it  were  a 
thing  not  to  be  endured,  that  being  Pelopounesians 
and  Dorians,  they  should  not  master  and  drive  out 
of  the  country  Ionian s,  islanders,  and  a  rabble  of 
mixed  nations. 

6.  After  this,  Avhen  he  saw  his  opportunity,  he 
brought  out  the  array  again.  Nicias  and  the  Athe- 
nians, who  thought  it  necessary,  if  not  to  begin 
the  battle,  yet  by  no  means  to  set  light  by  the  wall 
in  hand*:  (for  by  this  time  it  wanted  but  little  of 
passing  the  point  of  theirs,  and  proceeding,  would 
give  the  enemy  advantage,  both  to  win  if  he  fought, 
and  not  to  fight  unless  he  listed)^:  did  therefore 
also  set  forth  to  meet  the  Syracusians.  Gylippus, 
when  he  had  drawn  his  men  of  arms  farther  with- 

^  ["  The  wall   which  was  now  they    fought   and    conqueied,  or 

drawing  near  to  theirs".]  whether  they  fought  not":  that  is, 

'  ["And  proceeding,  would  make  victor)-  would  no  longer  be  of  tny 

it  all  one  to  the  Athenians  whether  use  to  them.  Gocll  ] 
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;  tlie  walls  than  he  had  done  before,  gave  the       vii. 
His  horsemen  and  darters  he  placed  upon    ,7^7*;^ 

•  flank  of  the  Athenians,  in  groimd  enough,  to  a-lmh. 
which  neither  of  their  walls  extended.  And  these 
lion^nien,  after  the  fight  was  begun,  charging  upon 
the  left  wing  of  the  Athenians  next  them,  put  them 
to  flight :  hy  which  means  the  rest  of  the  army 
was  by  the  Syracusians  overcome  hkewise,  and 
driven  headlong  within  their  fortifications.  The 
night  following,  tbe  Syracusians  brought  up  their 
wall  beyond  the  wall  of  the  Athenians,  so  as  they 
could  no  longer  hinder  them,  but  should  be  utterly 
unable,  though  masters  of  the  field,  to  enclose 
the  city. 

7-  After  this,  the  other  twelve  galleys  of  the  Th. «« oniw 
Corinthians,  Ambraciotes,  and  Leucadians,  unde- 51^,7i'X^" 
jcried  of  the  Athenian  galleys  that  lay  iu  wait  for  1^"^^^™^,°' 
them,  entered  the  haven,  under  the  command  0*^""'^^""* 
Erasiuides,  a  Corinthian  :  and  helped  the  Syracu- 
sians to  finish  what  remained  to  the  cross  wall'. 

Now  fiylippvis  went  up  atid  down  Sicily,  raising  ojUppii.i«<-ui 
force*,  both  for  sea  and  land,  and  soliciting  to  his  j|!™[I^''?|,^V^ 
*ide  all  such  cities  as  formerly  either  had  not  been''*™'™ 
forward,  or  had  wholly  abstained  from  the  war. 
Other  ambassadors  also,  both  of  the  Syracusians 
iuid  Corinthians,  were  sent  to  Lacedjcmon  and 
th»  to  procure  new  forces  to  be  transported 
r  in  ships  or  boats,  or  how  they  could ;  be- 
:  the  Athenians  had  also  sent  to  Athens  for  the 


tBWrwH    i^tlwlnterwlj 
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A.C.414. 
Ol.91.3. 


Niciaa  writeth  to 
Athens  for  nap- 
ply,  and  to  be 
eased  of  bis 
chaige. 


Tbe  Athenians 
besiege  Amphi> 
polls. 


The  end  of  the 

eighteenth 

Slimmer. 


like.  In  the  meantime,  the  Syracusians  both 
manned  their  navy,  and  made  trial  of  themselyefli^ 
as  intending  to  take  in  hand  that  part  also :  and 
were  otherwise  exceedingly  encouraged. 

8.  Nicias  perceiving  this,  and  seeing  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  and  his  own  necessities  daily  increas- 
ing, he  also  sent  messengers  to  Athens,  both  at 
other  times  and  often,  upon  the  occasion  of  every 
action  that  passed  :  and  now  especially,  as  finding 
himself  in  danger,  and  that  unless  they  quickly 
sent  for  those  away  that  were  there  already,  or 
sent  a  great  supply  unto  them,  there  was  no  hope 
of  safety.  And  fearing  lest  such  as  he  sent,  through 
want  of  utterance  or  judgment*,  or  through  deare 
to  please  the  multitude,  should  deliver  things  other- 
wise than  they  were,  he  wrote  unto  them  a  letter: 
conceiving  that  thus  the  Athenians  should  best 
know  his  mind,  whereof  no  part  could  now  be 
suppressed  by  the  messenger,  and  might  therefore 
enter  into  deliberation  upon  true  grounds.  With 
these  letters,  and  other  their  instructions,  the 
messengers  took  their  journey.  And  Nicias  in  the 
meantime  having  a  care  to  the  well  guarding  of 
his  camp,  was  wary  of  entering  into  any  voluntary 
dangers. 

9.  In  the  end  of  this  summer,  Euetion,  general 
for  the  Athenians,  with  Perdiccas,  together  with 
many  Thracians  warring  against  Amphipolis,  took 
not  the  city ;  but  bringing  his  galleys  about  into 
Strymcn,  besieged  it  from  the  river,  lying  at  Ime- 
raeum.     And  so  this  summer  ended. 

1 0.  The  next  winter,  the  messengers  from  Nicias 


*  [Bekker  &c.,  fiv^fiijc :  "  of  memory**.    Goell.  Arn.  rulgo,  yvw^.] 
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arrived  at  Athens ;  and  having  spoken  what  they       vn. 
had  in  charge,  and  answered  to  such  questions  as   ^^^^  '^^^\^\ 
they  were  asked,  they  presented  the  letter  :  which     a.c.414. 
the  clerk  of  the  city^,  standing  forth,  read  unto  the 
Athenians,  containing  as  foUoweth : 

11.  "  Athenians,  you  know  by  many^  other  my  the  lfttbb  of 
letters  what  hath  passed  formerly :  nor  is  it  less 
needfnl  for  you  to  be  informed  of  the  state  we  are 
in,  and  to  take  counsel  upon  it,  at  this  present. 
When  we  had  in  many  battles  beaten  the  Syracus- 
ians,  against  whom  we  were  sent,  and  had  built 
the  walls  within  which  we  now  lie,  came  Gylippus 
a  Lacedsemonian,  with  an  army  out  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  also  out  of  some  of  the  cities  of  Sicily ; 
and  in  the  first  battle  was  overcome  by  us :  but  in 
the  second,  forced  by  his  many  horsemen  and 
darters,  we  retired  within  our  works.  Whereupon 
giving  over  our  walling  up  of  the  city  for  the  mul- 
titude of  our  enemies,  we  now  sit  still.  Nor*  can 
we  indeed  have  the  use  of  our  whole  army,  because 
some  part  of  the  men  of  arms  are  employed  to  de- 
fend our  walls.  And  they  have  built  a  single  wall 
up  to  us,  so  that  now  we  have  no  more  means  to 


*  [Therewerethreedifierentsecre-  last  editiun  Bekker  has  included  in 
The  secretaiy  of  the  Pry-  hrackets  the  word  TroXXoIc-  Goeller 
taneiQiD,  who  was  chosen  by  lot,  observes  that  the  Athenians  had  not 
and  changed  with  each  Prytaneia  :  yet  been  twelve  months  in  Sicily ; 
Ibe  had  charge  of  the  votes  and  pro-  and  the  passage  being  four  months 
ceedings  of  the  council.  Another  (see  vi.  21),  Nicias  could  scarcely 
was  elected  by  the  council,  to  take  in  that  time  have  sent  many  mes- 
diarge  of  the  laws.  The  third,  the  sages. — Consistently  with  ch.  8,  the 
one  here  meant,  was  chosen  by  the  word  lirurroXaXc  must  be  taken  in 
people,  and  read  documents,  when  the  sense  oioral  despatches.  Thirl.] 
necessary,  to  the  assembly  and  the  '  [*'  We  now  sit  still :  (for  we  can- 
council.  Herm.  §  127.]  not  have  the  use  of  our  whole  army 

'  [*'  In  other  messages".    In  his  &c.) :  and  they  have  built**  &c.] 
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VII.  enclose  it,  except  one  should  come  with  a  great 
army  and  win  that  cross  wall  of  theirs  by  assault 
A.C.414.  And  so  it  is,  that  we  who  seemed  to  besiege  others, 
Letter  of  Nidas.  afc  bcsiegcd  oursclves  for  so  much  as  concemeth 
the  land :  for  we  cannot  go  far  abroad  by  reason 
of  their  cavalry.  12.  They  have  also  sent  ambas- 
sadors for  another  army  into  Peloponnesus:  and 
Gylippus  is  gone  amongst  the  cities  of  Sicily,  both 
to  solicit  such  to  join  with  him  in  the  war  as 
have  not  yet  stirred,  and  of  others  to  get,  if  he 
can,  both  more  land-soldiers  and  more  munition 
for  their  navy.  For  they  intend,  as  I  have  been 
informed,  both  to  assault  our  wall  by  land  with 
their  army,  and  to  make  trial  what  they  are  able 
to  do  with  their  navy  by  sea.  For'  though  onr 
fleet  (which  they  also  have  heard)  were  vigoroos 
at  first,  both  for  soundness  of  the  galleys  and  en- 
tireness  of  the  men:  yet  our  galleys  are  now  soaked' 
with  lying  so  long  in  the  water,  and  our  men  con- 
sumed. For  we  want  the  means  to  haul  a4and 
our  galleys,  and  trim**  them :  because  the  galleys 
of  the  enemy,  as  good  as  ours  and  more  in  number, 
do  keep  us  in  a  continual  expectation  of  assault, 
which  they  manifestly  endeavour  ^  And  seeing  it 
is  in  their  own  choice  to  attempt  or  not,  they  have 
therefore  liberty  to  dry  their  galleys  at  their  plea- 
sure :  for  they  lie  not,  as  we,  in  attendance  upon 
others.  13.  Nay,  we  could  hardly  do  it,  though 
we  had  many  galleys  spare,  and  were  not  con- 

'  ['*  And  let  Done  think  it  so  p:reat  care.  Hemsterh.  ad  Lucian.  Cent] 

a  matter  that  they  should  attack  us  *  ['*  Keep  us  in  continual  expect* 

even  by  sea.  For  though"  &c.]  ation  of  an  assault     And  they  are 

^  P*  Are  now  leaky''.]  manifestly  practising  themselves; 

'  [Sunj/v^cu :  naves  subductas  sic-  and  it  is  in  their  own  choice"  &c.] 
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Strained,  as  now,  to  keep  watch  upon  them  with       vir. 
our  whole  number.    For  should  we  abate  though 
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but  a  little  of  our  observance,  we  should  want  pro-     a.c  414. 

*  Ol.91.3. 

vision :  which  as  we  are,  being  to  pass  so  near  i^tt«r  or  NicUt. 
their  city,  is  brought  in  with  difficulty.  And  hence 
it  is,  that  our  mariners  both  formerly  have  been, 
and  are  now  wasted.  For  our  mariners,  fetching 
wood  and  water  and  foraging  far  off,  are  inter- 
cepted by  the  horsemen  :  and  our  slaves^  now  we 
are  on  equal  terms,  run  over  to  the  enemy.  As 
for  strangers,  some  of  them  having  come  aboard  by 
constraint,  return  presently  to  their  cities ;  and 
others  having  been  levied  at  first  with  great  wages, 
thinking  they  came  to  enrich  themselves  rather 
than  to  fight,  now  they  see  the  enemy  make  so 
strong  resistance,  both  otherwise  beyond  their 
expectation  and  especially  with  their  navy,  partly 
take  pretext  to  be  gone  that  they  may  serve  the 
enemy,  and  partly,  Sicily  being  large,  shift  them- 
selves away  every  one  as  he  can.  Some  there  are 
also,  who  having  bought  here  Hyccarian  slaves^ 
have  gotten  the  captains  of  galleys  to  accept  of  them 
in  the  room  of  themselves,  and  thereby  destroyed 
the  purity  of  our  naval  strength.  14.  To  you  I 
write,  who  know  how  small  a  time  any  fleet  conti- 
nueth  in  the  height  of  vigour  :  and  how  few  of  the 
mariners  are  skilful  both  how  to  hasten  the  course 
of  a  galley  and  how  to  contain  the  oar.  But  of  all, 
my  greatest  trouble  is  this  :  that  being  general,  I 
can  neither  make  them  do  better,  (for  your  natures 
are  hard  to  be  governed),  nor  get  mariners  in  any 

*  [Orpairoyrec.  "  ministri  nauta-  *  These  were  they  which  Nicias, 
ram": sic  Otpdirmme  militum sunt,  upon  the  taking  of  Hyccara,  made 
if.  16.    Goeller.]  sale  of  himself.  [See  vi.  62.] 
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VII.       Other  place,  (which  the  enemy  can  do  from  many 
places) ,  and  must  of  necessity  have  themfrom  whence 
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A,c4i4.     we  brought  both  those  we  have  and  those  we  have 

OuOl.S. 

Letter  of  Niciafc  lost^  For  our  uow  Confederate  cities,  Naxos  and 
Catana,  are  not  able  to  supply  us.  Had  the  enemy 
but  that  one  thing  more,  that  the  towns  of  Italy 
that  now  send  us  provision,  seeing  what  estate  we 
are  now  in  and  you  not  help  us,  would  turn  to 
them,  the  war  were  at  an  end  and  we  expugned 
without  another  stroke. 

"  I  could  have  written  to  you  other  things  more 
pleasing  than  these,  but  not  more  profitable :  see- 
ing it  is  necessary  for  you  to  know  certainly  the 
aflFairs  here,  when  you  go  to  council  upon  them. 
Withal,  because  I  know  your  natures  to  be  such, 
as  though  you  love  to  hear  the  best,  yet  afterwards 
when  things  fall  not  out  accordingly  you  will  call 
in  question  them  that  write  it,  I  thought  best  to 
write  the  truth  for  my  own  safety's  sake.  1 5.  And 
now  think  thus:  that  though  we  have  carried  our- 
selves, both  captains  and  soldiers,  in  that  for  which 
we  came  at  first  hither,  unblameably ;  yet  since  all 
Sicily  is  united  against  us,  and  another  army  ex- 
pected out  of  Peloponnesus,  you  must  resolve  (for 
those  we  have  here  are  not  enough  for  the  enemy's 
present  forces)  either  to  send  for  these  away,  or  to 
send  hither  another  army,  both  of  land  and  sea-sol- 
diers, no  less  than  the  former,  and  money  not  a  little; 
and  also  a  general  to  succeed  me,  who  am  able  no 
longer  to  stay  here,  being  troubled  with  the  stone 
[in  the  kidneys].     I  must  crave  your  pardon^    I 

^  ["Nor  get  supplies  for  the  ships    daily  consumption  are  limited' to 
from  any  place,  (which  the  enemy    what  we  brought  with  us".  An.] 
&c.),  but  our  stock  in  band  and  our        ^  ["  Consideration :  fofr  I  Sec/*] 
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have  done  yoa  many  good  services  in  the  eondaets       vn. 
of  your  armies,  when  I  had  my  health.    What  you    ' — ' — * 

^  TKAE   XTIII. 

m&  do,  do  in  the  very  beginning  of  spring,  and  a.c.414. 
delay  it  not.  For  the  enemy  will  soon  have  fur- 
lushed  himself  of  his  Sicilian  aids :  and  though 
tiiose  fipom  Peloponnesus  will  be  later,  yet  if  you 
look  not  to  it,  they  will  get  hither  partly  unseen,  as 
before,  and  partly  by  preventing  you  with  speed." 

16.  These  were  the  contents  of  the  letter  of 
Nicias.  The  Athenians,  when  they  had  heard  it  The  Atheniaim 
read,  though  they  released  not  Nicias  of  his  charge,  Tnew  ^T*^ 
yet  for  the  present,  till  such  time  as  others  chosen  s^**^"*- 
to  be  in  commission  might  arrive,  they  joined  with 
him  two  of  those  that  were  already  in  the  army, 
Menander  and  Euthydemon:  to  the  end  that  he 
might  not  sustain  the  whole  burthen  alone  in  his 
tfekness.  They  concluded  likewise  to  send  another 
army,  as  well  for  the  sea  as  the  land,  both  of  Athen- 
ians enrolled  and  of  their  confederates.  And  for 
Fellow-generals  with  Nicias,  they  elected  Demos- 
thenes the  son  of  Alcisthenes,  and  Eurymedon  the 
X)n  of  Thucles.  Eurymedon  they  sent  away  presently 
For  Sicily  about  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice,  with 
ten  galleys  and  twenty^  talents  of  silver,  to  tell 
them  there  that  aid  was  coming,  and  that  there 
was  care  taken  of  them.  17-  But  Demosthenes 
staying,  made  preparation  for  the  voyage  to  set 
out  early  the  next  spring  :  and  sent  unto  the  con- 
federates, appointing  what  forces  they  should  pro- 
vide, and  to  furnish  himself  amongst  them  with 
money  and  galleys  and  men  of  arms. 

The  Athenians  sent  also  twenty  galleys  about  '^^^7  ^^^ 

''     ^  •'  tweotj  galleys  to 

>  [HaacL  Popp.  Thirl.  Am.  "  120^— Goell.  Bckk.  "  20".] 
VOL.  IX.  R 


* ^ 
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viT.      Peloponnesus,  to  watch  that  none  should  go  over 
■"   into  Sicily  from  Corinth  or  Peloponnesus.    For 

TEAS  XVIIl.  ^      J  r 

A.C.418.  the  Corinthians,  after  the  ambassadors  were  come 
^.n^L\  to  them  and  had  brought  news  of  the  amendmcDt 
Sthkm  fi^    of  the  affairs  in  Sicily,  thought  it  was  well  that 

Si?  foJ^^into  *^®y  ^^^  ^®^'  thither  those  other  galleys  before : 

sicUy.  but  now  they  were  encouraged  a  great  deal  more, 

and  prepared  men  of  arms  to  be  transported  into 

Sicily  in  ships  ^  and  the  Lacedaemonians  did  the 

like  for  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus.  The  Corinthians 

manned  five-and-twenty  galleys,  to  present  battle 

to  the  fleet  that  kept  watch  at  Naupactus :  that  the 

ships  with  the  men  of  arms,  whilst  the  Athenians 

attended  these  galleys  so  embattled  against  them, 

might  pass  by  unhindered. 

TheLacedcmon.      1 8.  Thc  Laccdsemoniaus,  as  they  intended  before, 

llS^'AtS^a*"  and  being  also  instigated  to  it  by  the  Syracusians 

and  fnrtifT  Dec©-  ^fld  Corinthiaus,  upon  advertisement  now  of  the 

laa,  supposing  '       ^ 

the  Athenians  to  Athcniaus'  ucw  supply  for  Sicily  prepared  likewise 
pea^ "  ***  to  invade  Attica ;  thereby  to  divert  them.  And 
Alcibiades  also  importunately  urged  the  fortifying 
of  Deceleia,  and  by  no  means  to  war  remissly. 
But  the  Lacedaemonians  were  heartened  thereunto 
principally,  because  they  thought  the  Athenians 
having  in  band  a  double  war,  one  against  them 
and  another  against  the  Sicilians,  would  be  the 
easier  pulled  down :  and  because  they  conceived 
the  breach  of  the  last  peace  was  in  themselves  ^ 
For  in  the  former  war,  the  injury  proceeded  from' 
their  own  side  :  in  that  the  Thebans  had  entered 
Platsea  in  time  of  peace ;  and  because  also,  whereas 


'  [**  In  ships  of  burthen".]  was  in  them"  (the  Athenians).] 

'  [''  The  first  breach  of  the  peace        *  ["  RAther  from  their  own  side''.] 
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inserted  in  the  former  articles,  that  arms 
ild  not  be  carried  against  such  as  would  stand  ' 
trial  of  juditmeut,  they  had  refused  such  trial 
when  the  Athenians  offered  it.  And  they  thought 
all  their  misfortunes  had  deservedly  befallen  them 
for  that  cause  •-  reraembernig  amongst  others,  the 
calamity  at  Pylus.  But  when  the  Athenians  with 
a  fleet  of  thirty  sail'  had  spoiled  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Epidaurus,  and  of  Prasire  and  other  places, 
and  their  soldiers  that  lay  in  garrison  in  Pylus  had 
taken  booty  in  the  country  about;  and  seeing  that 
aa  often  a-f  there  arose  any  controversy  touching 
any  doubtful  point  of  the  articles,  the  Lacedsemo- 
itians  offering  trial  by  judgment,  they  refused  it : 
then  indeed,  the  Lacediemonians  conceiving  the 
Athenians  to  be  in  the  same  fault  that  themselves 
had  been  in  before,  betook  themselves  earnestly  to 
the  war.  And  this  winter,  they  sent  about  unto 
confederates  to  make  ready  iron,  and  all 
ments  of  fortification.  And  for  the  aid  they 
to  transport  in  ships  to  the  Sicilians,  they 
hoth  made  provision  amongst  themselves,  and 
compelled  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus  to  do  the  like. 
So  ended  this  winter,  and  the  eighteenth  year  of 
the  war  written  by  Thucydides. 

19.  The  next  spring,  in  the  very  beginning, 
earlier  than  ever  before-,  the  Laceda;monians  andi„. 
their  confederates  entered  witli  their  army  into  ^^ 
;a,  under  the  command  of  Agis  the  son  of 
lidamus,  tlieir  king.  And  first  they  wasted 
cbatnjiagne  country  ;  and  then  went  iu  hand 
thewall  at  Deceleia,  dividing  the  work  amongst 

w  rt.  ifla.J  *  ["  V«y  wily  Indwrj 
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VII.       the  army,  according  to  their  cities.    This  Decdda 
is  from  the  city  of  Athens,  at  the  most  ^,  bat  one 
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A.C418.  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs  :  and  about  as  much 
or  a  little  more  from  Bceotia.  This  fort  they  made 
in  the  plain,  and  in  the  most  opportune  place  that 
could  be  to  annoy  the  Athenians,  and  in  sight  of 
the  city.  Now  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  con- 
federates in  Attica,  went  on  with  their  fortification. 
The  Peioponnes- They  iu  Pelopouncsus,  sent  away  their  ships  with 
their^ofl^  the  men  of  arms  about  the  same  time  into  Sicily : 
for  sudiy.  ^f  which  thc  Lacedsemouiaus,  out  of  the  best  of 
their  Helotes  and  men  made  newly  free^  sent  in 
the  whole  six  hundred,  and  Eccritus  a  Spartan  for 
commander :  and  the  Boeotians  three  hundred, 
under  the  conduct  of  Xenon  and  Nicon,  Thebans, 
and  Hegesander,  a  Thespian.  And  these  set  forth 
first,  and  put  to  sea  at  Taenarus  in  Laconia.  After 
them  a  little,  the  Corinthians  sent  away  five  hun- 
dred more,  part  from  the  city  itself  of  Corinth,  and 
part  mercenary  Arcadians  ;  and  Alexarchus,  a  Co- 
rinthian, for  captain.  The  Sicyonians  also  sent  two 
hundred  with  them  that  went  from  Corinth,  and 
Sargeus  a  Sicyonian  for  captain.  Now  the  twenty- 
five  Corinthian  galleys  that  were  manned  in  winter, 
lay  opposite  to  the  twenty  galleys  of  Athens  which 
were  at  Naupactus,  till  such  time  as  the  men  of 
arms  in  the  ships  from  Peloponnesus  might  get 
away :  for  which  purpose  they  were  also  set  out 
at  first,  that  the  Athenians  might  not  have  their 
minds  upon  these  ships  so  much  as  upon  the 
galleys. 

20.  In  the  meantime  also  the  Athenians,  whilst 


1  r«t 


["  About  120  stadia".]  '  [vtoiafiuidv :  see  v.  34,  note.] 
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Decelcia  was  fortifying,  in  the  beginning  of  the 

spring,  sent  twenty'  galleys  about  Peloponnesus 

under  the  command  of  Charicles  the  son  of  Apollo- 

dorus  ;  with  order  when  be  came  to  Argos,  to  take 

^aboard  the  men  of  arms  which  the  Argives  were 

^Bp  send  thera,  according  to  league-:  and  sent  away  t 

^^emosthenes  (as  they  intended  before)  into  Sicily,  "^^l^^^ 

^Trith  threescore  galleys  of  Athens  and  five  of  Chios,  sidij. 

and  one  thousand  two  hundred  men  of  ai'ms  of  the 

roll  of  Athens,  and  as  many  of  tbe  islanders  as  they 

rould  get,  provided  by  their  subject  confederates 

of  all  other  necessaries  for  the  war^     But  be  had 

^t[rder  to  join  first  with  Charicles,  and  help  him  to 

Hbake  warfirst  uponLaconia.  So  Demosthenes  went 

^ft  ^g:ina,  and  stayed  there  both  for  the  remnant 

^Tf  his  own  army,  if  any  were  left  behind,  and  for 

Charicles  till  he  had  taken  aboard  the  Argives. 

kgl.  In  Sicily,  about  the  same  time  of  t!ie  spring,  ojiippnt  prr 
lippus  also  returned  to  Syracuse,  bringing  with  J||c'^'^toi|Jhi 
n  from  the  cities  he  had  dealt  withal  as  great ''^"* 
■ces  as  severally  he  could  get  from  them.     And 
having  assembled  the  Syracusians,  he  told  them 
that  they  ought  to  man  as  many  galleys  as  tbey 
rauld,  and  make  trial  of  a  battle  by  sea  :  and  that 
he  hoped  thereby  to   perform    somewhat  to  the 
benefit  of  the  war,  which  should  be  worthy  the 
danger.     Hermocrates  also  was  none  of  the  least 
means  of  getting  them  to  undertake  the  Athenians 
with  their  navy  ;  who  told  them,  "  that  neither  the 

'  [•■  TWrty  pJley*"-)  *  ["  **  mmty  of  ibe  islanflen  as 

'  ["  Wilh  order  W   go  ■Imj   W  thoj  could  gel  froio  «ll  sidrs,  and 

^rt«.  •nil  summun  on  tliiptward,  froiu  ilie  rest  ul'  tlicir  itlltM,  thdr 

iHvrlinK  to  UicltagiiF,  theboptiCie  tulijrcU,   geUing  whatsoever  ihey 

■  ■»  Argiiw".)  mighl  hive  of  uw  foT  the  wm".] 
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Til.  Atbenians  had  this  skill  by  sea  hereditary,  or  from 
'««'  xn '  everlasting  j  but  were  more  inland  men  than  the 
A.cAi*.  Syracusians,  and  forced  to  become  seamen  by  the 
Medes  :  and  that  to  daring  men,  such  as  the  Athe- 
nians are,  they  are  most  formidable  that  are  as 
daring  aguust  them  ;  for  wherewith  they  terrify 
their  neighbours,  which  is  not  always  the  advan- 
tage of  power,  but  boldness  of  enterprizing,  with 
the  same  shall  they  in  like  manner  be  terrified  by 
their  enemies'".  "He  knew  it,"  he  said,  "cer- 
t^nly,  that  the  Syracusiaas  by  their  unexpected 
daring  to  encounter  the  Athenian  navy,  would  get 
more  advantage  in  respect  of  the  fear  it  would 
cause,  than  the  Athenians  should  endamage  them 
by  their  odds  of  skill."  He  bade  tbem  therefore  to 
make  trial  of  their  navy,  and  to  be  afraid  no  longer. 
The  Syracusians,  on  these  persuasions  of  Gylippus 
and  Hermocrates,  and  others  if  any  were,  became 
now  e&tremely  desirous  to  fight  by  sea :  and  pre- 
sently manned  their  galleys. 
ThcSTncDiiaiii  22.  Gyllppus,  whcu  the  navy  was  ready,  drew 
ri™,b™^.  out  his  whole  power  of  land  soldiers  in  the  begin- 
'"•^bjKfc  jjjj,g  pf  jiigjit^  meaning  to  go  himself  and  assault 
the  fortifications  in  Plemmyrium^;  withal  the  gal- 
leys of  the  Syracusians,  by  appointment,  thirty-five 
of  them  came  up  towards  it  out  of  the  great  haven; 
and  forty-five  more  came  about  out  of  the  little 
haven,  where  also  was  their  arsenal,  with  purpose 
to  join  with  those  within,  and  to  go  together  to 

■  ["  Tbej  (the  Sfracusaua)  luo,  id  die  rear  of  the  AtbeoiaD  Iidm, 

may  in  like  manneT  slrike  tbe  same  crossed  Ibe  Annpus,  aod  came  upon 

fear  into  theoi".]  Pletnmjriuni  along  the  table-land 

'  [He  maTcfaedoutof  tliecitjbf  exiendiiif^  from  the  sea  to  tbe  fort 

Epipolte,  desceoded  into  the  plain  and  temple  of  Olj'mpieiuin.  Am] 
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Plemmyrium^  that  the  Athenians  might  be  troubled       vn, 
on  both  sides.     But  the  Athenians  having  quickly    '     *" 
manned  sixty  galleys  to  oppose  them;  with  twenty-     a.c.4] 
five  of  them  they  fought  with  the  thirty-five  of 
the  Syracusians  in  the  great  haven,  and  with  the 
rest  went  to  meet  those  that  came  about  from  the 
little  haven*.    And  these  fought  presently  before 
the   mouth  of  the  great  haven,  and  held  each 
other  to  it  for  a  long  time  ;  one  side  endeavouring 
to  force,  the  other  to  defend  the  entrance.     23.  In  xhesywci 
the  meantime,  Gylippus  (the  Athenians  in  Plemmy-  Jj^^^^J 
rium  being  now  come  down  to  the  water  side,  and  Piemmyrii 
having  their  minds  busied  upon  the  fight  of  the 
galleys)  betimes  in  the  morning,  and  on  a  sudden 
assaulted  the  fortifications  before  they  could  come 
back  again  to  defend  them ;  and  possessed  first 
the  greatest,  and  afterwards  the  two  lesser :  for 
they  that  watched  in  these,  when  they  saw  the 
greatest  so  easily  taken,  durst  stay  no   longer. 
They  that  fled  upon  the  losing  of  the  first  wall, 
and  put  themselves  into  boats  and  into  a  certain 
ship,  got  hardly  into  the  camp  :  for  whilst  the  Sy- 
racusians in  the  great  haven  had  yet  the  better  in 
the  fight  upon  the  water,  they  gave  them  chase 
with  one  nimble  galley^.     But  by  that  time  that 

'  £•*  From  the  dock-yard".]  had  in  the  double-wall  from  the 

^  [^'And  the  men  in  the  first-  cragofTemenites  to  the  sea,  where, 

taken  fort,  so  many  at  least  as  as  appears  in  chap  11,  was  sta- 

escaped  to  certain  boats  and  mer-  tioned  a  part  of  their  army..   And 

chant-ships,  with  some   difficulty  to  keep  up  the  communication  be- 

reached  Uie  camp :  for  the  Syracu-  tween  Plemmyrium  and  the  double- 

sans  at  this  time  having  the  best  of  wall,  they  still  kept  a  naval  camp  in 

the  fight  with  the  ships  in  the  great  the  bay  (fivxv)  of  the  great  haven 

haven,  they  were  chased  by  one  near  Dascon :  for  that  all  their  ships 

nimble  galley". — "The  camp'*, that  did  not  remove  to  Plemmyrium, 

is,  the  camp  which  the  Athenians  appears  from  eh.  4  and  53.  To  that 
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VII.       the  other  two  walls  were  taken,  the  Syraensiam 
upon  the  water  were  overcome :  and  the  Athenians 


YBAK  XIX. 


A.C.413.  which  fled  from  those  two  walls  got  to  their  camp 
The  Atbe^iiins  wlth  morc  casc.  For  those  Syracusian  galleys 
bj^f^""**"^  that  fought  before  the  haven's  month,  having 
beaten  back  the  Athenians,  entered  in  disorder; 
and  falling  foul  one  on  another,  gave  away  the 
victory  unto  the  Athenians  :  who  put  to  flight  not 
only  them,  but  also  those  other  by  whom  they  had 
before  been  overcome  within  the  haven,  and  sank 
eleven  galleys  of  the  Syracusians  and  slew  most  of 
the  men  aboard  them,  save  only  the  men  of  three 
galleys,  whom  they  took  alive.  Of  their  own  gal- 
leys they  lost  only  three.  When  they  had  drawn 
to  land  the  wreck  of  the  Syracusian  galleys,  and 
erected  a  trophy  in  the  little  island  over  against 
Plemmyrium,  they  returned  to  their  camp. 

24.  The  Syracusians,  though  such  were  their 
success  in  the  battle  by  sea,  yet  they  won  the  for- 
,  tification  in  Plemmyrium;  and  set  up  three  trophies, 
for  every  wall  one.  One  of  the  two  walls  last 
taken,  they  demolished :  but  two  they  repaired, 
and  kept  with  a  garrison.  At  the  taking  of  these 
walls,  many  men  were  slain,  and  many  taken  alive : 
and  their  goods,  which  altogether  was  a  great 
matter,  were  all  taken.  For  the  Athenians  using 
these  w^orks  for  their  storehouse,  there  was  in 
them  much  wealth  and  victual  belonging  unto 
merchants,  and  much  unto  captains  of  galleys. 
For  there  were  sails  within  it  for  forty  galleys,  be- 
sides other  furniture  ;  and  three  galleys  drawn  to 


nayal  camp  first  of  all,  therefore,  be-    Plemmyriuin ;  and  tbence  to  the 
took  themselves  the  fugitives  from    double-wall.    GoeU.] 
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land.     And  this  loss  of  Plemmyrium,  was  it  that       vii. 
most    and    principally   impaired    the    Athenians' 
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army.     For  the  entrance  of  their  provision  was     a.c.413. 

Oi_  ttl  8 

now  no  longer  safe ;  for  the  Syracusians  lying 
against  them  there  with  their  galleys,  kept  them 
out,  and  nothing  could  be  brought  in  unto  them 
but  by  fight:  and  the  army  besides  was  thereby 
otherwise  terrified  and  dejected. 

25.  After  this  the  Syracusians  sent  out  twelve 
galleys  under  the  command  of  Agatharchus,  a 
Syracusian.  Of  which  one  carried  ambassadors 
into  Peloponnesus,  to  declare  what  hope  they  had 
now  of  their  business,  and  to  instigate  them  to  a 
sharper  war  in  Attica.  The  other  eleven  went  into 
Italy,  upon  intelligence  of  certain  vessels  laden 
with  commodities  coming  to  the  Athenian  army : 
which  also  they  met  with,  and  destroyed  most  of 
them  ;  and  the  timber,  which  for  building  of  gal- 
leys the  Athenians  had  ready  framed,  they  burned 
in  the  territory  of  Caulonia.  After  this  they  went 
to  Locri :  and  riding  here,  there  came  unto  them 
one  of  the  ships  that  carried  the  men  of  arms  of 
the  Thespians,  whom  the  Syracusians  took  aboard, 
and  went  homeward  by  the  coast.  The  Athenians 
that  watched  for  them  with  twenty  galleys  at  Me- 
gara,  took  one  of  them,  and  the  men  that  were  in 
her ;  but  could  not  take  the  rest :  so  that  they 
escaped  through  to  Syracuse.  There  was  also  a 
light  skirmish  in  the  haven  of  Syracuse,  about  the 
piles  which  the  Syracusians  had  driven  down 
before  their  old  harbour^,  to  the  end  that  the  gal- 

*  ["  Their  old  {vtuMroixttv)  docks  the  **  dock-yard":  lirivnov^  a  "  town 
under  ooTer":  wherein  ships  were  having  a  dock-yard".  See  ii.  84, 
built  or  repaired,    vwpiov  (ch.  22)    i.  30,  and  the  scholiast.    Goell.} 
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Yir.  l^ys  might  ride  within,  and  the  Athenians  not 
'  ^^^^'^  annoy  them  by  assault.  The  Athenians  having 
A.C.413. '  brought  to  the  place  a  ship  of  huge  greatness', 
""""•••  fortified  with  wooden  turrets  and  covered  agamst 
fire,  caused  certain  men  with  [little]  boats  to  go 
and  fasten  cords  unto  the  piles,  and  so  broke'  them 
up  with  craning.  Some  also  the  divers  did  cut 
up  with  saws.  In  the  meantime  the  Syracusians 
from  the  harbour^  and  they  from  the  great  ship, 
shot  at  each  other:  till  in  the  end  the  greatest 
part  of  the  piles  were  by  the  Athenians  gotten  up. 
But  the  greatest  diflSculty  was  to  get  up  those  piles 
which  lay  hidden.  For  some  of  them  they  had  so 
driven  in,  as  that  they  came  not  above  the  water : 
so  that  he  that  should  come  near,  was  in  danger  to 
be  thrown  upon  them  as  upon  a  rock\  But  these 
also  for  reward,  the  divers  went  down  and  sawed 
asunder.  But  the  Syracusians  continually  drave 
down  other  in  their  stead.  Other  devices  they  had 
against  each  other,  as  was  not  unlikely  between 
armies  so  near  opposed :  and  many  light  skirmishes 
passed,  and  attempts  of  all  kinds  were  put  in 
execution.  The  Syracusians  moreover  sent  am- 
bassadors, some  Corinthians,  some  Ambraciotes, 
and  some  Lacedsemonians,  unto  the  cities  about 
them* :  to  let  them  know  that  they  had  won  Plem- 
myrium ;  and  that  in  the  battle  by  sea,  they  were 
not  overcome  by  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  but 

*  [fivpio<{>6pov :  "  of  the  burthen  '  ["  Dragged  them  up".] 
often  thousand  talents";  or,  accord-  '  ["  The  covered  docks'*.] 
ing  to  those  who  use  the  fonn  fiv-        *  ['*  So  that  it  was  dangeroas  to 

piafi<p6poVf  of  ten  thousand  ampho-  sail  near  them,  lest  not  seeing  thetn 

ra:   tlie  burlhen  of  ships  being  one  should  be  stranded  as  on  a 

reckoned  in  both  talents  and  am-  rock".] 
phoriB.]  *  [That  is  to  say,  in  Sicily.] 


coma. 
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by  their  own  disorder ;  and  also  to  show  what      vii, 
hope  they  were  in  in  other  respects,  and  to  entreat    ' — ' — * 

•       •  .jvii*  TEkR  XIX. 

their  aid  both  of  sea  and  land  forces  :  forsomuch  a.c.418. 
as  the  Athenians  expecting  another  army,  if  they 
would  send  aid  before  it  came  whereby  to  over- 
throw that  which  they  had  now  there,  the  war 
would  be  at  an  end.  Thus  stood  the  affairs  of 
Sicily. 

26.  Demosthenes,  as  soon  as  his  forces  which  he  Demmthenn  in 
was  to  carry  to  the  succour  of  those  in  Sicily  were  tlmlhl nlaf 
gotten  together,  put  to  sea  from  iEgina,  and  sailing  **'^"°^  ^  ^ 
into  Peloponnesus  joined  with  Charicles  and  the 
thirty  galleys  that  were  with  him.  And  having 
taken  aboard  some  men  of  arms  of  the  Argives, 
came  to  Laconia ;  and  first  wasted  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Epidaurus  Limera.  From  thence  going 
to  that  part  of  Laconia  which  is  over  against  the 
island  Cythera,  where  there  is  a  temple  of  Apollo  *, 
they  wasted  a  part  of  the  country :  and  fortified 
an  isthmus  there,  both  that  the  Helotes  might  have 
a  refuge  in  it  running  away  from  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians^  and  that  freebooters  from  thence,  as  from 
Pylus,  might  fetch  in  prizes  from  the  territory 
adjoining.  As  soon  as  the  place  was  taken  in, 
Demosthenes  himself  went  on  to  Corey ra,  to  take 
up  the  confederates  there,  with  intent  to  go  thence 
speedily  into  Sicily.  And  Charicles  having  stayed 
to  finish  and  put  a  garrison  into  the  fortification, 
went  afterwards  with  his  thirty  galleys  to  Athens : 
and  the  Argives  also  went  home. 

27'  The  same  winter  also  came   to  Athens  a 
thousand  and  three  himdred  targetiers,  of  those 

'  [**  To  where  is  the  temple  of    conia".  Cythera  was  also  the  name 
Apollo,  opposite  to  Cythera  of  La-    of  a  town  in  Cyprus.] 
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VI  r.       called  Machaerophori '  of  the  race  of  them  that  are 
' — ' — *   called  Dii :  and  were  to  have  gone  with  Demos- 

TEAB  XIX.  ^  ^ 

A.C.413.  thenes  into  Sicily.  But  coming  too  late,  the  Athe- 
Thea^dsofthe  nians  resolved  to  send  them  back  again  into 
Su!te  to iJT"*  Thrace,  as  being  too  chargeable  a  matter  to  enter- 
into  sicUy.  j^in  thcm  only  for  the  war  in  Deceleia  :  for  their 
pay  was  to  have  been  a  drachma  a  man  by  the  day. 
Theincommodi.  For  Decclcia  being  this  summer  fortified  first  by 

ties  which  befell  .  v  v     i  j     ^i  t_        ^i  i       -a* 

tbeAUieniansby  the  whole  army,  and  then  by  the  several  cities 
l^iJj^J^*^"  maintained  with  a  garrison^  by  turns,  much  enda- 
maged the  Athenians  ;  and  weakened  their  estate, 
both  by  destroying  their  commodities  and  consum- 
ing of  their  men,  so  as  nothing  more.  For  the 
former  invasions,  having  been  short,  hindered  them 
not  from  reaping  the  benefit  of  the  earth  for  the 
rest  of  the  time.  But  now,  the  enemy  continually 
lying  upon  them,  and  sometimes  with  greater 
forces,  sometimes  of  necessity  with  the  ordinary 
garrison  making  incursions  and  fetching  in  booty, 
Agis  the  king  of  Lacedaemon  being  always  there 
in  person  and  diligently  prosecuting  the  war :  the 
Athenians  were  thereby  very  grievously  afflicted. 
For  they  were  not  only  deprived  of  the  fruit  of  the 
land,  but  also  above  twenty  thousand  of  their 
slaves  fled  over  to  the  enemy,  whereof  the  greatest 
part  were  artificers :  besides  they  lost  all  their 
sheep  and  oxen.  And  by  the  continual  going  out 
of  the  Athenian  horsemen,  making  excursions  to 
Deceleia  and  defending  the  country,  their  horses 
became  partly  lamed  through  incessant  labour  in 
rugged    grounds,  and   partly  wounded    by    the 

»  ["  Of  the  Thracian  sword-men        '  ["  With  garrisoDs  that  infested 
of  the  Dian  race".  See  ii.  96.]  the  coantry  by  turns".] 
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enemy.  28.  And  their  provision,  which  formerly  viu 
they  used  to  bring  in  from  Euboea  by  Oropus  the  \^^^  ^^^ 
shortest  way,  through  Deeeleia  by  land,  they  were  ^-^  {^3 
now  forced  to  fetch  in  by  sea  at  great  cost  about 
the  promontory  of  Sunium.  And  whatsoever  the 
city  was  wont  to  be  served  withal  from  without, 
it  now  wanted :  and  instead  of  a  city  was  become 
as  it  were  a  fort.  And  the  Athenians  watching  on 
the  battlements  of  the  wall,  in  the  day  time  by 
turns,  but  in  the  night,  both  winter  and  summer, 
all  at  once  (except  the  horsemen),  part  at  the  walls 
and  part  at  the  arms,  were  quite  tired  \  But  that 
which  pressed  them  most,  was  that  they  had  two 
wars  at  once.  And  yet  their  obstinacy  was  so 
great,  as  no  man  would  have  believed  till  now  they 
saw  it.  For  being  besieged  at  home  from  the  for- 
tification of  the  Peloponnesians,  no  man  would 
have  imagined  that  they  should  not  only  not  have 
recalled  their  army  out  of  Sicily,  but  have  also 
besieged  Syracuse  there,  a  city  of  itself  no  less 
than  Athens  :  and  therein  so  much  have  exceeded 
the  expectation  of  the  rest  of  the  Grecians  both  in 
power  and  courage,  (who  in  the  beginning  of  this 
war  conceived,  that  if  the  Peloponnesians  invaded 
their  territory,  some  of  them,  that  they  might  hold 
out  two  years,  others  three,  no  man  more),  as  that 
in  the  seventeenth  year  after  they  were  first  in- 
vaded they  should  have  undertaken  an  expedition 
into  Sicily,  and  being  every  way  weakened  already 
by  the  former  war,  have  undergone  another,  not 
inferior  to  that  which  they  had  before  with  the 

*  ["  And  the  city  was  obliged  to  Athenians  were  harrassed  both 
bring  firom  abroad  all  things  alike:  summer  and  winter,  with  watching 
and  instead  of  a  city  &c.    For  the    on  the  battlements"  &c.] 
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TIT.       Peloponnesians.     Now   their   treasure  being  by 
these  wars,  and  by  the  detriment  sustained  from 
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A.C.41S.  Deceleia,  and  other  great  expenses  that  came  npon 
them,  at  a  very  low  ebb,  about  this  time  they  im- 
posed on  such  as  were  under  then*  dominion,  a 
twentieth  part  of  all  goods  passing  by  sea  for  a 
tribute  ^  by  this  means  to  improve  their  comings 
in.  For  their  expenses  were  not  now  as  before ; 
but  so  much  greater,  by  how  much  the  war  was 
greater :  and  their  revenue  besides  cut  oflF. 
The  Thmdans  29.  Thc  Thraciaus,  therefore,  that  came  too  late 
^  way  Mck  to  go  with  Demosthencs,  they  presently  sent  back, 
thedtjof  Mjca.  ^  being  unwilling  to  lay  out  money  in  such  a 
scarcity  :  and  gave  the  charge  of  carrying  them 
back  to  Diitrephes,  with  command  as  he  went 
along  those  coasts,  (for  his  way  was  through  the 
Euripus),  if  occasion  served,  to  do  somewhat 
against  the  enemy.  He  accordingly  landed  them 
by  Tanagra,  and  hastily  fetched  in  some  small 
booty.  Then^  going  over  the  Euripus  from  Chalcis 
in  Euboea,  he  disbarked  again  in  Boeotia  and  led 
his  soldiers  towards  Mycalessus  ;  and  lay  all  night 
at  the  temple  of  Mercury  undiscovered,  which  is 
distant  from  Mycalessus  about  sixteen  furlongs. 
The  next  day  he  cometh  to  the  city,  being  a  very 
great  one'*,  and  taketh  it :  for  they  kept  no  watch, 
nor  expected  that  any  man  would  have  come  in 
and  assaulted  them  so  far  from  the  sea.     Their 

*  [The  exhaustion  of  her  allies,  §  166. — This  continued  to  be  paid 

brought  about  by  the  extraordi-  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Goell.] 
nary  war-taxes  imposed  over  and        *  [*'  And  in  the  evening  going 

above  the  standing  tribute,  obliged  over"  &c.] 
Athens  at  this  time  to  commute  all        *  f '  At  day-break  he  cometh  to 

their  taxes  into  one  of  a  twentieth  the  city,  being  no  great  one^.  BAk, 

of  all  imports  and  exports.  Herm.  &c.,  ov  fuyaXy:  vulgo  oit  deest] 
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YfdJis  also  were  but  weak,  in  some  places  fallen       vii. 
down,  and  in  others  low-built :  and  their  gates 
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open  through  security.  The  Thracians  entering  a.c.418. 
into  Mycalessus,  spoiled  both  houses  and  temples,  The  barbt^'os 
slew  the  people,  without  mercy  on  old  or  young,  xh^uw.  * 
but  killed  all  they  could  light  on,  both  women 
and  children ;  yea,  and  the  labouring  cattle,  and 
whatsoever  other  living  thing  they  saw.  For  the 
nation  of  the  Thracians,  where  they  dare,  are  ex- 
treme bloody,  equal  to  any  of  the  barbarians. 
Insomuch  as  there  was  put  in  practice  at  this  time, 
besides  other  disorder  ^  all  forms  of  slaughter  that 
could  be  imagined :  they  likewise  fell  upon  the 
school-house,  which  was  in  the  city  a  great  one, 
and  the  children  newly  entered  into  it ;  and  killed 
them  every  one.  And  the  calamity  of  the  whole 
city,  as  it  was  as  great  as  ever  befell  any,  so  also 
was  it  more  unexpected  and  more  bitter.  30.  The 
Thebans  hearing  of  it,  came  out  to  help  them :  and 
overtaking  the  Thracians  before  they  had  gone  far, 
both  recovered  the  booty,  and  chased  them  to  the 
Earipus  and  to  the  sea,  where  the  galleys  lay  that 
brought  them.  Some  of  them  they  killed :  of  those 
most  in  their  going  aboard  ;  for  swim  they  could 
not ;  and  such  as  were  in  the  [small]  boats,  when 
they  saw  how  things  went  a-land,  had  thrust  off 
their  boats,  and  lay  without  the  Euripus^.     In  the 

'  ["  Other  DO  small  disorder**.]  lower  empire  there  was  a  bridge 

'  [Popp.  Goell.  Am.:  tCm  roliv-  over  the  Euripus,  which  was  natu- 

|iaroc,  ^  out  of  bow-shot":  Tulgo  et  rally    called    Zevyfia.    But   it   is 

BeUL:  Hm  Ccvy/iaroc,  **  beyond  the  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Athen- 

Iridge  Ofer  the  Euripus". — The  ians  would    have    made    Eubcea 

eormpt  (the  latter)  reading  main-  accessible  by  land,  when  it  was  so 

tained  its  hold  on  the  MSS.  the  important  to  her  to  keep  it  under 

more  easlj,  that  in  the  time  of  the  the  protection  of  her  navy.    Ar- 
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VII.  rest  of  the  retreat,  the  Thracians  behaved  them- 
TEA*  xnJ  selves  not  unhandsomely  against  the  Theban  horse- 
A.C.418.  men,  by  whom  they  were  charged  first :  but  run- 
ning out,  and  again  rallying  themselves  in  a  circle, 
according  to  the  manner  of  their  country,  defended 
themselves  well,  and  lost  but  few  men  in  that 
action.  But  some  also  they  lost  in  the  city  itself, 
whilst  they  stayed  behind  for  pillage.  But  in  the 
whole  of  thirteen  hundred  there  were  slain  [only] 
two  hundred  and  fifty.  Of  the  Thebans  and  others 
that  came  out  to  help  the  city,  there  were  slain, 
horsemen  and  men  of  arms,  one  with  another 
about  twenty ;  and  amongst  them  Scirphondas  of 
Thebes,  one  of  the  governors  of  Boeotia  :  and  of 
the  Mycallesians  there  perished  a  part*.  Thus 
went  the  matter  at  Mycalessus :  the  loss  which  it 
received  being,  for  the  quantity  of  the  city,  no  less 
to  be  lamented  than  any  that  happened  in  the 
whole  war. 

31.  Demosthenes  going  from^  Corcyra  after  his 
fortifying  in  Laconia,  found  a  ship  lying  in  Pheia 
of  Elis,  and  in  her  certain  men  of  arras  of  Corinth, 
ready  to  go  into  Sicily.  The  ship  he  sunk :  but 
the  men  escaped,  and  afterwards  getting  another 
ship  went  on  in  their  voyage.  After  this,  Demos- 
thenes being  about*  Zacynthus  and  Cephallenia, 
took  aboard  their  men  of  arms,  and  sent  to  Nau- 
pactus  for  the  Messenians.  From  thence  he  crossed 
over  to  the  continent  of  Acamania,  to  Alyzea  and 


nold. — "  For  in  the  rest  of  the  re-  '  [fi^poc  n :  **  a  considerable  part 

treat"  &c.   Their  loss  was  g^^atest  of  the  whole".  Goell.  Am.] 

in  getting  aboard :  not  great  in  the  ■  ["  To  Corcyra".     Bekker  &c. 

rest  of  the  retreat,  because  they  be-  iirl :  vulgo,  ijc.] 

haved  therein  not  amiss.]  '  ["  Arriving  at".] 
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Anactorinm,  which   belonged  to   the  Athenians.       vn. 
Whilst  he  was  in  these  parts,  he  met  with  Eury-    ;^^^\,^' 
medon  out  of  Sicily,  that  had  been  sent  in  winter     ^  cm^. 

^^  Lb   vJl*   V« 

nnto  the  army  with  commodities^:  who  told  him  Eurymwion 
amongst  other  things,  how  he  had  heard  by  the^^fhencsout 
way  after  he  was  at  sea,  that  the  Syracusians  had  "eif^^^Jl^^f 
won  Plemmyrium.      Conon   also,  the  captain  of  i;»«  ««>'»°k  °' 

_  Plcnunyritini. 

Nanpactus,  came  to  them,  and  related  that  the 
twenty-five  galleys  of  Corinth  that  lay  before  Nan- 
pactus would  not  give  over  war  and  yet  delayed  to 
fight^:  and  therefore  desired  to  have  some  galleys 
sent  him,  as  being  unable  with  his  eighteen  to  give 
battle  to  twenty-five  of  the  enemy.  Whereupon  Demo»theD« 
Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  sent  ten  galleys  more  uyj  ro^  for 
to  those  at  Naupactus,  the  nimblest  of  the  whole  ^''^^^' 
fleet,  by  Conon  himself^:  and  went  themselves 
about  furnishing  of  what  belonged  to  the  army. 
Of  whom  Eurymedon  went  to  Corcyra,  and  having 
appointed  them  there  to  man  fifteen  galleys,  levied 
men  of  arms :  for  now  giving  over  his  course  to 
Athens,  he  joined  with  Demosthenes,  as  having 
been  elected  with  him  in  the  charge  of  general : 
and  Demosthenes  took  up  slingers  and  darters  in 
the  parts  about  Acamania. 

32.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Syracusians,  which 
after  the  taking  of  Plemmyrium  had  been  sent 

*  [**  He  met  with   Eurymedon  the  end  of  June:  which  gives  six 

retamiDg  from  Sicily ;  who  had  at  months  for  the  voy<age  to  Sicily  and 

the  time  hefore-mentioned  in  winter  back  ] 

talKen  the  supply  of  money  to  the  '  [*'  And  were  about  to  fighf\] 

army,  and  had  been  sent  back :  who  '  [They  seud  away  ten  galleys 

told  him  &c."  He  was  despatched  to  '^withConou:  and  go  themselves 

Sicily  at  the  winter  solstice  (see  ch.  about  completing  tlie  assembling  of 

16):  his  arrival  in  Sicily  is  not  their  army".  The  galleys  at  Naupac- 

noticed.    Goellersays  itwas  now  tus  were  originally  20:  seech.  17.] 

VOL.  IX.  S 
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VII.       unto  the  cities  about ^  having  now  obtained  and 
levied  an  army  amongst  them,  were  conducting  the 
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A.C.413.     same  to  Syracuse.     But  Nicias,  upon  intelligence 
Nid J^ovcr-      thereof,  sent  unto  such  cities  of  the  Siculi  as  had 
^^^i^V  the  passages  and  were  their  confederates,  the  Cen- 
frSn^tbf^T  toripines,  Halicyseans,  and  others,  not  to  suffer 
bouring  citiM,    the  enemy  to  go  by,  but  to  unite  themselves  and 
handiedora^eiii.  stop  thcm :  for  that  they  would  not  so  much  as 
offer  to  pass  any  other  way,  seeing  the  Agrigen- 
tines  had  already  denied  them.  When  the  Sicilians 
were  marching,  the  Siculi,  as  the  Athenians  had 
desired  them,  put  themselves  in  ambush  in  three 
several  places :  and  setting  upon  them  unawares 
and  on  a  sudden,  slew  about  eight  hundred  of 
them,  and  all  the  ambassadors  save  only  one,  a 
Corinthian :  which  conducted  the  rest  that  escaped, 
being  about  fifteen  hundred,  to  Syracuse.  33.  About 
the  same  time  came  unto  them  also  the  aid  of  the 
Camarinaeans,  five  hundred  men  of  arms,  three 
hundred  darters,  and  three  hundred  archers.   Also 
the  Geloans  sent  them  men  for  five  galleys^,  besides 
four  hundred  darters  and  two  hundred  horsemen. 
For  now  all  Sicily  ^  except  the  Agrigentines,  who 
were  neutral ;  but  all  the  rest,  who  before  stood 
looking  on,  came  in  to  the  Syracusian  side  against 
the  Athenians.     [Nevertheless],  the  Syracusians, 
after  this  blow  received  amongst  the  Siculi,  held 
their  hands ;  and  assaulted  not  the  Athenians  for  a 
while. 

Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  having  their  army 
now  ready,  crossed  over  from  Corcyra  and  the 

^  [Seliuus  and  Ilimera  are  par-        ^  [*'  Sent  them   a  navy  to  Uie 
ticulary  meant,  whose  route  lay    number  of  five  ships".] 
along  the  southern  coast  Am.]  '  [**  Almost  all  Sicily".] 
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continent  with  the  whole  army  to  the  promontory       vii. 
of  lapygia^     From  thence  they  went  to  the  Choe-    \^^^^  ^^^ 
rades,  islands  of  lapygia :  and  here  took  in  certain     a.c.4is. 
lapygian  darters  to  the  number  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  of  the  Messapian  nation.     And  having 
renewed  a  certain  ancient  alliance  with  Artas,  who 
reigned  there  and  granted  them  those  darters, 
they  went  thence  to  Metapontum^,  a  city  of  Italy. 
There  by  virtue  of  a  league,  they  got  two  galleys 


*  [**  HanDg  their  army  from  Cor-  a  body  of  AchsBans,  atlhe  invitation 
cjn  and  the  continent  now  ready,  of  Sybaris :  herself  also  of  Achaean 
oioieed  the  Ionian  sea  with  &c."  origin  and  mistress  of  the  country 
— lapygia  embraced  the  south-  afterwards  called  Lucania,  and  the 
eastern  part  of  Italy,  according  to  founder  of  Posidonia  (Pffistum)  and 
tiie  more  ancient  writers,  from  Me-  Laos.  By  the  industrious  cultiva- 
tapoDtum,  or  including  that  city,  tion  of  her  highly  fertile  territory 
from  the  Siris  to  mount  Garganus,  Metapontum  afterwards  attained  to 
or  as  the  Greeks  called  it,  mount  extraordinary  wealth.  She  became 
Drkm ;  which  seems  to  have  been  united  with  Sybaris  and  Croton  and 
the  southern  limit  of  Ombrica  in  their  four  colonies  in  a  league  simi- 
their  early  geography.  This  exten-  lar  to  the  Achaean  league.  The  ex- 
sire  country  is  said  by  the  Greeks  traordinary  city  Sybaris,  which  has 
to  have  been  inhabited  by  three  received  opprobrium  probably  alto- 
distinct  tribes,  the  Messapians,  the  gether  unmerited,  at  all  events 
Peucetians,  and  the  Daunians :  by  much  exaggerated,  was  in  510  A.C. 
Ilie  first,  on  the  peninsula  to  the  utterly  destroyed  by  Croton :  the 
MSt  of  Taientum ;  by  the  Pence-  first  irremediable  wound  sustained 
tianSy  to  the  north  of  them  along  by  Magna  Grsecia,  followed  by  a 
the  coast  from  Brundusium  to  Ba-  bloody  revolution  in  which  Croton 
ilum;  between  which  and  mount  wore  herself  out. — The  Messapians, 
Qarganna  lay  the  Daunians.  The  who  had  extended  tlieir  dominion 
name  lajtygia  is  the  same  with  far  into  CEnotria,  had  become  before 
Apalia :  the  Latin  termination  icus  the  present  time  the  object  of  jea- 
tn  Appicus,  which  is  the  same  as  lousy  and  alarm  to  the  neighbour- 
Apalus,  being  contracted  in  Oscan  ing  tribes :  and  the  Peucetians  and 
into  ix  ;  thus  making  Afdx.  No  Daunians,  leagued  with  the  Taren- 
good  Roman  writer  would  ever  say  tines,  had  destroyed  their  power. 
Ittpygia  instead  o(  Apulia:  nor  any  They  were  still  the  enemies  of  the 
good  Greek  writer  the  reverse.  Tarentines,  and  as  such  tlicrefore 
Niebuhr.]  tlie  friends  of  tlie  Athenians.  Nie- 

'  [Metapontum  was  founded  by  buhr.    See  also  Muell.  ii.  3.] 

S  2 
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VII.  and  three  hundred  darters  :  which  taken  aboard, 
■  '  ■  they  kept  along  the  shore  till  they  came  to  the 
A.C.4I3.  territory  of  Thurii.  Here  they  found  the  adverse 
faction  to  the  Athenians  to  have  been  lately  driven 
out  in  a  sedition.  And  because  they  desired  to 
muster  their  army  here,  that  they  might  see  if 
any  were  left  behind  ;  and  persuade  the  Thnriass 
to  join  with  them  freely  in  the  war,  and,  as  things 
stood,  to  have  for  friends  and  enemies  the  same 
that  were  so  to  the  Athenians  :  they  stayed  about 
that  in  the  territory  of  the  Thurians. 
bbiukbr  34.  The  Peloponnesians  and  the  rest,  who  were 
*tM'fc!'i™  at  the  same  time  in  the  twenty-five  galleys  that 
I'd  A^ii^i^  for  safeguard  of  the  ships  lay  opposite  to  die  gal- 
leys before  Naupactus,  having  prepared  themselves 
for  battle,  and  with  more  galleys ',  so  as  they  were 
little  inferior  in  number  to  those  of  the  Athenians, 
went  to  an  anchor  under  Irineus  of  Achaia  in  Rhy- 
pica.  The  place  where  they  rode  was  in  form  like 
a  half  moon  ;  and  their  land  forces  they  had  ready 
on  either  side  to  assist  them,  both  Corinthians  and 
other  their  confederates  of  those  parts",  embattled 
upon  the  points  of  the  promontory ;  and  their 
galleys  made  up  the  space  between,  under  the 
command  of  Polyanthes,  a  Corinthian.  Agmnst 
these  the  Athenians  came  up  with  thirty-three 
galleys  from  Naupactus,  commanded  by  Diphilus. 
The  Corinthians  at  first  lay  still ;  but  afterwards 
when  they  saw  their  time,  and  the  signal  g^ven, 

'  ["  About  Ihe  Game  time  UiePe-  luTing  made  leadj  for  actum  and 

loponnesians  in  the  twentj-fiFC  gal-  manned  some  additiontU  gallep,  «> 

lejs,  who  to  cover  the  passage  to  as  the;  were  Sec."] 
Sicily  of  the  transports  were  Ijing        '  [That  is,  the  Acbaians ;  who  btd 

opposite  to  the  gallejB  in  Naupactus,  now  all  sided  with  SpaTta.  Arn.] 
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they  charged  the  Athenians,  and  the  fight  began.       vn. 
They  held  each  other  to  it  long.    The  Athenians    ' — ' — 

YRAR  XIX. 

sunk  three  galleys  of  the  Corinthians :  and  though     a.c.418.' 
none  of  their  own  were  sunk,  yet  seven  were  made 
unserviceable,  which  having  encountered  the  Co- 
rinthian galleys  a-head,  were  torn  on  both  sides 
between  the  beaks  and  the  oars  by  the  beaks  ^  of 
the  Corinthian  galleys,  made  stronger  for  the  same 
purpose.     After  they  had  fought  with  equal  for- 
tune, and  so  as  both  sides  challenged  the  victory ; 
though  yet  the  Athenians  were   masters   of  the 
wrecks,  as  driven  by  the  wind  into  the  main,  and 
because  the  Corinthians  came  not  out  to  renew  the 
fight ;  they  at  length  parted.     There  was  no  chas- 
ing of  men  that  fled,  nor  a  prisoner  taken  on  either 
side  ;  because  the  Peloponnesians  and  Corinthians 
fighting  near  the  land  easily  escaped,  nor  was  there 
any  galley  of  the  Athenians  sunk.     But  when  the 
Athenians  were  gone  back  to  Naupactus,  the  Co- 
rinthians presently  set  up  a  trophy  as  victors ;  in 
r^ard  that  more  of  the  Athenian  galleys  were 
made  unserviceable,  than  of  theirs  ;  and  thought 
themselves  not  to  have  had  the  worse,  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  others  thought  themselves  not  to 
have  had  the  better.    For  the  Corinthians  think 
they  have  the  better,  when  they  have  not  much 
the  worse  ^:  and  the  Athenians  think  they  have  the 
worse,  when  they  have  not  much  the  better.     And 
when  the   Peloponnesians   were  gone  and  their 


'  [^  Were  struck  and  stove  in  on  capst  were  two  beams  projecting 

the  bows  by  the  heads  of  the  Co-  from  the  bows  for  holding  the  beak.] 

rithian  galleys,  which  had    their  ^  [*'  Thought  they  had  the  better, 

epoHdet  made  stouter  for  this  ? ery  if  they  had  not  (Sec. :  and  the  Athen- 

object".  The  epotides,  literally  ear-  ians  thought  &c.''] 
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vii.       army  by  land  dissolved,  the  Athenians  also  set  up 
a  trophy  in  Achaia,  as  if  the  victory  had  been 
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A.C.41S.     theirs  ;  distant  from  Erinens,  where  the  Pelopon- 

'"-''■*■     nesians  rode,  about  twenty  furlongs.  This  was  the 

success  of  that  battle  by  sea. 

D«no«tvn«        35.  Dcmosthencs  and  Eurymedon,  after  theThu- 

come  along  the  nans  had  put  m  readiness  to  go  with  them  seven 

lidti?^p^'    hundred  men  of  arms  and  three  hundred  darters, 

'*"*^  commanded  their  galleys  to  go  along  the  coast  to 

Croton* ;  and  conducted  their  land  soldiers,  having 

first  taken  a  muster  of  them  all  upon  the  side  of 

the  river  Sybaris,  through   the  territory  of  the 

Thurians.     But  coming  to  the  river  Hylias,  upon 

*  [The  Crotoniato),  according  to  ton.    The  exiles  now  applied  for 

Herodotus  (viii.  47),  were  by  race  help  to  Sparta  and  Athens :  and  bj 

Acha^ans:    but   Mueller  observes  the  latter  state  were  favourably  re- 

tliat  the  colony  must  have  been  ceived.    Under  the  usual  guidanee 

established  under  the  authority  of  of  an  oracle,  the  new  city,  called 

Sparta ;  Apollo  and  Hercules,  the  Thurii  from  a  fountain  which  rose 

Doric  god  and  hero,  being  both  there,  was  built  ^ith  geometiictl 

worshipped    there    with    especial  regularity  near  the  former  site  of 

honour,  and  the  early  constitution  Sybaris.  Amongst  the  new  settlers 

being  also  Doric.    Croton  was  the  were  Herodotus  the  historian,  and 

soil  whereon  Pythagonis  made  the  Lysias  the  orator.    The  Sybarite 

experiment  of  his  real  aristocracy,  exiles,  however,  not  being  content 

The  single  galley  sent  by  this  state  to  live  on  terms  of  equality  with  the 

to  assist  the  Greeks  at  the  battle  of  new  settlers,  dissensions  arose,  in 

Salamis,  was  the  sole  instance  of  which  the  former  are  said  to  ban 

support  given  to  their  cause  by  any  been  exterminated.  The  remaining 

state  beyond  the  limits  of  Greece:  Thurians  tlien  invited  adventures 

Herod,  ibid. — Thurii  was  a  scion  of  to  join  them  from  Greece  on  terms 

Sybaris,  also  an  Achaean  colony  and  of  perfect  equality.  In  imitation  of 

contemporaneous  with  Croton  (A.C  the  Athenians,  they  divided  them- 

710).    About  sixty  years  after  the  selves  into  ten  tribes,  named  after 

overthrow  and  destruction  of  their  the  different  nations  of  which  the 

city  by  Croton,  the  descendants  of  colony  was  composed.    Of  these, 

the  exiled  Sybarites  succeeded  in  four    represented     Athens,  lonii, 

again  forming  a  settlement  on  its  Eubcea,  and  the  islands ;  three  Pe- 

sitc:  but  in  a  few  years  were  again  loponncssus ;  and  three  the  noith  of 

forced  to  fly  by  the  jealousy  of  Cro-  Greece.  Sec  Thirl,  ch.  x%m] 
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word  sent  them  from  the  men  of  Croton,  that  if      vii. 
the  army  went  through  their  territory  it  should  be 


YEAR  XIX. 


against' their  will,  they  marched  down  to  the  sea-  A.c.4ia 
side  and  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hylias ;  where 
they  stayed  all  that  night,  and  were  met  by  their 
galleys.  The  next  day  embarking,  they  kept  along 
the  shore  and  touched  at  every  town  saving  Locri, 
till  they  arrived  at  Petra  in  the  territory  of 
Rhegium. 

36.  The  Syracusians  in  the  meantime,  uponTiieSyraciuians 
intelligence  of  their  coming  on,  resolved  to  trj'^'^^^' 
again  what  they  could  do  with  their  navy ;  and  7'^^  ,^**®  ^'?*'*- 

^,  •'  •'  lans  there  before 

With  their  new  supply  of  landmen,  which  they  had  the auppiy  came. 
gotten  together  on  purpose  to  fight  with  the  Athe- 
nians before  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  should 
arrive.  And  they  furnished  their  navy,  both  other-  Their  maimer  of 
wise  and  according  to  the  advantages  they  hadj^"^i°^^* 
learnt  in  the  last  battle,  and  also  made  shorter  the 
heads  of  their  galleys,  and  thereby  stronger ;  and 
made  beaks  to  them  of  a  great  thickness,  which 
they  also  strengthened  with  rafters  fastened  to  the 
sides  of  the  galleys,  both  within  and  without,  of  six 
cnbits  long*:  in  such  manner  as  the  Corinthians 
had  armed  their  galleys  a-head,  to  fight  with  those 
before  Naupactus.  For  the  Syracusians  made 
account,  that  against  the  Athenian  galleys  not  so 
built,  but  weak  before,  as  not  using  so  much  to 
meet  the  enemy  a-head  as  upon  the  side  by  fetch- 
ing a  compass,  they  could  not  but  have  the  better ; 
and  that  to  fight  in  the  great  haven  many  galleys 
in  not  much  room,  was  an  advantage  to  them :  for 

>  [^  And  placed  in  the  bows  thick  galley,  six  cubits  long  both  within 
epotides,  supported  by  beams  run-  and  without'* :  that  is,  six  cubits 
niDg  along  them  to  the  sides  of  the    within  the  galley,  and  six  without] 
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that  using  the  direct  encounter,  they  should  break 
with  their  firm  and  thick  beaks  Uie  hollow  and 
infirm  foreparts  of  the  galleys  of  their  enemies ;  and 
that  the  Athenians,  in  that  narrow  room,  wonld 
want  means  both  to  go  about  and  to  go  throogh 
them',  which  was  the  point  of  art  they  most  relied 
on.  For  as  for  their  passing  through,  they  would 
hinder  it  themselves  as  much  as  they  conid  :  and 
for  fetching  compass,  the  straitness  of  the  place 
would  not  suffer  it.  And  that  fighting  a-head, 
which  seemed  before  to  be  want  of  skill  in  the 
masters  [to  do  otherwise],  was  it  they  would  now 
principally  make  use  of:  for  in  this  would  be  their 
principal  advantage.  For  the  Athenians,  if  over- 
come, would  have  no  retiring  but  to  the  land,  which 
was  but  a  little  way  off  and  little  in  compass,  near 
their  own  camp':  and  of  the  rest  of  the  haven 
themselves  should  be  masters.  And  the  enemy 
being  pressed,  could  not  choose,  thronging  toge- 
ther into  a  little  room  and  all  into  one  and  the 
same  place,  but  disorder  one  another  :  which  was 
indeed  the  thing,  that  in  alt  their  battles  by  sea  did 
the  Athenians  the  greatest  hurt ;  having  not,  as  the 
Syracusians  had,  the  liberty  of  the  whole  haven  to 
retire  unto^.  And  to  go  about  into  a  place  of 
more  room,  they  having  it  in  their  power  to  set 
upon  them  from  the  main  sea,  and  to  retire  again 
at  pleasure,  they  should  never  be  able ;  especially 

'  [triplir\ow,lai:jrXomi:Beei.49,  baTbtiur-.  and  the  short  distUM of 

note]  the  line  of  battle  from  the  iboR 

^["IfdrivenhiickiCouldnialceDO  would  not  admit  of  petfonoing 

ana<'r»un«3aTetotlieland'':~-"that,  the  anacioasU  (we  L  49,  DOtejuitb 

nainelj,  oppoeiie  their  own  camp",  pmper  effect] 

The  SjracueaDB  were  in  posscssiun  *  ["Wherein  to  execute  the  uw- 

tff  all  the  real  of  the  shore  of  the  crouris".] 
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haviDg  Plemmyrium  for  enemy,  and  the  haven*s       vn. 
mouth  not  beinfi^  lars'e.  * — ' — * 

O  O  YKAK    XIX. 

37.  The  Syracusians  having  devised  thus  much  a.c.4is. 
over  and  above  their  former  skill  and  strength*, 
and  far  more  confident  now  since  the  former 
battle  by  sea,  assaulted  them  both  with  their  army 
and  with  their  navy  at  once.  The  landmen  from 
the  city  Gylippus  drew  sooner  out  a  little,  and 
brought  them  to  the  wall  of  the  Athenians'  camp 
upon  the  side  toward  the  city^:  and  from  Olym- 
pieium,  the  men  of  arms  all  that  were  there,  and 
the  horsemen  and  light  armed  of  the  Syracusians 
came  up  to  the  wall  on  the  other  side.  And  by  and  by 
after*,  came  sailingforth  also  the  galleys  of  the  Syra- 
cusians and  their  confederates.  The  Athenians,  that 
thought  at  first  they  would  have  made  the  attempt 
only  with  their  landmen,  seeing  also  the  galleys  on 
a  sudden  coming  towards  them,  were  in  confusion ; 
and  some  of  them  put  themselves  in  order  upon 
and  before  the  walls,  against  those  that  came  from 
the  city  :  and  others  went  out  to  meet  the  horse- 
men and  darters,  that  were  coming  in  great  num- 
bers and  with  speed  from  Olympieium  and  the 
parts  without:  others  again  went  aboard,  and 
withal  came  to  aid  those  ashore.  But  when  the  The  Atiieoimiu 
galleys  were  manned  they  put  off,  being  seventy-  ^^^^y"»*^""*°» 
five  in  number;  and  those  of  Syracuse  about 
eighty.  38.  Having  spent  much  of  the  day  in 
charging  and  retiring  and  trying  each  other,  and 


1  ["  The    Syracusans    having  the  case  of  the  Syracusans.  Arnold, 

thas  adapted  their  plans  to  their  Goeller.] 

present    knowledge    and   power".        '  [*^  Against  so  much  of  it  as 

What  in  ordinary  cases  would  he  fronted  the  city*'.] 
bad  seamanship,  was  well  suited  to        '  [**  And  straight  hereupon".] 
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yii.  performed  nothing  worth  the  mentioning,  save 
V.AE  XIX  ^^^^  ^^^  Syracusians  sunk  a  galley  or  two  of  the 
A.C.413.  Athenians,  they  parted  again  :  and  the  land  sol- 
diers retired  at  the  same  time  from  the  wall  of  the 
Athenian  camp.  The  next  day  the  Syracusians 
lay  still,  without  showing  any  sign  of  what  they 
meant  to  do.  Yet  Nicias  seeing  that  the  battle  by 
sea  was  with  equality,  and  imagining  that  they 
would  fight  again,  made  the  captains  to  repair 
their  galleys,  such  as  had  been  torn':  and  two 
great  ships  to  be  moored  without  those  piles  which 
he  had  driven  into  the  sea  before  his  galleys,  to  be 
instead  of  a  haven  enclosed.  These  ships  he  placed 
about  two  acres'  breadth'*  asunder  :  to  the  end,  if 
any  galley  chanced  to  be  pressed,  it  might  safely 
run  in  and  again  go  safely  out  at  leisure.  In  per- 
forming of  this,  the  Athenians  spent  a  whole  day 
from  morning  until  night. 
The Aihcuiniis  3f).  The  next  day  the  Syracusians  assaulted  the 
Kain.'"""  Athenians  again  with  the  same  forces^  both  by 
sea  and  land,  that  they  had  done  before ;  but  be- 
gun earlier  in  the  morning ;  and  being  opposed 
fleet  against  fleet,  they  drew  out  a  great  part  of 
the  day,  now  again  as  before,  in  attempting  upou 
ThestrataiKimof  each  othcr  witliout  eflfect.  Till  at  last  Ariston  the 
ofT^diey!***"'"^  son  of  Pyrrhichus,  a  Corinthian,  the  most  expert 
master  that  the  Syracusians  had  in  their  fleet, 
persuaded  the  commanders  in  the  navy  to  send 
to  such  in  the  city  as  it  belonged  to,  and  com- 
mand that  the  market  should  be  speedily  kept 
at  the  sea- side,  and  to  compel  every  man  to  bring 

*  ["  Such  as  had  any  damage :  there  were  several  of  tiiese  ships.] 
and  moored  ships  of  burthen  with-  '  ["  Two  plethm":  see  vi.  102,n.] 
out  the  piles  &c."    It  appears  that        *  [**  The  same  maunerof  attack*".] 
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thither  whatsoever  he  had  fit  for  meat,  and  there       vii. 
to  sell  it :   that  the  mariners  disbarking,  might    '^HT^ 
presently  dine  by  the  galleys'  side,  and  quickly     ^^•^^2' 
again  unlooked-for  assault  the  Athenians  afresh 
the  same  day.     40.  This  advice  being  liked,  they 
sent  a  messenger,  and  the  market  was  furnished. 
And    the    Syracusiaas    suddenly    rowed    astern^ 
towards  the  city ;  and  disbarking,  dined  there  right 
on  the  shore.    The  Athenians,  supposing  they  had 
retired  towards  the  city  as  vanquished,  landed  at 
leisure :  and  amongst  other  business  went  about  the 
dressing  of  their  dinner,  as  not  expecting  to  have 
fought  again  the  same  day.     But  the  Syracusians 
suddenly  going  aboard,  came  towards  them  again : 
and  the  Athenians,  in  great  tumult  and  for  the 
most  part  undined,  embarking  disorderly,  at  length 
with  much  ado  went  out  to  meet  them.     For  a 
while  they  held  their  hands  on  both  sides,  and  but 
observed  each  other.     But  anon  after,  the  Athe- 
nians thought  not  fit,  by  longer  dallying,  to  over- 
come themselves  with  their  own  labour,  but  rather 
to  fight  as  soon  as  they  could  ;  and  thereupon  at 
once  with  a  joint  shout  charged  the  enemy,  and 
the  fight  began.    The  Syracusians  received  [and 
resisted^  their  charge ;  and  fighting,  as  they  had 
before  determined,  with  their  galleys  head  to  head 
with  those  of  the  Athenians,  and  provided  with 
beaks  for  the  purpose,  brake  the  galleys  of  the 
Athenians  very  much  between  the   heads  of  the 
galleys  and  the  oars.     The  Athenians  were  also 
annoyed  much  by  the  darters  from  the  decks ;  but 

*    [irpv/Avav  Kpowrd/uvoi:    ''  re-     frpvuvav  KpovaaaBai,  in   urder  to 
treating".    avoKpovffturBaiy  to  row    retreat] 
astern  in  order  to  charge  again;        '  [Vulgo, ^fivvovro :  Bekk.  om.] 
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VII.       much  more  by  those  Syraeusians,  who  going  about 
' — ' — *   iu  small  boats  passed  under  the  rows  of  the  oars 

YEAR  XIX.  <^ 

A.c,4is.     of  the  enemy's  galleys,  and  coming  close  to  their 

sides,   threw   their   darts   at  the   mariners  from 

thence  ^ 

TheSjracusiaDs     41.  Thc  Syracusiaus  having  fought  in  this  man- 

havetheTictorj.^g^  wlth  thc  utmost  of  thcir  strength,  in  the  end 

gat  the  victory :  and  the  Athenians,  between  the 
[two]  ships,  escaped  into  their  harbour.  The 
Syracusian  galleys  chased  them  as  far  as  to  those 
ships :  but  the  dolphins  hanging  from  the  masts' 
over  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  forbade  them 
to  follow  any  further.  Yet  there  were  two  galleys, 
which  upon  a  jollity  after  victory  approached  them, 
but  both  were  lost :  of  which  one  with  her  men 
and  all  was  taken.  The  Syracusiaus,  after  they 
had  sunk  seven  galleys  of  the  Athenians  and  torn 
many  more,  and  of  the  men  had  taken  some  ali\re 
and  killed  others,  retired,  and  for  both  the  battles 
erected  trophies :  and  had  already  an  assured  hope 
of  being  far  superior  by  sea,  and  also  made  account 
to  subdue  the  army  by  land.  And  they  prepared 
to  assault  them  again  in  both  kinds. 
Demosthenes  42.  lu  thc  mcautimc  Demosthenes  and  Eury- 
:.ltr:;t;  ^nedon  arrived  with  the  Athenian  supply ;  being* 
at  syra-  about  scventy-thrce  galleys,  and  men  of  arms,  of 
their  own  and  of  their  confederates,  about  five  thou- 
sand ;  besides  darters,  as  well  barbarians  as  Greeks, 


amve 
cuse. 


'  [Through  the  port-holes,  which  powerful    enough   to  break  clean 

were  large  enough  to  admit  at  least  through  any  galley  on  which  the 

a  man's  head:  see  Herod,  v.  33.]  dolphin     fell.  —  The    ships    weie 

'  ['*  From  the  beams*'.    These  moored,  not  abreast,  but  one  afler 

beams  seem  to  have  been  of  consi-  another  in  two  files.  Goell.] 
derable  size,  and  the  whole  engine        '  ['*  With  the  foreign  ships".] 
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not  a  few,  and  slingers  and  archers,  and  all  other       vii. 
provision  sufficient.    For  the  present  it  not  a  little 
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daunted  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates,  to     ^^:f^^- 
see  no  end  of  their  danger ;  and  that,  notwith- 
standing the  fortifying  in  Deceleia,  another  army 
should  come  now  equal  and  like  unto  their  former; 
and  that  their  power  should  be  so  great  in  every 
kind.     And  on  the  other  side,  it  was  a  kind  of 
strengthening    after  weakness   to    the   Athenian 
army  that  was  there  before.    Demosthenes,  when 
he  saw  how  things  stood,  and  thinking  it  unfit  to 
loiter  and  fall  into  Nicias  his  case : — for  Nicias, 
who  was  formidable  at  his  first  coming,  when  he 
set  not  presently  upon  Syracuse  but  wintered  at 
Catana,  both  grew  into  contempt,  and  was  pre- 
vented also  by  the  coming  of  Gylippus  thither  with 
an  army  out  of  Peloponnesus :  the  which,  if  Nicias 
had  gone  against  Syracuse  at  first,  had  never  been 
so  much  as  sent  for  :  for  supposing  themselves  to 
have  been  strong  enough  alone,  they  had  at  once 
both  found  themselves  too  weak,  and  the  city  been 
enclosed  with  a  wall ;  whereby,  though  they  had 
sent  for  it,  it  could  not  have  helped  them  as  it  did : — 
Demosthenes,  I  say,  considering  this,  and  that  he 
also  even  at  the  present  and  the  same  day  was  most 
terrible  to  the  enemy,  intended  with  all  speed  to 
make  use  of  this  present  terribleness  of  the  army. 
And  having  observed  that  the  cross  wall  of  the  Demosthenes 
Syracusians,  wherewith  they  hindered  the  Athenians  wS^^wan 
from  enclosing  the  city,  was  but  single  ;  and  that  ^^^^h^d^t 
if  they  could  be  masters  of  the  ascent  to  Epipolae,  through  Epipoi* 
and  again  of  the  camp  there,  the  same  might  easily  proving  of  oie 
be  taken,  (for  none  would   have   stood  against  ^Ihe^i^ 
them)  :  hasted  to  put  it  to  trial,  and  thought  it  his 
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VII.  shortest  way  to  the  dispatching  of  the  war.  For 
"^^^^^^  either  he  should  have  success,  he  thought,  and  so 
A.C.41S.  win  Syracuse,  or  he  would  lead  away  the  army, 
and  no  longer  without  purpose  consume  both  the 
Athenians  there  with  him  and  the  whole  state. 
The  Athenians  therefore  went  out,  and  first  wasted 
the  territory  of  the  Syracusians  about  the  river 
Anapus ;  and  were  the  stronger,  as  at  first,  boUi 
by  sea  and  land.  For  the  Syracusians  durst  neither 
way  go  out  against  them,  but  only  with  their  horse- 
men and  darters  from  Olympieium.  43.  After 
this,  Demosthenes  thought  good  to  try  the  wall 
which  the  Athenians  had  built  to  enclose  the  city 
withal*,  with  engines.  But  seeing  the  engines 
were  burnt  by  the  defendants  fighting  from  the  wall, 
and  that  having  assaulted  it  in  divers  parts  with 
the  rest  of  his  army,  he  was  notwithstanding  pnt 
back,  he  resolved  to  spend  the  time  no  longer ;  but 
having  gotten  the  consent  of  Nicias  and  the  rest  in 
commission  thereunto,  to  put  in  execution  his  de- 
sign for  Epipolae,  as  was  before  intended.  By  day, 
it  was  thought  impossible  not  to  be  discovered, 
either  in  their  approach  or  in  their  ascent.  Having 
therefore  first  commanded  to  take  five  days'  provi- 
sion of  victual,  and  all  the  masons  and  workmen, 
as  also  store  of  casting  weapons,  and  whatsoever 
they  might  need,  if  they  overcame,  for  fortifica- 
tion :  he  and  Eurymedon  and  Menander,  with  the 
whole  army,  marched  about  midnight  to  Epipolse, 

*  ["  The  cross  wall  of  the  Syra-  means  the  cross  wall  of  the  Srii- 

cusans^'.     Bekker  (Sec,  irapaTux^tf'  cusans,  from  the  latter,  which  be 

naTOQ'.wX^o^atroTHxifyiiciTOQ.Thw-  applies  to   tlie  Athenian  wall  of 

cydides  carefully  distiniruishes  the  circuni  valla  lion.     See  Lucian.  de 

former  word,  by  which  he  always  Conscr.  Hist  c.  38.     Goell.] 
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leaving  Nicias  in  the  camp.  Being  come  to  Epi-  vn. 
pol»  at  Enryelus,  where  also  the  army  went  np  '^^][^7J7 
before,  they  were  not  only  not  discovered  by  the  a.c.413. 
Syracusians  that  kept  the  watch,  but  ascending^ 
took  a  certain  fortification  of  the  Syracusians  there, 
and  killed  part  of  them  that  kept  it.  But  the 
greatest  number  escaping,  ran  presently  to  the 
camps,  of  which  there  were  in  Epipolse  three  walled 
Itbont  without  the  city,  one  of  Syracusians,  one  of 
other  Sicilians,  and  one  of  confederates  ^  and  car- 
ried the  news  of  their  coming  in,  and  told  it  to 
those  six  hundred  Syracusians  that  kept  this  part 
of  Epipolae  at  the  first ;  who  presently  went  forth 
to  meet  them.  But  Demosthenes  and  the  Athe- 
nians lighting  on  them,  though  they  fought  va- 
liantly, put  them  to  flight ;  and  presently  marched 
on*,  making  use  of  the  present  heat  of  the  army 
to  finish  what  he  came  for  before  it  were  too  late  : 
and  others  [going  on]  in  their  first  course  took 
the  cross-wall  of  the  Syracusians,  they  flying  that 
kept  it,  and  were  throwing  down  the  battlements 
:*  thereof.  The  Syracusians,  and  their  confederates, 
and  Gylippus  and  those  with  him,  came  out  to 
meet  them  from  their  camps :  but  because  the 
attempt  was  unexpected  and  in  the  night,  they 
charged  the  Athenians  timorously,  and  were  even 

'(^'Advancing".    At  Euryelus  fonned  immediately  under  tbe  walls 

they  were  already  at  the  summit  of  the  city.  The  six  hundred  Syra- 

of  tbe  heights. — ^The  fortification  cusans   were    probably   stationed 

taken  was  apparently  on  the  very  higher  on  the  slope,  perbaps  at  the 

crest  of  the  slope,  on  or  near  the  point  where  the  cross  wall  termi- 

^t  which  the  Athenians  had  for-  nated.  Am.  Goell.] 

merly  fortified  at  Labdalum.  Am.]  '  [ic  rb  vpStrOtv :  that  is,  they 

'  [^  One  of  the  Syracusans,  one  marched  on  without  staying  to  take 

of  the  other  Sicilians",  &c.    The  the  cross  wall.— ciTrdr^C'rpwTjyc."  in 

three  camps  appear  to  ha?e  been  their  first  course",  is  unexplained.] 
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v)i.  at  first  forced  to  retire.  But  as  the  Atheniaos 
T«A«  xixf  advanced  more  out  of  order,  [chiefly]  as  having 
A.C  41S.  already  gotten  the  victory,  but'  desiring  also  quickly 
to  pass  through  all  that  remained  yet  unfoughten 
with,  lest  through  their  remissness  in  following 
they  might  again  rally  themselves ;  the  Boeotians 
withstood  them  first,  and  charging  forced  them  to 
turn  their  backs. 

44.  And  here  the  Athenians  were  mightily  i* 
disorder  and  perplexed  :  so  that  it  hath  been  very 
hard  to  be  informed  of  any  side,  in  what  manner 
each  thing  passed.  For  if  in  the  day  time,  when 
things  are  better  seen,  yet  they  that  are  present 
cannot  tell  how  all  things  go,  save  only  what  every 
man  with  much  ado  seeth  near  unto  himself:  how 
then  in  a  battle  by  night,  (the  only  one  that  hap- 
pened between  great  armies  in  all  this  war),  can  a 
man  know^  anything  for  certain  ?  For  though  the 
moon  shined  bright,  yet  they  saw  one  another  no 
otherwise  than  as  by  the  moonlight  was  likely :  so 
as  to  see  a  body,  but  not  be  sure  whether  it  were 
a  friend  or  not.  And  the  men  of  arms  on  both 
sides,  being  not  a  few  in  number,  had  but  Uttle 
ground  to  turn  in.  Of  the  Athenians,  some  were 
already  overcome,  others*  went  on  in  their  first 
way.  Also  a  great  part  of  the  rest  of  the  army 
was  already,  part  gotten  up,  and  part  ascending, 
and  knew  not  which  way  to  march.  For  after  the 
Athenians  once  turned  their  backs,  all  before  them 
was  in  confusion^;  and  it  was  hard  to  distinguish 

»  ["  And  desiring:".]  '  ["  Others,  not  worsted".] 

'  [*'  Could  any  one  have  krwwii*^  *  ["  For  all  before  them,  the  flight 

^0.:  apte  ad  hunc  locum.  Goeller,  having^  taken  place,  was  alieadj  in 

Arnold.]  confusion,  and  it  was  hard  5(c"] 
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of  anything  for  the  noise.     For  the  Syracusians       vir. 
and  their  confederates  prevaiKng,  encouraged  each    Vbab  x«r 
other  and  received  the  assailants  with  exceedins:     a.c.418. 

^        Ol.91.4. 

great  shouts :  (for  they  had  no  other  means  in  the 

night  to  express  themselves) :  and  the  Athenians 

sought  each  other,  and  took  for  enemies  all  before 

them,  though  friends  and  of  the  number  of  those 

that  fled;  and  by  often  asking  the  word,  there 

being  no  other  means  of  distinction,  all  asking  at 

once  they  both  made  a  great  deal  of  stir  amongst 

themselves,  and  revealed  the  word  to  the  enemy. 

But  they  did  not  in  like  manner  know  the  word  of 

the  Syracusians ;  because  these,  being  victorious 

and  undistracted,  knew  one  another  better:   so 

that  when  they  lighted  on  any  number  of  the 

^emy,  though  they  themselves  were  more,  yet  the 

enemy  escaped  as  knowing  the  watchword;  but 

they,  when  they  could  not  answer,  were  slain. 

But  that  which  hurt  them  most  was  the  tune  of 

the  Paean :  which  being  in  both  armies  the  same, 

drave  them  to  their  wits'  end.     For  the  Argives 

and  Corcyraeans,  and  all  other  of  the  Doric  race  on 

the  Athenians'  part,  when  they  sounded  the  Paean, 

terrified  the  Athenians  on  one  side :  and  the  enemy 

terrified  them  with  the  like  on  the  other  side. 

Wherefore  at  the  last  \  falUng  one  upon  another  in 

divers  parts  of  the  army,  friends  against  friends, 

and  countrymen  against  countrymen,    they   not 

only  terrified  each  other,  but  came  to  hand-strokes 

and  could  hardly  again  be  parted.     As  they  fled  The  Athenians 

before  the  enemy,  the  way  of  the  descent  from^^' 

*  ["When  they  were  once  thrown  All  Dorians,  as  Spartans,  Argives, 
Into  confusion,  &lling"  &c. — The  Corinthians,  and  Syracusans,  had 
psean  Taried  according  to  the  tribe,    the  same.  Muell.  ii.  6.J 

VOL.  IX.  T 
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VII.       Epipoke  by  which  they  were  to  go  back  bdng  but 

**"" — •   sttMt,  many  of  them  threw  themselves  down  from 

XC.41S.     the  rocks,  and  died  so.    And  of  the  rest  that  gat 

^'-'^*-     down  safely  into  the  plain,  though  the  greatest 

part,  and  all  that  were  of  the  old  army  by  their 

knowledge  of  the  coontry,  escaped  into  the  camp: 

yet  of  these  that  came  last,  some  lost  thdr  way ; 

and  straying  in  the  fields,  when  the  day  came  (m 

were  cat  off  by  the  Syracuuan  horsemen  that 

ranged  the  country  about. 

45.  The  next  day  the  Syracn^ans  erected  two 
trophies ;  one  in  Epipolee  at  the  ascent',  and  an- 
other where  the  first  check  was  ^ven  by  the 
Boeotians.     The  Athenians  received  their  dead 
under  truce.    And  many  there  were  that  died,  both 
of  themselves  and  of  their  confederates :  but  the 
arms  taken  were  more  than  for  the  number  of  the 
simn.    For  of  such  as  were  forced  to  quit  their 
bucklers  and  leap  down  from  the  rocks,  thoi^h  some 
perished,  yet  some  there  also  were  that  escaped. 
Tii.sjr«iiiiuii      46.  After  this,  the  Syracnsians  having  by  sad 
^u^"^    unlooked-for  prosperity  recovered    their   former 
^^»^?™  1"  courage,  sent  Sicanus  with  fifteen  galleys  to  Agri- 
gentum,  being  in  sedition ;  to  bring  that  city,  if 
they  could,  to  their  obedience^     And  Gylippw 
went  again  to  the  Sicilian  cities'  by  land,  to  raise 
yet  another  army,  as  being  in  hope  to  take  the 
camp  of  the  Athenians  by  assault,  considering  hov 
the  matter  had  gone  in  EpipoUe. 
TbaAthenUn        47>  lu  thc  meantime  the  Athenian  generals  w«it 

'  [Tbat  is  to  eaj,  at  Euiyelus :  "  perducere  reluti  ritulnm  nleM 

see  ch.  2.]  froDde".  Am.  Goell.] 

•  ["  To  bring  OTCT  the  city,  and  '  ["  To    the    re«t   of  Sicilj". 

tadace  il  to  send  Buccoim".     irri-  Beltket  Sec,  Jc  r^  aUUiv  SuaXio': 

•fttOai  ie  well  explained  b;  Reiske,  rulgo.  Is  £.] 
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to  council  upon  their  late  overthrow,  and  present       vii. 
general  weakness^  of  the  army.    For  they  saw  not    '^ 
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only  that  their  designs  prospered  not,  but  that  the     a.c.418. 
soldiers  also  were  weary  of  staying.      For  they  commandCTs 
were  troubled  with  sickness,  proceeding  from  a  whatT  d^ 
double  cause ;  this  being  the  time  of  the  year*  most 
obnoxious  to  diseases,  and  the  place  where  they 
kty  moorish  and  noisome  :  and  all  things  else  ap- 
peared desperate.     Demosthenes^  thought  fit  to  The  advice  of 
Stay  no  longer ;   and  since  the  execution  of  his 
design  at  Epipolae  had  failed,  delivered  his  opinion 
for  going  out  of  the  haven,  whilst  the  seas  were 
open,  and  whilst,  at  least  with  this  addition  of  gal- 
leys, they  were  stronger  than  the  army   of  the 
enemy.     "  For  it  was  better/*  he  said,  "  for  the 
city  to  make  war  upon  those  which  fortify  against 
them  at  home,  than  against  the  Syracusians ;  see- 
ing they  cannot  now  be  easily  overcome :  and  there 
was  no  reason  why  they  should  spend  much  money 
in  lying  before  the  city.*'    This  was  the  opinion  of 
Demosthenes. 

48.  Nicias,  though  he  also  thought  their  estate  The  oiiinion  of 
bad,  yet  was  unwilling  to  have  their  weakness  **'""* 
discovered^ ;  and  by  decreeing  of  their  departure 
openly  with  the  votes  of  many,  to  make  known  the 
same  to  the  enemy  ;  for  if  at  any  time  they  had  a 
mind  to  be  gone,  they  should  then  be  less  able  to 
do  it  secretly.  Besides,  the  estate  of  the  enemy, 
inasmuch  as  he  understood  it  better  than  the  rest. 


*  ["  DiscoDragement".]  failed,  he  gave  his  vote  for  losing 

'  [•*  Demosthenes  therefore  was  of  no  time  in  going  off,  whilst  the 

opinion  &c:  frtt<,a8  he  was  minded  sea"  &c.] 

even  when  the   attempt  was  ha-  *  [**  Was  unwilling  in  terms  to 

ztrded  at  EpipoUe,  so,  since  it  had  confess  their  weakness".] 

T  2 
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pat  bim  into  some  hope  that  it  might  yet  grow 
-worse  than  their  own,  in  case  they  pressed  the 
siege ;  especially  being  already  masters  of  the  sea, 
far  and  near,  with  their  present  fleet*.  Hiere  was 
moreover  a  party  for  the  Athenians  in  Syracose, 
that  desired  to  betray  the  state  into  their  hands : 
and  that  sent  messengers  nnto  him,  and  soffered 
him  not  to  rise  and  be  gone.  All  which  be  know- 
ing, though  he  were  in  truth  donbtfiil  what  opinion 
to  be  of,  and  did  yet  consider ;  nevertheless  openly 
in  his  speech,  he  was  agmnst  the  withdrawing  of 
the  army :  and  said,  "  that  he'  was  snre  the  people 
of  Athens  woald  take  it  ill,  if  be  went  thence 
without  their  order :  for  that  they  were  not  to 
have  such  judges  as  should  give  sentence  upon 
their  own  sight  of  things  done,  rather  than  npoo 
the  report  of  calumniators;  but  such  as  would 
believe  whatsoever  some  fine  speaker  should  accuse 
them  of  That  many,  nay  most  of  the  soldiers 
here,  who  now  cry  out  upon  their  misery',  will 
there  cry  out  on  the  contrary  ;  and  say  the  gene- 
rals have  betrayed  the  state,  and  come  away  for  a 
bribe.  That  he'  would  not  therefore,  knowing  the 
nature  of  the  Athenians  so  well,  choose  to  be  pat 
to  death  unjustly,  and  charged  with  a  dishonour- 
able crime  by  the  Athenians,  rather  than,  if  he 
must  needs  do  one,  to  suffer  the  same  at  the  hand 
of  the  enemy  by  his  own  adventure*.  And  yet," 
he  said,  "  the  state  of  the  Syracusians  was  still 
inferior  to  their  own.    For  paying  much  money  to 

>  ["  For  thej  would  wear  them  '  ["  Cr;  out  that  their  afiti" 

out  bj  want  of  monej;  especially  were  deapente".] 

being  DOW,  with  their  present  fieet,  '  ["  That  be  at  an;  rate".] 

mote  decidedly  maalen  at  sea".]  *  [itif :  "  in  hia  own  penon'.] 


'-  ^ 
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strangers^  and  laying  out  much  more  on  forts ^       vii. 
[without  and  about  the  city]  ;  having  also  had  a 
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great  navy  a  year  already  in  pay ;  they  must  needs  a.c.418. 
want  money  at  last,  and  all  these  things  fail  them^. 
For  they  have  spent  already  two  thousand  talents, 
and  are  much  in  debt  besides.  And  whensoever 
they  shall  give  over  this  course  and  make  pay  no 
longer,  their  strength  is  gone^ ;  as  being  auxiliary, 
and  not  constrained  to  follow  the  war,  as  the 
Athenians  are.  Therefore  it  was  fit,**  he  said,  "  to 
stay  close  to  the  city ;  and  not  to  go  away  as  if 
they  were  too  weak  in  money,  wherein  they  were 
much  superior." 

49.  Nicias,  when  he  spake  this,  assured  them 
of  it\  as  knowing  the  state  of  Syracuse  precisely 
and  their  want  of  money ;  and  that  there  were 
some  that  desired  to  betray  the  city  to  the  Athe- 
nians, and  sent  him  word  not  to  go.  Withal 
he  had  now  confidence  in  the  fleet,  which,  as 
being  before  overcome,  he  had  not*.  As  for  lying 
where  they  did,  Demosthenes  would  by  no  means 
hear  of  it.  But  if  the  army  might  not  be  car- 
ried away  without  order  from  the  Athenians,  but 
must  needs  stay  in  Sicily ;  then,  he  said,  they 
might  go*  to  Thapsus  or  Catana,  from  whence  by 
their  landmen  they  might  invade  and  turn  much 

■  [iv  TtpiiroXloie :  see  vi.  45,  n.]  is  manifest  from  the  last  chapter, 

s  [^They  were  badly  off  now,  that  he  did  not  disclose  his  intrigues 

and  in  course  of  time  would  not  with  the  party  in  Syracuse.] 
know  how  to  get  on".]  ^  [Nicias  relied  on  his  knowing 

'  [^  And  as  soon  as  ever  they  fail  &c :  ^*  and  was  encouraged,  as  on  the 

in  the  pay  of  any  part  of  their  forces,  former  occasion,  by  his  confidence 

be  it  never  so  inconsiderable,  their  in  the  fleet".    Goell.    Duker  says 

affairs  are  ruined".]  of  this  passage,  ^'  hsc  mihi  »nig- 

*  [**  In  saying  this,  Nicias'  reli-  mata  sunt".] 
ance  was  upon  his  knowing"  &c.  It        ^  [*'  They  must  rise  and  go"  &c.] 
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VII.       of  the  country  to  them^  and  wasting  the  fields  of 
the  enemies,  weaken  the  Syracosians ;  and  be  to 
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A.C.413.     fight  with  their  galleys  in  the  main  sea,  and  not 
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in  a  narrow,  (which  is  the  advantage  of  the  enemy), 
but  in  a  wide  place,  where  the  benefit  of  skQl 
should  be  theirs ;  and  where  they  should  not  be 
forced,  in  charging  and  retiring,  to  come  up  and 
fall  off  in  narrow  and  circumscribed  limits.  In 
sum  he  said,  he  by  no  means  liked  to  stay  where 
they  were :  but  with  all  speed,  no  longer  delaying 
the  matter,  to  arise  and  be  gone.  Eurymedon 
also  gave  the  like  counsel.  Nevertheless,  upon  the 
contradiction  of  Nicias,  there  grew  a  kind  of  sloth 
and  procrastination  in  the  business  ;  and  a  suspi- 
cion withal,  that  the  asseveration*  of  Nicias  was 
grounded  on  somewhat  that  he  knew  above  the 
rest.  And  thereupon  the  Athenians  deferred  their 
going  thence,  and  stayed  upon  the  place. 
GyiippuR return.     50.  In  thc  meantime  Gylippus  and  Sicanus  re- 

eth  witli  another  .  j  .o  o*  -^i,.!* 

army  from  the    tUHicd  uuto  Syracusc.     Sicauus  witbout  his  pur- 
ciiie»  of  Sicily,   p^g^  ^^  Agrfgcntum ;  for  whilst  he  was  yet  in  Gela, 

the  sedition  which  had  been  raised  in  the  behalf  of 
the  Syracusians  was  turned  into  friendship* :  but 
Gylippus  not  without  another  great  army  out  of 
Sicily,  besides  the  men  of  arms,  which  having  set 
forth  from  Peloponnesus  in  ships  the  spring  before, 
were  then  lately  arrived  at  Selinus  from  out  of 
Afric.  For  having  been  driven  into  Afric,  and  tlie 
Cyrenaeans  having  given  them  two  galleys  with 


*  [^*  Whence  with  their  laDdmen  &c.,  Bphl/ovrtu :  Yulgo,  rpt^fwrm.] 

they  might  overrun  much  of  the  '  [^^  The  confidence".] 

country   and   subsist   themselves,  *  ['^  The  party  that  was  for  friend- 

whilst  they  weakened  their  enemies  ship  with  the  Syracusans  had  heeo 

by  wasting  their  territory".  Bckkcr  driven  out".  GoeU.  Ara.] 


7Jc:- 
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5,  in  passing  by  the  shore  they  aided  the  Enes-       vir. 
a^  besieged  by  the  Africans ;  and  having  over-    V1a»'  xiI^ 
5  the  Africans,  they  went  over  to  Neapolis,  a     A.c.4ia. 
i  of  traffic  belonging  to  the  Carthagenians ; 
re  the  passage  into  Sicily  is  shortest,  and  but 
days  and  a  night's  sail  over ;  and  from  thence 

crossed  the  sea  to  Selinus.  As  soon  as  they 
^  come,  the  Syracosians  again  presently  pre- 
d  to  set  upon  the  Athenians,  both  by  sea  and 
.  The  Athenian  generals  seeing  them  have 
her  army,  and  their  own^  not  bettering,  but 
y  day  growing  worse  than  other,  but  especially 
eing  pressed  to  it  by  the  sickness  of  the  sol- 
J,  repented  now  that  they  removed  not  before : 

Nicias  being  now  no  longer  against  it  as  he 

but  desirous  only  that  it  might  not  be  con- 
ed openly®,  gave  order  unto  all  as  secretly  as 
possible  to  put  forth  of  the  harbour,  and  to  be 
y  when  the  sign  should  be  given.     But  when  The  Atbeniaiis 

were  about  it,  and  everything  was  ready,  the  ^"1  forS^ 
n  happened  to  be  eclipsed:  for  it  was  ^H ^'^^^S^'^ 
Q.      And  not  only  the  greatest  part  of  the  *!>«  moon. 
mians^  called  upon  the  generals  to  stay,  but 


L  people  to  the  west  of  Barca,  called"  &c.    Pericles,    who   had 

the  north  of  the  Auschiss.  gained  from  Anaxagoias  some  more 

.  It.  171.]  correct  notions  of  the   heaFcnly 

Their  own  affairs".]  bodies  than  were  common  in  his 

liat  is  to  say,  he  did  not  wish  time,  had  ventured  on  the  occasion 

cil  of  war  to  be  held,  at  which  of  the  expedition  about  Pelopon- 

oarchs  and  trierarchs  would  nesus  in  430  (ii.  56)  to  disregard  an 

tent,  and  the  question  decided  eclipse  of  the  sun :  and  explained 

n  voting.    And  the  generals  its  real  cause,  by  showing  that  the 

aifTOKpdropfCj  (having  abso-  same  effect  was  produced  by  a  cloak 

ithority),  might  act  on  their  held  up  between  the  sun  and  the 

sponsibility.  Am.]  eyes  of  the  bystanders.    But  the 

Looking  upon  it  as  ominous,  nature  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
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VII.       Nicias  also  (for  he  was  addicted  to  superstition 
' — ' — *   and  observations  of  that  kind  somewhat  too  much) 

TEAE   XIX.  ' 

A.c.4id.     said  that  it  should  come  no  more  into  debate 

OuOl  4. 

whether  they  should  go  or  not,  till  the  three  times 

nine  days  were  past,  which  the  soothsayers  appoint 

in  that  behalf.    And  the  Athenians,  though  upon 

going,  stayed  still  for  this  reason. 

The  syncnsiaiis     5 1 .  Thc  Syracusiaus  also  having  intelligence  of 

AthenisD  camp  this,  wcrc  cucouraged  unto  the  pressing  of  the 

wjdfciAcirUnd.  Athenians  much  the  more  :  for  that  they  confessed 

themselves  already  too  weak  for  them,  both  by 
sea  and  land;  for  else  they  would  never  have 
sought  to  have  run  away.  Besides,  they  would 
not  have  them  sit  down  in  any  other  part  of  Sicily, 
and  become  the  harder  to  be  warred  on  ;  but  had 
rather  thereright,  and  in  a  place  most  for  their 
own  advantage,  compel  them  to  fight  by  sea.  To 
which  end  they  manned  their  galleys ;  and  after 
they  had  rested*  as  long  as  was  sufficient,  when 
they  saw  their  time,  the  first  day  they  assaulted 
the  Athenians'  camp.  And  some  small  number  of 
men  of  arms  and  horsemen  of  the  Athenians  sallied 
out  against  them  by  certain  gates  :  and  the  Syra- 

was  still  less  generally  understood,  auspicious  sign,  three  days'  delay 

Unfortunately  the  astronomer  Me-  was  commonly  held  sufficient  But 

ton  did  not  accompany  the  expedi-  the  soothsayers  of  Nicias  enjoined 

tion,  having,  it  is    said,   feigned  that  the  retreat  should  be  deferred 

madness  to  avoid  it :  and  one  of  the  for  three  times  nine  days,  that  is, 

most  intelligent  among  the  sooth-  till  the  next  full  moon.    See  Thirl, 

sayers,  Stilbides,  was  lately  dead.  oh.  26.  There  is  some  difference  of 

Still,  if  none  of  the  rest  could  have  opinion  whether  "  three*',  or  **  three 

been  found  to  declare,  as  appears  times  nine  days"    is   the  proper 

to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Philo-  reading :  founded  mainly  upon  a 

chorus,  one  learned  on  those  ques-  passage  of  Diodorus.] 

tions  (Plut.  Nicias),  that  for  a  re-  ^  ]^  And  after  essaying  them- 

treating  army  the  veiling  of  one  of  selves".  Bekker  &c.,  ay>ir(if>wvro : 

the  celestial    luminaries  was   an  some  MSS.,<lMfl'avoyro.] 
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ctiAians  iutercept'iDg  some  of  the  men  of  arms,  beat'       vii. 
them  back  into  the  camp.     But  the  entrance  being    ',,,,  ^,^' 
strait,    there  were  seventy  of  the  horsemen  lost ;     *  *■" ''4' 
and  men  of  arms  some,  but  not  many.     52.  The-Ti.<.s,r«u««ii. 
next  day  they  came  out  with  their  galleys,  seventy-  a^^  ■g.in 
six  in  number,  and  the  Athenians  set  forth  against '"'"*■ 
them  with  eighty-six  ;  and  being  come  together, 
they  fought.     Eurymedon  had  charge  of  the  right 
'wing''of  the  Athenians ;  and  desiring  to  encompass 
the  galleys  of  the  enemies,  drew  forth  his  own 
galleys  in  length   more  towards  the  shore ;  and 
was  cut  off  by  the  Syracusians.  that  had  first  over- 
come the  middle  battle  of  the  Athenians,  from  the 
rest,  iu  the  bottom  and  inmost  part  of  the  haven ; 
and  both  slain  himself,  and  the  galleys  that  were 
with  him  lost.     And  that  done,  the  rest  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  was  also  chased  and  driven  ashore. 
63.  Gylippus,   when  he  saw  the  navy  of  the 
enemy  vanquished,  and  carried  past  the  piles  and 
their  own  harbour,  came  with  a  part  of  his  army 
to  the  pier'^  to  kill  such  as  landed,  and  to  cause 
that  the  Syracusians  might  the   easier  pull    the 
enemy's  galleys  from  the  shore,  whereof  themselves 


■  ["  An<)  puUin^  lo  flight  ibe 
nM,  heal  durm  back"  See] 

*  ^"  And  tliUiiaj'.lheSjrBCUSans 
rrlTtDted.  But  llie  next  daj  ihcj 
mmr  nut  wit!)  tbeiti^Ilfftsevtnty- 
rix  in  aumbet;  and  at  the  wimo 
e  mucbvil  ngainst  the  (orliGcA- 
«  wilh  their  infuulrj-  And  Uic 
la  ««  forth"  S(c.] 
I"  To  the  wuseWBj". — x^X^  '^ 
Mt  Ml  artilicial  m<i1e,  hut  one 
t  pfumincDcics  rortniDfr 


Goell. — After  folio  win  u  the  cilv- 
nall  lor  wme  way,  till  it  turueit  oflT 
in  an  inlnud  direction,  the  x^Xi) 
then  cuDlinuedalon(;the  edge  of  the 
brtrbdur:  fanning  a  sirt  of  nnrrow 
catisvwHj  beiween  the  »a  on  one 
side,  and  the  mnnhj  ground  on  the 
other.  And  the  ground  being  thua 
narrow,  tlie  SjracnNini,  as  taon  as 
thej  were  beaten,  were  nitunlljr 
drivcu  off  Uie  causeway  into  the 
marsh;  gmundoit  their  Tt^t-hand, 


■bncJD;  the  bay  near  Onscon.    ealledlheiiittshofJL.yiimelGia.Ani.] 
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vii.      were  masters.    But  the  Tuscans,  who  kept  gnard 

TKAK  XI3U  ^  ^^^^  P*^**  ^^^  *^®  Athenians,  seemg  them  coming 
A.C.413.  that  way  in  disorder,  made  head :  and  chaining 
these  first  ^,  forced  them  into  the  marsh  called 
Lysimeleia.  But  when  afterwards  a  greater  nnmb^ 
of  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates  came  to 
help  them,  then  also  the  Athenians,  to  help  the 
Tuscans,  and  for  fear  to  lose  their  galleys,  fought 
with  them ;  and  having  overcome  them,  pursued 
them,  and  not  only  slew  many^  of  their  men  of 
arms,  but  also  saved  the  most  of  their  galleys,  and 
brought  them  back  into  the  harbour.  Neverthe- 
less the  Sjrracusians  took  eighteen,  and  slew  the 
men  taken  in  them.  And  amongst  the  rest  they 
let  drive  before  the  wind  (which  blew  right  upon 
the  Athenians)  an  old  ship  full  of  faggots  and 
brands  set  on  fire,  to  bum  them.  The  Athenians 
on  the  other  side,  fearing  the  loss  of  their  navy, 
devised  remedies  for  the  fire :  and  having  quenched 
the  flame  and  kept  the  ship  from  coming  near, 
escaped  that  danger. 

54.  After  this  the  Syracusians  set  up  a  trophy, 
both  for  the  battle  by  sea,  and  for  the  men  of  arms 
which  they  intercepted  above  before  the  camp, 
where  also  they  took  the  horses.  And  the  Athen- 
ians erected  a  trophy  likewise,  both  for  the  flight 
of  those' footmen  which  the  Tuscans  drave  into 
the  marsh,  and  for  those  which  they  themselves 
put  to  flight  with  the  rest  of  the  army. 
TheAthenions  35.  Whcu  thc  Syracusiaus  had  now  manifestly 
of^^'foya^'  overcome  their  fleets  (for  they  feared  at  first  the 

»  ["  But  the  Tyreeni,  who  &c,        ^  ["  Some  few".    Bekker  &c., 
made  head :  and  charging  the  first    ov  iroXXo^c :  vulgo,  om.  oi>J] 
they  met,  forced  &c".]  *  ["  Even  tbdr  fleet".] 
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supply  of  galleys  that  came  ynth  Demosthenes) ;  vn. 
the  Athenians  were  in  good  earnest  utterly  out  of  '^^^^'  ^~^; 
heart.  And  as  they  were  much  deceived  in  the  a.c.418. 
event,  so  they  repented  more  of  the  voyage  .  For 
having  come  against  these  cities,  the  only  ones  that 
werefor  institution  like  unto  their  own,  and  governed 
by  the  people  as  well  as  themselves*'^,  and  which 
had  a  navy  and  horses  and  greatness ;  seeing  they 
could  create  no  dissension  amongst  them  about 
change  of  government,  to  win  them  that  way,  nor 
could  subdue  it  with  the  greatness  of  their 
forces  when  they  were  far  the  stronger,  but  mis- 
prospered  in  most  of  their  designs ;  they  were  then 
at  their  wits'  end :  but  now,  when  they  were  also 
vanquished  by  sea,  (which  they  would  never  have 
thought),  they  were  much  more  dejected  than  ever. 

56.  The  Syracusians  went  presently  about  the  The  sjraciwiaii. 
haven  without  fear,  and  meditated  how  to  shut  up  SrAthcnuSS,'" 
the  same :   that  the  Athenians  might  not*  steal  ^e^';rrJo°f a!^ 
away  without  their  knowledge,  though  they  would,  ^c'<''^ 
For  now  they  studied  not  only  how  to  save  them- 
selves, but  how  to  hinder  the  safety  of  the  Athen 
ians.     For  the  Syracusians  conceived,  not  untruly, 
that  their  own  strength  was  at  this  present  the 
greater  ;  and   that  if  they  could  vanquish  the 
Athenians  and  their  confederates  both  by  sea  and 
land,  it  would  be  a  mastery  of  great  honour  to 
them  amongst  the  rest  of  the  Grecians.     For  all 
the  rest  of  Greece  should  be'*  one  part  freed  by  it, 
and  the  other  part  out  of  fear  of  subjection  here- 

»  ['«  Were  utterly  out  of  heart,        ^  [See  vi.  36,  note.] 
and  great  was  their  dismay :  but        '  ["  Might  no  longer"  &c.] 
far  greater  still  their  repenting  of        *  [*^  Should  be  straightway  one 

the  voyage".]  part  freed".] 
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after :  for  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  AtheniaMt 
■    with  the  remainder  of  their  strength,  to  sust^ 
"»•     the  war  that  would  be  made  upon  them  afterwardSi 
And  they  being  reputed  the  authors  of  it,  should 
be  had  in  admiration,  not  only  with  all  men  no# 
hving,  but  also  with  posterity.     And  to  say  trutbj 
it  was  a  worthy  mastery  ;   both  for  the  causw 
shewn,  and  also  for  that  they  became  victors  not 
of  the  Athenians  only,  but  many  others  their  con- 
federates ;  nor  again  they  themselves  alone,  but 
their  confederates  also,  having  been  in  joint  contt« 
mand  with  the  Corinthians  and  Lacedjemonia 
and  both  exposed  their  city  to  the  first  hazard,  i 
of  the  business  by  sea  performed  the  greatest  pal 
ajth.t  themselves'.    The  greatest  number  of  nations,  i 
^™cept  the  general  roll  of  those  which  in  this  v 
■" "  adhered  to  Athens  and  LacedEemon,  were  togetha 
at  this  one  city, 

57.  And  this  number  on  both  sides,  agaim 
Sicily  and  for  it,  some  to  help  win,  and  some  t 
help  save  it,  came  to  the  war  at  Syracuse  :  not  Oi 
any  pretence  of  right,  nor  as  kindred  to  aid  kindred,"" 
but  as  profit  or  necessity  severally  chanced  to 
induce  thera".  The  Athenians  being  Ionic,  went 
against  the  Syracnsians  that  be  Doric,  voluntarily. 
With  these,  as  being  their  colonies,  went  the  Lem- 
nians  and  Imbrians^,  and  the  jEgineUe  that  dwelt 


'  ["  Having  opened  tlii:  iva;  to 
the  giealrst  part  of  it  tliDmsclves. 
For  Ibe  greatest  number"  he. 
irpuco'Jiai'riCiBinelaphor  taken  frum 
cutting  a  wh;  before  one  througha 
ftircKt  Am.  Gocll.] 

'  ["  For  ao  nianj  as  follows,  on 
both  sides,  against  Sicil;  and  fur  it, 


those  with  the  Athenians  to  brlp 
win,  and  those  willi  the  Sjiaciuaus 
to  help  sare  it,  enme  u  the  nu  >i 
Syracuse,  not  siding  with  each  otbc; 
according  to  justice  or  kindred,  hut 
mther  as  profit"  ^c] 

'  [liemnos  and  ImbnM  (Henhl. 
V.  26)  were  iu  the  migu  of  I^rim  n 
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in  -^rfna  then,  all  of  the  same  language  and  insti- 
tutions with  themselves :  also  the  Ilestiseans  of 
Eubcea'.     Of  the  rest,  some  went  with  them  as 
their  subjects,  and  some  as  their  free  confederates  ; 
and  some  also  hired.     Subjects  and  tributaries  :  as  jj 
the  Eretrians,  Chalcideans,  Styriaus,  and  Carys-  ^^  ^^ 
tians,  from  Eubcea:  Ceians,  Andrians,Tenians,  from  cwirrfj«». 
out  of  the  islands :  Milesians,  Samians,  and  Chians,  ADciriiip>. 
from  Ionia.     Of  these  the  Chians  followed  them  as  m'i^w 
free,  not  as  tributaries  of  money,  but  of  galleys,  g^^,^ 
And  these  were  almost  all  of  them  lonians,  de- 
wended    from    the    Athenians ;    except    only  the 
Caryatians,  that  are  of  the  nation  of  the  Dryopes'^ 
Ami  though  they  were  subjects  and  went  upon 
constraint,  yet  they  were  lonians  against  Dorians". 
Besides  these   there  went  with    them  /Eolians : 
namely,  the  Methymnfeans,  subjects  to  Athens,  not  M«h.™i 
tributaries  of  money  but  of  galleys  ;  and  the  Tene-  T««di«i 
dians  and  vEnians,  tributaries.     Now  here,  ^Eolians  fmiu, 
were  constrained  to  fight  against  /EoUans*;  namely, 
against  their  founders  the  Boeotians,  that   took 
part  with  the  Syracusians.    But  the  Platicans,  and  nitom 
only  they,  being  Bojotians*,  fought  against  Bceo- 

Ike  doMof  ibc  sixth  ccnlurj  A.C.  ihe  llestisnns,  see  i.  114] 
«fll   occupied   by   the   Ptlasgigns        *  [See  iv.  d4.  note.     Hcroilotui  J 

■bo  mlprat^  iLither  from  AtlicA  (riii.  46)     reckoDs    tbe    St}rriaii»  I 

(lOD  f  L  88,  note).     Lenitios  was  cu-  HmongEl  the  Diyopes.] 
lonlitd  with  AlbeDians  hj  Milti-        '  ["  Yet  at  any  rate  as  loniona 

■4f>  Mmie  jr*tK  \reton  \ht  hatlle  o(  agmnsi  Dorians  the;  still  followed". 

UftMban  (Hecod.  vi.    i-tO):  and  Pupp.  Goell.  Am. 'luvicyi  :vulgo 

Inbros  ma;  hate  hvta  colonized  vl  Bcfck.  n.] 
bj  Urn  in  Lii  flight  from  the  Cher-         *  [Sec  iii.  2,  note.] 
MBCM  to  Athena  (ihid.  41).]  *  [rarovrupA:  "  licing  niitriylil  I 

*  f*ADdnionN>vfrUieHMtiKnn»,  Btrotians":  not  like  Uio  Methjni-   I 

imdllag  in  Hesdaaiu  EiiInjcs:  all  nieans,  destended  from  a  comtnoa 

of  Ibe  MDie  Uncage"  Ace.— For  slock,  but  acluat  BtEOtiunt  Ifacm- 

ttK,  aes  iL  37:  ud  £»  aelfes.Ani.  fiut«MiiLttl,iiol&;i 


^afJBywtM! 
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TIAB  XIX. 

A.C.418. 

Ol.91.4. 
Rhodians  and 
Cythereana. 


Cephalleniana. 
ZacyuUiiana. 


Corcjraans. 


Messeniana. 


Mcgareant. 


Argi?e8. 


tians  upon  just  quarreL  The  Rhodtians  and  C3^e- 
reans, Doric  both^  by  coDstraint  bore  arms;  one 
of  them,  namely  the  Cythereans,  a  colony  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  with  the  Athenians  against  the 
Lacedaemonians  that  were  with  Gylippus ;  and  the 
other,  that  is  to  say,  the  Rhodians,  being  by  descent 
Aleves,  not  only  against  the  Syracnsians,  who 
were  also  Doric,  but  against  their  own  colony,  the 
Geloans,  which  took  part  with  the  Sjrracosiaiis. 
Then  of  the  islanders  about  Peloponnesus,  there 
went  with  them  the  Cephallenians  and  Zacynthians: 
not  but  that  they  were  free  states,  but  because 
they  were  kept  in  awe  as  islanders  by  the  Athe- 
nians, who  were  masters  of  the  sea.  And  the  Cor- 
cyraeans,  being  not  only  Doric  but  Corinthians, 
fought  openly  against  both  Corinthians  and  Syracu- 
sians,  though  a  colony  of  the  one,  and  of  kin  to 
the  other  :  which  they  did  necessarily,  (to  make  the 
best  of  it^) ;  but  indeed  no  less  willingly,  in  respect 
of  their  hatred  to  the  Corinthians.  Also  the  Mes- 
senians  now  so  called,  in  Naupactus,  were  taken 
along  to  this  war ;  and  the  Messenians  at  Pylus, 
then  holden  by  the  Athenians.  Moreover  the  Me- 
garean  outlaws  ^  though  not  many,  by  advantage 
taken  of  their  misery,  were  fain  to  fight  against 
the  Selinuntians  that  were  Megareans  likewise. 
But  now  the  rest  of  their  army  was  rather  volun- 
tary. The  Argives  not  so  much  for  the  league,  as 
for  their  enmity  against  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
their  present  particular  spleen"*,  followed  the  Athe- 


*  [For  Rhodes, see  iii.  104, note: 
Cythera,  iv.  53,  64.] 
-  [*'  As  they  pretended". 
'  [See  iv.  66-74.] 


*  ["  Each  man's  present  pard- 
cular  interest".  Bekker  kc.,  m^- 
Xtac :  vulgo  deest  VuUa  has  "  uti- 
litatis".] 
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nians  to  the  war  though  Ionic,  against  Dorians.       vii. 
And  the  Mantineans  and  other  Arcadian  mercena- 


TBAB   XIX. 


ries  went  with  them,  as  men  accustomed  ever  to     ^^^^^^ 
invade  the  enemy  shewed  them :  and  now  for  gain  MantincaM  «nd 
had  for  enemies,  as  much  as  any,  those  other  Arcar-  ^  ^ 
dians  which  went  thither  with  the  C!orinthians. 
The  Cretans  and  iEtolians  were  all^  mercenary :  cretann. 
and  it  fell  out,  that  the  Cretans,  who  together  with  ^*""*°^ 
the  Rhodians  were  founders  of  Gela,  not  only  took 
not  part  with  their  colony,  but  fought  against  it 
willingly  for  their  hire^.     And  some  Acamanians  Acarnaniam. 
also  went  with  them  for  gain  :  but  most  of  them 
went  as  confederates,  in  love  to  Demosthenes  and 
for  good  will  to  the  state  of  Athens.     And  thus 
many  within  the  bound  of  the  Ionian  gulf.    Then 
of  Italians,  fallen  into  the  same  necessity  of  sedi- 
tious times^  there  went  with  them  to  this  war  the 
Thurians  and  Metapontians :  of  Greek  Sicilians,  Thunana. 
the  Naxians  and  Catanseans.     Of  barbarian,  the  nLI^  ^^ 
Egestseans,  who  also  drew  with  them  the  most  of  e^^S^. 
those  Greek  Sicilians^    Without  Sicily,  there  went 
with  them  some  Tuscans,  upon  quarrels  between  Tuscana. 
them  and  the  Syracusians;  and  some  lapygian  lapygiam. 
mercenaries.  These  were  the  nations  that  followed 
the  army  of  the  Athenians. 

58.  On  the  other  side,  there  opposed  them  on 


^  [**  Were  aJUo  mercenaiy".]  and  Metapontians,  as  having  been 

'  [^  That  the  Cretans,  who  &c,  overtaken  in  tuck  necessities  at  that 

unwillingly  for  their  hire,  came  not  time,  necessities  belonging  to  sedi- 

with,  but   against  their  colony'',  tious  times,  went  with  them".    Ne- 

Bekker  &c.,  &covrac :  Valla,  vitro,  cessities  tuch^  as  to  force  them  to 

— *^  And  some  of  the  Acamanians,  fly  their  country  and  join  the  Athen- 

for  love  of  gain  but  more  for  love  ians.  Am.  Goell.] 

of  Demosthenes"  &c.]  <  ["  Of  the  Sikeli".  Bekker  &c., 

'  ['*  Of  Italiots  the  Thurians  ffuecXMy:  vulgo,  (ru:(Xui»rafv.] 
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TIAE  XIX. 

A.C.413. 

Ol.01.4. 
SjracoiianB. 
CftmarioflMuia. 

Huneneana. 


Sicttli. 


Lacedaemonians, 


CorinUiianii. 
Leucadiaoii. 
Ambraciotes. 
Arcadian  merce- 
naries. 
Sicyonians. 


the  part  of  the  Syraeusians,  the  CSamarinseans  their 
borderers :  and  beyond  them  again  the  Geloans : 
and  then  (the  Agrigentines  not  stirring)  beyond 
them  again  the  same  way,  the  Selinimtians.  These 
inhabit  the  part  of  Sicily  that  lieth  oppoate  to 
Afrie.  Then  the  Himeraeans,  on  the  side  that 
lieth  on  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  where  they  are  the  only 
Grecians  inhabiting,  and  only  aided  them.  These 
were  their  confederates  of  the  Greek  nation  within 
Sicily  ;  all  Dorians  and  free  states.  Then  of  the 
barbarians  there,  they  had  the  Sicnli^  all  but  what 
revolted  to  the  Athenians.  For  Grecians  withont 
Sicily,  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  them  a  Spartan 
commander,  with  some  Helotes  and  the  rest  f reed- 
men'.  Then  aided  them  both  with  galleys  and  with 
land-men,  the  Corinthians  only  ;  and  for  kindred's 
sake,  the  Leucadians  and  Ambraciotes :  oat  of 
Arcadia,  those  mercenaries  sent  by  the  Corinthians : 
and  Sicyonians  on  constraint'*:  and  from  withont 
Peloponnesus,  the  Boeotians.  To  the  foreign  idds 
the  Sicilians  themselves,  as  being  great  cities,  added 
more  in  every  kind  than  as  much  again  :  for  they 
got  together  men  of  arms,  galleys,  and  horses, 
great  store,  and  other  number  in  abundance.  And 
to  all  these  again  the  Syraeusians  themselves 
added,  as  I  may  say,  about  as  much  more,  in  respect 
of  the  greatness  both  of  their  city  and  of  their 
danger. 

59.  These  were  the  succours  assembled  on  either 
part,  and  which  were  then  all  there  :  and  after 


»  [" The  Sikeli  alone,  air  &c.]  freeman):  then  aided"  &c.    Sec 

^  ["  Sent  them  a  Spartan  g^eneral,  Neodamodes^  v.  34,  note.] 

but  the  rest  neodamodes  and  helots :  '  [Sicyon  was  ledaced  by  Sparta 

(now  neodamode  is  equivalent  to  in  418 :  see  v.  81.] 
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them  came  no  more,  neither  to  the  one  side  nor  the       vii. 
other.    No  marvel  then,  if  the  Syracusians  *  thought    ' — ' — * 

'J  O  VEAB  XIX. 

it  a  noble  mastery,  if  to  the  victory  by  sea  already     a.c.413. 
gotten  they  could  add  the  taking  of  the  whole 
Athenian  army,  so  great  as  it  was;  and  hinder 
their  escape  both  by  sea  and  land.      Presently  The  syracimtans 
therefore  they  fall  in  hand  with  stopping  up  the  J^lJ^r  '^^ 
mouth  of  the  great  haven,  being  about  eight  fur- 
longs wide,  with  galleys  laid  cross  and  lighters  and 
boats  upon  their  anchors :   and  withal  prepared 
whatsoever  else  was  necessary  in  case  the  Athenians 
would  hazard  another  battle ;  meditating  on  no 
small  matters  in  anything. 

60.  The  Athenians,  seeing  the  shutting  up  of 
the  haven  and  the  rest  of  the  enemy's  designs, 
thought  good  to  go  to  council  upon  it.  And  the 
generals  and  commanders  of  regiments^  having 
met  and  considered  their  present  want,  both  other- 
wise and  in  this,  that  they  neither  had  provision 
for  the  present,  (for  upon  their  resolution  to  be 
gone,  they  had  sent  before  to  Catana  to  forbid  the 
sending  in  of  any  more),  nor  were  likely  to  have 
for  the  future  unless  their  navy  got  the  upper 
hand :  they  resolved  to  abandon  their  camp  above, 
and  to  take  in  some  place,  no  greater  than  needs 
they  must^,  near  unto  their  galleys,  with  a  wall ; 

*[**  And  their  allies".  Bekker&c]  above'*,  is  meant  the   upper  ex- 

'  [ro^topxoi :  see  iv.  4,  note.     It  tremity  of  the  Athenian  lines,  where 

seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  Schce-  they  extended  to  the  icpi}/ivoc,  the 

mann,  as  cited  by  Goeller,  that  the  cliff  of  Kpipols,  and  were  most 

taxiarch  of  the  tribe  commanded  distant  from  the  sea-shore.    The 

the  hoplitee  of  his  tribe  in  the  field.]  Athenians  were  now,  as  observed  by 

'  [^  No  greater  than  they  needs  Nicias,  more  like  a  besieged  than  a 

most  for  their  baggage  and  their  besieging  army :  the  enemy  having 

sidL,  near''  &c.     By  the  *'  camp  a  free  communication  with  the  sur« 

VOL.  IX.  \J 
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and  leaving  some  to  keep  it,  to  go  aboard  wifli  dw 
rest  of  tbe  army,  and  to  man  every  galley  ibej 
bad,  serviceable  and  less  serviceable  :  and  baving 
caused  all  sorts  of  men  to-go  aboard  and  fight  it 
ont,  if  they  gat  the  victory,  to  go  to  Catana ;  if 
not,  to  make  their  retreat  in  order  of  battle  by 
land  (havii^  first  set  fire  on  their  navy)  the  nearest 
way  unto  some  amicable  place,  either  barbarian  or 
Grecian,  that  they  shonld  best  be  able  to  reaA 
nnto  before  the  enemy. 

As  they  had  concluded,  so  they  did.  For  thej 
both  came  down  to  the  shore  from  thor  camp 
above :  and  also  manned  every  galley  they  had, 
and  compelled  to  go  aboard  every  man  of  age  of 
any  ability  whatsoever.  So  the  whole  navy  was 
manned  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
galleys :  upon  which  they  had  many  archers  and 
darters,  both  Acamanians  and  other  strangers,  and 
all  things  else  provided  according  to  their  means 
and  purpose'.  And  Nicias,  when  almost  every- 
thing was  ready,  perceiving  the  soldiers  to  be  de- 
jected for  being  so  far  overcome  by  sea,  contrary 
to  their  cnstom,  and  yet  in  respect  of  the  scarcity 
of  victual  desirous  as  soon  as  could  be  to  fight, 
called  them  together,  and  encouraged  them  then 
the  first  time'  with  words  to  this  efiect : 
s  61.  "  Soldiers,  Athenians  and  other  our  confe- 
derates, [though]  tbe  tiial  at  hand  will  be  common 
to  all  alike,  and  will  concern  the  safety  and  country 

TouDding  countrjb;  means  of  Epi-  '  ["And   lueh   a   purpose":  of 

polEC,  whilsl  their  cavalrj,  with  a  gaining  ttie  Tictory,  not  by  skill, but 

safe  retreat  at  Olfnipiaum,  could  bj  tbe  landsmen  on  board.  Anold, 

act  on  the  rear  gf  the  Athenian  Goelier.] 

liDes,andpreTenttlienirroiDgettiDg  *  ["And  first  of  all  ezbtHted'. 

prOTinons.  Ara.  Qoell-]  Bekker  &c.,  n  :  vtilgo,  rin.] 
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DO  less  of  each  of  us  than  of  the  enemy :  (for  if  our       vn. 
galleys  get  the  victory,  we  may  every  one  see  his 


TKAE  XIX. 


native  city  again) :  yet*  ought  we  not  to  be  dis-  a.c.418. 
couraged  like  men  of  no  experience,  who  failing  in  onttonof  Nicias 
their  first  adventures,  ever  after  carry  a  fear  suit- 
able to  their  misfortunes.  But  you  Athenians  here 
present,  having  had  experience  already  of  many 
wars,  and  you  our  confederates,  that  have  always 
gone  along  vnth  our  armies,  remember  how  often 
the  event  falleth  out  otherwise  in  war  than  one 
would  think  :  and  in  hope  that  fortune  will  once 
also  be  of  our  side,  prepare  yourselves  to  fight 
again  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  worthy  the  num- 
ber you  see  yourselves  to  be.  62.  What  we  thought 
would  be  helps  in  the  narrowness  of  the  haven, 
against  such  a  multitude  of  galleys  as  will  be  there, 
and  against  the  provision  of  the  enemy  upon  their 
decks,  whereby  we  were  formerly  annoyed,  we 
have  with  the  masters  now  considered  them  all ; 
and  as  well  as  our  present  means  will  permit, 
made  them  ready.  For  many  archers  and  darters 
shall  go  aboard  :  and  that  multitude,  which  if  we 
had  been  to  fight  in  the  main  sea  we  would  not 
have  used,  because  by  slugging  the  galleys  it  would 
take  away  the  use  of  skill,  will  nevertheless  be 
useful  here,  where  we  are  forced  to  make  a  land- 
fight  from  our  galleys.  We  have  also  devised, 
instead  of  what  should  have  been  provided  for  in 
the  building  of  our  galley  s^  against  the  thickness 
of  the  beaks  of  theirs,  which  did  most  hurt  us,  to 
lash  their  galleys  unto  ours  with  iron  grapnels : 

1  [^  And  we  ought  not  to  be  dis-    was  called  for  to  fit  our  ships  to 
coaiBged".]  encounter  the  thick  epotides  of  the 

^  >  [«<  We  have  also  devised  what    enemy,  which  did  most&c.*'.] 

U  2 
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vn.  whereby  (if  the  men  of  anns'  do  thdr  part)  we 
MA.  .It'  "*^y  tc^P  th^  galleys  which  once  come  dose  Vf 
o *«'i  ^™™  falling  back  again.  For  we  are  brought  to  a 
ondoaoTNidu  Qeccssity  now,  of  making  it  a  land-fight  upon  tbe 
water :  and  it  will  be  the  best  for  ns  neltha'  to 
fall  back  ourselves,  nor  to  suffer  the  enemy  to  do 
so ;  especially  when,  except  what  our  men  on  laud 
shall  make  good,  the  shore  is  altogether  hostile. 
63.  Which  you  remembering,  must  therefore  6^t 
it  out  to  the  utmost,  and  not  suffer  yourselves  to 
be  beaten  back  unto  the  shore :  but  when  galley 
to  galley  shall  once  be  fallen  close,  never  think 
any  cause  worthy  to  make  you  part,  unless  yon 
have  first  beaten  off  the  men  of  arms  of  the  enemy 
from  their  decks.  And  this  I  speak  to  you  rather 
that  are  the  men  of  arms,  than  to  the  mariners : 
inasmuch  as  that  part  belongeth  rather  unto  you 
that  fight  above ;  and  in  you^  it  lieth  even  yet  to 
achieve  the  victory  for  the  most  part  with  the 
landmen.  Now  for  the  mariners,  I  advise,  and 
withal  beseech  them,  not  to  be  too  much  daunted 
with  the  losses  past ;  having  now  both  a  greater 
number  of  galleys,  and  greater  forces  upon  the 
decks.  Think*  it  a  pleasure  worth  preservii^, 
that  being  taken,  by  your  knowledge  of  the  Ian- 
guage  and  imitation  of  our  feshions,  for  Athenians 
(though  yon  be  not  so),  you  are  not  only  admired 

'  ["  If  the  marinea  do"  8tc]  Imriktit  stood  nearij  on  the  iW- 

'  ["  In  us".  Bekker  &c.]  ing  of  Athenian  citiieos  (see  ii.Sli 

'  ["And  to  bear  in   mind  that  note).   But  that  they  reeeiTediuK 

pleasure, how  wonhjit  istobepre-  protection   from    iDJui;   thtn  tbe 

served,  that  beingtaken"  &c.  This  citizens,  or  were   ia  &tij  respect 

is  addressed   to   tbe  melaci,  who  better  off,  seems  to  be  considered 

formed  a  large  part  of  the  seamen  as  an  exagf^ration.    The;  had  not 

•of  the  Athenian  navy.  Of  thete  the  in  fact  the  full  right*  of  citiun-] 


■f  ^ 
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for  it  through  all  Greece,  hut  also  partake  of  our  vii. 
dominion  in  matter  of  profit,  no  less  than  our-  '  ,*  ,7' 
selves ;  and  for  awfiilness  to  the  nations  subject  a.c.418. 
and  protection  from  injury,  more.  You  therefore  onuonofNidAs 
that  alone  participate  freely  of  our  dominion,  can- 
not with  any  justice  betray  the  same.  In  despite 
therefore  of  the  Corinthians,  whom  you  have  often 
vanquished,  and  of  the  Sicilians,  who  as  long  as 
our  fleet  was  at  the  best  durst  never  so  much  as 
stand  us,  repel  them :  and  make  it  appear  that 
your  knowledge  even  with  weakness  and  loss,  is 
better  than  the  strength  of  another  with  fortune. 
64.  Again,  to  such  of  you  as  are  Athenians,  I 
must  remember  this :  that  you  have  no  more  such 
fleets  in  your  harbours,  nor  such  able  men  of  arms ; 
and  that  if  aught  happen  to  you  but  victory,  your 
enemies  here  will  presently  be  upon  you  at  home  ; 
and  those  at  home  will  be  unable  to  defend  them- 
selves, both  against  those  that  shall  go  hence,  and 
agdnst  the  enemy  that  lieth  there  already.  So 
one  part  of  us  shall  fall  into  the  mercy  of  the  Sy- 
racnsians,  against  whom  you  yourselves  know  with 
what  intent  you  came  hither :  and  the  other  part 
which  is  at  home,  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lacedsemonians.  Being  therefore  in  this  one  battle 
to  fight  both  for  yourselves  and  them,  be  therefore 
valiant  now  if  ever :  and  bear  in  mind  every  one 
of  you,  that  you  that  go  now  aboard,  are  the  land 
forces,  the  sea  forces,  the  whole  estate  and  great 
name  of  Athens.  For  which,  if  any  man  excel 
others  in  skill  or  courage,  he  cau  never  shew  it 
more  opportunely  than  now,  when  he  may  both 
help  himself  with  it  and  the  whole.'* 

65.  Nicias  having  thus  encouraged  them,  com- 
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manded  presently  to  go  aboard.  Gjlippns  and  the 
SyracDsians  might  easily  discern  that  tiie  Atiiemau 
meant  to  fight,  by  seeing  their  preparation.  Be- 
sides, they  had  advertisement  of  their  pnrpoM  to 
cast  iron  grapnels  into  their  galleys  ;  and  as  for 
everything  else,  so  also  for  that  they  had  made 
provision.  For  they  covered  the  fore-part  of  their 
galleys,  and  also  the  decks  for  a  great  fray,  w& 
hides :  that  the  grapnels  cast  in  might  slip,  and  not 
be  able  to  take  hold.  When  all  was  ready,  GyUp- 
pus  likewise  and  the  other  commanders  used  unto 
their  soldiers  this  hortative  : 
>r  66.  "That  not  only  onr  former  acts  have  beai 
«  honourable,  but  that  we  are  to  fight  now  also  for 
further  honour,  men  of  Syracuse  and  confederates, 
the  most  of  you  seem  to  know  already  ;  for  else  yoD 
never  would  so  valiantly  have  undergone  it' :  and 
if  there  be  any  man  that  is  not  so  sensible  of  it  as 
he  ought,  we  will  make  it  appear  unto  him  better. 
For  whereas  the  Athenians  came  into  this  country, 
with  design  first  to  enslave  Sicily,  and  then  if  that 
succeeded,  Peloponnesus  and  the  rest  of  Greece; 
and  whereas  already  they  had  the  greatest  domi- 
nion of  any  Grecians  whatsoever,  either  present  or 
past :  you,  the  first  that  ever  withstood  tiieir  navy, 
wherewith  they  were  everywhere  masters,  have  in 
the  former  battles  overcome  them,  and  shall  in 
likelihood  overcome  them  again  in  this.  For  mea 
that  are  cut  short  where  they  thought  themselves 
to  exceed,  become  afterwards  further  out  of 
opinion  with  themselves  than  they  wonid  have 
been  if  they  had  never  thought  so  :  and  when  they 

'  [Undergune  "  whatjou  have".] 
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come  short  of  their  hope  m  things  they  glory  in^       vii. 
they  come  short  also  in  courage    of   the  true    -;;;;;;:;;;: 
strength  of  their  forces.    And  this  is  likely  now  to     a.c.413. 
be  the  case  of  the  Athenians.    67.  Whereas  with  ontioD  of 
us  it  falleth  out,  that  our  former  courage,  wherewith  ^^s^^« 
though  unexperienced  we  durst  stand  them,  being  8«>«»J»- 
now  confirmed,  and  an  opinion  added  of  being  the 
stronger  ^,  giveth  to  every  one  of  us  a  double  hope. 
And  in  all  enterprises,  the  greatest  hope  conferreth 
for  the  most  part  the  greatest  courage.    As  for 
their  imitation  of  our  provisions,  they  are  things 
we  are  acquainted  withal,  and  we  shall  not  in  any 
kind  be  unprovided  for  them.     But  they,  when 
they  shall  have  many  men  of  arms  upon  their 
4ecks,  being  not  used  to  it ;  and  many,  as  I  may 
term  them^  land-darters^,  both  Acarnanians  and 
others,  who  would  not  be  able  to  direct  their  darts 
though  they  should  sit^ ;  how  can  they  choose  but 
put  the  galleys  into  danger,  and  be  all  in  confusion 
amongst  themselves,  moving  in  a  fashion  not  their 
own*  r    As  for  the  number  of  their  galleys,  it  will 
help  them  nothing :  if  any  of  you  fear  also  that,  as 
being  to  fight  against  odds  in  number.    For  many 
in  little  room  are  so  much  the  slower  to  do  what 
they  desire,  and  easiest  to  be  annoyed  by  our  mu- 
nition^     But  the  very  truth  you  shall  now  under- 
stand by  these  things,  whereof  we  suppose  we 
have    most    certain    intelligence.     Overwhelmed 

^  [^  Of  having   overcome   the  tionless  as  they  will  be.  Goell.  Am.] 
ttaroDgfest  and  being  therefore"  &c.]        ^  That  is,  according  to  the  mo- 

*  iucSvruTTM  xcfM^ouM.    Such  as  tion  of  the  galley,  not  steadily  as 

bring  upon  land  coald  use  their  upon  land, 
darts,  but  not  tottering  upon  the        *  ['^  And  very  easy  to  injure  with 

water.  the  devices  adopted  by  us":  that  is, 

3  ["  Sitting  still":  that  is,  mo-  the  thick  epotides  &c.] 
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V 1  r .      with  calamities,  and  forced  by  the  difficulties  whidi 

^^^^^^^^   they  are  in  at  this  present,  they  are  grown  despe- 

A 0.418.     rate;  not  trusting  to  their  forces,  but  willing  to 

ontkmof  '     put  themselves  upon  the  decision  of  fortune,  as 

Si'sTi^^ii  well  as  they  may ;  that  so  they  may  either  go  out 

8^°®'^         by  force,  or  else  make  their  retreat  afterward  by 

land,  as  men  whose  estates  cannot  change  into  the 

worse. 

68.  '^Against  such  confusion,  therefore,  and 
against  the  fortune  of  our  greatest  enemies  now 
betraying  itself  into  our  hands,  let  us  fight  with 
anger :  and  with  an  opinion,  not  only  that  it  is 
most  lawful  to  fulfil  our  hearts'  desire  upon  those 
our  enemies,  that  justified  their  coming  hither 
as  a  righting  of  themselves  against  an  assailant; 
but  also,  that  to  be  revenged  on  an  enemy,  is  both 
most  natural,  and,  as  is  most  commonly  said,  the 
sweetest  thing  in  the  world  *.  And  that  they  are 
our  enemies,  and  our  greatest  enemies,  you  all  well 
enough  know  ;  seeing  them  come  hither  into  our 
dominion  to  bring  us  into  servitude.  Wherein  if 
they  had  sped,  they  had  put  the  men  to  the 
greatest  tortures,  the  women  and  children  to  the 
greatest  dishonesty,  and  the  whole  city  to  the  most 
ignominous  name^  in  the  world.  In  regard 
whereof,  it  is  not  fit  that  any  of  you  should  be  so 
tender,  as  to  think  it  gain  if  they  go  away  without 
putting  you  to  further  danger ;  for  so  they  mean 
to  do,  though  they  get  the  victory :  but  eflfecting 
(as  it  is  likely  we  shall)  what  we  intend,  both  to 

'  [**  Most  lawful  against  enemies,  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  aveng- 

to  j  ustify,  as  vengeance  taken  upon  ing  ourselves  on  our  enemy,  said  to 

a  future  aggressor,  the  satiating  of  be  the  sweetest"  &c.  Goell.] 

the  mind's  desire,  but  also  that  we  ^  The  name  of  sul>ject. 
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revenged  of  these,  and  to   deliver  unto  all 

;ily  their  liberty,  which   they  enjoyed   before, 

t  now  is  more  assured.  Honourable  is  that 
Ombat',  and  rare  are  those  hazards,  wherein  the 
kiliiig  bringeth  little  loss,  and  the  success  a  great 

lal  of  profit." 

69.  When  Gylippus  and  the  commanders  of  the  i 
Ijrracuaians  had  in  this  manner  encouraged  their 
ttldiers,  they  presently  put  their  men  ou  board ; 

trceiving  the  Athenians  to  do  the  same.  Nicias  Mdumaxir- 
erpiexcd^  with  this  present  estate,  and  seeing  Xw.'"'"''^'' 
ow  great  and  how  near  the  danger  was,  being 

low  on  the  point  to  put  forth  from  the  harbour ;  

nd  doubting,  as  in  great  battles  it  falleth  out,  that 
lewhat  in  every  kind   was  still  wanting,  and 

lat  be  had  not  yet  sufficiently  spoken  his  mind, 
llled  unto  him  again  all  the  captains  of  galleys, 
nd  spake  unto  them  every  one  by  their  fathers,  thar 
ribes,  and  their  proper  names,  and  entreated 
Ter^'  one  of  them  that  had  reputation  in  any  kind, 
ot  to  betray  the  same  ;  and  those  whose  ances- 
Brs  were  eminent,  not  to  deface  their  hereditary 

rlues ;  remembering  them  of  their  country's  li- 
jerty,  and  the  uncontrolled  power  of  all  men  to 
[»e  as  they  pleased :  and  saying  whatsoever  else 

,  such  a  piuch  men  are  accustomed,  not  out  of 

eir  store,  to  utter  things  staled  and  in  all  occa- 
ions  the  same,  touching  their  wives,  children,  and 

itrial  gods,  but  such  things  as  being  thought  by 

["  But  tliBl  it  were  an  honour-  '  ["  Their  eounlry,  the  luoBt  Tree 

e  Mjuggle,  to  effect,  as  is  libetj  in  the  word,  and  tbe  uiicoutruIli;cI 

diill,  wbat  we  intend,  lo  be  re-  pnwcr  In  il  of  all  men"  \'c  : — *■  not 

igvd  ttc.     And  thoM  atf  the  oriug  Uiuugli  itirj  nsnti  to  uu«r 

ert  of  hautils,  whcrHn"  \c.]  things  vtaie,  atlkoaj/h  on  >II  occm- 

^  [famXiiyfuvof :  lerrlUcd.]  muiw  the  sanie"  Stis.  Quell.] 
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YiK       them  available  in  the  present  disconragement,  thejr 
' — ' — ^   use  to  cry  into  their  ears.    And  when  he  thoaeht 

YIAB  XIX.  -^  ^ 

A.C.413.  he  had  admonished  them,  not  enough,  but  as 
He^^'J^to  much  as  the  time  would  permit  him,  he  went  his 
'^''-  way,  and  drew  out  those  forces  that  were  to  serve 

on  land  on  the  sea-side :  and  embattled  them  so  as 
they  might  take  up  the  greatest  length  of  ground 
they  were  able,  thereby  so  much  the  more  to  con- 
firm the  courage  of  them  that  were  aboard.  And 
Demosthenes,  Menander,  and  Eudemus,  (for  those 
of  the  Athenian  commanders  went  aboard),  putting 
forth  of  the  harbour  ^  went  immediately  to  the 
lock  of  the  haven,  and  to  the  passage  that  was 
left  open,  with  intention  to  force^ir  way  out 
70.  But  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates, 
being  out  already  with  the  same  number  of  galleys 
they  had  before,  disposed  part  of  them  to  the  guard 
of  the  open  passage^,  and  the  rest  in  circle  about 
the  haven  ;  to  the  end  they  might  fall  upon  the 
Athenians  from  all  parts  at  once,  and  that  their 
land-forces  might  withal  be  near  to  aid  them 
wheresoever  the  galleys  touched.  In  the  Syra- 
cusian  navy  commanded  Sicanus  and  Agatbar- 
chus,  each  of  them  over  a  wing ;  and  Pythen,  with 
the  Corinthians,  had  the  middle  battle.  After  the 
Athenians  were  come  to  the  lock  of  the  haven,  at 
the  first  charge  they  overcame  the  galleys  placed 
there  to  guard  it,  and  endeavoured  to  break  open 
the  bars  thereof.     But  when  afterwards  the  Sjrra- 


*  ["  Putting  forth  of  tbeir  own  was  any  such   passage,  and  the 

station". — The  words,  "  and  to  the  word    ^tiiorXoi/v,   in    Thucydides, 

passage"  &c.,  are  considered  by  always  meaning  some  naval  evolu- 

Poppo  and  Goellcr  to  be  an  inter-  tion.] 
polation :  it  not  appearing  that  there        '  [''  Of  the  mouth  of  the  harbour*.] 
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cusaans  and  confederates  came  npon  them  from       vit. 
every  side,  they  fought  not  at  the  lock  only,  but 
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also  in  the  haven  itself :  and  the  battle  was  sharp,  a.c.4is. 
and  snch  as  there  had  never  before  been  the  like.  The  Athe^au 
For  the  conrage  wherewith  the  mariners  on  both  fighu^'*^"'*" 
sides  brought  np  their  galleys  to  any  part  ^  they 
were  bidden,  was  very  great,  and  great  was  the 
plotting  and  counterplotting,  and  contention  one 
against  another  of  the  masters :  also  the  soldiers, 
when  the  galleys  boarded  each  other,  did  their  ut- 
most to  excel  each  other  in  all  points  of  skill  that 
could  be  used  upon  the  decks^ :  and  every  man,  in 
the  place  assigned  him,  put  himself  forth  to  appear 
the  foremost.  But  many  galleys  falling  close 
together  in  a  narrow  compass,  (for  they  were  the 
most  galleys  that  in  any  battle  they  had  used,  and 
fought  in  the  least  room  :  being  little  fewer  on  the 
one  side  and  the  other  than  two  hundred),  they 
ran  against  each  other  but  seldom,  because  there 
was  no  means  of  retiring  nor  of  passing  by,  but 
made  assaults  upon  each  other  oftener,as  galley  with 
galley,  either  flying  or  pursuing,  chanced  to  fall 
foul'.  And  as  long  as  a  galley  was  making  up, 
they  that  stood  on  the  decks  used  **  their  darts  and 
arrows  and  stones  in  abundance :  but  being  once 
come  close,  the  soldiers  at  hand-strokes  attempted 
to  board  each  other.  And  in  many  places  it  so  fell 
out,  through  want  of  room,  that  they  which  ran 

*  [6ir6T(^  **  whenever".]  no  room  for  anacrousis  or  diecplous, 

•  [**  Also  the  marines,  when  &c.,  were  few :  whilst  the  {irpoaPoXai) 
did  their  best  that  the  service  on  running  aboard  of  each  other,  as 
deck  might  not  be  behind  the  rest  of  one  galley  might  chance  to  fall  foul 
the  skill  displayed".]  of  another  in  flight  or  attack,  were 

'  ['*  The  (i/i/3oXai)  charges  on  the  far  more  frequent".  See  i.  4P,  note.] 
enemy's  side,  owing  to  there  being        *  [ix'  avrijv :  ^  against  it".] 
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VII.      upon  a  galley  on  one  side,  were  mn  upon  them- 
' — ' — ^    selves  on  the  other ;  and  that  two  galleys,  or  some- 

YBAE  XIX.  l«l'li 

A.C.418.  times  more, were  forced  to  lie  aboard  of  one  ;  and 
that  the  masters  were  at  once  to  have  a  care,  not 
in  one  place  only,  but  in  many  together,  how  to  de- 
fend on  the  one  side,  and  how  to  offend  on  the 
other :  and  the  great  noise  of  many  galleys  fallen 
foul  of  one  another,  both  amazed  them  and  took 
away  their  hearing  of  what  their  directors  directed. 
For^  they  directed  thick  and  loud  on  both  sides, 
not  only  as  art  required,  but  out  of  their  present 
eagerness :  the  Athenians  crying  out  to  theirs  to 
force  the  passage,  and  now  if  ever  valiantly  to  lay 
hold  upon  their  safe  return  to  their  country ;  and 
the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates  to  theirs, 
how  honourable  a  thing  to  every  one  of  them  it 
would  be  to  hinder  their  escape,  and  by  this  vic- 
tory to  improve  every  man  the  honour  of  his 
own  country.  Moreover,  the  commanders  of 
either  side,  where  they  saw  any  man  without  ne- 
cessity to  row  a-stern,  would  call  unto  the  captain 
of  the  galley  by  his  name,  and  ask  him,  the  Athe- 
nians, whether  he  retired  because  he  thought  the 
most  hostile  land  to  be  more  their  friend  than  the 
sea,  which  they  had  so  long  been  masters  of- :  the 
Syracusians  theirs,  whether  when  they  knew  that 
the  Athenians  desired  earnestly  by  any  means  to 
fly,  they  would  nevertheless  fly  from  the  flyers. 
The  diTcwity  of  71.  Whilst  thc  couflict  was  upon  the  water,  the 
^MieidthT  land-men  had  a  conflict,   and  sided   with   them 

»  ["  Of  what  their  kelemUs  said.  *  ["  Which  they  had  with  no 

For  loud  was  the  exhorting,  and  small    lahour    made    themselres 

loud  the  shoutiug  on  both  sides  masters  oP.   Bekk.  GoeU.  Am.,  oh 

amongst  the  keleu8ta*\  See ii.  84,  n.]  BioXiyov  wovov :  vulgo,  cm.  iroyov.] 
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in  their  affections  ^ :  they  of  the  place^  contending       vii. 
for  increase   of  the  honours    they  had  already    '^.^  ^,^' 
gotten  ;  and  the  invaders,  fearing  a  worse  estate     a.c  418. 
than  they  were  already  in.     For  the  Athenians,  fight  from'uie 
who  had  their  whole  fortune   at   stake  in  their  ■^°'*' 
galleys,  were  in  such  a  fear  of  the  event  as  they 
had  never  been  in  the  like :  and  were  thereby  of 
necessity  to  behold  the  fight  upon  the  water  with 
very  different  passions^.    For    the  sight   being 
near,  and  not  looking  all  of  them  upon  one  and 
the  same  part,  he  that  saw  their  own  side  prevail 
took  heart,  and  fell  to  calling  upon  the  gods,  that 
they  would  not  deprive  them  of  their  safety  :  and 
they  that  saw  them  have  the   worse,  not   only 
lamented,  but  shrieked  outright;   and  had  their 
minds  more  subdued  by  the   sight  of  what  was 
done,  than  they  that  were  present  in  the  battle 
itself.     Others  that  looked  on  some  part  where 
the  fight  was  equal,  because  the  contention  con- 
tinued so  as  they  could  make  no  judgment  on  it, 
with  gesture  of  body  on  every  occasion  agreeable 
to  their  expectation,  passed  the  time  in  a  miserable 
perplexity*.     For  they  were  ever  within  a  little 
either  of  escaping,   or  of    perishing.     And  one 
might  hear  in  one  and  the  same  army,  as  long  as 
the  fight  upon  the  water  was  indifferent,  at  one 
and  the  same  time  lamentations,  shouts  that  they 
won,  that  they  lost:  and  whatsoever  else  a  great 
army  in  great  danger  is  forced  differently  to  utter. 

1  [<<  During  this  doubtful  con-  sidered  to  be  a  corrupt  passage.] 

flict  on  the  water,  the  army  on  the  '  [*'  Moving  their  bodies  in  their 

shore  of  both  sides  had  also  their  extreme  fear  in  sympathy  with  their 

struggle  and  contention  of  mind^'.]  thoughts,  passed  their  time  as  ill  as 

'  [*•  And  were  thereby*' &c.  Con-  the  worst  of  them".  Arn.] 
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vii.       They  also  that  were  aboard  suffered  the  same:  till 
at  last  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates, 
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A.C.418.  after  long  resistance  on  the  other  side,  put  them  to 
Tbe  AOienUuis  flight,  and  manifestly  pressing,  chased  them  with 
^^'  great  clamour  and  encouragement  of  their  own  to 

the  shore.  And  the  sea-forces  making  to  the 
shore,  some  one  way  and  some  another,  except 
only  such  as  were  lost  by  being  far  from  it, 
escaped  into  the  harbour ^  And  the  army  that 
was  upon  the  land,  no  longer  now  of  different  pas- 
sions, with  one  and  the  same  vehemence^  all  with 
shrieks  and  sighs  unable  to  sustain  what  befel,  ran 
part  to  save  the  galleys,  part  to  the  defence  of  the 
camp :  and  the  residue,  who  were  far  the  greatest 
number,  fell  presently  to  consider  every  one  of  the 
best  way  to  save  himself.  And  this  was  the  time 
wherein  of  all  other  they  stood  in  greatest  fear', 
and  they  suffered  now  the  like  to  what  they  had 
made  others  to  suffer  before  at  Pylus.  For  the 
Lacedaemonians  then,  besides "*  the  loss  of  their 
fleet,  lost  the  men  which  they  had  set  over  into  the 
island:  and  the  Athenians  now,  without  some  acci- 
dent not  to  be  expected,  were  out  of  all  hope  to 
save  themselves  by  land. 

72.  After  this  cruel  battle,  and  many  galleys 
and  men  on  either  side  consumed,  the  Syracusians 
and  their  confederates,  having  the  victory,  took  up 
the  wreck  and  the  bodies  of  their  dead :  and 
returning  into  the  city,  erected  a  trophy.  But 
the  Athenians,  in  respect  of  the  greatness  of  their 
present  loss,  never  thought  upon  asking  leave  to 

'  ["  All  that  were  not  taken  on        '  [**  The  same  impuUe^\'\ 
the    water,    reaching    the   shore        •  ["Consternation".] 
escaped  to  the  camp".]  *  [*'j5|y  the  loss  6cc.,1osta]so''&c.] 


f  ^ 
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take  up  their  dead  or  wreck :  but  fell  immediately       vn. 
to  consultatiou  how  to  be  goue  ^  the  same  uight. 
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And  Demosthenes  coming  unto  Nicias,  delivered     a.c.4is. 

his   opinion  for  going  once  again   aboard,   and 

forcing  the  passage,  if  it  were  possible,  betimes  the 

next  morning,  saying  that  their  galleys  which  were 

yet  remaining  and  serviceable  were   more  than 

those  of  the  enemy :  for  the  Athenians  had  yet  left 

them  about  sixty,  and  the  Syracusians  under  fifty. 

But  when  Nicias  approved  the  advice,  and  would 

have  manned  out  the  galleys,  the  mariners  refased 

to  go  aboard :  as  being  not  only  dejected  with 

their  defeat,   but  also   without  opinion  of  ever 

having  the  upperhand  any  more.   Whereupon  they 

now  resolved  all  to  make  their  retreat  by  land. 

73.  But  Hermocrates  of  Syracuse  suspecting  their  The  stratagem  or 

purpose,  and  apprehending  it  as  a  matter  dangerous  S^^Ja?^^ 

that  so  great  an  army,  going  away  by  land  and"'^®^****"^*^ 

sitting  down  in  some  part  or  other  of  Sicily,  should 

there  renew  the  war,  repaired  unto  the  magistrates : 

and  admonished  them,  that  it  was  not  fit,  through 

negligence,  to  suffer  the  enemy  in  the  night  time 

to  go  their  ways,  (alleging  what  he  thought  best 

to  the  purpose) ;  but  that  all  the  Syracusians  and 

their  confederates  should  go  out  and  fortify  in 

their  way,  and  prepossess  all  the  narrow  passages 

with  a  guard.    Now  they  were  all  of  them  of  the 

same  opinion  no  less  than  himself,  and  thought  it 

fit  to  be  done :  but  they  conceived  withal,  that  the 

soldier  now  joyful  and  taking  his  ease  after  a  sore 

battle,  being  also  holiday,  (for  it  was  their  day  of 

sacrifice  to  Hercules^),  would  not  easily  be  brought 

'  (That  is,  how  to  retreat  hy  land.       '  [As  Dorians,  the  Syracusans  wor- 
"  Bmt  Demosthenes"  &c.]  shipped  the  Dorian  hero  Hercules.] 
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VII.       to  obey.   For  through  excess  of  joy  for  the  victory, 
they  would  most  of  them,  being  holiday,  be  drink- 
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A.C.418.  ing ;  and  look  for  anything  rather  than  to  be 
persuaded  at  this  time  to  take  up  arms  again  and 
go  out^  But  seeing  the  magistrates  upon  this 
consideration  thought  it  hard  to  be  done,  Hermo- 
crates  not  prevailing,  of  his  own  head  contrived 
this.  Fearing  lest  the  Athenians  should  pass  the 
worst  of  their  way  in  the  night,  and  so  at  ease 
out-go  them,  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark  he  sent  cer- 
tain of  his  friends,  and  with  them  certain  horsemen, 
to  the  Athenian  camp  :  who  approaching  so  near 
as  to  be  heard  speak,  called  to  some  of  them  to 
come  forth,  as  if  they  had  been  friends  of  the 
Athenians ;  (for  Nicias  had  some  within  that  used 
to  give  him  intelligence) ;  and  bade  them  to  advise 
Nicias  not  to  dislodge  that  night,  for  that  the  Syra- 
cusians  had  beset  the  lYays ;  but  that  the  next  day, 
having  had  the  leisure  to  furnish  their  army,  they 
might  march  away.  74.  Upon  this  advertisement 
they  abode  that  night,  supposing  it  had  been  with- 
out fraud  ^.  And  afterwards,  because  they  went  not 
presently,  they  thought  good  to  stay  there  that 
3d  September,  day  also,  to  thc  cud  that  the  soldiers  might  pack 
up  their  necessaries  as  commodiously  as  they  could, 
and  begone,  leaving  all  things  else  behind  them 
Gyiippus  goeth  savc  what  was  necessary  for  their  bodies.  But 
fi^and  bLeta  Gylippus  aud  the  Syracusians,  with  their  land 
the  way.         forccs,  wcut  out  bcforc  them :  and  not  only  stopped 


*  ["  They  would  most  of  them  be  '  ["  And  having  so  said,  they 

drinking  in  the  feast :  and  that  they  went  their  way :  and  the  Athenians 

might  expect  to  persuade  them  to  reportedwhat  they  had  heard  to  thdr 

any  thing  rather  than  at  this  time  generals;  who  suspecting  no  fraod, 

to  take  up  arms  &c."]  upon  this  report  abode  that  nights] 
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up  the  ways  in  the  country  about  by  which  the       vn. 
Athenians  were  likely  to  pass,  and  kept  a  guard    -^^^  ^^ 
at  the  fords  of  brooks  and  rivers,  but  also  stood     a.c.4is. 
embattled  to  receive  and  stop  their  army  in  such 
places  as  they  thought  convenient.      And  with 
their  galleys  they  rowed  to  the  harbour  of  the 
Athenians^  and  towed  their  galleys  away  from  the 
shore.   Some  few  whereof  they  burnt,  as  the  Athe- 
nians themselves  meant  to  have  done:   but  the 
rest  at  their  leisure,  as  any  of  them  chanced  in  any 
place  to  drive  ashore,  they  afterwards  hauled  into 
the  city^ 

75.  After  this,  when  everything  seemed  unto  sra  September. 
Nicias  and  Demosthenes  suflSciently  prepared,  they  nm^iiVwar"* 
dislodged,  being  now  the  third  day  from  their  ^^^'^^^'^^^^^^ 
fight  by  sea.  It  was  a  lamentable  departure,  not 
only  for  the  particulars^,  as  that  they  marched 
away  with  the  loss  of  their  whole  fleet,  and  that 
instead  of  their  great  hopes  they  had  endangered 
both  themselves  and  the  state :  but  also  for  the 
dolorous  objects  which  were  presented  both  to  the 
eye  and  mind  of  every  of  them  in  particular,  in  the 
leaving  of  their  camp.  For  their  dead  lying  un- 
boned, when  any  one  saw  his  friend  on  the  ground, 
it  struck  him  at  once  both  with  fear  and  grief. 
But  the  living  that  were*  sick  or  wounded,  both 
grieved  them  more  than  the  dead,  and  were  more 
miserable.  For  with  entreaties  and  lamentations 
they  put  them  to  a  stand,  pleading  to  be  taken 
along  by  whomsoever  they  saw  of  their  fellows  or 

'  ["  And  the  rest  at  their  leisure  *  [*^  Not  on  one  account  on1y'\] 

and  without  opposition  they  towed  '  ["  That  were  left  behind,  both 

away  wheresoever  each  had  drifted,  wounded  and  sick, wore  to  the  livings 

and  haoled'*  dec]  iar  more  grievous  than  the  dead".] 

VOL.  IX.  X 
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familiars,  and  haogiDg  on  the  necks  of  their  com- 
rades', and  following  as  &r  as  theywere  able:  and 
when  the  strength  of  their  bodies  iailed,  that  thef 
conld  go  no  farther,  with  ah-mes !  and  imprecation! 
were  there  left.  Insomuch  as  the  whole  ann^, 
filled  with  tears  and  irresolate'>  conld  hardly  get 
away ;  though  the  place  were  hostile,  and  they  had 
suffered  ab-eady,  and  feared  to  suffer  in  the  fiitnn^ 
more  than  with  tears  could  be  expressed:  bat' 
hung  down  their  heads,  and  generally  blamed 
themselves.  For  they  seemed  nothing  else  bat 
even  the  people  of  some  great  city  expugned  by 
siege,  and  making  their  escape.  For  the  whole 
number  that  marched,  were  no  less  one  with  an- 
other than  forty  thousand  men.  Of  which  not  only 
the  ordinary  sort  carried  every  one  what  he  thonght 
he  should  have  occasion  to  use ;  but  also  the  men 
of  arms  and  horsemen,  contrary  to  their  custom, 
carried  their  victuals  under  their  arms,  partly  for 
want  and  partly  for  distrust  of  their  servants,  who 
from  time  to  time*  ran  over  to  the  enemy  ;  bnt  at 
this  time  went  the  greatest  number.  And  yet 
what  they  carried  was  not  enough  to  serve  the 
turn :  for  not  a  jot  more  provision  was  left  remain- 
ing in  the  camp.  Neither  were  the  sufferings  d 
others',  and  that  equal  division  of  misery,  whidi 
nevertheless  is  wont  to  lighten  it,  in  that  we  suffer 

'  l"  Departing  comaita".']  *  ["  Wbo  bribnthig,bat  omril 

'  ["  And  in  this  stnught".]  greatest  oumben,  nut  over'  Sec.  It 

'  [" ADdbesidestbeirgrieftheie  must  be  borne  in  mind,  Ihittlic 

was  ■  geoeral  dissatisfaction  with  Greek  toldiet  did  not,  like  the  Ru- 

tbenuelres:  for  they  seemed"  &c.  man,  cairj  his  own  proririoDS.] 
— "of  a  city  expugned,  and  that  no         '  ["Thereitof  Iheirignoroinj": 

small  one.  For  the  whole  number  — ''  apteiatty    consideiing    fiwi 

that  maiched"  Sic.]  what  splendoni  and  gloi;"  he^ 
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with  many,  at  this  time  so  much  as  thought  light       vn. 
in  itself.     And  the  rather,  because  they  considered 
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from  what  splendour  and  glory  which  they  enjoyed  a.c.418 
before,  into  how  low  an  estate  they  were  now 
fedlen.  For  never  Grecian  army  so  differed  from 
itself.  For  whereas  they  came  with  a  purpose  to 
enslave  others,  they  departed  in  greater  fear  of 
being  made  slaves  themselves  ;  and  instead  of 
prayers  and  hymns  with  which  they  put  to  sea, 
they  went  back  again  with  the  contrary  maledic- 
tions^; and  whereas  they  came  out  seamen,  they 
departed  landmen,  and  relied  not  upon  their  naval 
forces  but  upon  their  men  of  arms.  Nevertheless, 
in  respect  of  the  great  danger  yet  hanging  over 
them,  these  miseries  seemed  all  [but]  tolerable. 

76.  Nicias,  perceiving  the  army  to  be  dejected, 
and  the  great  change  that  was  in  it,  came  up  to 
the  ranks,  and  encouraged  and  comforted  them  as 
fiur  as  for  the  present  means  he  was  able.  And  as 
he  went  from  part  to  part  he  exalted  his  voice 
more  than  ever  before,  both  as  being  earnest  in 
his  exhortation,  and  because  also  he  desired  that 
the  benefit  of  his  words  might  reach  as  far  as 
might  be. 

7T.  *'  Athenians  and  confederates,  we  must  hope  the  oration  or 
still,  even  in  our  present  estate.  Men  have  been 
saved  ere  now  from  greater  dangers  than  these  are. 
Nor  ought  you  too  much  to  accuse  yourselves,  either 
for  your  losses  past,  or  the  undeserved  miseries  we 
are  now  in.  Even  I  myself,  that  have  the  advantage 
of  none  of  you  in  strength  of  body,  (you  see  how 
I  am  in  my  sickness),  nor  am  I  thought  inferior  to 


NICIA8  TO  Hit 
AVFLICTBDABMT 


*  ["Omens".  Goell.] 

X  2 
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VII.       cu^y  of  you  for  prosperity  past,  either  in  respect  of 
mine  own  private  person  or  otherwise,  am  nev^- 


TEAR  XIX. 


A.C.418.     theless  now  in  as  mnch  danger  as  the  meanest  of 
ond^o/Nicits  yon.    And  yet  I  have  worshipped  the  gods  fre- 
qnently  according  to  the  law,  and  lived  jnstly  and 
nnblameably  towards  men.    For  which  canse  my 
hope  is  still  confident  of  the  future  :  though  these 
calamities,  as  being  not  according  to  the  measure 
of  our  desert,  do  indeed  make  me  fear.     But  they 
may  perhaps  cease.     For  both  the  enemies  have 
already  had  sufficient  fortune :  and  the  gods,  if 
any  of  them  have  been  displeased  with  onr  voyage, 
have  already  sufficiently  punished  us.   Others  have 
invaded  their  neighbours  as  well  as  we :  and  as 
their  offence,  which  proceeded  of  hnman  infirmity, 
so  their  punishment  also  hath  been  tolerable.  And 
we  have  reason  now,  both  to  hope  for  more  favour 
from  the  gods  ;  (for  our  case  deserveth  their  pity 
rather  than  their  hatred) ;  and  also  not  to  despsdr 
of  ourselves,  seeing  how  good  and  how  many  men 
of  arms  you  are,  marching  together  in  order  of 
battled     Make  account  of  this,  that  wheresoever 
you  please  to  sit  down,  there  presently  of  yourselves 
you  are  a  city :  such  as  not  any  other  in  Sicily 
can  either  easily  sustain,  if  you  assault,  or  remove, 
if  you  be  once  seated.     Now  for  your  march,  that 
it  may  be  safe  and  orderly,  look  to  it  yourselves ; 
making  no  other  account  any  of  you,  bnt  what  place 
soever  he  shall  be  forced  to  fight  in,  the  same,  if  he 
win  it,  must  be  his  country  and  his  walls  ^.    March 

'  [*'  And  surveyiDg  yuurselves.,  tliat  wheresoever  you  please  to  sit 

your  meu  of  arms  how  good,  and  in  down*'  &c.] 

your  ranks  how  many  you  are,  de-  *  [*'  By  winning  it,  he  wiU  ther^ 

spair  not  too  much,  but  tconsider  by  gain  both  country  and  walls"'] 
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yoa  must  with  diligenee,  both  night  and  day  alike^       vn 
for  our  victual  is  short :  and  if  we  can  but  reach     — ^ 
some  amicable  territory  of  the  Siculi,  (for  these  are     a.c.4: 
still  firm  to  us  for  fear  of  the  Syracusians),  thenonti^of 
you  may  think  yourselves  secure.    Let  us  there- 
fore send  before  to  them,  and  bid  them  meet  us^ 
and  bring  us  forth  some  supplies  of  victual.    In 
sum,  soldiers,  let  me  tell  you  it  is  necessary  that 
yoa  be  valiant ;  for  there  is  no  place  near,  where 
being  cowards  you  can  possibly  be  saved  :  whereas 
if  you  escape  through  the  enemies  at  this  time,  you 
may  every  one^  see  again  whatsoever  anywhere  he 
most  desires ;  and  the  Athenians  may  re-erect  the 
great  power  of  their  city,  how  low  soever  fallen. 
For  the  men,  not  the  walls  nor  the  empty  galleys^ 
are  the  city," 

78.  Nicias,  as  he  used  this  hortative,  went  withal 
abont  the  army,  and  where  he  saw  any  man  straggle 
and  not  march  in  his  rank,  he  brought  him  about 
and  set  him  in  his  place.  Demosthenes  having 
spoken  to  the  same  or  like  purpose,  did  as  much 
to  those  soldiers  under  him.  And  they  marched 
forward^  those  with  Nicias  in  a  square  battalion, 
and  then  those  with  Demosthenes  in  the  rear^ 
And  the  men  of  arms  received  those  that  carried 
the  baggage,  and  the  other  multitude,  within  them. 
When  they  were  come  to  the  ford  of  the  river  The  Athei 
Anapus,  they  there  found  certain  of  the  Syracu-  "**™^'  •"' 


^  ["  They  liave  been  sent  to  and  '  [*'  And  they  marched  arranged 

told  to  meet  us".  Bekker  &c.,  vpo-  in  a  hollow  oblong,  the  division  of 

wiTifiirrat, :  vulgo,  irpoirc/iTfrc]  Nicias  leading  the  way,  and  that  of 

*  i*<The  rett  of  you  shall  see  Demosthenes  following".    Bekker 

again    &c.,  and  you,  Athenians,  &c.,  vpurov  fuv  tiyovfuvov :  vulgo 

dudl  re-erect  &c."]  desunt] 
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y  II.       sians  and  their  confederates  embattled  against  them 
Vea» x^    ^^  *^®  bank:  but  these  they  pnt  to  flight,  and 
A.C.41S.     having  won  the  passage  marched  forward.    Bit 
%yncn^      thc  Syntcusian  horsemen  lay  still  apon  them,  and 
^^IttXy  their  light-armed  plied  them  with  their  darts^in 
^  the  flank.    This  day  the  Athenians  marched  forty 

forlongs,  and  lodged  that  night  at  the  foot  of  a 
4th  8fpte»iier.  ccrtain  hill.  The  next  day,  as  soon  as  it  was  light, 
they  marched  forwards  abont  twenty  fnrlongs ;  and 
descending  into  a  certidn  champidgn  ground,  en- 
camped there,  with  intent  both  to  get  victual  at 
the  houses,  (for  the  place  was  inhabited),  and  to 
carry  water  with  them  thence :  for  before  them  ui 
the  way  they  were  to  pass,  for  many  furlongs  t<^ 
ther  there  was  but  little  to  be  had.  But  the  S3nra- 
cusians  in  the  meantime  got  before  them,  and  cut 
off  ^  their  passage  with  a  wall.  This  was  at  a  steep 
hill,  on  either  side  whereof  was  the  channel  of  a 
torrent  with  steep  and  rocky  banks :  and  it  is 
501  September,  callcd  AcrsBum  Lcpas^.  The  next  day  the  Athe- 
nians went  on :  and  the  horsemen  and  darters  of 
the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates,  being  a 
great  number  of  both,  pressed  them  so  with  their 
horses  and  darts,  that  the  Athenians  after  long 
fight  were  compelled  to  retire  again  into  the  same 

*  [**  And  were  cutting  off  *^  that  one  of  the  yalleys  which  fall  into 

is,  during  this  halt  of  the  Athen-  that  of  the  Anapus :  bat  being  un- 

ians.]  able  to  force  their  passage  in  this 

-  \\kirac,  according  to  Goeller,  direction,  thej  fell  back  upon  the 
signifies  rupesi  ^^  the  top  of  the  coast,  intending  tu  foUow  the  coast- 
rock". — It  must  be  remembered,  road  through  the  low  countiy  netr 
thattheobjectof  the  Athenians  was  the  sea  till  thej  should  arri?e  at 
to  penetrate  far  enough  into  the  in-  another  yallej,  when  thej  wooki 
tenor  to  reach  the  country  of  the  again  turn  inland,  and  make  a 
Sikeli.  This  they  attempted  in  the  second  attempt  to  penetrate  to  thdr 
first  instance  to  effect,  by  ascending  friends  the  Sikeli.  Am.] 
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camp  ;  but  now  with  less  victual  than  before^  be-       vn. 
cause  the  horsemen  would  suffer  them  no  more  to 
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straggle  abroad.  79.  In  the  morning  betimes  they  a.c.418. 
dislodged,  and  put  themselves  on  their  march  oth  s^te^te. 
again,  and  forced  their  way  to  the  hill  *  which  the 
enemy  had  fortified ;  where  they  found  before  them 
the  Syracusian  foot  embattled  in  great  length 
above  the  fortification  [on  the  hill's  side]  :  for  the 
place  itself  was  but  narrow.  The  Athenians  com- 
ing up  assaulted  the  wall :  but  the  shot  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  many,  and  the  steepness  of  the 
hill,  (for  they  could  easily  cast  home  from  above), 
making  them  unable  to  take  it,  they  retired  again 
and  rested.  There  happened  withal  some  claps  of 
thunder  and  a  shower  of  rain,  as  usually  falleth  out 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  being  now  near  autumn : 
which  further  disheartened  the  Athenians,  who 
thought  that  also  this  did  tend  to  their  destruction. 
Whilst  they  lay  still,  Gylippus  and  the  Syracusians 
sent  part  of  their  army  to  raise  a  wall  at  their 
backs,  in  the  way  they  had  come :  but  this  the 
Athenians  hindered,  by  sending  against  them  part 
of  theirs.  After  this,  the  Athenians  retiring  with 
their  whole  army  into  a  more  champaign  ground^, 
lodged  there  that  night :  and  the  next  day  went  7th  September. 
forward  agidn.  And  the  Syracusians  with  their 
darts,  from  every  part  round  about,  wounded  many 
of  them ;  and  when  the  Athenians  charged,  they 
retired,  and  when  they  retired,  the  Syracusians 
charged ;  and  that  especially  upon  the  hindmost, 
that  by  putting  to  flight  a  few  they  might  terrify 
the  whole  army.    And  for  a  good  while  the  Athen- 

'  [**  And  sought  to  force  and  win    in  great  depth  aboFe"  &c.] 
the  hiU"  &c   Goen.'"*  embattled        '  ["*  More  towards  the  plain".] 
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VII.       ians  in  this  manner  withstood  them:  and  after- 
wards, being  gotten  five  or  six  furlongs  forward, 
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A.C.418.     they  rested  in  the  plain :  and  the  Syracnsians  went 

Ol.  91.4. 

from  them  to  their  own  camp. 
NidM  and  De.       80.  This  night  it  was  condnded  by  Nicias  and 
Sta^^^"d*"  Demosthenes,  seeing  the  miserable  estate  of  their 
^  NiS^  tol  ^^^^Yi  ^^d  ^^^  want  already  of  all  necessaries,  and 
mort.  And  in     that  many  of  their  men  in  many  assaults  of  the 

order;  bot  De-  ^  •'  ^ 

moctheoesm  the  eucmy  wcrc  wounded,  to  lead  away  the  army  as  far 
""''inJ^er.as  thcy  possibly  could*:  not  the  way  they  pur- 
posed before,  but  toward  the  sea ;  which  was  the 
contrary  way  to  that  which  theSyracusiansguarded. 
Now  this  whole  journey  of  the  army  lay  not  to- 
wards Catana,  but  towards  the  other  side  of  Sicily, 
Camarina  and  Gela,  and  the  cities,  as  well  Grecian 
as  barbarian,  that  way.  When  they  had  made 
many  fires  accordingly,  they  marched  in  the  night: 
and  (as  usually  it  falleth  out  in  all  armies,  and 
most  of  all  in  the  greatest,  to  be  subject  to  affright 
and  terror,  especially  marching  by  night  and  in 
hostile  ground,  and  the  enemy  near)  were  in  con- 
fusion^  The  army  of  Nicias  leading  the  way,  kept 
together  and  got  far  afore ;  but  that  of  Demos- 


^  [*' The  miserable  estate  ^^c.,  southwardof  the  Anapos.  To  effect 
both  from  the  want  Sec.  and  from  this  they  proposed  to  gain  a  inarch 
manybeingwounded,  to  leave  bum-  upon  the  enemy  by  setting  oat  at 
ing  all  the  fires  they  could  and  lead  night,  and  falling  back  towards  the 
away  the  army  as  far  ^c." — It  being  sea  till  they  came  into  the  road  from 
now  manifest  that  to  reach  the  Syracuse  to  Helorus :  and  then  to 
Sikelian  country  by  the  valley  from  follow  this  load  in  a  direction  pa- 
Syracuse,  was  utterly  hopeless,  the  rallel  to  the  coast,  till  they  reached 
generals  resolved  to  change  the  line  the  Cacyparis,  when  they  would 
of  retreat,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  turn  again  to  the  right  and  once 
nterior  by  the  valley  of  the  Cacy-  more  move  towards  the  interior, 
pans,  terminating  on  the  sea-cuast  Arnold.] 
aljout  six  or  seven  miles  to  the  '  ["  A  panic  seized  them^.] 
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thenes,  which  was  the  greater  half,  was  both  severed       vii. 
from  the  xest  and  marched  more  disorderly.     Ne- 
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vertheless,  by  the  morning  betimes  they  got  to  the  A-c.4ia 
sea-side,  and  entering  into  the  Helorine  ^ay  they  sth  se^tei^i4r. 
went  on  towards  the  river  Cacyparis,  to  the  end 
when  they  came  thither  to  march  upwards  along 
the  river's  side  through  the  heart  of  the  country. 
For  they  hoped  that  this  way  the  Siculi,  to 
whom  they  had  sent,  would  meet  them.  When 
they  came  to  the  river,  here  also  they  found  a 
certain  guard  of  the  Syracusians  stopping  their 
passage  with  a  wall  and  with  piles.  When  they 
had  quickly  forced  this  guard,  they  passed  the 
river,  and  again  marched  on  to  another  river,  called 
Erineus :  for  that  was  the  way  which  the  guides 
directed  them^ 

81.  In  the  meantime  the  Syracusians  and  their 
confederates,  as  soon  as  day  appeared,  and  that 
they  knew  the  Athenians  were  gone,  most  of  them 
accusing  Gylippus  as  if  he  had  let  them  go  with  his 
consent,  followed  them  with  speed  the  same  way, 
which  they  easily  understood  they  were  gone ;  and 
about  dinner  time  overtook  them.  When  they  Demoirtheii« 
were  come  up  to  those  with  Demosthenes,  who  Z^^^i^ 
were  the  hindmost,  and  had  marched  more  slowly  "i^^P^^he  can, 

'  •'  and  u  taken. 

and  disorderly  than  the  other  part  had  done,  as 
having  been  put  into  disorder  in  the  night,  they 
fell  upon  them  and  fought.  And  the  Syracusian 
horsemen  hemmed  them  in  and  forced  them  up 


^  [FindiDg  the  enemy  already  on  their  guides  infunning.them  that  by 

the  Cacyparis,  they  were  afraid  of  ascending  this  they  might  gain  the 

finding  Uie  yalley  stopped  at  the  interior ;  and  here,  as  they  hoped, 

upper  end ;  and  therefore  marched  might  anticipate  the  enemy.    Ar- 

on  to  the  next,  that  of  the  Erineus:  nold.] 
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YiL       into  a  narrow  compass,  the  more  easily  now^,  be- 
"^^         cause  they  were  divided  from  the  rest.    Now  the 

TSAR  xrs.  ^ 

A.a4i3.  army  of  Nicias  was  gone  by  this  time  one  hundred 
and  fifty  furlongs^  further  on.  For  he  led  away  the 
faster,  because  he  thought  not  that'  their  safety 
consisted  in  staying  and  fighting  voluntarily ;  but 
rather  in  a  speedy  retreat,  and  then  only  fighting 
when  they  could  not  choose.  But  Demosthenes 
was  both  in  greater  and  more  continual  toil,  in 
respect  that  he  marched  in  the  rear,  and  conse- 
quently was  pressed  by  the  enemy"* :  and  seeing 
the  Syracusians  pursuing  him.  he  went  not  on.  but 
put  his  men  in  order  to  fight,  till  by  his  stay  he 
was  encompassed,  and  reduced,  he  and  the  Athe- 
nians with  him,  into  great  disorder.  For  being 
shut  up*  within  a  place  enclosed  round  with  a  wall, 
and  which  on  either  side  had  a  way  [open]  amongst 
abundance  of  olive  trees  ;  they  were  charged  from 
all  sides  at  once  with  the  enemy's  shot.  For  the 
Syracusians  assaulted  them  in  this  kind,  and  not 
in  close  battle,  upon  very  good  reason.  For  to 
hazard  battle  against  men  desperate,  was* not  so 
much  for  theirs,  as  for  the  Athenians'  advantage. 
Besides,  after  so  manifest  successes,  they  spared 
themselves  somewhat ;  because  they  were  loth  to 
wear  themselves  out*  before  the  end  of  the  busi- 
ness ;  and  thought  by  this  kind  of  fight  to  subdue 

'  ['*  Indfed'\  Bekker  &c.,  irj]:  the  enemy :  and  at  this  time,  know- 
one  MS.  tidrj.']  ing  the  Syracusans  were  pursuing 

^  [^'  As  much  as  fifty  stadia",  him,  he  was  more  taken  up  with 

Bekker  ScCy  aal  vtvrriKovTa:  vulgo,  ordering  his  men  for  battle  Uian  in 

Uarbv  k.  it.]  marching  on,  till  Sec."] 

'  ["  That  in  their  present  condi-  *  ["iBeing  driven  back  in  confu- 

tion  their  safety  &c.'']  sion".  Am.] 

*  ["  And  was  the  first  to  sustain  «  ["  To  be  taken  oflT".] 
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and  take  them  alive.     82.  Whereupon,  after  they       vii. 
had  plied  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates  all    '     """^ 
day  long  from  every  side  with  shot,  and  saw  that     a.c.418. 
with  their  wounds  and  other  annoyance  they  were 
already  tired :  Gylippus  and  the  Syracusians  and 
their  confederates  first  made  proclamation,  that  if 
any  of  the  islanders  would  come  over  to  them,  they 
should  be  at  liberty.     And  the  men  of  some  few 
cities  went  over.   And  by  and  by  after,  they  made  Demosthenes 
agreement  with  all  the  rest  that  were  with  Demos-  ^'^^^^^ 
thenes;  that  they  should  deliver  up  their  arms, 
and  none  of  them  be  put  to  death,  neither  vio- 
lently,  nor  by  bonds,  nor  by  want  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life.     And  they  all  yielded,  to  the  number 
of  six  thousand  men :  and  the  silver  they  had, 
they  laid  it  all  down,  casting  it  into  the  hollow 
of  targets ;  and  filled  with  the  same  four  targets. 
And  these  men  they  carried  presently  into  the 
city. 

Nicias,  and  those  that  were  with  him,  attained 
the  same  day  to  the  river  Erineus ;  which  passing, 
he  caused  his  army  to  sit  down  upon  a  certain 
ground  more  elevate  than  the  rest.   83.  Where  the 
Syracusians  the  next  day  overtook  and  told  him,  9th  September. 
that  those  with  Demosthenes  had  yielded  them- 
selves ;  and  willed  him  to  do  the  like.   But  he,  not 
believing  it,  took  truce  for  a  horseman  to  enquire 
the  truth.     Upon  return  of  the  horseman,  and  The  offer  of 
word  that  they  had  yielded,  he  sent  a  herald  to  hu  l^y  not**™ 
Gylippus  and  the  Syracusians :  saying,  that  he  was  •^p^- 
content  to  compound  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians, 
to  repay  whatsoever  money  the  Syracusians  had 
kdd  out,  so  that  his  army  might  be  suffered  to  de- 
part;  and  that  till  payment  of  the  money  were 
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VII.  made,  he  would  deliver  them  hostages,  Atheniaiu, 
' — ' — '  every  hostage  rated  as  a  talent.  But  Gylippus  and 
A.C418.  the  Syracusians  refusing  the  condition,  charged 
them ;  and  having  hemmed  them  in,  plied  them 
with  shot,  as  they  had  done  the  other  army,  from 
every  side  till  evening.  This  part  of  the  army  was 
also  pinched  with  the  want  both  of  victual  and 
other*  necessaries.  Nevertheless  observing  the 
quiet  of  the  night,  they  were  about  to  march. 
But  no  sooner  took  they  their  arms  up,  than  the 
Syracusians  perceiving  it  gave  the  alarm.  Where- 
upon the  Athenians  finding  themselves  discovered, 
sat  down  again :  all  but  three  hundred,  who  break- 
ing by  force  through  the  guards,  marched  as  far 
loth  September,  as  thcy  could  that  nights  84.  And  Nicias,  when 
it  was  day,  led  his  army  forward ;  the  Syracusians 
and  their  confederates  still  pressing  them  in  the 
same  manner,  shooting  and  darting  at  them  from 
every  side.  The  Athenians  hasted  to  get  the  river 
Asiuarus;  not  only  because  they  were  urged  on 
every  side  by  the  assault  of  the  many  horsemen 
and  other  multitude,  and  thought  to  be  more  at 
ease  when  they  were  over  the  river,  but  out  of 
weariness  also  and  desire  to  drink.  When  they 
were  come  unto  the  river,  they  rushed  in  without 
any  order,  every  man  striving  who  should  first  get 
over.  But  the  pressing  of  the  enemy,  made  the 
passage  now  more  diflScult^.  For  being  forced  to 
take  the  river  in  heaps,  they  fell  upon  and  trampled 
one  another  under  their  feet ;  and  falling  amongst 

'  Vulgo,  aXXctfv :  Bekk.  &c.  om.j    no  longer;  and  every  man  striTing 
9  ru^gQ^Qg>lQ^gQjg]^^j^^^    ^  gg^  Qy^j  gfg^  iiQ^  ^^  enemj 

conld".]  lying  upon  them,  made  the  passage 

'  [**  They  rush  in,  observing  order    now  difficult".] 
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the  ^>eard  and  utensils  of  the  army,  some  perished  yn. 
presently;  and  others  catching  hold  one  of  an-  V«ae xix.^ 
other*,  were  carried  away  together  down  the  a.c.418. 
stream.  And  [not  only]  the  Syracnsians  standing 
along  the  farther  bank,  being  a  steep  one,  killed 
the  Athenians  with  their  shot  from  above,  as  they 
were  many  of  them  greedily  drinking,  and  trou- 
bling one  another  in  the  hollow  of  the  river :  but 
the  Peloponnesians  came  also  down  and  slew  them 
with  their  swords,  and  those  especially  that  were 
in  the  river^  And  suddenly  the  water  was  cor- 
rupted :  nevertheless  they  drunk  it,  foul  as  it  was 
with  blood  and  mire ;  and  many  also  fought  for  it. 
85.  In  the  end,  when  many  dead  lay  heaped  in  the 
river,  and  the  army  was  utterly  defeated,  part  at 
the  river,  and  part  (if  any  gat  away)  by  the  horse-  loth  September. 
men ;  Nicias  yielded  himself  unto  Gylippus,  (having 
more  confidence  in  him  than  in  the  Syracnsians) : 
to  be  for  his  own  person  at  the  discretion  of  him 
and  the  Lacedaemonians,  and^  no  further  slaughter 
to  be  made  of  the  soldiers.  Gylippus  from  thence- 
forth commanded  to  take  prisoners.  So  the  residue, 
except  such  as  were  hidden  from  them,  (which 
were  many),  they  carried  alive  into  the  city.   They 

*  \^  And  entangled  (in  the  bag-  went  down  and  slew  them  in  the 
gage)  sank  down".  Goell.  Arn.  It  river.  And  the  water  was  quickly 
18  said  a  little  below,  that  the  men  spoiled :  nevertheless  ^c." — Here, 
Ibogfat  with  each  other  for  the  as  in  other  instances,  the  Syracu- 
water :  a  £ict  inconsistent  with  the  sans  showed  no  inclination  to  come 
stream  being  strong  enough  to  to  close  quarters  with  the  Athenians: 
**  carry  them  away'.]  but  were  better  pleased  to  see  that 

*  [And  the  Syracusans  Sec,  killed  done  by  the  Peloponnesian  troops, 
the  Athenians,  as  they  were  drink-  whilst  they  themselves  plied  them 
ing,  **  and  confusedly  crowded  to-  with  missiles  from  a  distance.  Am.] 
gether  in  the  hollow  of  the  river :  '  ["  But  no  further  slaughter  &c. 
and  the  Peloponnesians  especially  And  after  this  Gylippus"  Sec.'] 


TSAR   SIX. 
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VII.  sent  also  to  pursue  the  three  hundred  which  brake 
through  their  guards  in  the  night ;  and  took  them. 
A.C.418.  That  which  was  left  together  of  this  army  to  the 
public,  was  not  much  ^ ;  but  they  that  were  con- 
veyed away  by  stealth  were  very  many :  and  all 
Sicily  was  filled  with  them,  because  they  were  not 
taken,  as  those  with  Demosthenes  were,  by  com- 
position. Besides,  a  great  part  [of  these]  were 
slain  ;  for  the  slaughter  [at  this  time]  was  exceed- 
ing great,  none  greater  in  all  the  Sicilian  war^ 
They  were  also  not  a  few  that  died  in  those  other 
assaults  in  their  march.  Nevertheless  many  also 
escaped,  some  then  presently,  and  some  by  running 
away  after  servitude ;  the  rendezvous  of  whom  was 
Gatana. 

86,  The  Syracusians  and  their  confederates 
being  come  together,  returned  with  their  prisoners, 
all  they  could  get,  and  with  the  spoil,  into  the 
city.  As  for  all  other  the  prisoners  of  the  Athe- 
nians and  their  confederates,  they  put  them  into 
the  quarries  ^  as  the  safest  custody.     But  Nieias 


'  [*' The  portion  of  the  army  that  tain  septum   undique,  nihil   ttm 

was  collected  together  in  a  body,  tutum  ad  custodias  nee  fieri  nee 

was  not  mnch :  but  they  that*  Sec.']  cogitari  potest.     In  has  lauiumias, 

'  [Hobbes  has  adapted  his  Ian-  si   qui  publice  custodiendi  sunt, 

guage  to  the  words  '*  Sicilian  war*,  etiam  ex  ceteris  oppidis  Sicilie  de- 

The  comparison    is    undoubtedly  duci  imperantur.     Cic.  ii.  Verr.  5, 

weak:  and  some  desire    to    read  cited  by  Goell. — In  retaliation  of 

^  Grecian  war".]  this  treatment  of  the  Athenians,  the 

'  [Lautumias  Syracusanas  omnes  Syracusans  taken  by  Thrasyllus  at 

audistis,  plerique  nostis.    Opus  est  the  battle  of  Ephesus,  were  put  into 

ingens,  magnificum  regum  ac  ty-  the  quarries  of  Munycbia.  But  the 

rannurum.    Totum  est  ex  saxo  in  prisoners  contrived  to  dig  their  way 

miraudam  altitudinem  depresso,  et  out  through  the  rock :  and  escaped 

multonim  operis  penitus    exciso,  to  Megara,  where  they  occasioned 

ideoque,  quamquam    acrrlyoHrrov,  the  revolt  of  Nissa,  which  Athens 

nihil  tarn  clansum  ad  exitus,  nihil  did  not  again  lecover.] 
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and  Demosthenes  they  killed,  against  Gylippus  his  vii. 
will.  For  Gylippus  thought  the  victory  would  be  \^^^  ^  ~ 
very  honourable,  if,  over  and  above  all  his  other  a.c.418. 
success,  he  could  carry  home  both  the  generals  of 
the  enemy  to  Lacedsemon.  And  it  fell  out  that 
one  of  them,  Demosthenes,  was  their  greatest 
enemy,  for  the  things  he  had  done  in  the  island 
and  at  Pylus ;  and  the  other,  upon  the  same  occa- 
sion, their  greatest  friend.  For  Nicias  had  ear- 
nestly laboured  to  have  those  prisoners  which  were 
taken  in  the  island,  to  be  set  at  liberty ;  by  per- 
suading the  Athenians  to  the  peace.  For  which 
cause  the  Lacedaemonians  were  inclined  to  love 
him  :  and  it  was  principally  in  confidence  of  that, 
that  he  rendered  himself  to  Gylippus.  But  cer- 
tain Syracusians,  as  it  is  reported,  some  of  them 
for  fear  (because  they  had  been  tampering  with 
him)  lest  being  put  to  the  torture  he  might  bring 
them  into  trouble,  whereas  now  they  were  well 
enough ;  and  others,  especially  the  Corinthians, 
fearing  he  might  get  away  by  corruption  of  one  or 
other,  being  wealthy,  and  work  them  some  mis- 
chief afresh,  having  persuaded  their  confederates 
to  the  same,  killed  him.  For  these,  or  for  causes 
near  unto  these,  was  he  put  to  death :  being  the 
man  that,  of  all  the  Grecians  of  my  time,  had  least 
deserved  to  be  brought  to  so  great  a  degree  of 
misery  ^ 

87.  As  for  those  in  the  quarries,  the  Syracusians 
handled  them  at  first  but  ungently.  For  in  this 
hollow  place ^,  first  the  sun  and  suffocating  air 


*["De8cnred,for  his  study  of  every        •  ["  For  in  a  hollow,  and  many 
lawful  fiitue,  to  be  brought  ^c.**]      in  small  space,  first  the  sun  &c.'^ 
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VII.  (being  without  roof)  annoyed  them  one  way :  and 
TEAE  XK.  ^^  *^®  other  side,  the  nights  coming  upon  thit 
A.C.418.  heat^  autumnal  and  cold,  put  them,  by  reason  of 
the  alteration,  into  strange  diseases :  especiallf 
doing  all  things,  for  want  of  room,  in  one  and  the 
same  place ;  and  the  carcasses  of  such  as  died  of 
their  wounds,  or  change^  [of  air]  or  other  like 
accident,  lying  together  there  on  heaps.  Also  the 
smell  was  intolerable  :  besides  that  they  were 
afflicted  with  hunger  and  thirst.  For  for  eight 
months  together,  they  allowed  no  more  but  to 
every  man  a  cotyle^  of  water  by  the  day,  and 
two  cotyles  of  com.  And  whatsoever  misery  is 
probable  that  men  in  such  a  place  may  suffer,  they 
suffered.  Some  seventy  days  they  lived  thus 
thronged.  Afterwards,  retaining  the  Athenians, 
and  such  Sicilians  and  Italians  as  were  of  the 
army  with  them,  they  sold  the  rest.  How  many 
were  taken  in  all,  it  is  hard  to  say  exactly :  but 
they  were  seven  thousand  at  the  fewest.  And 
this  was  the  greatest  action  that  happened  in  all 
this  war,  or  at  all,  that  we  have  heard  of  amongst 
the  Grecians'* :  being  to  the  victors  most  glorious, 


'  Q*  Or  tA^chanp^":  of  tempera-  iissault      "  Marcellus,  ut  moraia 

ture  above-mentioned.]  ing^ressus,   ex    superioribos    locis 

^  [See  iv.  16,  note.]  urbem,  omnium  ferme  ilia  tempes- 

*  [**  Or,  as  appears  to  me,  the  tatc  pulcherrimam,  subjectam  ocu- 

frreatest  even  of  die  Hellenic  actions  lis    vidit,    illachr]^masse    dicitur, 

known  by  report".— We  have  a  de-  partim  guadio  tants  perpetrate  rei, 

scription  by  Livy  of  a  moment,  two  partim  vetusta  gloria  urbis.    Athe- 

centuries  later   than  the   present  niensium  classes  demersap,  et  duo 

time,  when  Syracuse,  not  as  now  ingentesexcrcituscumduobuscla- 

exulting  over  a  defeated  besieging  rissimis  ducibus   deleti,    occune- 

army,  was  on  the  point,  after  stand-  bant ;  et  tot  bella  cum  Carthagi- 

ing  a  three  years'  siege,  of  tasting  niensibus    tanto   cum    discrimioe 

tlie  treatment  of  a  city  taken  by  gesta ;  tot    tam    opulenti  tyFanoi 
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and    most  calamitous    to    the  vanquished.    For       vir. 
being  wholly  overcome  in  every  kind,  and  receiv-    ^  ^^"  ^^^ 
ing  small  loss  in  nothing,  their  army,  and  fleet,     A.c.4ia 
and  all  [that  ever  they  had],  perished  (as  they 
use  to  say)  with  an  universal  destruction  K    Few 
of  many  returned  home.    And  thus  passed  the 
business  concerning  Sicily. 

regesque Ea  qaam  anivena  drove  them  to  make  trial  of  dicta- 

oocaireientaiiimo,8abiretqnecogi-  ton:  an  experiment  which  at  last 

tatio,  jam  ilia  momento  hone  arsura  ended  in  the  tyranny  of  Dionysins : 

omnia,  et  ad  cineiesredituraiprius-  another  example  to  be  added  to 

qnamsignaAchradinamadmoTeret,  those  of  Theagenes  of  Megan  (iv. 

pnemittit  Syracusanos,  nt  alloqaio  66,  note)  and  Peisistratus  of  Athens, 

leni  perfioerent  hostes  ad  deden-  of  the  people  becoming  the  dupe  of 

dam  urbem."  xxr.  24.— For  the  confidence  placed  in  a  demagogue 

present,  as  at  Athens  the  vavrue^  for  his  merit  of  dwix'^tui  if  irpbc 

IxXsCi  ^e  authors  of  the  victory  of  to^£  irXovalovCf  hatred  of  the  rich, 

Sabmis,  and  thence  of  the  Athen-  See  Arist  t.  4, 5.] 

ian  iytpoyia  and  dominion  of  the  ^  [The  loss  is  computed  by  Iso- 

sea,  established  an  unlimited  and  crates  at  40,000  soldiers,  and  240 

irresistible   democracy,  so  did  it  triremes:  by  Boeckh,   at   65,000 

hippen  here.    But  less  than  ten  soldiers.    The  narrative  of  Thucy- 

yean*  experience  of  their  own  inca-  dides  shows  a  loss  of  209  triremes. 

|«ci^  for  the  task  of  government,  Goeller.] 
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THE   PRINCIPAL   CONTENTS. 

The  revolt  of  the  Athenian  confedentea  and  the  oflers  nude  ij 
Tiss^themefl  and  Phamabams,  the  king's  lieutenants  of  t^ 
lower  A»a,  draw  the  Lacedtemonians  to  the  war  in  Ionia  ind 
Hellespont. — First  in  Ionia,  and  the  provinces  of  Tiesaphentet: 
who,  by  the  counsel  of  Alcibiadesandconniranceof  As^ochne, 
hindcreth  their  proceedings. — Alcibiades  in  the  meanwhile, 
to  make  way  for  his  return  into  his  country,  giveth  occasion  cf 
sedition  about  the  government:  whence  ensued  the  authority  of 
THE  FOUR  HDNDBED,  under  the  pretext  of  the  five  thocsakd: 
the  recalling  of  Alcibiades  by  the  army:  and  at  length,  by  bii 
countenance,  the  deposing  again  of  the  four  hundred,  and  end 
of  the  sedition. — But  in  the  meantime  they  lose  Eabot- 
— MindaruB,  the  successor  of  Aatyochua,  finding  himself  abused 
by  Tissaphemes,  carrieth  the  war  to  Phanubazus  into  Hdle»- 
pont:  and  there  presently  loseth  a  battle  to  the  Atheoiuu 
before  Abydos,  being  then  summer  and  the  tweoty-first  jett 
of  the  war. 

1.  When  the  news  was  told  at  Athens,  thef 
believed  not  a  long  time,  though  it  were  plainly 
related  and  by  those  very  soldiers'  that  esc^ied 
from  the  defeat  itself,  that  all  was  so  utterly  lost  as 
it  was.    When  they  knew  it,  they  were  mig^tDy 

■  ["  B;  the  best  or  most  credible    Goell.— "  that  all  ma  at  anj  me 
of  the  soldien  that  escaped"  &c.    so  utterly  lost"  &c.] 
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offended  with  the  orators*  that  furthered  the  voy-      viii. 
affe :  as  if  they  themselves  had  never  decreed  it.         '     ^ 

^  '  TKAE  XIX. 

They  were  angry  also  with  those  that  gave  out     a.c.418. 
prophecies^,  and  with  the  soothsayers :  and  with  The  fear  and 
whosoever  else  had  at  first  by  any  divination  put  rth^m*^ 
them  into  hope  that  Sicily  should  be  subdued.  *»^""«***^*^« 
Every  thing,  from  every  place,  grieved  them ;  and 
fear  and  astonishment,  the  greatest  that  ever  they 
were  in,  beset  them  round '.    For  they  were  not 
only  grieved  for  the  loss  which  both  every  man  in 
particular  and  the  whole  city  sustained,  of  so  many 
men  of  arms,  horsemen,  and  serviceable  men,  the 
like  whereof  they  saw  was  not  left:   but  seeing 
they  had  neither  galleys  in  their  haven,  nor  money 
in  their  treasury,  nor  furniture  m  their  galleys, 
were  even  desperate  at  that  present    of    their 
safety ;  and  thought  the  enemy  out  of  Sicily  would 
come  forthwith  with  their  fleet  into  Peirseus,  espe- 
cially after  the  vanquishing  of  so  great  a  navy ; 
and  that  the  enemy  here  would  surely  now,  with 
doable  preparation  in  every  kind,  press  them  to 
the  utmost  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  be  aided 
therein  by  their  revolting  confederates.    Never-  The  Athenians 
theless,  as  far  as  their  means  would  stretch,  it  was  r^^''  '""'"^^ 
thought  best  to  stand  it  out;  and  getting  mate- 
rials and  money  where  they  could  have  it,  to  make 
ready  a  navy,  and  to  make  sure  of  their  confede- 
rates, especially  those  of  Euboea;  and  to  intro- 
duce a  greater  frugality  in  the  city^  and  to  erect 

^  {That  IB,  Demo8tiatii8 ;  and  pro-  called  not  far  from  the  city.] 
YmJtitj  Pisander,  ch.  49 :  also  Andro-        '  [^  And  these  events  had  changed 

clea,ch.05.  Goell.]  their  hopes  into  fear  and  the  utmost 

*  [The  people  misinterpreted  an  consternation".  Goell.] 
oiaele  from  Dodona,  SucAtav  oUU       ^  [That  is,  in  respect  of  sacred 

iCciir:  orerlooking  a  small  hill  so  festivals,  shows,  and  the  pay  of  the 

Y  2 


out. 
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viii.      a  magistracy  of  the  elder  sort,  as  occafflon  should 
be  offered  to  preconsalt  of  the  business  that  passed. 


YIAB  XIX. 


A.C.413.     And  they  were  ready,  in  respect  of  their  present 
fear,  (as  is  the  people's  fashion),  to  order  every 
The  end  of  the  thing  aright.     And  as  they  resolved  this,  so  they 
!!!l^er.         did  it.     And  the  summer  ended. 
TheGredeu.        2.  Thc  wiutcr  foUowiug,  upou  the  great  over- 
iSLCi^  a»e  throw  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  all  the  Grecians 
AtheDiaiu.       were  presently  up    against    them.     Those  who 
before  were  confederates  of  neither  side,  thought 
fit  no  longer,  though  uncalled,  to  abstain  from  the 
war,  but  to  go  against  the  Athenians  of  their  om 
accord ;  as  having  not  only  every  one  severally  this 
thought,   that  had  the  Athenians  prospered  in 
Sicily  they  would  afterwards  have  come  upon  them 
also,  but  imagined^  withal  that  the  rest  of  the  war 
would  be  but  short,  whereof  it  would  be  an  honour 
to  participate.     And  such  of  them  as  were  confe- 
derates of  the  Lacedaemonians,  longed  now  more 
than  ever  to  be  freed  as  soon  as  might  be  of  their 
great  toil.     But  above  all,  the  cities  subject  to  the 
Athenians  were  ready,  even  beyond  their  ability, 
to  revolt ;  as  they  that  judged  according  to  thdr 
passion,  without  admitting  reason  in  the  matter, 
that  the  next  summer  they  were  to  remain  with 
Tiie  hopw  of  the  victory  -.    But  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves  took 

I^edainoniana.  }^^^^^  j^^^    ^j^Jy  fj-Qu^    ^    j-Jjig^  IjUt    glsO    principally 

jururs.  Duk. — The  preconsultation  *  [iiyuv/icvoi :  om.  Bekker,  &c.] 

operated  as  a  veto  upon  moving  any  '  [**  As  they  that  judged  acc(Kd- 

inatter  in  the  public  assembly  not  ing  to  passion :  and  did  not  allow 

first  approved  of  by  this  council.  It  them  a  word  to  say  as  to  their 

seems  probable  that  this  innovation  being  able  to  hold  out  another  sani- 

was  intended  as  a  step  to  further  mei":  that  is,  considered  thejhad 

changes  of  an  oligarchical  tendency,  no  chance  of  holding  out   Arnold, 

See  Thirl,  ch.  xxvii.]  Goellcr.] 
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from  that,  that  their  confederates  in  Sicily  with      viii. 
great  power,  having  another  navy  now  necessarily 


TKAB  XIX. 


added  to  their  own^  would  in  all  likelihood  be  a.c.418. 
with  them  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring.  And 
being  every  way  full  of  hopes,  they  purposed 
without  delay ^  to  fall  close  to  the  war:  making 
account,  if  this  were  well  ended,  both  to  be  free 
hereafter  from  any  more  such  dangers  as  the  Athe- 
nians, if  they  had  gotten  Sicily,  would  have  put 
them  into  ;  and  also  having  pulled  them  down,  to 
have  the  principality  of  all  Greece  now  secure  unto 
themselves. 

3.  Whereupon  Agis  their  king  went  out  with  a  Agisievieth 
part  of  his  army  the  same  winter  from  Deceleia,  and  '^°*'^* 
levied  money  amongst  the  confederates  for  the 
building  of  a  navy :  and  turning  into  the  Melian 
gulf,  upon  an  old  grudge  took  a  great  booty  from 
the   CEtaeans,  which  he  made  money  of^;   and 


*  ["  To  their  foiroer  resources'',  the  inland  parts  of  Thessaly.  Al- 
Tlie  meaning  is,  that  necessity  had  though  they  admitted  a  certain  de- 
oompelled  the  Sicilians  to  equip  a  pendence  on  the  Delphic  oracle, 
fleet,  which  hut  for  the  Athenian  and  adopted  the  fables  of  Hercules, 
ezpeditioD  they  ne^er  would  hare  yet  from  their  geographical  position 
done.  Am.]  they  lived  in  opposition  and  hosti- 

*  [^  They  purposed  in  earnest  to  lity  to  the  Malians  and  Dorians.  It 
hUV  &c.]  is  probable,  that  the  migration  of 

*  [•'Upon  (A« old  enmity  between  the  Dorians  to  Peloponnesus  is  in 
them  carried  off  the  greater  part  of  some  way  connected  with  the  arrival 
their  pillageable  property,  and  of  the  ^nianes  in  this  region.  It 
made  money  of  it :  and  forced  the  was  chiefly  on  this  account  that 
Achieans  of  Phthia*'  &c.  The  un-  Sparta  founded  Heracleia  in  Tra- 
expected  excursion  left  no  time  to  chinia  (iii.  92):  which  would  doubt- 
drire  off  the  cattle :  which  Agis  less  have  caused  the  revival  of  an 
adzed,  and  then  restored  to  the  important  Doric  power  in  this  part 
owners  for  money.  Am. — The^ni-  of  Greece,  had  not  the  jealousy  of 
anea,  or  as  they  are  called  from  the  Thessalians  and  Dolopians,  and 
dwelling  about  mount  CEta,  the  even  of  the  Malians  themselves, 
(Etaeans,  in  early  times  inhabited  lieen  awakened  at  its  first  establish- 
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VIII.      forced  those  of  Pthiotis  being  Achaiaiis,  and  others 

TEA.  XIX.'    ^^  those  parts  subjects  to  the  Thessalians,  (the 

A.c.4]a.     Thessalians  complaiiiing  and  nnwilling),  to  give 

them  hostages  and  money.    The  hostages  he  jmt 

into  Corinth,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  them  into 

Tbeucedvinoii.  the  Icaguc.      And  the  Lacedaemonians  impoied 

fl^^!n<h«d  upon  the  states  confederate,  the  charge  of  building 

;j|^^^     one  hundred  galleys :  that  is  to  say,  on  their  own 

■;^««»f,«^     state  and  on  the  Boeotians,  each  twenty- five;  on 

nlin  nf  If  an  lie. 

the  Phoceans  and  Locrians,  fifteen;   on  the  Co- 
rinthians, fifteen;   on  the  Arcadians,  Sicyoniaos, 
and  Pellenians,  ten ;  and  on  the  Megareans,  Tro- 
zenians,  and  Hermionians,  ten.  And  put  all  things 
else  in  readiness  presently  with  the  spring  to  b^ 
the  war. 
The  Athenians       4 .  The  A thcuiaus  also  made  their  preparations,  as 
a^d  contrac"*"^'  thcy  had  designed ;  having  gotten  timber  and  bnilt 
tL«r  charges,    ^.j^^jj.  ^^^^  ^j^-g  g^me  wiutcr,  and  fortified  the  pro- 
montory of  Sunium  that  their  comboats  might  come 
about  in  safety.  Also  they  abandoned  the  fort  in  La- 
conia,  which  they  had  built  as  they  went  by  for  Sicily. 
And  generally  where  there  appeared  expense  upon 
anything  unuseful,  they  contracted  their  charge. 
TheEubaans        5.  Whilst  thcy  wcrc  on  both  sides  doing  thns*, 

mcnt.  Muell.  i.  2.— The  "  others  in  aioXic,  This  countiy,  and  thetoms 

those  parts'*,  must  have  been  the  ofLanssa,Cmnnon,Phaisalas,iiid 

Pcrrbtebians  to  the  north  of  Larissa,  lolcus,  the  Thessalians  had  in  tbdr 

and  the  Magnesians  to  the  east  of  own  immediate  possession:  the cul- 

mount  Pelion.  For  these  were  sub-  tivation  howerer  being  perfonned 

ject  to  the  Thessalians,  and  were  by  their  slaves  the  penestx,  the  an- 

callcd  periceci,  but  had  not  ceased  cicnt  Pelasgo-^olian  inhabitants* 

to  be  distinct  nations :    Thessalj  Idem  iii.  4.] 
itself  comprehending  the  valley  of        ^  [^And  no  less  actii^  than  if 

the  Peneus  (the  ancient  dpyoQ  m-  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  pi^ 

Xoffyucbv),  and  a  district  towards  the  paration  for  the  war,  there  came  tins 

Pcgasacan  bay  called  by  Herodotus  winter  unto  Agis*^  &c] 


' <  _'  ' . 
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there  came  unto  Agis  about  their  revolt  from  the      vm. 
Athenians,  first  the  ambassadors  of  the  Eubceans.    ' — ' — 

^  TB4B  ZIZ. 

ALCcepting  the  motion^  he  sent  for  Alcamenes  the     a.c.418. 
son  of  Sthenelaidas  and  for  Melanthus  from  Lace-  onm  to  niou  to 
temon,  to  go  commanders  into  Eubcea.    Whom,^ 
when  he  ^  was  come  to  him  with  about  three  hun- 
ired  fireedmen,  he  was  now  about  to  send  over. 
Bat  in  the  meantime  came  the  Lesbians,  they  also  The  Lesbians 
desiring  to  revolt:   and  by  the  means^  of  thel^*** 
Boeotians  Agis  changed  his  former  resolution,  and 
prepared  for  the  revolt  of  Lesbos,  deferring  that  of 
Enboea ;  and  assigned  them  Alcamenes,  the  same 
that  should   have   gone  into  Euboea,  for  their 
governor^:  and  the  Boeotians  promised  them  ten 
galleys,  and  Agis  other  ten.    Now  this  was  done 
without  acquainting  therewith  the  state  of  Lace- 
dsemon.     For  Agis,  as  long  as  he  was   about 
Deceleia  with  the  power  he  had,  had  the  law  in  his 
own  hands,  to  send  what  army  and  whither  he 
listed,  and  to  levy  men  and  money  at  his  pleasure. 
And  at  this  time,  the  confederates  of  him  (as  I  may 
call  them)  did  better  obey  him,  than  the  confede- 
rates of  the  Lacedaemonians  did  them  at  home^: 
for  having  the  power  in  his  hands,  he  was  terrible 
p^heresoever  he  came.    And  he  was  now  for  the 
Lesbians.     But  the  Chians  and  Er3rthr8eans,  they  The  chums  sua 
ilso  desiring  to  revolt,  went  not  to  Agis,  but  to  ^J^'J^t,^*" 

'  [**  Wben  they  were  come".]  who  was  found  no  less  oppressive 

*  [**  The  co-operation".  The  Les-  than  their  old  masters.  Herm.  §39.] 
liana  were  akin  to  the  Boeotians :  *  [**  And  at  this  time  the  allies 
lee  ill.  2,  note.]  did  far  more  readily,  as  one  may 

*  [**  For  harmost".  The  name  of  say,  obey  him  than  the  Lacedsemon- 
i  Spartan  officer  appointed  in  those  ians  at  home".  For  the  power  of 
tales,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  Spartan  kings  beyond  the  fron- 
mder  the  Athenian  government :  tiers,  see  t.  60,  note.] 
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Viii.      the  Lacedsemouians  in  the  city :  and  with  them 
went  also  an  ambassador  from  Tissaphemes,  liea- 


TBAB  XiX. 


A.C.41S.     tenant  to  kins:  Darius  in  the  low  countries  of  Asia^ 

Ol.  91  4. 

timpberaas,    For  Tissaphemcs  also  instigated  the  Peloponnes- 
wl^l^^'li^  ians,  and  promised  to  pay  their  fleet.    For  he  had 
tib^u^moL  lately  begged  of  the  king^  the  tribute  accruing  in 
kMoomeoDto  his  owu  proviucc ;  for  which  he  was  in  arrearage, 
because  he  could  receive  nothing  out  of  any  of  the. 
Greek  cities  by  reason  of  the  Athenians.    And 
therefore  he  thought  by  weakening  the  Athenians, 
to  receive  his  tribute  the  better,  and  withal  to 
draw  the  Lacedaemonians  into  a  league  with  the 
king :  and  thereby,  as  the  king  had  commanded, 
to  kill  or  take  alive  Amorges,  Pissuthnes  his  bas- 
tard son,  who  was  in  rebellion  against  him  about 
Caria*.    The  Chians  therefore  and  Tissaphernes 
followed  this  business  jointly. 

'  ["  Darius  son  of  Artaxerxes**.  upon  by  the  king  to  pay  the  tiibote 

Lower  Asia,  according  to  Herodo-  accruing  &c.'*] 

tu8,  was  divided  by  Darius,  son  of  '  [Pissuthnes,  the  satrap  of  lonii} 

Hystaspes,  into    three    satrapies :  had  rebelled  against  Durius ;  sod 

one  called  the  province  of  Dascy-  after  maintaining  himself  with  the 

lium  (i.  129),  and  comprehending  aid  of  some  Greek  auxiliaries  for 

the  Hellespontine  cities,  Phrygia,  some  time    against    Tissaphernes 

Bithynia,  Pbphlagonia,  and  Cappa-  and  two  other  generals,  had  at  last 

docia :  another,  Ionia,  ;£olis,  Caria,  heen  induced  to  surrender  on  lo- 

Lycia,  and  Pamphylia :  and  a  third  Icmn  assurance  of  personal  securi^. 

comprising  only  Mysia  and  Lydia.  He  was  brought  to  Darius, and  put 

But  the  two  last  were  more  gene-  to  death  by  a  torture  called  the 

rally  united  under  one  governor  <nroS6c%  and  said  to  be  the  invention 

who    resided  at  Sard  is,  and  was  of  Darius  himself.    The  intended 

called  Satrap  rwv  icarw,  or  rtu v  victim  was  entertained  with  a  bas- 

iriBaXaffoUav.     This  province  ap-  quet,  and  it  was  contrived  that  be 

pears  sometimes  to  have  had  civil  should  fall  asleep.     He  then  sank 

and    military    governors    distinct  through  a  trap-door  into  a  pit  filled 

<'mm  each  other :  the  aarpawnQ  and  with  cinders,  where  he  rutted  and 

the  ffTparriydc  rwv  kutu  being  dif-  starved.  This  atrocity  was  prubablj 

ferent  persons.  Am  ]  the  cause  of  the  rebellion  of  the  son. 

"  [*'  Fur  he  had  lauly  been  called  See  Thirl,  ch.  xxvii.] 
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6.  Calligeitus  the  son  of  Laophon,  a  Magarean^      viii. 
and  Timagoras  the  son  of  Athenagoras,  a  Cyzicene,    \^^^  ^^ 
both  banished  their  own  cities  and  abiding  with     ^^g^l 
Phamabazos  the  son  of  Pharnaces,  came  also  about  Pharnabasns, 
the  same  time  to  Lacedsemon  ;  sent  by  Pharna-  Hdi^^t ja. 
bazns  to  procure  a  fleet  for  the  Hellespont,  that  he  fo^^Jt^'J^^^ 
also,  if  he  could,  might  cause  the  Athenian  cities 
in  his  province  to  revolt  for  his  tribute's  sake«  and 
be  the  first  to  draw  the  Lacedaemonians  into  league 
with  the  king:  just  the  same  things  that  were 
desired  before  by  Tissaphernes.  Now  Pharnabazus 
and  Tissaphernes  treating  apart  ^  there  was  great 
canvassing  at  Lacedaemon,  between  the  one  side 
that  persuaded  to  send  to  Ionia  and  Chios,  and  the 
other  that  would  have  the  army  and  fleet  go  first 
into   the   Hellespont.      But   the  Lacedaemonians 
indeed  approved  best  by  much  of  the  business  of 
the  Chians  and  of  Tissaphernes.    For  with  these 
co-operated  Alcibiades,  hereditary  guest  and  friend 
of  Endius  the  ephore  of  that  year  in  the  highest 
d^ree :  insomuch  as  in  respect  of  that  guesthood, 
Alcibiades  his  family  received  a  Laconic  name^ 
For  Endius  was  called  Endius  Alcibiadis.    Never- 
theless the  Lacedaemonians  sent  first  one  Phrynis, 
a  man  of  those  parts  ^  to  Chios,  to  see  if  the  gal- 
leys they  had  were  so  many  as  they  reported,  and 
whether  the  city  were  otherwise  so  sufficient  as  it 
was  said  to  be.    And  when  the  messenger  brought 

*  \^  Now  each  side  treating  these  Alcibiades,  so  again  his  son  wonid 

iiiatteiBapart,both  those  from  Phar-  be  Alcibiades  the  son  of  Endius: 

Babazus  and  those   from   Tissa-  and  so,  according  to  the  Greek  cus- 

phemcs**.]  torn,  the  two  names  would  alternate 

'  [^  7*Atf  Laconic  name":  that  is,  through  all  generations.    See  Ar- 

Alcibiades,  originally  a  Laconian  nnld's  note.] 

name.    As  Endius  was  the  son  of  '  [**  One  of  the  periceci".] 
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vni.      back  word  that  all  that  had  been  said  was  true, 
they  received  both  the  Chians  and  the  Erythrseans 


TBAB  XIX. 


A.C.41S.     presently  into  their  league:  and  decreed  to  send 
them  forty  galleys,  there  being  at  Chios^  from  sach 
places  as  the  Chians  named,  no  less  than  sixty 
already.    And  of  these  at  first  they  were  about  to 
send  out  ten,  with  Melancridas  for  admiral' :  but 
afterwards,  upon  occasion  of  an  earthquake,  for 
Melancridas  they  sent  Chalcideus,  and  instead  of  ten 
galleys  they  went  about  the  making  ready  of  five 
only  in  Laconia.    So  the  winter  ended  :  and  nine- 
teenth year  of  this  war  written  by  Thucydides^ 
TKAB  XX.         7.  In  the  beginning  of  the  next  sunimer,  because 
o'l.91.4.     tlie  Chians  pressed  to  have  the  galleys  sent  away, 
i^^^^r^'  and  feared  lest  the  Athenians  should  get  notice 
rinth  to  hiwten  ^hat  thcv  wcrc  doinff ;  (for  all  their  ambassadors 

away  the  fleet  to  ^  o  »     \ 

cbioa.  went  oat  by  stealth) ;   the  Lacedaemonians  send 

away  to  Corinth  three  Spartans,  to  will  them  with 
all  speed  to  transport  their  galleys  over  the  isthmus 
to  the  other  sea  towards  Athens,  and  to  go  all  to 
Chios,  as  well  those  which  Agis  had  made  ready 
to  go  to  Lesbos  as  the  rest :  the  number  of  the 
galleys  of  the  league  which  were  then  there,  being 
forty  wanting  one.  8.  But  Calligeitus  and  Tima- 
goras,  who  came  from  Pharnabazus,  would  have 
no  part  in  this  fleet  that  went  for  Chios ;  nor  would 
deliver  the  money,  twenty-five  talents,  which  they 
had  brought  with  them,  to  pay  for  their  setting 
forth,  but  made  account  to  go  out  with  another 
Theconfederatcs  flcct  aftcrwards  by  themselves.  When  Agis  saw 
lioA  Mt  down*^  that  the  Lacedaemonians  meant  to  send  first  to 

^  ['*  The  then  admiral'',  ii.80,  n.]    adduced  to  show  that  this  hook  was 
'  [This  expression,  and  the  same    written  bjThucydides.  Seech.  109, 
in  ch.  60,  are  amongst  the  proofs    note.] 
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lios,  he  resolved  uot  of  any  other  course  himself  j      viii. 
[t  the  confederates  assembling  at  Corinth  went    ' — ' — " 
council  upon  the  matter,  and  concluded  thus:     a,c.«i3. 
Bt  they  should  go  first  to  Chios  under  the  com~u<.H'»ib>i>» 
uid  of  Chaleideus,  who  was  making  ready  the  "'i,*'C'MXto 
'e  galleys  at  Laconia  ;  and  then  to  Lesbos  under  ^^^J^l^f  "''"^ 
ke  charge  of  Alcamenes,  intended  also  to  be  sent 
ither  by  Agis ;  and  lastly  into  Hellespont,  in  which 
oyoge  they  ordained  that  Clearchus,  the  son  of 
faampbias,  should  have  the  command ;  and  con- 
hded  to  carry  over  the  isthmus  first  the  one  half 
their  galleys,  and  that  those  should  presently 
;  to  sea,  that  the  Athenians  might  have  their 
bids  more  upon  those,  than  on  the  other  half  to 
tnuisported  afterwards.     For  they  determiued 
pa83  that  sea  openly  ;  contemning  the  weakness 
[the  Athenians,  in  respect  they  had  not  any  navy 
importance  yet  appearing.     As  they  resolved,  so 
esently  they  carried  over  one  and  twenty  galleys. 
But  when  the  rest  urged  to  put  to  sea,  the  Co- 
ithians  were  unwilling  to  go  along  before  they 
Duld  have  ended  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian 
ilidays,  then  come.    Hereupon  Agis  was  content, 
they  for  their  parts  should  observe  the  Isthmian 
and  he  therefore  to  take  the  fleet  upon  him- 
Fas  his  own '.  But  the  Corinthians  not  agreeing  to  -n..  Athmiiw 
.t,  and  the  time  passing  away,  the  Athenians  got  p°^^^^' 
ulligence  the  easier  of  the  practice  of  the  Chians  : '^'^■"•*"''^'- 
1  sent  thither  jVristocrates,  one  of  their  generals, 
accuse  them  of  it.     The  Chinns  deuyiug  the 
tter,  he  commanded  them  for  their  better  credit 


["Andlhaihcshuulidakeniion    pcdiiion". — "  The  AtbcniaM   got 
"llw  R*pnDsihilil]r  ot  tlie  fl-    mat*  inlsUigeDceof  &o,"] 
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viiT.      ^o  s^^d  along  with  bim  some  galleys  for  their  aid 
' — ' — *    due  by  the  league*:  and  they  sent  seven.    The 
A.C.413!     cause  why  they  sent  these«  galley s,  was  the  manif 
^'^^^'^     not  acquainted  with  the  practice ;  and  theyhr  and 
conscious  not  willing  to  undergo  the  enmity  of  the 
multitude  without  having  strength  first,  and  their 
not  expecting  any  longer  the  coming  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, because  they  had  so  long  delayed  them. 
The  Athenians       10.  lu  thc  meantime  the  Isthmian  games  were 
Jj^J^n^  celebrating,  and  the  Athenians  (for  they  had  word 
leyiintoPeimus,  ggjji;  thcm  of  it)  camc  aud  saw*;  and  the  business 

a  dewit  hsTen,  '  ' 

andtherebniegeof  thc  Chiaus  grcw  morc  apparent.  After  they 
went  thence,  they  took  order  presently  that  the 
fleet  might  not  pass  from  Cenchreise  undiscovered. 
And  after  the  holidays  were  over,  the  Corinthians 
put  to  sea  for  Chios'^  under  the  conduct  of  Alca- 
menes.  And  the  Athenians  at  first  with  eqaal 
number  came  up  to  them,  and  endeavoured  to 
draw  them  out  into  the  main  sea**:  but  seeing 
the  Peloponnesians  followed  not  far,  but  turned 
another  way,  the  Athenians  went  also  from  them. 
For  the  seven  galleys  of  Chios,  which  were  part  of 
this  number,  they  durst  not  trust.  But  after- 
wards having  manned  thirty-seven  others  ^  they 


'  [**  He  commanded  tbem  as  a  *["  But  afterwards  manned  otheis, 

pledge  of  their  fidelity  to  the  league,  so  that  the  number  in  all  was  thirty- 

to  send  some  galleys'*.  Duk.  Goll.]  seven**:  that  is,  ha?ing  manned  six- 

'[**  And  the  Athenians,  the  games  teen  additional  ships.    "  It  seems 

(or  the  truce  of  the  games)  being  easier  to  adopt  this  interpretation  of 

announced,  sent  theari  to  them'\  the  words  of  Thucydides,  than  with 

(jioell.  See  i.  25,  note.]  Krueger  to  strike  out  the  words  coi 

'  ["  With  twenty-one  ships".]  rpioKovra :  though,  as  he  observes, 

*  ["  And    the  Athenians,    with  they  may  have  crept  into  the  text 

equal  number,  first  of  all  sailing  up  from  ch.  15,  and  if  omitted  they 

to  them,  then  began  to  retreat  to-  would  leave  the  context  perfectly 

wards  the  main  sea".  Arn.  Gocll.]  intelligible  and  probable".  Thirl- 


TKAB  XX. 

A.C.4ia. 
Ol.QI.4. 
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gave  chase  to  the  enemy  by  the  shore,  and  drave  ym^ 
them  into  Peirseus  in  the  territory  of  Corinth :  (this 
Peiraens  is  a  desert  haven,  and  the  utmost  upon  jTcAii. 
the  confines  of  Epidauria).  One  galley  that  was 
far  from  land,  the  Peloponnesians  lost ;  the  rest 
they  brought  together  into  the  haven.  But  the 
Athenians  charging  them  by  sea  with  their  gal- 
leys,  and  withal  setting  their  men  a-land,  mightily 
troubled  and  disordered  them  :  brake  their  galleys 
upon  the  shore,  and  slew  Alcamenes  their  com- 
mander.    And  some*  they  lost  of  their  own. 

1 1 .  The  fight  being  ended,  they  assigned  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  galleys  to  lie  opposite  to  those  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  rest  to  lie  under  a^  little  island 
not  far  off :  in  which  also  they  encamped,  and  sent 
to  Athens  for  a  supply.  For  the  Peloponnesians 
had  with  them  for  aid  of  their  galleys,  the  Corin- 
thians the  next  day^:  and  not  long  after,  divers 
others  of  the  inhabitants  thereabouts.  But  when 
they  considered  that  the  guarding  of  them  in  a 
desert  place  would  be  painful,  they  knew  not  what 
course  to  take  ;  and  once  they  thought  to  have  set 
the  galleys  on  fire:  but  it  was  concluded  after- 
wards to  draw  them  to  the  land,  and  guard  them 
with  their  landmen  till  some  good  occasion  should 
be  offered  for  their  escape.  And  Agis  also,  when 
he  heard  the  news,  sent  unto  them  Thermon,  a 
Spartan.  The  Lacedaemonians  having  been  adver- 
tised of  the  departure  of  these  galleys  from  the 

wall. — Poppo  and  Arnold  consider  '  [That  is,  some  men,] 

the  abo?e  the  correct  interpretation.  '  p*  Under  the  little  island".] 

Goeller  takes  the  words  in  their  '  ['*  For  there  came  to  the  Pelo* 

literal  sense,  that  there  were  manned  ponnesians  the  next  day  the  Corin- 

thirtj-8e?en  additional  ships,  mak.  thians,who  were  going  to  their  ships 

ing  in  all  fifty-eight]  to  protect  them*'.  Am.  Goell.] 
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VIII.      isthmus,  (for  the  ephores  had  oommanded  Alca- 

TEAB  xr.     Di^^^Sj  when  he  put  to  sea  to  send  them  word  by 

A.C.4I3.     a  horseman^),  were  minded  presently  to  have  sent 

The  royite  of   away  also  the  five  galleys  also  that  were  in  Laconia, 

^^^^^  and  Chalcideus  the  commander  of  them^  and  with 

^^^^^  him  Alcibiades.     But  afterwards^  as  they  were 

ready  to  go  out,  came  the  news  of  the  galleys 

chased  into  Peirseus  :  which  so  much  discouraged 

them,  in  respect  they  stumbled  in  the  very  entrance 

of  the  Ionic  war,  that  they  purposed  now,  not 

only  not  to  send  away  those  galleys  of  their  own, 

but  also  to  call  back  again  some  of  those  that  were 

already  at  sea. 

12.  When  Alcibiades  saw  this,  he  dealt  with 
Endius  and  the  rest  of  the  ephores  again,  not  to  fear 
the  voyage  :  alleging  that  they  would  [make  haste, 
and]  be  there  before  the  Chians  should  have  heard 
of  the  misfortune  of  the  fleet ;  and  that  as  soon  as 
he  should  arrive  in  Ionia  himself,  he  could  easily 
make  the  cities  there  to  revolt,  by  declaring  unto 
them  the  weakness  of  the  Athenians  and  the  dili- 
gence of  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  wherein  he  should 
be  thought  more  worthy  to  be  believed  than 
any  other.  Moreover  to  Endius  he  said,  that  it 
would  be  an  honour  in  particular  to  him,  that 
Ionia  should  revolt  and  the  king  be  made  confede- 
rate to  the  Lacedaemonians  by  his  own  means^  and 
not  to  have  it  the  mastery  of  Agis:  for  he  was  at 
difference  with  Agis.     So  having  prevailed  with 

^  [^  And  to  the  Lacedsmouians  &c.) :  and  they  were  minded  &c.**.] 
it  was  first  of  all  reported  that  the        '  [**  By  his  (Alcibiades)  means": 

ships  had  got  to  sea  from  the  isthm  as :  — '*  for  he  (Alcibiades)  was  at  dif- 

(for  the  ephors  had  ordered  Alcame-  ference''&c.  Goell.    For  the  cause 

nes,  when  that  should  happen  to  send  of  this  difference  see  ch.  44,  note.] 
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Endius  and  the  other  ephores^  he  took  sea  with  five      vm. 
galleys,  together  with  Chaleideus  of  Lacedsemon ;    \^^^  ^^^ 
and  made  haste.  a.c.412. 

1 3.  About  the  same  time  came  back  from  Sicily  sixteen  gaiiejs 
those  sixteen  galleys  of  the  Peloponnesians,  which,  SltS^^"^ 
having  aided  Gylippus  in  that  war,  were  inter- j"^*^^^^^^ 
cepted  by  the  way  about  Leucadia  and  evil  en-fr^sicujby 
treated  by  twenty-seven  galleys  of  Athens,  that  arriTeinCormtb. 
watched  thereabouts  under  the  command  of  Hip- 
podes,  the  son  of  Menippus,  for  such  galleys  as 
should  return  out  of  Sicily.  For  all  the  rest,  saving 

*  [Of  the  origin  of  the  office  of  moned  by  them  before  a  judicial 

the  fire  ephori    little   is  Imown.  tribunal.    They  had,  it  appears,  at 

They  were  ancient  Doric  magis-  all  times  the  management  of  the 

txates :  but  by  whom  or  when  insti-  treasury :  and  as  the  finances  of 

tuted,  is  uncertain.    Their  power  Sparta  were  continually  on  the  in- 

■eems  to  hare  originated  in  judicial  crease,  so  the  office  of  treasurer 

functions :  the  basis  being  a  super-  must  ha?e  become  more  important. 

intendence  (whence   their   name,  But  it  is  evident  that  the  power  of 

Ifopoi,  intpeciort,)  over  the  market  the  ephors  was  essentially  founded 

This  was  at  Sparta  no  unimportant  on  the  supreme  authority  of  the 

olject  of  cue:  every  Spartan  bring-  public  assembly,  which  they  had 

ing  his  corn  to  market  to  exchange  the  privilege  of  convening  and  put- 

fiv  other  commodities.    This  juris-  ting  to  the  vote,  and  whose  agents 

diction  received  its  first  extension  and    plenipotentiaries   they  were. 

fionn  the  privilege  of  instituting  Unable  to  act  for  itself,  it  entrusted 

scmtinies  into  the  official  conduct  to  the  ephors,  who  were  chosen 

of  an  magistrates,  except  the  ge-  from  among  the  people  on  demo- 

nrntes:  in  the  end,  it  usurped  many  cratic  principles,  a  power  similar 

of  the  functions  of  royalty.    Thus,  to  that  exercised  in  so  pernicious  a 

the  ephon  transacted  business  with  manner   by   the   demagogues   of 

fiMeignambas8adorB,and  dispatched  Athens.    Plato  and  Aristotle  com- 

tbeir  own  abroad.    In  war,  they  pare  their  power  to  a  tyranny :  and 

•ent  oat  the  troops  on  what  day  in  Greece  the  tyrant,  it  will  be  re- 

thej  deemed  fit:  and  appear  to  membered,  generally  arose  out  of 

have  had  even  the  power  to  deter-  the  demagogue.     Accordingly,  the 

mine  the  number.    The  king,  or  ephors  reached  the  summit  of  their 

the  general  to  whom  they  entrusted  power,  when  they  began  to  lead  the 

the  army,  received  from  them  in-  public  assembly.     They  are  cen- 

ftnictiona  how  to  act:  they  were  sured  by  Aristotle  (ii.  7.)  for  their 

recalled  by  their  scytale,  and  sum-  corrupt  habits  and  dissolute  life : 
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viii.      one,  avoiding  the  Athenians,  were  arrived  in  Go- 
rinth  before  ^ 
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A.C.4I3.  14.  Chalcideus  and  Aleibiades,  as  they  sailed, 
kept  prisoner  every  man  they  met  with  by  the 
way ;  to  the  end  that  notice  might  not  be  given 
of  their  passage.  And  touching  first  at  CorycQS  in 
the  continent,  where  also  they  dismissed  those 
whom  they  had  apprehended ;  after  conference 
there  with  some  of  the  conspirators  of  the  Chians, 
that  advised  them  to  go  to  the  city  without  sending 
them  word  before,  they  came  upon  the  Chians  sud- 
denly and  unexpected.  It  put  the  commons  into 
much  wonder  and  astonishment :  but  they^u;  had 
so  ordered  the  matter  beforehand,  that  an  assembly' 
chanced  to  be  holden  at  the  same  time.  And 
when  Chalcideus  and  Aleibiades  had  spoken  in  the 
same ;  and  told  them  that  many  galleys  were  com- 
ing to  them,  but  not  that  those  other  galleys  were 
Chios  and  Erj.  bcsicgcd  iu  Peirseus ;  the  Chians  first,  and  after- 
^^^  "^**^^-  wards  the  Erythraeans,  revolted  from  the  Athenians. 
cia«>mentt  re-  Aftcr  this  thcy  wcut  with  three  galleys  to  Clazo- 
menae,  and  made  that  city  to  revolt  also.    And 

their  mode  of  election  was,  be  says,  ing  the  sixteen  galleys  of  the  Pelo- 

a  mockery.  They  were  the  cause  of  ponnesians  from  Sicily,  which  had 

the  dissolution  of  the  Spartan  con-  aided  Gylippus  in  putting  an  end 

stitution :  the  decrees  by  which  it  to  the  war.     And  being  intercepted 

was  undermined,  (particularly  the  about  Leucadia,  and  en)  entreated 

law  of  the  ephor  Epitadcus,  per-  &c,  all  but  one  escaped  the  Atheo- 

mitting  the  gift  and  devise  of  landed  ians  and  arrired  at  Corinth.*^  Bek- 

property),  originated    with    them,  ker,  &c,  (wdiairoXf/<]|(rafrai :  vulgo, 

And  when  Agis  and  Cleomenes  en-  ^wiroXtfilioatrai  ] 
gaged  in  a  fruitless  struggle  with  a        '  [/3ovX^,  ^  the  coancir*.  which 

degenerate  age  to  restore  the  con-  is  used  in  opposition  to  IckX^^ 

stitution  of  Lycurgus,  they  began  the  assembly  of  the  people:  andiffl- 

with  the  overthrow  of  the  ephors.  plies  that  the  constitation  of  Chios 

See  Muell.  iii.  7.]  was  oligarchical.  An  assembly  was 

*  [^*  About  this  time  were  return-  hardly  the  thing  wanted.] 


Tolteth. 


*^~ 
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the  Clazomenians  presently  crossed  over  to  the      viii. 
continent,  and  there  fortified  Polichna':  lest  they 


YBAR   XX. 


should  need  a  retiring  place  from  the  little  island     A.c.412. 
wherein  they  dwelt.    The  rest  also,  all  that  had     ®'*^^^* 
revolted,  fell  to  fortifying,  and  making  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  war. 

15.  This  news  of  Chios  was  quickly  brought  to  The  Atheniam 
the  Athenians  ;  who  conceiving  themselves  to  be  c!^!rcM^***^ 
now  beset  with  great  and  evident  danger,  and  f^"/^*"*"™*!  !^ 

c?  o       7  lenUreserven  for 

that  the  rest  of  the  confederates,  seeing  so  great  a  theextremiuwiof 

.  -  ij    t_  1  •    ^      •        ^1  •     state,  and  furnwU 

City  to  revolt,  would  be  no  longer  quiet,  in  this  out  a  fleet  with 
their  present  fear^  decreed  that  those  thousand  ^^'^^  "*''"^^ 
talents,  which  through  all  this  war  they  had 
affected  to  keep  untouched,  forthwith  abrogating 
the  punishment  ordained  for  such  as  spake  or  gave 
their  suflFrages^  to  stir  it,  should  now  be  used,  and 
therewith  galleys  not  a  few  manned.  They  decreed 
also  to  send  thither  out  of  hand,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Strombichides  the  son  of  Diotimus,  eight 
galleys  of  the  number  of  those  that  besieged  the 
enemy  at  Peirseus ;  the  which,  having  forsaken 
their  charge  to  give  chase  to  the  galleys  that 
went  with  Chalcideus,  and  not  able  to  overtake 
them,  were  now  returned :  and  shortly  after  also  to 
send  Thrasycles  to  help  them  with  twelve  galleys 
more,  which  also  had  departed  from  the  same 
guard  upon  the  enemy.  And  those  seven  galleys 
of  Chios,  which  likewise  kept  watch  at  Peiraeus 

*  [n)v    iroXixvav.      A    general  meni;    and    thence    in    common 

name,  which  has  become  a  proper  speech,  simply  r}/v7roXixvav,Borgo. 

one  by  usage ;  like  Ham,  Kirby  Am. — Clazomenie,  at  this  time  an 

/kc,  in  English ;  or  more  like  Borgo  island,  was  by  Alexander  joined  to 

in  Italian :  the  full  name  of  the  the  continent  by  a  mole.  Goell.] 

place  being  properly  ri)v  iroXixvav  '  [iicirXY/(€b>i; :  consternation.] 

Ti^  KkaZofuvUwf  Borgo  dei  Clazo-  '  ["  As  spake  or  put  it  to  the  vole".] 

VOL.  IX.  Z 
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YiiK  with  the  rest,  they  fetched  from  thence,  and  gave 
^ — ' — ^  the  bondmen  that  served  in  them  their  liberty,  and 
A.c.4ia.  the  chains  to  those  that  were  free.  And  instead 
of  all  those  galleys  that  kept  gnard  ^  upon  the  gal- 
leys of  the  Peloponnesians,  they  made  ready  othar 
with  all  speed  in  their  places ;  besides  thirty  more, 
which  they  intended  to  furnish  out  afterwards. 
Great  was  their  diligence ;  and  nothing  was  of 
light  importance  that  they  went  about  for  the 
recovery  of  Chios. 

16.  Strombichides  in  the  meantime  arrived'  at 
Samos  :  and  taking  into  his  company  one  Samian 
galley,  went  thence  to  Teos,  and  entreated  them 
not  to  stir.  But  towards  Teos  was  Chalcideus  also 
coming  with  twenty-three  galleys  from  Chios :  and 
with  him  also  the  land  forces  of  the  Clazomenians 
and  Erythrseans^.  Whereof  Strombichides  having 
been  advertised,  he  put  forth  again  before  his 
arrival ;  and  standing  o£f  at  sea,  when  he  saw  the 
many  galleys  that  came  from  Chios,  he  fled  towards 
Teosrevoiteth.  Samos,  thcy  foUowiug  him.  The  land  forces,  the 
Teians  would  not  at  the  first  admit :  but  after  this 
flight  of  the  Athenians,  they  brought  them  in. 
And  these  for  the  most  part"*  held  their  hands  for 
a  while,  expecting  the  return  of  Chalcideus  from 
the  chase :  but  when  he  stayed  somewhat  long, 
they  fell  of  themselves  to  the  demolishing  of  the 
wall  built  about  the  city  of  Teos  by  the  Athenians 
towards  the  continent ;  wherein  they  were  also 

^  [**  That  had  left  tie  guard'*: —  mcnians  and   fiiythroeans   moTcd 

"  they  manned  and  sent  out  with  all  along  the  shoie^:  that  is,  by  the 

speed  others  in  their  places*\]  side  of  Chalcideus.  Am*  Goell] 

>  ["  With  his  eight  galleys".]  «  [And  the  land  forces  held  tbetr 

'  [irappa:    ^*  and  at  the  same  hand**  &c.    Bekker  &c,  tk  vi^m: 

time  the  land  forces  of  the  Clazo-  vulgo,  oc  iroXXm.] 
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helped  by  some  few  barbarians^  that  came  down      viii. 
thither  under  the  leading  of  Tages,  deputy  lieute-    \^^^^~ 
nant  of  Tissaphemes.  ^  ^'^^\ 

17.  Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades,  when  they  had 
chased  Strombichides  into  Samos,  armed  the  ma- 
riners that  were  in  the  galleys  of  Peloponnesus, 
and  left  them  in  Chios ;  instead  of  whom  they 
manned  with  mariners  of  Chios  both  those  and 
twenty  galleys  more :  and  with  this  fleet  they  went 
to  Miletus  with  intent  to  cause  it  to  revolt.     For 
the  intention  of  Alcibiades,  that  was  acquainted 
with  the  principal  Milesians,  was  to  prevent  the 
fleet  which  was  to  come  from  Peloponnesus,  and  to 
turn  these  cities  first*;  that  the  honour  of  it  might 
be  ascribed  to  the  Chians,  to  himself,  to  Chalcideus, 
and  (as  he  had  promised)  to  Endius  that  set  them 
out,  as  having  brought  most  of  the  cities  to  revolt 
with  the  forces  of  the  Chians  only  and  of  those 
galleys  that  came  with  Chalcideus.     So  these,  for 
the  greatest  part  of  their  way  undiscovered,  and 
arriving  not  much  sooner  than  Strombichides  and 
Thrasycles,  (who  now  chancing  to  be  present  with 
[those]  twelve  galleys  from  Athens  followed  them 
with  Strombichides),  caused  the  Milesians  to  revolt.  Miietun 
The  Athenians  following  them  at  the  heels  with  '^^^'"*^- 
nineteen  galleys,  being  shut  out  by  the  Milesians, 
lay  at  anchor  at  Lada^  an  island  over  against 
the  city. 

Presently  upon  the  revolt  of  Miletus  was  made 

1  [^  Was  to  bring  over  them  (the  revolted  lonians :  see  Herod   vi. 

Milesians)  before  the  arrival  of  the  7-17.    It  is  now  joined  to  tlie  con- 

ieet  from  Peloponnesus'^.]  tinent  by  the  mud  of  the  Mo^ander, 

*  [^  Lade,  the  island"  &c.    The  and  its  place  marked  only  by  a  hill : 

scene  ofthe  sea-fight  in 498  between  and  Miletus  is  no  longer  on  the 

the  Perrians  under  Darius  and  the  sea-shore.] 

Z  2 
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viiT.      the  first  league  between  the  king  and  the  Lacecto- 

^ — ' — ^   mouians  by  Tissaphemes  and  Chalcideus^  a8  fd- 

A.c.4ia.     loweth : 

um^  between      1 8. ''  The  Lacedsemonians  and  their  confederates 

^^^J^I^U^  have  made  a  league  with  the  king  and  Tissaphemes 

moniam.         qu  these  aTticles  : 

"  Whatsoever  territory  or  cities  the  king  pos- 
sesseth^  and  his  ancestors  have  possessed,  the  same 
are  to  remain  the  king's. 

"  Whatsoever  money  or  other  profit  redounded 
to  the  Athenians  from  their  cities  ^  the  king  and 
the  Lacedaemonians  are  jointly  to  hinder,  so  as  the 
Athenians  may  receive  nothing  from  thence,  neither 
money  nor  other  thing. 

'^  The  king,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their 
confederates,  are  to  make  joint  war  against  the 
Athenians.  And  without  consent  of  both  parts  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  to  lay  down  the  war  against  the 
Athenians,  neither  for  the  king,  nor  for  the  Lace- 
daemonians  and  their  confederates. 

"  If  any  shall  revolt  from  the  king,  they  shall  be 
enemies  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confede- 
rates :  and  if  any  shall  revolt  from  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  their  confederates,  they  shall  in  like 
manner  be  enemies  to  the  king." 

19.  This  was  the  league.  Presently  after  this  the 
Chians  set  out  ten  galleys  more,  and  went  to  Anaea: 
both  to  hearken  what  became  of  the  business  at 
Miletus,  and  also  to  cause  the  cities  thereabouts  to 
revolt.  But  word  being  sent  them  from  Chalci- 
deus  to  go  back,  and  that  Amorges  was  at  hand^ 
with  his  army,  they  went  thence  to  the  temple  of 


•  ["  From  tlicse  cities".]  '  ["  At  hand  by  land".] 


t  •:' 
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Jupiter.      [Being  there]    they*   descried  sixteen      viii. 
galleys  more,  which  had  been  sent   out  by  the 


YEAR  XX. 


Athenians  under  the  charge  of  Diomedon  after     a.c.412. 

Ol.  91.4. 

the  putting  to  sea  of  those  with  Thrasycles  :  upon 
sight  of  whom  they  fled,  one  galley  to  Ephesus,  the 
rest  towards  Teos.  Four  of  them  the  Athenians 
took,  but  empty,  the  men  having  gotten  on  shore  : 
the  rest  escaped  into  the  city  of  Teos.  And  the 
Athenians  went  away  again  towards  Samos.  The  LebedM  and 
Chians  putting  to  sea  again  with  the  remainder  of  ^  "''^ 
their  fleet  and  with  the  land  forces,  caused  first 
Lebedos  to  revolt,  and  then  Erae :  and  afterwards 
returned,  both  with  their  fleet  and  landmen,  every 
one  to  his  own. 

20.  About  the  same  time,  the  twenty  galleys  of  The  Peioponne*. 
Peloponnesus,  which  the  Athenians  had  formerly^  "^l^^  I'eirwus 
chased  into  Peirseus,  and  against  whom  they  now 
lay  with  a  like  number,  suddenly  forced  their 
passage ;  and  having  the  victory  in  fight,  took  four 
of  the  Athenian  galleys ;  and  going  to  Cenchreise, 
prepared  afresh  for  their  voyage  to  Chios  and 
Ionia.  At  which  time  there  came  also  unto  them  A»tj(>chus  ad. 
from  Lacedaemon  for  commander,  Astyochus ;  who  ^ 
was  now  admiral  of  the  whole  navy\     When  the 

*  [•*  And   they  desciy"    &c.—  •  ["  To  whom  now  belonged  the 

AiouDd  the  temple  of  Jupiter  a  entire  {vavapx^)  command  of  the 

mall  town  had  probably  gprown  up,  fleet":  that  is,  of  the  fleet  of  the 

as  at  the  more  famous  Sibc  Upbv  allies,  as  well  as  of  Sparta. — In 

near  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus.  the  fifth  century  A.C.  a  general 

The  ^land  forces*' mentioned  a  little  demoralization,  the  fruit   of  the 

below,  were  those  of  the  Clazome-  extended  limits  of  the  foreign  power 

nians  and  EiythrsBans,  said  in  ch.  of   Sparta,  pervaded   by  degrees 

16  to  have  been  admitted  into  Teos.  e?eiy  department  of  the  state.   £x- 

Amold.3  peditions  in  distant  countries,  be- 

'  1^^  Had  as  before  mentioned  yond  seas  especially,  operated  not 

chased'':  see  ch.  10.]  only  to  thwart  the  design  of  the 


niiral  of  the  Pe- 
oiiueaiana. 
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VIII.      landmen  were  gone  from  Tecs^  Tiasaphemes  himr 

* — ' — '    self  came  thither  with  his  forces ;  and  he  also  de- 

A.C.  412.     molished  the  wall  as  much  as  was  left  standim?,  and 

TiMspberiie^     wcnt  lus  Way  again.     Not  long  after  the  going 

^!^l^or^e   away  of  him,  came  thither  Diomedon  with  toi 

Atfaoiiui  wau    galleys  of  Athens.     And  having  made  a  truce  with 

the  Teians,  that  he  also  might  be  received,  he  pat 

to  sea  again,  and  kept  the  shore  to  Erse,  and 

assaulted  it ;  but  failing  to  take  it,  departed. 

21.  It  fell  out  about  the  same  time  that  the 
commons  of  Samos,  together  with  the  Athenians 
who  were  there  with  three  galleys,  made  an  insn^ 
rection  against  the  great  men  ;  and  slew  of  them 
in  all  about  two  hundred.  And  having  banished 
four  hundred  more,  and  distributed  amongst  them- 
selves their  lands  and  houses,  (the  Athenians  hav- 
ing now,  as  assured  of  their  fidelity,  decreed  them 
their  liberty),  they  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
city  from  that  time  forward  by  themselves,  no  more 
communicating  with  the  Geomori^,  nor  permitting 
any  of  the  common  people  to  marry  with  them. 

legislator,  by  bringing  iudividuals  of  which  offices  means  were  soon 

in  contact  with   foreign  manners  found  to  evade.  And  that  characters 

and  luxuries,  but  occasioned   in  such  as  Clearchus  and  Lysander, 

many  respects  a  total  abandonment  should  under  these  circumstances 

of  it     From  this  source  flowed  a  be    found    not  proof  against  the 

degree  of  self-seeking,  the   more  allurements  of  fame  and  ambition, 

dangerous  that  the  possibility  of  it  is  far  less  surprising  than  the  same 

had  not  been  contemplated  in  fram-  weakness  in  Pausanias,  in  whose 

ing  the  constitution.     But  the  ne>  time  Sparta  possessed  more  of  the 

ecssity  of  sending  to  various  coun>  virtue  of  self-denial.  Herm.  §  46.] 
tries  commanders  independent  of        *  [The  same  class  as  the  yofUpo^ 

the  king,  ran  counter  to  the  consti-  of  Syracuse:  see  vi.  36,  note. — "Nor 

tution  of  Lycurgus.     This  begat  permitting  the  common  peopleeitba 

new  dignities: //rtrmo5(*  for  the  con-  to  give  their  children  in  marriage 

quercd  cities,  Navarchs  and  Epis-  to  tlicm,  or  to  marry  from  amongst 

lolcis  fur  the  fleet :  the  lawful  limits  them".  Goell.] 


-f  .;* 
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22.  After  this,  the  same  summer,  the  Chians,  as      yni. 
they  had  begun,  persevering  in  their  earnestness    '„J  ,~' 
to  brinff  the  cities   to  revolt,  even  without  the     A.c.4ia. 

Ol.99.1. 

Lacedemonians,  [with  their  single  forces],  and  The cLimaVn. 


denToar  to  tum 


desiring  to  make  as  many  fellows  of  their  danger  LmbosfromUie 
as  they  were  able,  made  war  by  themselves  with  ^'^•^  •?  ^ 
thirteen  galleys  against  Lesbos :  which  was  accord-  with  their  nngie 
ing  to  what  was  concluded  by  the  Lacedsemonians,  fim  Metbymna, 
namely,  to  go  thither  in  the  second  place,  and^if^"^*" 
thence  into  the  Hellespont.     And  withal  the  land 
forces,  both  of  such  Peloponnesians  as  were  pre- 
sent and  of  their  confederates  thereabouts,  went 
along  by  them  to  Clazomenae  and  Cyme :  these 
under  the  command  of  Eualas  a  Spartan,  and  the 
galleys,  of  Deiniades  a  man  of  the  parts  thereabouts  ^ 
The  galleys  putting  in  at  Methymna,  caused  that 

city  to  revolt  first ^ 

23.  Now  Astyochus  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral, 
having  set  forth  as  he  intended  from  Cenchreise"*, 
arrived  at  Chios.  The  third  day  after  his  coming 
thither,  came  Leon  and  Diomedon  into  Lesbos 
with  twenty-five  galleys  of  Athens  :  for  Leon  came 

*  [**Deiniada8,apericBC08".  This  Fran.  Porta.  ''  Then  the  Chians, 
is  an  unusual  occurrence.  But  the  leaving  four  galleys  here  for  guard 
Sfiartans  did  not  hold  the  naval  ser-  of  the  place,  went  to  Mytilene  with 
Tioe  In  much  estimation :  and  more-  the  rest,  and  caused  that  city  also 
over,  the  inhabitants  of  the  roari-  to  revolt''.  [The  foregoing  sentence 
time  towns  were  more  practised  in  is  supplied  by  ^milius,  not  Fran- 
nanil  affairs  than  the  Dorians  of  cis,  Portus.  Valla  has  supplied  the 
the  interior.  Even  here  it  is  not  to  sentence  in  nearly  the  same  words, 
be  supposed  that  the  peri(Bcos  had  The  Greek  is  found  in  one  MS. 
any  Spartans  under  him  :  but  that  only.  ^'  And  four  ships  are  left  be- 
like Gylippus,  he  was  no  more  hind  in  it.  And  the  rest  again 
than  a  commander  of  the  Chians.  caused  Mytilene  to  revolt".] 
See  Muell.  iii.  2.]  '  ['*  Setting  forth  with  four  ships, 

'  It  seeroeth  that  something  is  as  he  was  preparing  to  do,  from 

here  wanting,  and  supplied  thus  by  Cenchreia;".  See  ch.  20.] 
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VIII.      with  a  supply  of  ten  galleys  more  from  Athens 

' YEAE  XX '   afterwards*.  Astyochus  in  the  evening  of  the  same 

A.C.413.     day,  taking  with  him  one  galley  more  of  Cluos, 

took  his  way  toward  Lesbos,  to  help  it  what  he 

could  :  and  put  in  at  Pyrrha,  and  the  next  day  at 

Eressos.     Here  he  heard  that  Mytilene  was  taken 

by  the  Athenians,  even  with  the  shout  of  their 

The  AUienUo.  voices.     For  the  Athenians  coming  unexpected, 

wcorerMytaroe  ^^^^^^^  thc  haveu^i  aud  having  beaten  the  galleys 

of  the  Chians,  disbarked  and  overcame  those  that 
made  head  against  them,  and  won  the  city.  Whra 
Astyochus  heard  this,  both  from  the  Eressians  and 
from  those  Chian  galleys  that  came  from  Methymna 
with  Eubulus ;  which  having  been  left  there  before, 
as  soon  as  Mytilene  was  lost  fled,  and  three  of 
them  chanced  to  meet  with  him,  (for  one  was  taken 
by  the  Athenians)  ;  he  continued  his  course  for 
Mytilene  no  longer :  but  having  caused  Eressos  to 
revolt,  aud  armed  the  soldiers  he  had  aboard, 
made  them  to  march  toward  Antissa  and  Methymna 
by  land\  under  the  conduct  of  Eteonicus ;  and  he 
himself  with  his  own  galleys  aud  those  three  of 
Chios,  rowed  thither  along  the  shore,  hoping  that 
the  Methymnaeans,  upon  sight  of  his  forces,  would 
Astyochus  jw.  take  heart  and  continue  in  their  revolt.  But  when 
nogiKNiati^  in  Lesbos  all  things  went  against  him,  he  re-em- 
ciiiiiT"'"  *  ^  barked  his  army  and  returned  to  Chios.  And  the 
landmen"*  that  were  aboard,  and  should  have  gone 
into  Hellespont,  went  again  into  their  cities.   After 

»  [A fur  Dionicdon  in  ch.  ID.]  *  [That  is,  the  forces  of  "Iheir 

'  ["  As  tliey  were  siiilin^  uncx-  confederates  thereabouts"  (eh.  22), 

jweteilly  enterinj(  the  haven**.]  who  with  the  Peloponnesian  laiid- 

'  ["  And  armed  (the  inhabilants),  forces  had  accompanied  the  Chian 

he  sends  the  hoplitu;  of  his  own  fleet  in  its  expedition  to  Lesbu& 

ships  to  Antissa  Ace.'*   (ioell.  Am]  Ani.  Goell.] 
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)  to  them  six  galleys  to  Chios,  of  those  of      viii. 
derate  fleet  at  Cenchreise.  The  Athenians,    ^~t~I7^ 
5y  had  reestablished  the  state  of  Lesbos.     A.c.413. 
Qce  and  took  Polichua,  which  the  Clazo- 
nad  fortified  in  the  continent ;  and  brought 
back  again  into  the  city  which  is  in  the 
ave  only  the  authors  of  the  revolt;  for 
.  away  to  Daphnus.    And  Clazomense  re-  The  Athenians 
>  the  obedience  of  the  Athenians.  ^^^^^^^ 

e  same  summer,  those  Athenians  that  with 
alleys  lay  in  the  isle  of  Lada  before  Mile- 
ng  in  the  territory  of  Miletus  at  Panormus, 
ilcideus  the  Lacedaemonian  commander,  chaicideussiain. 
e  out  against  them  but  with  a  few ;  and 
trophy,  and  the  third  day  after  departed  *. 
Milesians   pulled   down   the  trophy,  as 
irhere  the  Athenians  were  not  masters, 
md  Diomedon,  with  the  Athenian  galleys  The  Athenians 
3  at  Lesbos,  made  war  upon  the  Chians  by  upo^cwH'"' 
the  isles  called  (Enussse,  which  lie  before 
id  from  Sidussa  and  Pteleum  (forts  they 
irythraea),  and  from  Lesbos^.    They  that 
3ard  were  men  of  arms  of  the  roll,  com- 
)  serve  in  the  fleet*.     With  these  they 
t  Cardamyle  ;  and  having  overthrown  the 
liat  made  head  in  a  battle  at  Bolissus,  and 
ny  of  them,  they  recovered  from  the  enemy 

i  across  and  set  up  a  operations,roadewar  with  their  fleet 

upon  Chios'".    Valla,  Goeller:  in- 

and  Diomedon,  with  serting  cadtlXov,  found  in  one  MS.] 

e  CEnusso",  t)ie  islands  '  [The  epihata:;,  usually  chosen 

Chios,  and  from  Si-  from  the  fourth  class,  were  now, 

^teleum,  dentwyed  tlie  owing  to  the  peculiar  exigency  of 

ossessed  in  Erythnea  :  tlie  times,  drawn  from  the  higher 

Lesbos  the  base  of  their  classes.  Goell.  Am.] 
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of  the 


Chioiui 


all  the  places  of  that  quarter.  And  again  they 
overcame  them  in  another  battle  at  Phanse,  and  in 
a  third  at  Leuconium.  After  this,  the  Chians  went 
out  no  more  to  fight :  by  which  means  the  Athe- 
nians made  spoil  of  their  territory,  excellently  well 
furnished  \  For  except  it  were  the  Laeedsemoni- 
ans,  the  Chians  were  the  only  men  that  I  have 
heard  of,  that  had  joined  advisedness  to  prosperity; 
and  the  more  their  city  increased,  had  carried  the 
more  respect  in  the  administration  thereof  to  assure 
it.  Nor  ventured  they  now  to  revolt,  (lest  any 
man  should  think  that,  in  this  act  at  least,  th^ 
regarded  not  what  was  the  safest),  till  they  had 
many  and  strong  confederates  with  whose  help  to 
try  their  fortune ;  nor  till  such  time  as  they  per- 
ceived the  people  of  Athens  (as  they  themselves 
could  not  deny)  to  have  their  estate  after  the  de- 
feat in  Sicily  reduced  to  extreme  weakness.  And 
if  through  human  misreckoning  they  miscarried  in 
aughty  they  erred  with  many  others :  who  in  like 
manner  had  an  opinion,  that  the  state  of  the  Athe- 
nians would  quickly  have  been  overthrown. 

Being  therefore  shut  up  by  sea,  and  having  their 
lands  spoiled,  some  within  undertook  to  make  the 
city  return  unto  the  Athenians.  Which  though 
the  magistrates  perceived,  yet  they  themselves 
stirred  not ;  but  having  received  Astyochus  into 
the  city  with  four  galleys  that  were  with  him  from 
Erythrae,  they  took  advice  together,  how  by  taking 
hostages,  or  some  other  gentle  way,  to  make  them 
give  over  the  conspiracy.  Thus  stood  the  business 
with  the  Chians. 


1  ru 


[^'  And  from  the  Meduu  wur  until  that  time  uuravaged".] 
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26.  In  the  end  of  this  summer  a  thousand  five      vin. 
hundred  men  of  arms  of  Athens,  and  a  thousand  of   '^^,  ^^^^ 
ArgosS  (for  the  Athenians  had  put  armour  upon     ^-^^^^ 
five  hundred  light-armed  of  the  Argives),  and  of  The  Athenim. 
other  confederates  a  thousand  more,  with  forty-  iSiJriZusUd 
eight  galleys,  reckoning  those  which  were  for  ^^^^  ^'^•**^ 
transportation  of  soldiers,  under  the  conduct  of 
Phrynicus,  Onomacles,  and  Scironides,  came  in^  to 
Samos,  and  crossing  over  to  Miletus  encamped  be- 
fore it.     And  the  Milesians  issued  forth  with  eight 
hundred  men  of  arms  of  their  own,  besides  the 
Peloponnesians   that   came   with  Chalcideus  and 
some  auxiliar  strangers^  with  Tissaphernes  (Tissa- 
phemes  himself  being  also  there  with  his  cavalry) : 
and  fought  with  the  Athenians  and  their  confede- 
rates.   The  Argives,  who  made  one  wing  of  them- 
selves, advancing  before  the  rest  and  in  some 
disorder,  in  contempt  of  the  enemy,  as  being  loni- 
ans  and  not  likely  to  sustain  their  charge,  were  by 
the  Milesians  overcome:   and  lost  no  less  than 
three  hundred  of  their  men.     But  the  Athenians, 
when  they  had  first  overthrown  the  Peloponnesi- 
ans, and  then  beaten  back  the  barbarians  and 
other  multitude,  and  not  fought  with  the  Milesians 
at  all,  (for  they,  after  they  were  come  from  the 
chase  of  the  Argives  and  saw  their  other  wing 

^  [A  thoutand  of  Athens :  fifteen  the  historian  himself.    The  *'  Pelo- 

kundred  of  Argos :  Bekk.  8cc.]  ponnesians  that  came  with  Chalci- 

'  ["  FiDOD  Athens".]  deus"  must  have  been  too  few  to 

*  [It  is  a  question  whether  these  offer  any  resistance  to  a  1000  heavy- 

were  Greeks  or  barbarians:  proba-  annedAthenians,  being  only  theepi- 

bly  howerer  they  were  Greeks:  Ar-  batae  of  five  ships  :  but  the  Pelopon- 

cadians,  we  may  suppose,  from  Pe-  nesian  mercenaries  of  Tissaphernes 

loponnesus  (see  T.  29,  note).    The  added  considerably  to  their  streng:th. 

word  Uvucbv  describes  them  with  ^And  some  foreign   (iwucovQucbv) 

respect  to  Tissaphernes,  and  not  to  mercenaries  of  Tissaphernes".  Am.] 
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vrii.      defeated,  went  into  the  town),  sat  down  with  tfadr 
yEA«  xx.^    arms,  as  being  now  masters  of  the  field,  close  under 
A.c.4id.     the  wall  of  the  city.    It  fell  oat  in  this  battle,  that 
on   both  sides  the  Ionics  had  the  better  of  tbe 
Dorics.     For  the  Athenians  overcame  the  opposite 
Peloponnesians ;  and  the  Milesians,  the  Argives. 
The  Athenians,  after  they  had  erected  their  trophy, 
the  place  being  an  isthmus,  prepared  to  take  in  the 
town  with  a  wall :  supposing  if  they  got  Miletus, 
the  other  cities  would  easily  come  in. 
TbeAtheoittu       26.  lu  thc  meantime  it  was  told  them  about  twi- 
^  tbeoomi)^  liglit,  that  the  five  and  fifty  galleys  from  Pdopon- 
tejS  fri^Pdi  i^esus  and  Sicily  were  hard  by,  and  only  not  already 
voonemu.        comc.     For*  thcrc  came  into  Peloponnesus  out  of 
Sicily,  by  the  instigation  of  Hermocrates  to  help  to 
consummate  the  subversion  of  the  Athenian  state, 
twenty  galleys  of  Syracuse  and  two  of  Selinas: 
and  the  galleys  that  had  been  preparing  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus being  then  also  ready,  they  were,  both 
these  and  the  other,  committed  to  the  charge  of 
Theramenes,  to  be  conducted  by  him  to  Astyochus 
the  admiral :  and  they  put  in  first  at  Eleus',  an 
island  over  against  Miletus.   And  being  advertised 
there  that  the  Athenians  lay  before  the  town,  they 
went  from  thence  into  the  gulf  of  lasus,  to  learn 
how  the  affairs  of  the  Milesians  stood.    Alcibiades 
coming  a  horseback  to  Teichiussa  of  the  territory 
of  Miletus,  in  which  part  of  the  gulf  the  Pelopon- 
ne^ian  galleys  lay  at  anchor,  they  were^  informed 

'  [^'  For  of  the  Sikeliots,  at  the  had  been  preparing  aod  were  now 

instigation  mainly  of  Hermocrates  ready.  And  both  were  conimilted  to 

\c.,  there  came  uf  Syracusan  gal-  Theramenes  of  Lacedtemon  &c'*] 

leystwcutyandof  Selinuntian  two,  '  [**  At  Leros,  the  island'*  &c 

and  those  from  Peloponnesus,  which  Bekker  &c.,  \ipov:  vulgo,  iXioy.] 


?iS 
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by  him  of  the  battle  :  for  Alcibiades  was,  with  the  viii. 
Milesians  and  with  Tissaphemes,  present  in  it.  * — ' — 
And  he  exhorted  them,  unless  they  meant  to  lose  a.c.413. 
what  they  had  in  Ionia  and  the  whole  business,  to 
succour  Miletus  with  all  speed,  and  not  to  suflTer  it 
to  be  taken  in  with  a  wall.  27-  According  to 
this,  they  concluded  to  go  the  next  morning  and 
relieve  it.  Phrynichus,  when  he  had  certain  word 
from  Derus^  of  the  arrival  of  those  galleys,  his  col- 
leagues advising  to  stay  and  fight  it  out  with  their 
fleet,  said  that  he  would  neither  do  it  himself,  nor 
suffer  them  to  do  it,  or  any  other,  as  long  as  he 
could  hinder  it.  For  seeing  he  might  fight  with 
them  hereafter,  when  they  should  know  against 
how  many  galleys  of  the  enemy,  and  with  what 
additions  to  their  own^,  sufficiently  and  at  leisure 
made  ready,  they  might  do  it ;  he  would  never,  he 
said,  for  fear  of  being  upbraided  with  baseness, 
(for  it  was  no  baseness  for  the  Athenians  to  let  their 
navy  give  way  upon  occasion ;  but  by  what  means 
soever  it  should  fall  out,  it  would  be  a  great  base- 
ness to  be  beaten^),  be  swayed  to  hazard  battle 
against  reason,  and  not  only  to  dishonour  the  state, 
but  also  to  cast  it  into  extreme  danger;  seeing 
that  since  their  late  losses  it  hath  scarce  been  fit 
with  their  strongest  preparation,  willingly,  no  nor 
urged  by  precedent  necessity,  to  undertake  ^  how 
then  without  constraint  to  seek  out  voluntary,  dan- 
gers?    Therefore  he  commanded  them  with  all 

'  [Bekker  &c.,  ^kpov :  vulgo,  ^1-  to  have  to  compound,  if  they  were 

pov.]  beaten,  on  any  terms'*.  Goell.  Valla 

'  [*'  And  with  how  many  of  their  and  Portus  agree  with  Hobbes.] 
own  against  thenC^  (the  enemy's        ^['*  Willingly,or  at  any  rate  only 

galleys).]  on  strong  necessity,  to  undertake 

'  [^  But  rather  would  it  be  base  the  enemy".  GoelL] 
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viii.      speed  to  take  aboard  those  that  were  wounded, 
- — ' — ^   and  their  landmen  and  whatsoever  utensils  they 
A.C.413.     brought  with  them  ;  but  to  leave  behind  whatso- 
ever they  had  taken  in  the  territory  of  the  enemy, 
to  the  end  that  their  galleys  might  be  the  lighter: 
and  to  put  off  for  Samos,  and  thence,  when  they 
had  all  their  fleet  together,  to  make  out  against 
the  enemy  as  occasion  should  be  offered.    As 
Phrynichus  advised  this, so  he  put  it  in  execution: 
and  was  esteemed  a  wise  man,  not  then  only,  but 
afterwards ;  nor  in  this  only,  but  in  whatsoever 
else  he  had  the  ordering  of.    Thus  the  Athenians 
presently  in  the  evening,  with  their  victory  unper- 
fecty  dislodged  from  before  Miletus.     From  Samos 
the  Argives,  in  haste  and  in  anger  for  their  over- 
throw, went  home. 
The  Peioponnc*.     28.  The  Pelopouuesians  setting  forth  betimes  in 
pw^takr^  the  morning  from  Teichiussa,  put  in  at  Miletus*: 
ia«u«:  whmMTi  ^^^  stavcd  thcrc  one  day.   The  next  day  they  took 

wan  Amorgi*s,  •'  •'  J  J 

rebel  totheking,  with  thcm  thosc  gallcys  of  Chios,  which  had  for- 
prisontr. '  merly  been  chased  together  with  Chalcideus ;  and 
meant  to  have  returned  to  Teichiussa,  to  take 
aboard  such  necessaries'"'  as  they  had  left  ashore. 
But  as  they  were  going,  Tissaphernes  came  to 
them  with  his  landmen,  and  persuaded  them  to  set 
upon  lasus,  where  Amorges  the  king's  enemy  then 
lay.  Whereupon  they  assaulted  lasus  upon  a 
sudden  :  and  they  within  not  thinking  but  they 
had  been  the  fleet  of  the  Athenians,  took  it.  The 
greatest  praise  in  this  action  was  given   to  the 

*  ["  After  (the  departure  of  the  left  on  shore,  when  the  fleet  sailed 

Athenians)  put  in''  <Scc.     Goell.]  in  expectation  of  gt)in^  into  action. 

^  [tncci'if:  The  masts,  sails,  and  Compare Xenoph.  Hellen.i.  l.§  13. 

"^T^ii^g^;  ^hich  had,  as  usual,  been  ri.  2.  27.  Am.     See  ch.  43.] 


p'  - 
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Sjnracosians.     Having  taken  Amorges,  the  bastard      tut. 
son  of  Pissuthnes,  but  a  rebel  to  the  king,  the 
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Peloponnesians  delivered  him  to  Tissaphemes,  to  a.c.413. 
carry  him  if  he  would  to  the  king,  as  he  had  order 
to  do.  The  city  they  pillaged  ;  wherein,  as  being 
a  place  of  ancient  riches,  the  army  got  a  very  great 
quantity  of  money.  The  auxiliary  soldiers  of 
Amorges,  they  received  without  doing  them  hurt, 
into  their  own  army ;  being  for  ,the  most  part 
Peloponnesians.  The  town  itself  they  delivered  to 
Tissaphemes,  with  all  the  prisoners,  as  well  free 
as  bond ;  upon  composition  with  him,  at  a  Daric 
stater'  by  the  poll.  And  so  they  returned  to 
Miletus.  And  from  hence  they  sent  Pedaritus  the 
son  of  Leon,  whom  the  Lacedaemonians  had  sent 
hither  to  be  governor  of  Chios,  to  Erythrae  ;  and 
with  him,  the  bands  that  had  aided  Amorges  by 
land  ;  and  made  Philip  governor  there  in  Miletus.  The  end  of  the 
And  so  this  summer  ended.  ';^^^^ 


The  next  winter  Tissaphemes,  after  he  had 
put  a  garrison  into  lasus,  came  to  Miletus:  and 
for  one  month's  pay,  which  was  promised  on  his 
part  at  Lacedaemon,  he  gave  unto  the  soldiers 
through  the  whole  fleet  after  an  Attic  drachma  a 
man  by  the  day.  But  for  the  rest  of  the  time  he 
would  pay  but  three  oboles,  till  he  had  asked  the 
king*s  pleasure :  and  if  the  king  commanded  it, 
then  he  said  he  would  pay  them  the  full  drachma. 

^  [The  Daric  stater  was  of  gold,  the  didrachme  was  valued  at  20 

and   equivalent   to    twenty  Attic  drachms  of  silver :  so  that  in  the 

dnchnuD.  Schol.— The  Daric  stater,  mina  there  would  be  5  staters,  in 

as  also  that  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  talent  300  ;    calculating  the 

Alexander,  and  Lysimachus,  was  value  of  gold  at  ten  times  that  of 

eqoal  in  value  to  the  golden  Attic  silver.  Boeckh.    The  same  appears 

stater,  or  the  Attic  didrachme.  And  fromXenoph.|Anab.i.7.§18.  Am.] 
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viii.      Nevertheless  upon  the  contradiction  of  Hermo-   1 
crates,  general  of  the  Syracuslans,  (for  Theramenes 
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A.C.413.  inras  but  slack  in  exacting  pay,  as  not  being  gene- 
ral, but  only  to  deliver  the  galleys  that  came  with 
him  to  Astyochus),  it  was  agreed  that  but  for  the 
five  galleys  that  were  over  and  above,  they  should 
have  more  than  three  oboles  a  man.  For  to  fifty- 
five  galleys  he  allowed  three  talents  a  month ;  and 
to  as  many  as  should  be  more  than  that  number, 
after  the  same  proportion'. 
The  Athenians  30.  Thc  samc  wiutcr  the  Athenians  that  were 
iifetagaiii>«t  at  Samos,  (for^  there  were  now  come  in  thirty-five 
^mt'MiwTiliI  galleys  more  from  home,  with  Charminus,  Strom- 
bichides,  and  Euctemon,  their  commanders),  having 
gathered  together  their  galleys,  as  well  those  that 
had  been  at  Chios  as  all  the  rest,  concluded,  distri- 
buting to  every  one  his  charge  by  lot,  to  go  lie 
before  Miletus  with  a  fleet ;  but  against  Chios,  to 
send  out  both  a  fleet  and  an  army  of  landmen. 
And  they  did  so.  For  Strorabichides,  Onomacles, 
and  Euctemon,  with  thirty  galleys  and  part  of 
those  thousand'*  men  of  arms  that  went  to  Miletus, 


'  [*'  It  was  ajjTCcd  that  for  every  sliip,  the  month's  pay  of  each  man 

5  ships,  they  shouhl  have  somewhat  would  he  18  drachmae,  or  3|  oholes 
more  than  3  oholi  a  man  a  dav.  a  dav.l 

For  he  jrave  3  talents  a  month  for  ^  [**  The  Athenians  having:  jra- 

6  ships :  and  to  the  rest,  insomuch  thercd  ^c,  as  well  (fkc  as  all  the 
as  there  were  more  ships  than  this  rest  (for  there  were  now  &c)."— 
numher  (that  is,  for  any  numl)er  This  was  done  in  pursuance  of  the 
less  than  five),  he  was  to  give  after  advice  of  Phrynichus  (ch.  27),  to 
the  same  rate."  Goell.  VuljifO,  Iq  asserahle  their  fleet  at  Samos,  and 
wtvTi  vavQ  Kai  trivrriKovTa :  Bckker  make  sorties  from  time  to  time. 
8ic.om.Kal  IT. — The  alteration  of  3  The  distribution  of  the  command 
ol)oles  a  man  a  day  to  3  talents  for  by  lot,  was  practised,  where  no  oue 
every  5  ships  a  month,  would  give  of  the  generals  wasavroKpar^:  see 
.*Mj  mina;  for  each  ship  a  month  :  instances  in  vi.  42,  62.] 

and  reckoning  200  men  to  each  ^  [See  chap.  25,  note.] 
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which  they  carried  along  with  them  in  vessels  for      viii. 
transportation  of  soldiers,  according  to  their  lot 
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went  to  Chios  :  and  the  rest  remaining  at  Samos     a.c.413. 
with  seventy-four  galleys,  were  masters  of  the  sea, 
and  went^  to  Miletus. 

31.  Astyochus,  who  was  now^  in  Chios  requiring  Astjocbusgoeth 
hostages  in  respect  of  the  treason,  after  he  heard  cuLnKj^f 
of  the  fleet  that  was  come  with  Theramenes,  and 
that  the  articles  of  the  league  with  Tissaphemes 
were  mended^  gave  over  that  business :  and  with 
ten  galleys  of  Peloponnesus  and  ten  of  Chios,  went 
thence  and  assaulted  Pteleum  ;  but  not  being  able 
to  take  it,  he  kept  by  the  shore  to  Clazomense. 
There  he  summoned  those  within  to  yield :  with 
offer  to  such  of  them  as  favoured  the  Athenians, 
that  they  might  go  up  and  dwell  at  Daphnus.  And 
Tamos  the  deputy  lieutenant*  of  Ionia,  offered 
them  the  same.  But  they  not  hearkening  there- 
unto, he  made  an  assault  upon  the  city,  being  un- 
walled  :  but  when  he  could  not  take  it,  he  put  to 
sea  again,  and  with  a  mighty  wind  was  himself  thence toFhooM 
carried  to  Phocaea  and  Cume  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  *°  "™** 
fleet  put  in  at  Marathusa,  Pele,  and  Drimyssa, 
islands  that  lie  over  against  Clazomenae.  After 
they  had  stayed  there  eight  days  in  regard  of  the 
winds,  spoiling  and  destroying,  and  partly  taking 
aboard  whatsoever  goods  of  the  Clazomenians  lay 
without,   they  went  afterwards  to   Phocaea   and 


*  ["  Made  a  descent  on".]  "  And  with  the  ten  galleys  of  Pe- 

'  ["  At  the  time  before    men-  loponnesus":  that  is,  six  that  ar- 

tioned,"  oh.  24  : — *•''  as  a  precaution  rived  in  ch.  23,  and  four  brought 

against  treason".]  by  Astyochus  in  ch.  24.] 

'  [**And  that  the  affairs  of  the  *  Ivirapxo^   must   be  the  sub- 
league  were  in  better  plight" —  satrap.] 

VOL.  IX.  A  A 
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Yiii.      Cume  to  Astyochus.    S2.  While  Astyochns  was 
there,  the  ambassadors  of  the  Lesbians  came  mito 
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A.C.41S.  him,  desiring  to  revolt^  from  the  Athenians.  And 
The^L^m  as  for  him,  they  prevailed  with  him :  but  seeing 
iS^hi^  ^  ^^®  Corinthians  and  the  other  confederates  were 
unwilling  in  respect  of  their  former  ill  success 
there,  he  put  to  sea  for  Chios.  Whither  after  a 
great  tempest  his  galleys,  some  from  one  place  and 
some  from  another,  at  length  arrived  alL  After 
this,  Pedaritus,  who  was  now'  at  Erythrae,  whitber 
he  was  come  from  Miletus  by  land,  came  over  with 
his  forces  into  Chios.  Besides  those  forces  he 
brought  over  with  him,  he  had  the  soldiers  whidi 
were  of  the  five  galleys  that  came  thither  with 
Chalcideus  and  were  left  there,  to  the  number  of 
five  hundred  ;  and  armour  to  arm  them. 

Now  some  of  the  Lesbians  having  promised  to 
revolt^  Astyochus  communicated  the  matter  with 
Pedaritus  and  the  Chians,  alleging  how  meet  it 
would  be  to  go  with  a  fleet  and  make  Lesbos  to 
revolt ;  for  that  they  should  either  get  more  con- 
federates, or  failing,  they  should  at  least  weaken 
Antyochu.  and  thc  Athcuians.     But  they  gave  him  no  ear ;  and 
X^oi""    for  the  Chian  galleys,  Pedaritus  told  him  [plainly] 
Chics  disagree,  j^^  ghould  havc  uouc  of  thcm.     33.  Whereupon 

Astyochus  taking  with  him  five  galleys  of  Corinth, 
a  sixth  of  Megara,  one  of  Hermione,  and  those 
of  Laconia  which  he  brought  with  him,  went  to- 
wards Miletus  to  his  charge :  mightily  threatening 


»  ["  Again  t<)  revolt".    See  ch.  over"  &c.    The  "five  galleys" sec 

22,  23.]  in  ch.  6,  8,  12,  17.] 

'  ["Who  at  the  time  before  men-  '  ['*  Having  announced  their  in- 

tioned  (ch.  28)  went  by  land  from  tenlion  to  revolt*':— "to  go  with 

Miletus,  being  at  Erythnu  passed  the  fleet**.] 
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the  Chions,  in  case  they  should  need  him,  not  to      vin. 
help  them.  ' — ""-^ 

•^  YBAB  XX. 

When  he  was  come  to  Corycus  in  Erythraea,  he  A.c.413. 
stayed  there.  And  the  Athenians  from  Samos  lay 
on  the  other  side  of  the  point,  the  one  not  knowing 
that  the  other  was  so  near^  Astyochus,  upon  a  letter 
sent  him  from  Pedaritus,  signifying  that  there  were 
come  certain  Erythraean  captives  dismissed  from 
Samos  with  design  to  betray  Erythrae,  went  pre- 
sently back  to  Erythrae :  so  little  he  missed  of 
feUing  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians.  Pedaritus 
also  went  over  to  him ;  and  having  narrowly  en- 
quired touching  these  seeming  traitors,  and  found 
tikst  the  whole  matter  was  but  a  pretence  which 
the  men  had  used  for  their  escape  from  Samos  ^, 
they  acquitted  them,  and  departed  one  to  Chios, 
the  other,  as  he  was  going  before,  towards  Miletus. 

34.  In  the  meantime,  the  army  of  the  Athenians  The  Athenian 
being  come  about  by  sea  from  Corycus  to  Arginum,  5?^  tei^^ 
lighted  on  three  long-boats  of  the  Chians  ;  which^ 
when  they  saw,  they  presently  chased.  But  there 
arose  a  great  tempest ;  and  the  long-boats  of  Chios 
with  much  ado  recovered  the  harbour.  But  of  the 
Athenian  galleys,  especially  such  as  followed  them 
furthest,  there  perished  three,  driven  ashore  at  the 
city  of  Chios ;  and  the  men  that  were  aboard  them 
were  part  taken,  and  part  slain.    The  rest  of  the 

^  ["  And  the  Athenians  sailing  '  [That  is,  the  men  had  per- 

with  an  anny  from  Samos  to  Chios  suaded  the  Athenians,  that  if  thej 

took  np  their  station  on  the  opposite  had  their  liberty  they  could  bring 

nde  of  a  hill ;  separated  from  each  Krythrae  back  to  them.] 

other  without  knowing  it     But  '  I"  And  no  sooner  did  they  see 

As^odms,  upon  a  letter  from  Penu  them  and  gi?e  chace,  than  straight 

ditus  reaching  him  at  night&ll&c,  a  great  tempest  arose:   and  the 

went  presently  ^c."]  longboats  &c.'*    Goell.] 

A  A  2 
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viiL      fleet  escaped  into  a  haven  called  PhcEnicns,  under 
'     '     '    the  hill  Mimas  :  from  whence  they  got  afterwards 

TBAB  XX.  1 

A.C.41S.     to  Lesbos,  and  there  fortified*. 
The  Atheniaiis       35.  Thc  samc  wintcr  Hippocrates  setting  oat 
!!f^^e1^^  from  Peloponnesus  with  ten  ^Ueys  of  Thnriom, 
"**4r!^  f^V*?  commanded  by  Dorieus  the  son  of  Diofforas*  with 

waft  in  the  ships  ^  ^ 

ofeom  frofD  two  othcrs,  and  with  one  galley  of  Laconia  and  one 
dm.  "  of  Syracuse,  went  to  Cnidus.  This  city  was  now 
revolted  from  Tissaphemes'*:  and  the  Peloponnes- 
ians  that  lay  at  Miletus  hearing  of  it,  commanded 
that,  the  one  half  of  their  galleys  remaining  for 
the  guard  of  Cnidus,  the  other  half  should  go  aboat 
Triopium,  and  help  to  bring  in  the  ships  which 
were  to  come  from  -/Egypt  \     This  Triopium  is  a 

*  ["  And  there  began  prepara-  In  396  Rhodes  was  again  recoTereJ 
tions  for  /Af  fortification'^  that  is,  and  made  democratical  bj  Athens: 
for  fortifying  Delphinium  (oh.  38).  but  in  391  the  Spartan  partj  was 
Am.]  again  uppermost,  and  the  Somi 

*  [Diagoras  was  of  the  royal  War  finally  put  an  end  to  Atheouo 
family  of  Rhodes;  where  the  mo-  influence.  The  Doric  characteris- 
narchy  expired  about  6(>0  A.C.  tics  were  retained  here  longer  thin 
His  sons  had  before  the  present  in  most  other  Doric  states:  coo- 
time  been  condemned  to  death  and  rage,  constancy,  with  a  haugfaty 
Imnished  by  the  Athenians,  as  heads  sternness  of  manners,  and  a  certain 
of  the  aristocracy.  Dorieus,  one  of  temperance,  which  in  a  minoer 
them,  is  again  condemned,  and  contrasted  with  their  magnificence 
again  escapes  in  ch.  84.  The  an-  in  meals,  buildings,  and  all  the  arts, 
cient    fortune    of    the    Rhodians,  Muell.  iii.  9.] 

which  was  owing  to  their  adherence  '  [Popp.  Goell.  Am.  ThirL  M 

to  the  Doric  customs  and  to  their  rurtra^pvovQ,  **  revolted  /rom  the 

great  commercial  activity,  was  in-  Athenians  through  Tissapheraes^ 

terrupted  by  the  troubles  of  this  Vulgo  et  Bekk.  dirb  rJ] 

war :  in  which  democracy  and  aris-  *  [**  And  they  in  Miletus  bearinf: 

tocracy  were  alternately  introduced  of  it,  bade  that  one-half  &c.,  the 

by  the  Athenian  and  I^cedsmonian  other  half,  which  were  about  Trio- 

influence.     Soon  after  this  period  pion,  should  attack  and  seize  the 

(A.C.  408)  the  city  of  Rhodes  was  com  ships  from  Egypt".    That  is, 

founded,and  peopled  with  the  inha-  the  Athenian  com  ships:  part  of 

bitants  of  thc  three  cities,  LJndus,  Egypt  being  at  this  time  in  lerolt 

Ia1ysus,andCameirus:  seeiii,l(>d,n.  from  Persia.  Goell.] 
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promontory  of  the  territory  of  Cnidus,  lying  out  in      viii. 
the  sea  and  consecrated  to  Apollo.    The  Athen-    ' — ' — * 

^  YBA&  XX. 

ians,  upon  advertisement  hereof,  setting  forth  from  A.c.4ia. 
Samos,  took  those  galleys*  that  kept  guard  at 
Triopium :  but  the  men  that  were  in  them  escaped 
to  land.  After  this  they  went  to  Cnidus,  which 
they  assaulted  ;  and  had  almost  taken,  being  with- 
out wall.  And  the  next  day  they  assaulted  it 
again  ;  but  being  less  able  to  hurt  it  now  than 
before,  because  they  had  fenced  it  better  this 
night,  and  the  men  also  were  gotten  into  it  that 
fled  from  their  galleys  under  Triopium,  they  in- 
vaded^ and  wasted  the  Cnidian  territory ;  and  so 
went  back  to  Samos. 

36.  About  the  same  time,  Astyochus  being  come  They  assault  the 
to  the  navy  at  Miletus,  the  Peloponnesians  had^  buT^t"!^ 
plenty  of  all  things  for  the  army.     For  they  had  ^^• 

not  only  sufficient  pay,  but  the  soldiers  also  had 
store  of  money  yet  remaiuiug  of  the  pillage  of 
lasus.  And  the  Milesians  underwent  the  war  with 
a  good  will.  Nevertheless  the  former  articles  of 
the  league  made  by  Chalcideus  with  Tissaphernes 
seemed^  defective,  and  not  so  advantageous  to  them 
as  to  him.  Whereupon  they  agreed  to  new  ones, 
in  the  presence  of  Tissaphernes ^  which  were  these: 

37.  "  The  agreement  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  The  second 
their  confederates  with  king  Darius  and  his  chil-  l^^e^^n. 
dren^  and  with  Tissaphernes,  for  league  and  amity  jj^^andtheidng 
according  to  the  articles  following  : 

"Whatsoever  territories  and  cities  do  belong 

"  ["  The  six  galleys  that"  &c.]  «  ["  Whilst  Theramenes  was  still 

*  [They  went  away  and  wasted"    there".] 

&c.    Bckker  &c,  iircXWvTfC :  vul-  '  [The  king's  sous  were  probably 

go,  liriK96vTtQ*']  named,  in  order  that  they  might  be 

^  [**  Had  still  plenty''  &c.]  bound  after  their  father's  death. 

*  ["  To  the  Peloponnesians'']  For  the  new  king,  it  seems,  was  not 
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viu.  unto  king  Darius,  or  were  his  father*s  or  his  an* 
— ' — *  cestors\  against  these  shall  neither  the  Laeede- 
^c.413.  monians  ^  go  to  make  war,  nor  any  way  to  annoy 
them :  neither  shall  the  Lacedaemonians  nor  their 
confederates  exact  tribute  of  any  of  those  cities. 
Neither  shall  king  Darius,  nor  any  under  his  do- 
minion, make  war  upon  or  any  way  annoy  the 
Lacedsemonians,  or  any  of  the  Lacedaemonian  con- 
federates. 

'^  If  the  Lacedaemonians  or  their  confederates 
shall  need  anjrthing  of  the  king,  or  the  king  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  or  of  their  confederates :  what  they 
shall  persuade  each  other  to  do,  that  if  they  do  it, 
shall  be  good. 

"  They  shall  both  of  them  make  war  jointly 
against  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates :  and 
when  they  shall  give  over  the  war,  they  shall  also 
do  it  jointly. 

"  Whatsoever  army  shall  be  in  the  king's  coun- 
try, sent  for  by  the  king,  the  king  shall  defray. 

"  If  any  of  the  cities  comprehended  in  the 
league  made  with  the  king,  shall  invade  the  king's 
territories,  the  rest  shall  oppose  them  and  defend 
the  king  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  If  any  city 
of  the  king's,  or  under  his  dominion,  shall  invade 
the  Lacedaemonians  or  their  confederates,  the  king 
shall  make  opposition  and  defend  them  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power." 

lH)iind  by  his  predecessor's  acts,  un-  this  article,  only  in  the  suhstitiitioD 

less  accepted  by  himself.     Thus  of  i^vav  for  c^^ov,  property  for  pot- 

the  treaties  with  Philip  and  Anti-  session :  '*  whatsoever  belonged  on- 

ochus  were  renewed  with  their  sue-  to'\  instead  of  ^  whatsoever  they 

cessors.  Livyxl.  xlii.  Arnold.]  used  to  possess**:  what  territories 

*  [**  Nor  their  allies".    This  and  belony  to  the  kinjj^,  being  still  left 

the  former  treaty  (ch.  \^)  differ,  in  an  open  question.  See  again  ch.58.1 
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38.  After  this  accord  made,  Therameues  deli-      viit. 
"ered  his  galleys  into  the  hands  of  Astyochus ;    ■ — ' — ■ 
aiid  nuttiiie  to  sea  in  a  light-horseman,  is  no  more     a.c.^u. 

seen  .  Therw 

The  Athenians  that  were  now  come  with  their if^"''' 


army  from  Lesbos  to  Chios,  and  were  masters  of""* 
the  field  and  of  the  sea,  fortified  Delphinium,  a 
^^lace  both  stroDg  to  the  land-ward,  and  that  had 
^■psn  a  harbour^  for  shipping,  and  was  not  far  from 
Hpke  city  itself  of  Chios.     And  the  Cbians,  as  hav- 
!^lDg  been  disheartened  in  divers  former  battles,  and 
otherwise  not  only  not  mutually  well  affected,  but 
jealous   one   of  another;    (for  Tydeus^  and   his 
accomplices  had  been  put  to  death  by  PedaritOS 
for  Atticism,  and  the  rest  of  the  city  was  kept  in 
awe,  but  by  force,  and  for  a  time) ;  stirred  not 
against  them.     And  for  the  causes  mentioned,  not  ti-.  cu. 
conceiving  themselves,    neither   with    their    own  iTiTA^tjqriwfc 
strength  nor  with  the  help  of  those  that  Pedaritus 
had  with  him,  sufficient  to  give  them  battle,  they 
sent  to   Miletus  to  require  aid  from  Astyochus. 
Which  when  he  denied  them,  Pedaritus  sent  letters  A-i.whm  n.. 
to  Lacedtemon  complaining  of  the  wrong.    Thus  Jl'^|'^j''|!, 
proceeded  the  affairs  of  the  Athenians  at  Chios.  ^'"^1'"^,"'^ 
Also  their  fleet  at  Samos  went  often  out  against "'"»« ^ »»» 
the  fleet  of  the  enemy  at  Miletus :  but  when  theirs 
would  never  come  out  of  the  harbour  to  encounter 
them,  they  returned  to  Samos  and  lay  still. 

'  ["  Sails  away  and   is  loat   nt  '  ["  For  the  .tvcomplice*  of  Ty- 

BBa".  TUirl. — "  Sails  away  and  dis-  dciis,  (be  sira  of  Ion,  had  now  8(c, 

appcsn":   rairing  In  be  called  to  and  Ibereslof  the  citj  was bj force 

acamnt  at  Sputa  for  vompljing  reduced  to  an  oligarchy".  Whether 

with  Tiwaphenies  uboiii  the  pay.  this  loo  is  the  poet  of  Chios,  one  of 

\ni.    (iocil.]  WDie  cclebrily,  whoae  firtt  tntgedy 

*  ["  llitving  btttbours".]  «iuicpicwiiediD4SS,itUDcciniii.] 
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Yin.  39-  '^^  same  winter^  about  the  solstice,  went 

- — ' — ^    out  from  Pelopounesus  towards  louia  those  twenty- 

TBAm  XX.  *^  \ 

A.C.412.  seveu  galleys,  which  at  the  procurement  of  Calli- 
TiMgiikTt'tiiittgeitus  of  Megara  and  Timagoras  of  Cyzicus  were 
JJ^J^^^^made  ready  by  the  Lacedaemonians  for  Phama- 

iMrth  toward  bazus.    Thc  commaudcr  of  them  was  Antisthenes 


Antiatheiies  and  a  Spartau  I  with  whom  the  Lacedaemonians  sent 
sptttans  teut  eleven  Spartans  more  to  be  of  council  with  Asty- 
tt^Jrii^kito  ochus  ;  whereof  Lichas  the  son  of  Arcesilaus  was 
^*"^  one*.      These  had  commission,  that  when  they 

should  be  arrived  at  Miletus,  besides  their  general 
care  to  order  everything  to  the  best,  they  should 
send  away  these  galleys,  either  the  same  or  more 
or  fewer,  into  the  Hellespont  to  Phamabazus,  if 
they  so  thought  fit ;  and  to  appoint  Clearchus  the 
son  of  Rhamphias,  that  went  along  in  them,  for 
commander :  and  that  the  same  eleven,  if  they 
thought  it  meet,  should  put  Astyoehus  from  his 
charge,  and  ordain  Antisthenes  in  his  place :  for 
they  had  him  in  suspicion  for  the  letters  of  Peda- 
ritus.  These  galleys  holding  their  course  from 
Malea  through  the  main  sea,  and  arriving  at  Melos, 
lighted  on  ten  galleys  of  the  Athenians  :  whereof 
three  they  took,  but  without  the  men,  and  fired 
them.  After  this,  because  they  feared  lest  those 
Athenian  galleys  that  escaped  from  Melos  should 
give  notice  of  their  coming  to  those  in  Samos,  (as 
also  it  fell  out),  they  changed  their  course  and 
went  towards  Crete :  and  having  made  their  voyage 
the  longer  that  it  might  be  the  safer,  they  put  in 
caunusin  Asia,  at  Cauuus  iu  Asia.     Now  from  thence,  as  being  in 

*  [See  Licbas,  ch.  43,  84,  and  those  in  ii.  85,  iii.  69,  76,  or  even 
V.  60.  The  powers  of  these  Ivft-  in  v.  63  :  the  reason  of  this  stronfT 
PovXot  are  far  more  extensifethan  of    measure  appears,  perhaps,  inch.  dO.] 


i 
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■place  of  safety,  they  sent  a  messenger  to  the  fleet      viii. 
t  Miletus  for  a  con%'oy.  Tn^TT" 

■to.  Tfie  Chians  and  Pedaritus  about  the  same  A.c.iia. 
time,  notwithstanding  [their  former  repulse,  and]  iiuichiuu 
that  Astyochus  was  still  backward,  sent  messen- ^^hul 
gers  to  him,  desiring  him  to  come  with  his  whole 
fleet  to  help  them,  being  besieged :  and  not  to 
suffer  the  greatest  of  their  confederate  cities  in  all 
Ionia  to  be  thus  shut  up  by  sea  and  ravaged  by 
land,  OS  it  was.  For  the  Chiaus  having  many 
slaves ',  more  than  any  one  state  except  that  of  the 
Lacedjemonians,  whom  for  their  offences  they  the 
more  uugently  punished  because  of  their  number; 
many  of  them,  as  soon  as  the  Athenians  appeared 
to  be  settled  in  their  fortifications,  ran  over  pre- 
sently to  them  ;  and  were  they,  that  knowing  the 
territory  so  well,  did  it  the  greatest  spoil.  There- 
fore the  Chians  said  he  must  help  them,  whilst 
there  was  hope  and  possibility  to  do  it :  Delphinium 
being  still  in  fortifying  and  unfurnished^  aud 
ater  fences  being  in  makiug  both  about  their 

•  |TbeChii«n8hadb«n«triilinB  slares  were  not  300,000.    It  seen* 

people  from  rury  ewly  tiiure  ;  and  vcttaiD.hoivcTer,  Ihat  liiejr  nnmber 

are  said  to  tic  tlic  Itrstof  IbeGrrcIu  wns  cunsiderable  enough  to  induce 

lint  resulart;  dealt  in  slaies.    The  the  Mate  to  render  tbtdr  condition 

•ntiijuitj'  of  tlafeiy  amongst  them  not  only  tolerable,  but  rerj  little 

i(  pmed  lij  thcirslnTcssIill  retain-  infeiiiir   to   that  of   the   ciliieiiB: 

lag.  Hie  Humctic  name  Bipawomc,  Herm.  ibid. — It  appears  from  He- 

fi);iiirjinK   "  those    that  wait    on  lodotns  (*L   37),   lliat    in   eaflier 

others",* hcthct  boadorfne;  which  times  slarery  was  knom  in  no  put 

bad  nricrlxfi-u  rxcbsiigf^  fur  the  of  Greece.      It   was  the  want  of 

iDDTc  FotODion  Damn  iovXot.   Am.  slares  that  drew  to  the  SUit-pipa 

— Thr  Atheniaus  were  prob«b] J  not  fot   water    the   danfcfalen   of   the 

f.ir  bcliiud  the  Chiant:  Hennoun  Athcuian    eittxens,    for    Holalin); 

;  IM)  calcuUting  thetr  ilRres  at  whom   ibe  Pclasgi  were   cxpdicd 

u-itrly  lOO.tKKI:    though  Mueller  from  Attica] 
(ui.  3)  u>s  that,  in  iliis  »ar,  their         <  ["  Unfinished", J 
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VIII,      camp  and  fleet.    Astyochns,  though  he  meant  it 
not  before,  because  he  would  have  made  good  his 
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A.C.411.  threats,  yet  when  he  saw  the  confederates  were 
willing,  he  was  bent  to  have  relieved  them. 
Astyochiu  is  di.  41.  But  in  the  meantime  came  the  messenger 
r^tbe  a!ia^^  from  the  twenty-seven  galleys,  and  from  the  Lace- 
il^tb^womr"  daemonian  counsellors,  that  were  come  to  Caunus^ 
•eren  galleys  of  Astvochus  thercforc  esteeming  the  wafting  in  of 

PHopmiuesiu         ,  ,,  i  -i  i  •     i  i  i»       i 

that  laj  at  thcsc  gallcys,  whereby  they  might  the  more  freely 
*^"^  command  the  sea,  and  the  safe  coming  in  of  those 
Lacedaemonians,  who  were  to  look  into  his  actions, 
a  business  that  ought  to  be  preferred  above  all 
other,  presently  gave  over  his  journey  for  Chios, 
and  went  towards  Caunus.  As  he  went  by  the 
coast,  he  landed  at  Cos  Meropidis^  being  unwalled, 
and  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  which  had 
happened  there,  the  greatest  verily  in  man's  me- 
mory ;  and  rifled  it,  the  inhabitants  being  fled  into 
the  mountains :  and  overrunning  the  country,  made 
booty  of  all  that  came  in  his  way,  saving  of  free- 
men ;  and  those  he  dismissed.  From  Cos  he  went 
by  night  to  Cnidus :  but  found  it  necessary,  by 
the  advice  of  the  Cnidians,  not  to  land  his  men 
there,  but  to  follow  as  he  was  after  those  twenty 
galleys  of  Athens,  wherewith  Charminus,  one  of 
the  Athenian  generals  gone  out  from  Samos,  stood 
watching  for  those  twenty-seven  galleys  that  were 
come  from  Peloponnesus,  the  same  that  Astyochus 


'  ['*  Came  a  message  from  Cau-  Merops,    by  whom    it    was    first 

II  us,  that  the  27  galleys  and  the  settled.     The  ancient  inhabitants 

council  of  the  I^ceda^monians  are  were  called  by  the  Greeks  Meropes. 

at  hand".]  Some  connect  the  name  with  the 

'  [*'  At  Cos  Meropis"^.    Cos  was  Homeric  epithet  of  dvOpwiroi,  lupo- 

said  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  hero  irtQ^artivulale  speakers, — ^The citif 
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mself  was  going  to  convoy  in.  For  they  at 
no«  had  hail  ititelHgeiice  from  Miletus'  of  their 
"comiug :  and  Charminus  was  lying  for  them  about 
Syme,  Chnlrc,  Rhodes,  and  the  coast  of  Lycia  i 
for  by  this  time  he  knew  that  they  were  at  Caunus. 
4'2.  Astyochus,  therefore,  desiring  to  outgo  the 
report  of  his  coming,  went  as  he  was  to  Syme ; 
hoping  to  find  those  galleys  out  from  the  shore. 
But  [a  shower  of]  rain,  together  with  the  cloudi- 
ness of  the  sky,  made  his  galleys  to  miss  their 
course  in  the  dark,  and  disordered  them. 

The  next  morning,  the  fleet  being  scattered,  the  a 
left  wing  was  manifestly  descried  by  the  Athenians,  \l 
whilst  the  rest  wandered  yet  about  the  island.  [• 
And  thereupon  Charminus  and  the  Athenians  put  *" 
forth  against  them  with  twenty  galleys*,  supposing 
they  had  been  the  same  galleys  they  were  watching 
I     for  from  Caunus :  and  presently  cliarging,  sunk 
■^^ree  of  them  and  hurt  others,  and  were  superior 
^Bl  the  fight,  till  such  time  as,  contrary  to  their 
^Expectation,  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  came  in 
sight,  and  enclosed  them  about.   They  then  betook 
themselves  to  flight :   and  with  the  loss   of  six 
^^alleys  the  rest  escaped  into  the  island  of  Teug- 
Hpssa,  and  from  thence  to  Halicamassus.     .After 
^Bbts  the  Peloponnesians  putting  in  at  Cnidus,  and 
joining  with  those  seven-atid-tweuty  galleys  that 
came  from  Caunus,  went  ail  together  to  Syme :  and 
having  there  erected  a  trophy,  returned  again  and 
lay  at  Cnidus. 

^3.  The  Athenians,  when  they  nnderstood  what 

lBBWUii"'«lM^ie.,lwhlleiI&c."]         '  iWilh   lw»   tlmu    Ika   twcnl; 
■  t"  fn>in  Mdos.  Bckk.  #(c]  gitlliTi":  aee  cli.  4 1 .] 


fiBhl  lifliri 
t'  IVIucmii 
id  Alhrn. 

Iv  AllKBil 
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had  passed  in  this  battle,  went  from  Samos  ?rith 

their  whole  navy  to  Syme.    But  neither  went  they 

out  against  the  navy  in  Cnidus,  nor  the  navy  there 

against  them.    Whereupon  they  took  up  the  fiir- 

niture  of  their  galleys  at  Syme,  and  assaulted 

LfOryma,  a  town  in  the  continent ;  and  so  returned 

to  Samos. 

Tinapbernes         The  whole  uavy  of  the  Peloponnesians  being*  at 

^i^.a!;S^'  Cnidus,  was  [now]  in  repairing  and  refurnishing 

•bouttbearticies  y^-\i\^  g^ch  things  as  it  wanted :  and  withal  those 

of  ttieir  league.  ^ 

eleven  Lacedaemonians  conferred  with  Tissaphemes 
(for  he  also  was  present)  touching  such  things  as 
they  disliked  in  the  articles  before  agreed  on-,  and 
concerning  the  war,  how  it  might  be  carried  for 
the  future  in  the  best  and  most  advantageous  man- 
ner for  them  both.  But  Lichas  was  he  that  consi- 
dered the  business  more  nearly ;  and  said,  that 
neither  the  first  league,  nor  yet  the  later  by  Thera- 
menes,  was  made  as  it  ought  to  have  been :  and 
that  it  would  be  a  very  hard  condition,  that  what- 
soever territories  the  king  and  his  ancestors  pos- 
sessed before,  he  should  possess  the  same  now^; 
for  so  he  might  bring  again  into  subjection  all  the 
islands,  and  the  sea,  and  the  Locrians,  and  all  as 
far  as  Boeotia ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  instead  of 
restoring  the  Grecians  into  liberty,  should  put  them 
into  subjection  to  the  rule  of  the  Medes.  There- 
fore he  required  other  and  better  articles  to  be 


*  ["  Beinp:  now  at  Cnidus'*.]  tcr,  if  whatsoever  territory  the  king 

*  ["  Touching  what  had  been  al-  &c  had  ever  ni/«f,  the  same  be 
ready  done,  if  aught  displeased  should  now  claim  as  part  of  bis 
them,  and  concerning  the  war  .Sec."]  empire". — "All    the    islands  and 

'  ["It  would  be  a  serious  mat-  ThessaJt/,  and  the  Locri"  &c.] 
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drawn,  and  not  to  stand  to  these  :  as  for  pay,  in      vm. 
the  new  articles  they  would  require  none^     But    \g^^  ^^ 
Tissaphemes  chafing  at  this,  went  his  way   in     ^^^"- 
choler  :  and  nothing  was  done. 

44.  The  Pelopounesians  solicited  by  messengers 
from  the  great  men  of  Rhodes,  resolved  to  go 
thither:  because  they  hoped  it  would  not  prove 
impossible,  with  their  number  of  seamen  and  army 
of  land  soldiers,  to  bring  that  island  into  their 
power  ^;  and  withal  supposed  themselves  able,  with 
their  present  confederates,  to  maintain  their  fleet 
without  asking  money  any  more  of  Tissaphernes. 
Presently  therefore,  the  same  winter,  they  put  forth 
from  Cnidus:  and  arriving  in  the  territory  of 
Rhodes,  at  Cameirus,  first  frighted  the  commons 
out  of  it,  that  knew  not  of  the  business ;  and  they 
fled^  Then  the  Lacedaemonians  called  together 
both  these,  and  the  Rhodians  of  the  two  cities 
lindus  and  lelysus ;  and  persuaded  them  to  revolt 
from  the  Athenians.  And  Rhodes  turned  to  the  Rhodesrevoiteth 
Pelopounesians.  The  Athenians  at  the  same  time,  ^^^^^^ 
hearing  of  their  design,  put  forth  with  their  fleet 
from  Samos,  desiring  to  have  arrived  before  them : 
and  were  seen  in  the  main  sea,  too  late,  though 
not  much^.  For  the  present  they  went  away  to 
Chalce,  and  thence  back  to  Samos  ;  but  afterwards 
they  came  forth  with  their  galleys  divers  times, 
and  made  war  against  Rhodes,  from  Chalce,  Cos, 

*  [**  Or  at  any  rate  not  to  stand        •  [**  And  arriving  first  at  Camei- 

io  these :  nor  was  pay  wanted  upon  rus    of    Rhodes    with    94    ships, 

any  such  terms".]  frighted  &c ;  especially  as  the  city 

*["  Because  they  hoped  to  hring  was  un walled;  and  they  fled".] 
that  island,  one  not  inconsiderahle        ^  [*'  But  heing  too  late,  though 

both  for  number  of  ships  and  land  not  much,   they  thereupon  went 

forces,  into  their  power".]  away  to  Chalce".] 
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VII  f.      and  Samos.      Now  the   Peloponnesians  did  no 
more  to  the  Rhodians,  but  levy  money  amongst 
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A.a4ii.     them  to  the  sum  of  thirty-two  talents :  and  other- 
wise for  fourscore  days  that  they  lay  there,  having 
their  galleys  hauled  ashore,  they  meddled  not^ 
A.C.41S.         45.  In  this  time,  as  also  before  the  going  of  the 
Peloponnesians    to    Rhodes,   came  to    pass   the 
▲idbUiiai  flieth  things  that  follow.    Alcibiades,  after  the  death  of 
^^T^^l^^^^  Chalcideus  and  battle  at  Miletus,  being  suspected 
Fd!!^MU^  by  the  Peloponnesians,  and  Astyochus  having  re- 
ceived letters  from  them  from  Lacedsemon  to  put 
him  to  death  ;  (for  he  was  an  enemy  to  Agis,  and 
also  otherwise  not  well  trusted) :  retired  to  Tissa- 
phemes  first,  for  fear ;  and  afterwards  to  his  power 
hindered^  the  affairs  of  the  Peloponnesians.    And 
He  adTiseUi      bciug  iu  everything  his  instructor,  he  not  only  cut 
f  shorteu  tiitir     shorter  their  pay,  insomuch  as  from  a  drachma  be 
^^'  brought  it  to  three  oboles,  and  those  also  not  con- 

tinually paid ;  advising  Tissaphernes  to  tell  them, 
how  that  the  Athenians,  men  of  a  long  continued 
skill  in  naval  affairs,  allowed  but  three  oboles  to 
their  own,  not  so  much  for  want  of  money,  but 
lest  the  mariners,  some  of  them  growing  insolent 
by  superfluity,  should  disable  their  bodies  by 
spending  their  money  on  such  things  as  would 

*  ["  And  the  Peloponnesians  le-  Sparta :  which,  whether  well  or  ill 

vied  of  the  Rhodians  32  talents,  founded,  was  increased  by  his  queen 

and  drew  up  their  ships  and  did  Timaea  calling:,  amongst  her  wo- 

nothing  else  for  80  days*'.]  men,  her  infant  son  Leotychides  by 

'  ["  Endamaged  with  him  (Tis-  the  name  of  Alcibiades.  The  Spar- 

'               saphemes)  the  aflairs  &c". — Alci-  tan  government  too  wiis  far  froin 

hiades,  during  his  stay  at  Sparta,  being  well  pleased  with  the  infla- 

had  made  an  implacable  enemy  of  ence  of  Alcibiades    amongst    the 

Agis.     He  is  said  to  have  excited  Asiatic  Greeks,  though  immediately 

his  jealousy,  by  declaring  himself  subservient    to  its  interest     See 

ambitious    of   giving   a    king    to  Thirl,  ch.  xxviii.] 
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weaken  them,  and  others  should  quit  the  galleys      viiu 
with  the  arrear  of  their  pay  in  their  captains'  hands 


TBAB  XZ. 


for  a  pawn' :  but  also  gave  counsel  to  Tissaphenies     A.c.4ia. 
to  give  money  to  the  captains  of  the  galleys  andandtocor^^ 
to  the  generals  of  the  several  cities,  save  only  those   ^  ^^'**- 
of  Syracuse,  to  give  way  unto  it.  For  Hermocrates  The  integrity  of 
[the  general  of  the  Syracusians]  was  the  only  man,  ^™'*'''*^ 
that  in  the  name  of  the  whole  league  stood  against 
it.  And  for  the  cities  that  came  to  require  money,  Aicibiades  an. 
he  would  put  them  back  himself,  and  answer  them  ph^lJl^i^ 
in  Tissaphemes  his  name ;  and  say,  namely  to  the  <^«  <^^^«»  ^^ 

»  ^  J '  J  call  upon  him  for 

CSiians,  that  they  were  impudent  men,  being  the  mon^r.  and  puta 

richest  of  the  Grecian  states  and  preserved  by 

strangers,  to  expect  nevertheless  that  others,  for 

their  liberty,  should  not  only  venture  their  persons, 

but  maintain  them  with  their  purses :  and  to  other 

states,  that  they  did  unjustly,  having  laid  out  their 

money  before  they  revolted  that  they  might  serve 

the  Athenians,  not  to  bestow  as  much  or  more  now 

upon  themselves :  and  told  them,  that  Tissaphernes, 

now  he  made  war  at  his  own  charges,  had  reason 

to  be  sparing ;  but  when  money  should  come  down 

from  the  king  he  would  give  them  their  full  pay, 

and  assist  the  cities  as  should  be  fit.    46.  More-  He  connneiieth 

over,  he  advised  Tissaphemes  not  to  be  too  hasty  ^JgX^. 

to  make  an  end  of  the  war,  nor  to  fetch  in  the  *^^  •^^^^^  **°*^ 

sides. 

Phoenician  fleet  which  was  making  ready,  nor  take 
more  men^  into  pay,  whereby  to  put  the  whole 
power  both  by  sea  and  land  into  the  hands  of  one : 
but  to  let  the  dominion  remain  divided  into  two, 
that  the  king,  when  one  side  troubled  him,  might 

*  pThat  is,  leaving  in  their  cap-    captain  to  give  leave  of  absence  to 
tains'  hands  their  arrears  of  pay :  a    the  injury  of  the  service.    Goell.] 
pledge,  which  would  induce  the        '  [**  More  of  the  Grecians".] 
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VIII.      set  upon  it  with  the  other  :  whereas  the  donunion 
both  by  sea  and  land  being  in  one,  he  will  want  by 


TBAB  XX. 


A.C.412.  whom  to  pull  down  those  that  hold  it,  unless  with 
great  danger  and  cost  he  should  come  and  try  it 
out  himself :  but  thus  the  danger  would  be  less 
chargeable,  he  being  but  at  a  small  part  of  the 
cost;  and  he  should  wear  out  the  Grecians  one 
against  another,  and  himself  in  the  meantime  re- 
HeadTiseth  him.  main  iu  safety  ^  He  said  farther,  that  the  Athen- 
^np  tbTAihen.  ia^s  wcrc  fitter  to  partake  dominion  with  him  than 
iSuB^tohT'  '^^  other;  for  that  they  were  less  ambitious  of 
Mbdw  the  power  by  land  ;  and  that  their  speeches  and  ac- 
tions tended  more  to  the  king's  purpose^:  for  that 
they  would  join  with  him  to  subdue  the  Grecians, 
that  is  to  say,  for  themselves  as  touching  the  do- 
minion by  sea,  and  for  the  king  as  touching  the 
Grecians  in  the  king's  territories :  whereas  the 
Lacedaemonians,  on  the  contrary,  were  come  to  set 
them  free  :  and  it  was  not  likely  but  that  they  that 
were  come  to  deliver  the  Grecians  from  the  Gre- 
cians, will,  if  they  overcome  the  Athenians,  deliver 
them  also  from  the  barbarians.  He  gave  counsel 
therefore,  first  to  wear  them  out  both ;  and  then, 
when  he  had  clipped,  as  near  as  he  could,  the  wings 
of  the  Athenians,  to  dismiss  the  Peloponnesians  out 
of  his  country. 

And  Tissaphernes  had  a  purpose  to  do  accord- 
ingly ;  as  far  as  by  his  actions  can  be  conjectured. 
Tiasaphcmw,    For  hcrcupon  he  gave  himself  to  believe  Alcibiades, 
I^iiwciofAid.  as  his  best  counsellor  in  these  aflFairs:  and  neither 

*  ["  And  the  danger  would  be        '  ["  And  that   they  conducted 

less,  to  wear  out  the  Greeks  against  the  war  on  principles  and  with  a 

each  other,  at  less  cost  and  with  practice  most  conformable  to  the 

security  to  himself'.]  king's  interest".    Am.] 
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paid  the  Peloponnesiaus  their  wages,  nor  would      viir. 
suffer  them  to  fight  by  sea :  but  pretending  the 


YEAR  XX. 


eoming  of  the  Phoenician  fleet,  whereby  they  might     a  c.412. 
afterwards  fight  with  odds',  he  overthrew  their i.iaiwiumiewth 
proceedings,  and  abated  the  vigour  of  their  na\7,  pl'j;^^!^ 
before  very  puissant ;  and  was  in  all  things  else 
more  backward  than  he  could  possibly  dissemble. 
.  47.  Now  Alcibiades  advised  the  king  and  Tissa-  AiciiHn.iM  aim. 
phemes  to  this,  whilst  he  was  with  them,  partly  "^^'hJitl  w"™ 
because  he  thouG'ht  the  same  to  be  indeed  the  best  "«»*""«  '*^°^  *^f 

,         ,  ,  /•        I  •  hw  power  with 

course ;  but  partly  also,  to  make  way  for  his  own  Ti«»uphcni«. 
return  into  his  country :  knowing  that  if  he  des- 
troyed it  not,  the  time  would  one  day  come  that 
he  might  persuade  the  Athenians  to  recall  him. 
And  the  best  way  to  persuade  them  to  it,  he  thought, 
was  this :  to  make  it  appear  unto  them  that  he 
was  powerful  with  Tissaphemes.   Which  also  came 
to  pass.    For  after  the  Athenian  soldiers  at  Samos  Motion  made  for 
saw  what  power  he  had  with  him,  the  captains  of  Aicii^d«"Snd 
galleys  and  principal  men  there-:  partly  upon  Al- '^^ *j;"^ **^ '^^^ 
cibiades  his  own  motion,  who  had  sent  to  the 
greatest  amongst  them,  that  they  should  remember 
him  to  the  best  sort,  and  say  that  he  desired  to 
come  home,  so  the  government  might  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  few,  not  of  evil  persons  nor  yet  of  the 
multitude  that  cast  him  out^;  and  that  he  would 


*  [**  With  more  than  enongh".  stitution :  for  to  this  the  anny  at 
Goell.  Arn.]  large  had  no  inclination.   Am. — 

*  [What  is  said  in  the  lirst  in-  "To  rememlwr  him  to  the  chief 
stance  of  **  the  soldiers",  that  is,  of  mm'\'] 

the    annj   in   genera],    becomes  '  ['*  And  not  of  the  mischievous 

limited  to  the  trierarchs  and  prin-  and  democr.itical  party  that  cast 

cipal  men,  when  mention  is  made  him  out".— Hohht^  seems  to  have 

of  a  regular  design  on  mere  politi-  read  KvfiTroXifulv^  "  to  war  on  their 

cal  grounds  to  uvcrthruw  the  con-  side", for  IvfiTroXtrivftv:  "to  come 

VOL.  IX.  B  B 
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viii.      bring  Tissaphenies  to  be  their  friend,  [and  to  war 
* — ' — ^   on  their  side] :  but  chiefly  of  their  own  accords. 

TEAK  XX.  -J  1/  ' 

A.c.4iti.     had  their  minds  inclined  to  the  deposinfr  of  the 
popular  government. 

48.  This  business  was  set  on  foot  first  in  the 
camp  ;  and  from  thence  proceeded  afterwards  into 
the  city.  And  certain  persons  went  over  to  Ald- 
biades  out  of  Samos,  and  had  conference  with  him. 
And  when  he  had  undertaken  to  bring  to  their 
friendship  first  Tissaphemes,  and  then  the  king,  in 
case  the  government  were  taken  from  the  people : 
for  then,  he  said,  the  king  might  the  better  rely 
upon  them  :  they  that  were  of  most  power  in  the 
city,  who  also  were  the  most  toiled  out*,  entered 
into  great  hope  both  to  have  the  ordering  of  the 
state  at  home  themselves,  and  victory  also  over  the 
coiwpiracT  in  cncmy.  And  when  they  came  back  to  Samos,  they 
mM^^HhiVt  ulie  drew  all  such  as  were  for  their  purpose  into  an 
^^J^y  ^^  oath  of  conspiracy  with  themselves :  and  to  the 
multitude  gave  it  out  openly,  that  if  Alcibiades 
might  be  recalled  and  the  people  put  from  the 
government,  the  king  would  turn  their  friend  and 
furnish  them  with  money. 

Though  the  multitude  were  grieved  with  this 
proceeding  for  the  present,  yet  for  the  great  hope 
they  had  of  the  king's  pay  they  stirred  not.  But 
they  that  were  setting  up  the  oligarchy,  when  they 
had  communicated  thus  much  to  the  multitude, 
fell  to  consideration,  anew  and  with  more  of  their 
complices,  of  the  things  spoken  by  Alcibiades. 
And  the  rest  thought  the  matter  easy,  and  worthy 


homeaiHUhareinthegovcmincnr.]     thens,  which  were   thrown  princi- 
^  [That  is,  with  ihc  piihlic  Inir-    p.illy  oil  the  rich.  Goell.] 
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to  be  believed:  but  Phrynichus,  who  yet  was  viii. 
general  of  the  army,  liked  it  not ;  but  thought,  as  ^^^^  ^ 
the  truth  was,  that  Aleibiades  cared  no  more  for  a.c.412. 
the  oligarchy  than  the  democracy,  nor  had  any  piirvDicimsu 
other  aim  in  it,  but  only  by  altering  the  govern-  Sgor/^ 
ment  that  then  was  to  be  called  home  by  his  asso-  ^•^ 
dates :  and  said,  ^^  they  were  especially  to  look  to 
this,  that  they  did  not  mutiny  for  the  king^  who 
could  not  very  easily  be  induced  (the  Peloponnes- 
ians  being  now  as  much  masters  at  sea  as  them- 
selves, and  having  no  small  cities  within  his  domi- 
mons)  to  join  with  the  Athenians,  whom  he  trusted 
not ;  and  to  trouble  himself,  when  he  might  have 
the  friendship  of  the  Peloponnesians,  that  never 
did  him  hurt:  as  for  the  confederate  cities  to 
whom  they  promise  oligarchy,  in  that  they  them- 
selves do  put  down  the  democracy,'*  he  said,  ^'  he 
knew  full  well,  that  neither  those  which  were 
already  revolted  would  the  sooner  return  to,  nor 
those  that  remained  be  ever  the  more  conBrmed 
in  their  obedience  thereby  :  for  they  would  never 
be  so  willing  to  be  in  subjection  either  to  t/ie  few 
or  to  the  people,  as  they  would  be  to  have  their 
liberty,  which  side  soever  it  were  that  should  give 
it  them :  but  would  think,  that  even  those  which 
are  termed  the  good  mevr,  if  they  had  the  govern- 
ment, would  give  them  as  much  to  do  as  the  peo- 
ple, being  contrivers  and  authors  to  the  people  of 
doing  those  mischiefs  against  them,  out  of  which 
they  make  most  profit  unto  themselves :  and  that 
if  the  few  had  the  rule,  then  they  should  be  put  to 

1  [**  And  said  that  for  themselves    not  easy  for  the  king  (the  I'elopdii- 
they  had  especially  to  see  to  it,  that    nesians  beinji^  tScc.)  to  join"  &c.] 
there  be  no  sedition:  that  it  was        ^\KdKoh^}caya^ovz.  Seciv.40,n.] 

B  B  2 
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viii.  death  unheard,  and  more  violently  than  by  the 
TiAB  XX.  former ;  whereas  the  people  is  their  refuge,  and 
A.CJ112.     moderator  of  the  others'  insolence.   This,'*  he  said, 

Ol.92  1. 

^'  he  was  certain  that  the  cities  thought ;  in  that 
they  had  learned  the  same  by  the  actions  them- 
selves:   and  that  therefore   what  was  yet  pro- 
pounded by  Alcibiades,  he  by  no  means  approved ^" 
49.  But  those  of  the  conspiracy  there  assembled, 
not  only  approved  the  present  proposition,  but 
also  made  preparation  to  send  Pisander'  and  others 
ambassadors  to  Athens:  to  negociate  concerning 
the  reduction  of  Alcibiades,  the  dissolution  of  the 
democracy,  and  the  procuring  unto  the  Athenians 
the  friendship  of  Tissaphemes. 
TiietxeMonof       50.  Now  Phryuichus  knowing  that  an  overture 
I^TuhP  Mate,  was  to  be  made  at  Athens  for  the  restoring:  of 
biA^"*^^^"   Alcibiades,  and  that  the  Athenians  would  embrace 
it ;  and  fearing  lest  being  recalled  he  should  do 
him  a  mischief  (in  regard  he  had  spoken  against 
it)  as  one  that  would  have  hindered  the  same :  be- 
ne writes  secret  took  himsclf  to  this  course.     He  sends  secret  let- 
irttePBtoA*tTo.  ^^^g  ^Q  Astyochus,  the  Lacedaemonian  general,  who 

was  yet^  about  Miletus,  and  advertised  him  that 
Alcibiades  undid  their  affairs,  and  was  procuring 
the  friendship  of  Tissaphernes  for  the  Athenians : 
writing  in  plain  terms  the  whole  business,  and  de- 
siring to  be  excused  if  he  rendered  evil  to  his 
enemy  with   some  disadvantage  to  his  country. 


*  [*'  And  that  he  at  all  events  was  feeling  in  the  affair  of  the  Hennes- 

not  pleased  with  aught  that  Akihi-  husts.] 

ades  even  at  the  pn*sent  time  was  •  [irt  rort :  "  yet  at  the  time  1*- 

al)oiit'\]  fore  nieniioned'' :  ch.  42.    All  ibis 

-  [Peisaiidcr  had  been  one  of  the-  look  place  liefore  Uic  Pcloponnes^ 

most  arlivc  in  slirrini^  the  puldir  ians  sot  out  fur  Rh«>dcs  in  cb.  44.J 
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[styoclms  had  befure  this  laid  by  the  purpose  of  viil. 
f%'enge  against  Alcibiades,  especially  when  he  was  »»«  xx. 
ot  in  his  own  hands'.  And  going  to  him  to  Mag-  afn^. 
icsia  and  to  Tissaphenies,  related  unto  them  what  A.iv«hu..p. 

.  '  ptuchatli  him  i 

mertisement  he  had  received  from  Samos,  and  Ai«ibi«u.. 
made  himself  the  appeacher.  For  he  adhered,  as 
wan  said,  to  Tissaphernes  tor  his  private  lucre,  both 
thiit  and  in  divers  other  matters :  which  was 
)  the  cause  that  conceniing  the  pay,  when  the 
Abatement  was  made,  he  was  nut  so  stout  in  op- 
posing it  as  he  ought  to  liave  been.  Hereupon 
Alcibiades  sendeth  letters  presently  to  those  that 
were  in  office  at  Samos,  accusing  Phrynichns  of 
irhat  he  had  done,  and  requiring  to  have  him  put 

death.     Phryiiichus    perplexed  with    this  dis-  n.n..iH™. 
©very,  and  brought  into   danger  indeed,  sends  Xll',^'l^iiri 
gain  to  Astyochus,  blaming  what  was  past  as  not  ^^^"^^"'^ 
'ell  concealed  :  and  promised  now  to  be  ready  to  i''*  '™J»' 
liver  unto  him  the  whole  army  at  Samos  to  be  des- 
t)yed  :  writing  from  point  to  point,  (Samos  being 
Dwalled),  in  what  manuer  he  vtould  do  it;  and 
hyingi  that  since  his  life  was  brought  in  danger, 
vey  could  not  blame  him  though  he  did  this  or 
ny  other  thing,  rather  than  be  destroyed  by  his 
wt  deadly  enemies.    This  also  .\styochus  revealed 
nto  Alcibiades.     ol.  But  Pbryuiclms  having  bad  n» .1.^.1.'.  1^ 
notice  betimes  how  he  abused  him,  and  that  letters  .™^aI,'Zi^ 
of  this  from  Alcibiades  were  in  a  manner  come', 
^_he  anticipates  the  news  himself:    and   tells  the 
Hbmy,  tliat  whereas  Samos  was  unwalled  and  the 
^Kallevs  rid  not  all  within,  the  enemy  meant  to  come 

i 


''* [** But  AFtvwbus  wasnot  ihink-    as  beieluC>re, 
$  of  punUbintt  AlvibimlH,  fsfc-     goinff  ^e.} 
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Ol.03.1. 


and  assault  the  harbour^:  that  he  had  sure  intelfi- 
gence  hereof,  and  that  they  ought  therefore  with 
all  speed  to  raise  a  wall  about  the  city,  and  to  pat 
garrisons  into  other  places  thereabouts'.  Now 
Phrynichus  was  general  himself,  and  it  was  in  his 
own  power  to  see  it  done.  They  then  fell  to  wall- 
ing ;  whereby  Samos  (which  they  meant  to  have 
done  howsoever)  was  so  much  the  sooner  walled 
in.  Not  long  after  came  letters  from  AlcibiadeSi 
that  the  army  was  betrayed  by  Phrynichus,  and 
that  the  enemy  purposed  to  invade  the  harbour 
where  they  lay*.  But  now  they  thought  not  Ald- 
biades  worthy  to  be  believed,  but  rather  that  hav- 
ing foreseen  the  design  of  the  enemy,  he  went 
about,  out  of  malice,  to  fasten  it  upon  Phrynichus 
as  conscious  of  it  likewise.  So  that  he  did  him  no 
hurt  by  telling  it,  but  bare  witness  rather  of  that 
which  Phrynichus  had  told  them  of  before. 
Aicibia<ie>»  en.  52.  After  this  Alcibiades  endeavoured  to  incline 
^*!^|,|"^,.  and  persuade  Tissaphemes  to  the  friendship  of  the 
Drttothepartof^tlieujans.     For  though  Tissaphemes  feared  the 

the  Atbenians.  ^  * 

Peloponnesians,  because  their  fleet  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  Athenians  ;  yet  if  he  had  been 
able**,  he  had  a  good  will  to  have  been  persuaded 
by  him  ;  especially  in  his  anger  against  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians, after  the  dissension  at  Cnidus,  about 
the  league  made  by  Theramenes ;  (for  they  were 
already  fallen  out,  the  Peloponnesians  being  about 


*  [**  The  naval  camp".]  he  saw  the  difference  at  Cnidus  ikith 

'  [**  To  fortify  the  city  and  take  the  Peloponnesians  about  the  treaty 

other  precautions'\]  of  Tberanienes.  For  now  about  this 

'  ['*  Meant  to  attack  them''.]  time,  they  being  in   Rhodes,  ha<I 

^  [That  is,  to  become  a  friend  of  happened  the  quarrel,  wherein  thai 

the  Athenians. — "  especially  when  which  &c."  S«b  ch.  43.] 
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this  time  in  Rhodes).    Wherein  that  which  had      vm. 
k>een  before  spoken  by  Alcibiades,  how  that  the    \^^^^ 
[K)ming  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  to  restore  all     a.c.412. 
the  cities  to  their  liberty,  was  now  verified  by 
Liehas ;  in  that  he  said,  it  was  an  article  not  to  be 
suffered,  that  the  king  should  hold  those  cities 
which  he  and  his  ancestors  then  or  before  had 
bolden.  Alcibiades  therefore,  as  one  that  laboured 
for  no  trifle,  with  all  his  might  applied  himself  to 
Tissaphernes. 

53.  The  Athenian  ambassadors  sent  from  Samos  Pisander  getteth 
with   Pisander,  being    arrived  at    Athens,  were  be^oonti^t  wuh* 
making  their  propositions   to  the  people :    and  ^^  to^i^wm 
related  unto  them  summarily  the  points  of  their  ^^  j>^»>«»  co°>- 
business,  and  principally  this  ;  ^^  that  if  they  would  with  Aidbiade*. 
call  home  Alcibiades,  and  not  suffer  the  govern- 
ment to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  people  in  such 
manner  as  it  did,  they  might  have  the  king  for 
their  confederate,  and  get  the  victory  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians".   Now  when  many  opposed  that  point 
touching  the  democracy ;  and  the  enemies  of  Al- 
cibiades  clamoured  withal,  that  it  would   be   a 
borrible  thing  he  should  return  by  forcing  the 
governments  when  the  Eumolpidse  and  Ceryces- 

1  [^  That  he  should  return,  who  milies  besides  these  are  mentioned, 

md  violated  the  laws".]  in  which  public  rites  were  heredi- 

*  Emnolpids,  a  family  descended  tary :  as  the  Eteobutadse,  Thaulo- 

■fom    Eumolpus,   the   author   at  nidse,  &c.  Goell. — In  every  family 

ithens  of  the  Mysteries  of  Ceres,  of  the  Kerukes,  the  father  had  his 

rhis  family  had  the  chief  authority  son  solemnly  enrolled  in  the  sacred 

n  matters  that    concerned  those  order  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  his 

ites.  —  Ceryces,  heralds  in  war,  boyhood,  having  first  made  oath 

imbassadors    in    peace.      Suidas.  that  he  was  his  true  son,  to  prevent 

rhey  pronounced  all  formal  words  the  intermixture  of  any  strange 

m  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  blood.  At  Sparta,  the  sacred  order 

ind  were  a  family  descended  from  of  the  Kerukes  and  fidyupot,  cookt, 

Deryz  son  of  Mercury.    [Other  fa-  were  strictly  hereditary.  Am.] 
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VIII.      bare  witness  against  him  concerning  the  mysteries 
for  which  he  fled,  and  prohibited  his  return  mider 
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A.C412.  their  curse :  Pisander,  at  this  great  opposition  and 
querimony,  stood  out,  and  going  amongst  them  took 
out  one  by  one  those  that  were  against  it,  and  asked 
them  ;  "  whether,  now  that  the  Peloponnesians 
had  as  many  galleys  at  sea  to  oppose  them  as  they 
themselves  had,  and  confederate  cities  more  than 
they,  and  were  furnished  with  money  by  the  king 
and  Tissaphernes,  the  Athenians  being  without, 
they  had  any  other  hope  to  save  their  state  but  by 
persuading  the  king  to  come  about  to  their  side". 
And  they  that  were  asked  having  nothing  to  an- 
swer, then  in  plain  terms  he  said  unto  them: 
'*  This  you  cannot  now  obtain,  except  w^e  administer 
the  state  with  more  moderation,  and  bring  the 
power  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  that  the  king  may 
rely  upon  us.  And  we^  deliberate  at  this  time, 
not  so  much  about  the  form,  as  about  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  state ;  for  if  you  mislike  the  form*,  you 
may  change  it  again  hereafter.  And  let  us  recall 
Alcibiades,  who  is  the  only  man  that  can  bring 
this  to  pass."  The  people  hearing  of  the  oligarchy, 
took  it  very  heinously  at  first :  but  when  Pisander 
had  proved  evidently,  that  there  was  no  other  way 
of  safety,  in  the  end,  partly  for  fear  and  partly 
because  they  hoped  again  to  change  the  govern- 
ment, they  yielded  thereunto.  So  they  ordered, 
that  Pisander  and  ten  others  should  go  and  treat 
both  with  Tissaphernes  and  Alcibiades,  as  to  them 
rhrjniciiMs  ;u'    should  sccm  best.     Withal,  upon  the  accusation  of 


*  ['*Ainl  Mn/r.v.v UT (leliborale  Sec  :         "  [That  is,  "any  of  these  present 
aihl  unless  we  recair'  \'c.]  alleriilioiis**.] 


t—  '' 
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Ksander  against  Phrynichus,  they  discharged  both      viii. 
Phrynichns   and   Scironides,   his    fellow-commis-    "^^[^^ 
sioner,  of  their  command :  and  made  Diomedon     A.c.412. 
and  Leon  generals  of  the  fleet  in  their  places.   Now  der.  anadi».' 
the  cause  why  Pisander  accused  Phrynichus,  and  lomm^l 
said  he  had  betrayed  lasus  and  Amorges,  was  only 
this :  he  thought  him  a  man  unfit  for  the  business 
now  in  hand  with  Alcibiades. 

Pisander,  after  he  had  gone  about  to  all  those 
combinations  ^  (which  were  in  the  city  before,  for 
obtaining  of  places  of  judicature  and  of  command), 
exhorting  them  to  stand  together  and  advise  about 
deposing  the  democracy;  and  when  he  had  dis- 
patched the  rest  of  his  business,  so  as  there  should 
be  no  more  cause  for  him  to  stay  there  ^ :  took  sea 
with  those  other  ten  to  go  to  Tissaphernes. 

55.    Leon   and   Diomedon   arriving  the    same     a.c.4ii. 
winter  at  the  Athenian  fleet,  made  a  voyage  against  medorwar  u^ 
Rhodes  ;  and  finding  there  the  Peloponnesian  gal-  |l:^^t7^"°^ 
leys  drawn  up  to  land,  disbarked  and  overcame  in  Rhode.. 
battle  such  of  the  Rhodians  as  made  head ;  and 
then  put  to  sea  again  and  went  to  Chalce.     After 
this  they  made  sharper  war  upon  them  from  Cos^. 

^  [Iwwfioviac,  sometimes  called  owd  state.  And  accordingly  Lysan- 

Ircnpccac,  iocieties  or  clubs :  already  der , in  his  choice  of  the  30  tyrants,  is 

mentioDed  in  iii.  82.    These  were  said  to  have  been  guided  by  no  prin- 

natuially  the  resort  of  the  weaker  ciple  of  either  aristocracy  or  wealth, 

of  the  two  political  parties :  and  but  simply  by  the  clubs.] 

accordingly  the  first  trace  of  them  *  [**  And  ha^nng  arranged  other 

appears  in  the  time  of  Cimon,  when  matters  {M  roiq  vapovmv)  against 

the  aristocracy  was  on  the  decline,  the  present  democracy,  so  that  there 

Their  professed  object  was  to  give  should  be  no  longer  delay:  took 

each  other  mutual  support  in  elec-  sea"  &c.  Schol.  Goell.] 

tions  and  in  suits  in  the  courts  of  ^  [*'  And  carried   on  the  war 

law :  their  real  object,  to  overthrow  thence  (from  Chalce)  rather  than 

the  democracy,  by  the  aid,  if  need  from  Cos".  Bekk.  kc ,  fiaXkov  ^  U : 

be,  of  the  foreign  enemy,  and  at  the  vulgo  om.  f/.     It  appears  in  ch.  60, 

expense  ofthe  independence  of  their  tliat  the  Athenians  had  taken  up 


For  from  thence  they  could  better  obserf^ 
Pelopoiiiiesian  navy  wheu  it  should  put  off  1 
the  land. 
I,  In  this  while  there  arrived  at  Rhodes  Xenophon- 
[  ibompiiuntjiin.  tidfls,  a  Lacoiiiaii,  sent  out  of  Chios  from  Pedaritus, 
to  advertise  them  that  the  fortification  of  lh« 
Athenians  there  was  now  finished:  and  that  unless 
they  carae  and  relieved  them  with  their  whole  fleet, 
the  state  of  Chios  must  utterly  be  lost.  And  it 
was  resolved  to  relieve  them.  But  Pedaritus  in  the 
meantime,  with  the  whole  power  both  of  his  owa 
auxiliary  forces  and  of  the  Chians,  made  an  t 
upon  the  fortification  which  the  Athenians  I 
made  about  their  navy  :  part  wtiereof  he  won, 
had  gotten  some  galleys  that  were  drawn  a-l 
But  the  Athenians  issuing  out  upon  them,  first  p 
to  flight  the  Chians,  and  then  overcame  also  the" 
rest  of  the  army  about  Pedaritus  :  and  slew  Peda* 
ritus  himself,  and  took  many  of  the  Chians  prison- 
ers and  much  armour'.  5(i.  After  this  the  Chians 
were  besieged  both  by  sea  and  land  more  narrowly: 
and  great  tamine  was  in  the  city. 

Pisauder,  and  the  other  Athenian  ambassadors 

that  went  with  him,  when   they  came  to  Tissa- 

phernes,  began  to  confer  about  the    agreemend" 

icibiu.in.i.n.    But  Alcibiades  (for  he  was  not  sure  of  Tissapberuei 

«i  huwoni,    because  he  stood  in  fear  too  much  of  the  Pelopoi| 

^p^wi' w  "Asians,  and  had  a  purpose  besides,  as  Alcibiai 

I  At  A.hrnian.    himself  had  taught  him,  to  weaken  both  sides  f 

\  m^r™™'"™*!!.  more]),  betook  himself  to  this  shift :  that  Tiss 

I  STbZa.'tp-    pherues  should  break  off  the  treaty  by  making  to 

the  Athenians  exorbitant  demands.    And  it  seemed 


I'ir  sUitiua  at  Chnlcc.     Arnold.]     nmny  iirt]i«CliutOK,MH)l<Xlka 
'  ("  And  slew   Pctlnrilus   unci    anuuur".] 
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that  Ussaphernes  and  he  aimed  at  the  same  thing':      viii. 
llssaphemes  for  fear;  and  Alcibiades,  for  that     ,.^^ ,^' 
when  he  saw  Tissaphernes  not  desirous  to  agree,     q^'J^I' 
[though  the  offers  were  never  so  great] ,  he  was  pear  to  procicd 
unwilling  to  have  the  Athenians  think  he  could  unhand  to  ^e 
not  persuade  him  to  it,  but  rather  that  he  was  ^  """^ ''"^'• 
already  persuaded  and  willing,  and  that  the  Athen- 
ians came  not  to  him  with  sufficient  offers.     For 
Alcibiades  being  the  man  that  spake  for  Tissa- 
phernes, though  he  were  also  present,  made  unto 
them   such  excessive  demands,  that  though  the 
Athenians  should  have  yielded  to  the  greatest  part 
of  them,  yet  it  must  have  been  attributed  to  them 
that  the  treaty  went  not  on^.   For  they  demanded, 
first,  that  all  Ionia  should   be  rendered :  then 
again,  the  adjacent  islands  and  other  things:  which 
the  Athenians  stood  not  against.    In  fine,  at  the 
third  meeting,  when  he  feared  now  plainly  to  be 
found  unable  to  make  good  his  word,  he  required^ 
that  they  should  suffer  the  king  to  build  a  navy, 
and  sail  up  and  down  by  their  coast'  wheresoever 


'  [''  And  it  seems  to  me  that  this  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  to  have  been 

same  thing  was  also  the  object  of  concluded  between  the  Athenians 

Tissaphernes*'.]  and  Persia  after  Cimon's  victories, 

*  [•*  For  Alcibiades,  speaking  on  A.  C.  450 ;  whereby  it  was  provided, 
behalf  and  in  the  presence  of  Tis-  that  no  king's  ship  of  war  should 
saphemes,  made  such  excessive  de-  sail  beyond  Phaselis  and  the  Cy- 
mands,  that  the  Athenians,  though  anean  or  Chelidonian  islands.  Ar- 
conoeding  in  a  great  measure  what-  nold  seems  inclined  to  give  some 
ever  he  asked,  were  nevertheless  the  credit  to  the  treaty :  upon  which 
side  that  brake  off  the  conference".]  Haack  remarks,  that  Thucydides 

*  [Bekker,  Arnold,  Thirlwall,  makes  no  mention  of  it  in  i.  112, 
iavrovj  **  his  own",  the  king's  coast  where  he  relates  the  expedition  and 
Goellerandothers'.eavriJy,  the  coast  death  of  Cimon :  whilst  Hermann 
^  of  themselves",  that  is,  of  Persia  §  39)  contents  himself  with  refer- 
and  the  Athenians.  This  touches  ring  to  the  authorities  on  both  sides ; 
the  question  of  the  treaty  said  by  calling  it  ^  the  so-called  Cimouiau 
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yiii.      aud  with  what  number  soever  of  galieys  he  himsdlf 

TEAE  xx/    should   think   good.     Upon   this   the   Athenians 

A.C.411.     would  treat  no  longer,  esteeming  the  eouditions 

intolerable  and  that  Alcibiades  had  abased  them, 

aud  so  went  away  in  a  chafe  to  Samos. 

TiMapiHmo.         57.  Presently  after  this,  the  same  winter,  Tlssa- 

to  iheTIio'w^"  phernes  went  to  Caunus,  with  intent  both  to  bring 

"^*°*-  the  Peloponnesians  back  to  Miletus,  and  also,  (as 

soon  as  he  should  have  agreed  unto  new  articles, 

such  as  he  could  get),  to  give  the  fleet  their  pay; 

and  not  to  fall  directly  out  with  them  :  for  fear  lest 

so  many  galleys  wanting  maintenance,  should  either 

be  forced  by  the  Athenians  to  fight  and  so  be 

overcome,  or,  emptied  of  men,  the  business  might 

succeed  with  the  Athenians  according  to  their  own 

desire  without  him.     Besides  he  was  afraid*,  lest 

looking  for  maintenance  they  should  make  spoil  in 

the  continent.     In  consideration  and  foresight  of 

all  which  things,  he  desired  to  counterpoise  the 

Grecians'.    And  sending  for  the  Peloponnesians,  he 

gave  them  their  pay;  and  now  made  the  third 

league,  as  followeth  : 

Th«'t)iir<l  ]i-a<;iK'  ^  ^      le  t  t  i»  1  i»i  •  ^ 

bctwtvn  TiHsu.       08.  "  In   the   thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 


peace".  Tbirlwall  however  treats  is  supposed  to  refer  to  this  treaty  of 
it  as  ail  undoubted  fabrication.  Cimou. — **  Which  the  AtheDians 
Cioeller  observes,  that  whether  that  not  op(>osin^,  at  last  at  the  third 
story  be  true  or  not, and  supposing  meeting,  fearing  \c.,  he  required 
the  Athenians  on  this  occaision  to  \'c.  Then  indeed  the  AtheniiDS 
deliver  up  to  the  king  all  Ionia,  it  would  concede  no  more,  but  con- 
was  still  important  to  them  to  ceiving  they  were  trifled  with  aod 
restrain  him  from  menacing  the  abused  by  Alcibiades,  went  away 
islands  with  his  fleet:  for  which  \c."] 
reason  he  prefers  iavrMv,  The  pas-  *  ["  Especially  afraid".] 
sage  in  Livy,  xxxiii.  20 :  "  Nephe-  ^  ["  In  consideration  &c.,  con- 
lida,  promontorium  Cilicis,  incly-  formably  to  his  design  of  counter- 
I  um  foidere  antiquo  Atheniensium'^:  poising  the  G  rccians,  sending"  &c.] 
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Darias,  Alexippida^  being  ephor  in  Laceda?mon,      vnr. 
agreement  was  made  in  the  plain  of  Mseander,    \.^^,  ^~ 
between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates     a. c.4i i. 
on  one  part,  and  Tissaphernes  and  Hieramenes^hem^and'the 
and  the  sons  of  Phamaces  on  the  other  part,  con-  ^''^*«p*»°°«^"^ 
eeming  the  aflfairs  of  the  king,  and  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  their  confederates. 

"  That  whatsoever  country  in  Asia  belongeth  to 
the  king,  shall  be  the  king*s  still ':  and  that  con- 
cerning his  own  countries,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
king  to  do  whatsoever  he  shall  think  meet. 

"  That  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confede- 
rates shall  not  invade  any  the  territories  of  the 
king  to  harm  them ;  nor  the  king,  the  territories 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  or  their  confederates. 

*'  If  any  of  the  Lacedaemonians  or  their  confede- 
rates shall  invade  the  king's  country  to  do  it  hurt, 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  confederates  shall 
oppose  it :  and  if  any  of  the  king's  country  shall 
invade  the  Lacedaemonians  or  their  confederates  to 
do  them  hurt,  the  king  shall  oppose  it. 

"  That  Tissaphernes  shall,  according  to  the  rates 
agreed  on^,  maintain  the  present  fleet  till  the  king's 
fleet  arrive. 

'  [Hieiamenes  is  said  to  have  the  Peloponnesian  fleet.    The  rate 

married  a  sister  of  Darius.]  of  pay  specified  at  Sparta  appears, 

•  ["  That  the  king's  territory,  so  from  eh.  29,  to  have  been  a  drachtnc 
fiir  as  it  lies  in  Asia,  helongs  to  the  a  day.  But  afler  the  present  treaty 
Idng''.  Another  expression  intended  the  Peloponuesians,  it  seems,  con- 
to  erade  the  question,  what  is  or  is  tented  themselves  with  the  ordinary 
not  the  king's  territory :  see  ch.  18,  allowance:  for  Xenophon,  Hell. i. 5, 
37.]  speaks  of  a  contract  whereby  Uie 

'  [kotA  tA  XvfKUfuva:  **  accord-  king  had  engaged  to  give  half  a 

ing  to  the  original  treaty".  It  is  not  drachme  a  day.    Kreuger  supposes 

clear  whether  this  refers  to  the  rate  that  this  was  the  rate  always  im- 

of  pay,  or  only  to  the  general  under-  plied,  when  no  particular  sum  was 

t»kin;^  mentionel  in  ch.  5,  to  pay  oxpressecl.  Thirl,  ch.xxviii.] 
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VIII.  '^  That  when  the  king^s  navy  shall  be  come,  the 

LacecUemonians  and  their  confederates  shall  nuun- 
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A.C.411.  tain  their  own  navy  themselves,  if  they  please :  or 
if  they  will  have  Tissaphemes  to  maintain  it,  he 
shall  do  it ;  and  that  the  Lacedsemonians  and  their 
confederates,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  repay  Tissa- 
phemes whatsoever  money  they  shall  have  received 
of  him '. 

'^  When  the  king's  galleys  shall  be  arrived,  both 
they  and  the  galleys  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
their  confederates  shall  make  the  war  jointly, 
according  as  to  Tissaphemes  and  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians and  their  confederates  shall  seem  good :  and 
if  they  will  give  over  the  war  against  the  Athen- 
ians, they  shall  give  it  over  in  the  same  manner/' 
59.  Such  were  the  articles.  After  this  Tissa- 
phemes prepared  for  the  fetching  in  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian fleet,  according  to  the  agreement,  and  to  do 
whatsoever  else  he  had  undertaken :  desiring  to 
have  it  seen,  at  least,  that  he  went  about  it. 
ompiw  token  bv  60.  lu  thc  cud  of  this  winter,  the  Boeotians  took 
tt-Hon.  Oropus  by  treason.  It  had  in  it  a  garrison  of 
Athenians'^.  They  that  plotted  it,  were  certain 
Eretrians  and  some  of  Oropus  itself;  who  were 
then  contriving  the  revolt  of  Eubcea.  For  the 
place  being  built  to  keep  Eretria  in  subjection  ^  it 
was  impossible,  as  long  as  the  Athenians  held  it, 
but  that  it  would  much  annoy  both  Eretria  and  the 
rest  of  Euboea.     Having^  Oropus  in  their  hands 


'  [Received,  ibat  is,  after  the        '  ["  For  the  place  being  imroe- 

arrival  of  the  Icing's  fleet  Goeller,  diately  opposite  to  Eretria,  it  was 

Arnold,  Thirlwall.]  impossible  &c."] 

-  [Took  Oropus  *'  though  garri-        **  [*'  Having  then  Oropus  v^c.,tb« 

soned  by  Athenians".]  Erttrians  come  to  Rhodes'*  &c.] 
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already,  they  came  to  Rhodes  to  call  the  Pelopon-      vin. 
nesians  into  Euboea.     But  the  Peloponnesians  had    \^^^  ^^  ^ 
a  greater  inclination  to  relieve  Chios  now  dis-     a.c.4ii. 
tressed :    and  patting  to    sea,  departed  out  of 
Rhodes  with  their  whole  fleet.    When  they  were 
come  about  Triopium,  they  descried  the  Athenian 
fleet  in  the  main  sea  going  from  Chalce.    And 
neither  side  assaulting  other,  they  put  in,  the  one 
fleet  at  Samos,  the  other  at  Miletus  :  for  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians saw  they  could  not  pass   to  relieve 
Chios  without  a  battle.    Thus  ended  this  winter ; 
and  the  twentieth  year  of  this  war  written  by 
Thucydides. 

61.  The  next  summer,  in  the  beginning  of  the     yrar  xxi. 
spring,  Dercylidas  a  Spartan  was  sent  by  land  into 
Hellespont  with  a  small  army,  to  work  the  revolt 
of  Abydos,  a  colony  of  the  Milesians.     And  the  TiieChiann  fight 
Chians  at  the  same  time,  whilst  Astyochus  was  at  Ath^ia^s^nmt 
a  stand  how  to  help  them,  were  compelled  by  the  ^"k"^  ^^>«"- 
pressure  of  the  siege  to  hazard  a  battle  by  sea. 
Now  whilst  Astyochus  lay  at  Rhodes,  they  had 
received  into  the  city  of  Chios,  after  the  death  of 
Pedaritus,  one  Leon  a  Spartan,  that  came  along 
with  Antisthenes  as  a  private  soldier  ^  and  with 
him  twelve  galleys  that  lay  at  the  guard  of  Miletus, 
whereof  five  were  Thurians,  four  Syracusians,  one 
of  Ansea,  one  of  Miletus,  and  one  of  Leon's  own. 
Whereupon  the  Chians  issuing  forth  with  the  whole 

'  [**  The  Chians  had,  after  the  of  an  inferior  officer  in  the  Spartan 

death  of  Pedaritus,  received  as  com-  naval  service,  like  iTrurroXtvc :  hat 

numder  Leon,  a  Spartan  from  Mi-  this  the  scholiast  denies.    Perhaps 

letos,  who  came  with  Antisthenes  it  only  signified  one  who  sailed  with 

as  epibates^'.   The  meaning  here  of  the  admiral,  to  be  ready  for  any  spe- 

fpibates  {liu  95,  note)  is  doubtful,  cial  service  which  might  need  a  Spar- 

Krenger  suppos.^s  it  to  l)e  the  title  Uin.  Am.,  Antistlicnes,  see  ch.  39.] 
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force  of  the  city,  seized  a  certain  place  of  strength: 
and^  put  forth  thirty-six  galleys  against  thirty-tvro 
of  the  Athenians,  and  fought.  After  a  sharp  fight, 
wherein  the  Chians  and  their  associates  had  not 
the  worst,  and  when  it  began  to  be  dark,  they 
retired  again  into  the  city. 

62.  Presently  after  this,  Dercylidas  being  arrived 
now  in  Hellespont  from  Miletus  by  land,  Abydos 
revolted  to  him  and  to  Pharnabazus :  and  two  days 
after  revolted  Lampsacus.  Strombichides  having 
intelligence  of  this,  made  haste  thither  from  Chios 
with  four-and-twenty  sail  of  Athenians ;  those 
being  also  of  that  number  which  transported  his 
men  of  arms.  And  when  he  had  overcome  the 
Lampsacenes  that  came  out  against  him,  and  taken 
Lampsacus,  being  an  open  town,  at  the  first  shout 
of  their  voices,  and  made  prize  of  all  the  goods 
they  found  and  of  the  slaves,  he  placed  the  freemen 
there  again  :  and  went  against  Abydos.  But  when 
that  city  neither  yielded  nor  could  be  taken  by 
assault,  he  crossed  over  from  Abydos  to  the  oppo- 
site shore  :  and  in  Sestos,  a  city  of  Chersonesus, 
possessed  heretofore  by  the  Medes*,  he  placed  a 
garrison  for  the  custody  of  the  whole  Hellespont. 

63.  In  the  meantime  not  only  the  Chians  had 
the  sea  at  more  command,  but  Astyochus  also  and 
the  army  at  Miletus,  having  been  advertised  of 
what  passed  in  the  fight  by  sea,  and  that  Strombi- 
chides and  those  galleys  with  him  were  gone 
away,  took  heart.  And  Astyochus  going  to  Chios 
with  two  galleys,  fetched  away  the  galleys  that 


*  ["  And  at  the  same  time".]  at  tlial  memorable  time  by   tbf 

«  [Poin).  Goill.  Am.  ror»:  *^  \wh\     ^Uu\vs'(\.HU),  Vulgoi'lBtlk.irart.] 
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were  there*:  and  with  the  whole  fleet  now  together      vin. 
went  against  Samos.    But  seeing  they  of  Samos^    yeab  xxT 
by  reason  of  their  jealousy  one  towards  another,     Q^'g^^\' 
came  not  against  him,  he  went  back  again  to 
Miletus.     For  it  was  about  this  time  that  the 
democracy  was  put  down  at  Athens^ 

For  after  that  Pisander  and  his  fellow-ambassa-  The  democracy 
dors  that  had  been  with  Tissaphemes,  were  come  SI^^r^. 
to  Samos,  they  both  assured  their  afiairs  yet  better  ^^^  ^*  ^'- 
in  the  army,  and  also  provoked  the  principal  men 
of  the  Samians  to  attempt  with  them  the  erecting 
of  the  oligarchy ;  though  there  were  then  an  insur- 
rection amongst  them  against  the  oligarchy.    And  The  authon  of 
withal  the  Athenians  at  Samos,  in  a  conference  .0^6 toi^veo'^ 
amongst  themselves,  deliberated  how,  since  Alci-  ^  ^^^iJ^^ 
blades  would  not,  to  let  him  alone ;  for  indeed  they  •^**  ^^  **"' 

'  ,  1.  1  private  means  for 

thought  him  no  fit  man  to  come  mto  an  ohgarchy :  themscWes. 
but  for  themselves,  seeing  they  were  already  en- 
gaged in  the  danger,  to  take  care  both  to  keep  the 
business  from  a  relapse,  and  withal  to  sustain  the 
war,  and  to  contribute  money  and  whatsoever  else 
was  needful  with  alacrity,  out  of  their  private 
estates ;  and  no  more  to  toil  for  other  than  them- 
selves*.   64.  Having  thus  advised,  they  sent  Pisan- 


'  [Not  all  the  ships ;  for  the  Chi-  up  in  Athens  at  the  end  of  Febni- 

ana  would  not  have  parted  with  aiy  or  the  beginning  of  March. 

their  own:  it  seems  therefore  that  Goell.] 

Leon*!  squadron  only  can  be  ze-  '  ["  And  at  the  same  time  their 

tared  to.  Thirl.]  Athenian  partisans  at  Samos  consi- 

'  [^  For  about  this  time,  and  still  dered  amongst  themselves, that  they 

eailier,the  democracy  had  been  put  had  best  let  Alcibiades  alone;  since 

down  at  Athens'^  Bekk.  &c.,  Kan-  he  would  not  join  them :  (for  that 

Xikvro:  rulgo,  careXvcro. — It  was  in  he  was  no  lit  man  to  come  into  an 

the  month  of  April  that  Astyochus  oligarchy) :  and  to  depend  on  them- 

sailed  to  Samos :  and  the  govern-  selves,  being  already  engaged  Sec, 

meat  of  the  Four  Hundred  was  set  to  see  that  affairs  suffer  no  relapse, 

VOL.  IX.  C  C 
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VIII.      der  with  half  the  ambassadors  presently  home,  to 
• — '     '   follow  the  business  there ;  with  command  to  set 

TBAB  XXI. 

A.C.41I.  up  the  oligarchy  in  all  the  cities  they  were  to  touch 
at  by  the  yvaj :  the  other  half  they  sent  about  \ 
some  to  one  part  [of  the  state]  and  some  to  an- 
other. And  they  sent  away  Diotrephes  to  his 
chaise,  who  was  now  about  Chios,  chosen  to  go 
governor  of  the  cities  upon  Thrace. 
The  Atiieniaim  Hc,  whcn  hc  camc  to  Thasos,  deposed  the  people. 
S^hJ'i^^^  And  within  two  months  at  most  after  he  was  gone, 
]^J^^J^  the  Thasians  fortified  their  city :  as  needing  do 
from  them.  lougcr  an  aristocracy  with  the  Athenians^,  bat  ex- 
pecting liberty  every  day  by  the  help  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians. For  there  were  also  certain  of  them 
with  the  Peloponnesians,  driven  out  by  the  Athen- 
ians :  and  these^  practised  with  such  in  the  city  as 
were  for  their  purpose,  to  receive  galleys  into  it 
and  to  cause  it  to  revolt.  So  that  it  fell  out  for 
them  just  as  they  would  have  it :  that  that  estate 
of  theirs^  was  set  up  without  their  danger,  and  that 
the  people  was  deposed  that  would  have  withstood 
it.  Insomuch  as  at  Thasos  it  fell  out  contrary  to 
what  those  Athenians  thought,  which  erected  the 
oligarchy  :  and  so,  in  my  opinion,  it  did  in  many 
other  places  of  their  dominion.  For  the  cities 
now  grown  wise\  and  withal  resolute  in  their  pro- 
ceedings, sought  a  direct  liberty ;  and  preferred 


and  with  alacrity  to  contribute  5cc.,  '  ["  With  all  their  migfat**.] 

a»  men  toiling  no  longer  for  other  *  [^  That  the  citj  was  set  up**.] 

than  themselves."]  *  [aia^povvv^v  Xa^wrai:    **  Ur 

*  ["  To  other  subject  places".]  suming  a  sober  wary  spirit":  with 

^  [That  is,  the  aristocracy  of  Tha-  regard  to  the  means  of  effecting 

SOS  had  no  need  of  the  aristocracy  their  object    The   phrase  is  reij 

of  Athens.]  singular  and  obscure.  Thiri.] 
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not  before  it  that  outside  of  a  well-ordered  govern-      viii. 
ment,  introduced  by  the  Athenians.  ' — ' — ' 

^  •'  YEAR   XXI. 

65.  They  with  Pisander,  according  to  the  order  a.c  411. 
given  them,  entering  into  the  cities  as  they  went  Thepn>cceding 
by,  dissolved  the  democracies  :  and  having  in  some  ^tti^°u^p  th^ 
places  obtained  also  an  aid  of  men  of  arms,  they  oligarchy. 
came  to  Athens :  and  found  the  business,  for  the 
greatest  part,  disjjatched  to  their  hands  by  their 
accomplices  before  their  coming.  For  certain 
young  men  combining  themselves,  had  not  only 
murdered  Androdes  privily,  a  principal  patron  of 
the  popular  government,  and  one  that  had  his  hand 
the  fiEurthest  in  the  banishment  of  Alcibiades :  (whom 
they  slew  for  two  causes ;  for  the  sway  he  bare 
«nong8t  the  people ;  and  to  gratify  Alcibiades, 
who  they  thought  would  return  and  get  them  the 
friendship  of  Tissaphemes) :  but  had  also  made 
away  divers  men  unfit  for  their  design  in  the  same 
manner.  They  had  withal  an  oration  ready  made, 
which  they  delivered  in  public,  wherein  they  said, 
that  there  ought  none  to  receive  wages  but  such 
as  served  in  the  wars^,  nor  to  participate  of  the 
government  more  than  five  thousand ;  and  those, 
such  as  by  their  purses  an^  persons  were  best  able 
to  serve  the  commonwealth.    66.  And  this  with 


1  [M  They  openly  too  held  Ian-  the  further  innovatioD  of  paying  the 

gaage,  precoDcerted  amongst  them,  citizens  that  attended  the  assemhly 

that  none  ought  to  receive  wages,  (iii.  59,  note).    This,  together  with 

bat  snch  &€."    The  pay  of  the  the  pay  of  the  jurors  (v.  18,  note), 

mxmj  and  navy,  a  highly  necessary  magistrates,  senators  &c.,  was  now 

measure  of  Pericles  (i.  141,  note),  abolished :  which  at  once  operated 

fint  placed  arms  in  the  hands  of  to  exclude  from  the  magistracies 

waiA  as  were  necessitated  to  gain  and  judicial  offices  the  classes  with- 

theiT  daily  bread.  In  the  course  of  out  property.    The  former  however 

this  war,  either  by  Cleon  or  an  un-  was  revived  after  the  fall  of  the  30 

Imown  CalHstiaius,  was  introduced  tyrants.] 

C'C  2 
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VIII.      the  most  carried  a  good  shew  :  because  they  that 
' — ' — '   would  set  forward  the  alteration  of  the  state,  were 

TBAE  XXI.  ' 

A.C.411.  to  have  the  managiDg  of  the  sained  Yet  ibepeopk 
and  the  Council  of  the  Bean  met  still ;  but  de- 
bated nothing,  save  what  the  conspirators  thought 
fit :  nay,  all  that  spake  were  of  that  number,  and 
had  considered  before  what  they  were  to  say*.  Nor 
would  any  of  the  rest  speak  against  them,  for  fear, 
because  they  saw  the  combination  was  great :  and 
if  any  man  did,  he  was  quickly  made  away  by  one 
convenient  means  or  other ;  and  no  inquiry  made 
after  the  deed-doers,  nor  justice  prosecuted  against 
any  that  was  suspected.  But  the  people  were  so 
quiet  and  so  afraid,  that  every  man  thought  it  gain 
to  escape  violence,  though  he  said  never  a  word. 
Their  hearts  failed  them,  because  they  thought  the 
conspirators  more  indeed  than  they  were  :  and  to 
learn  their  number,  in  respect  of  the  greatness  of 
the  city  and  for  that  they  knew  not  one  another, 
they  were  unable^  For  the  same  cause  also  was 
it  impossible  for  any  man  that  was  angry  at  it,  to 
bemoan  himself,  whereby  to  be  revenged  on  them 
that  conspired'*:  for  he  must  have  told  his  mind, 
either  to  one  he  knew  not,  or  to  one  he  knew  and 
trusted  not.     For  the  populars  approached  each 

^  [**  This  was  tbrowD  out  as  a  was  considered  beforehand  bj  the 

bait  to  the  many:  for  as  for  tbe  conspirators".] 
powers  of  government,  the  authors        '  ["  And  to  find  oat  the  con^ 

oftherevolution  meant  to  keep  them  rators,  a  thing  impossible  for  the 

to  themselves".    The  400  were  all  greatness  of  the  city,  their  igoo- 

chosen  by  Pcisander  and  his  party:  ranee  of  each  other  also  put  it  oat 

the  5000  were  never  to  be  named  of  their  power".] 
at  all. — The  "  council  of  the  bean"        *  [^*  For  the  same  cause,  one  that 

was  the  senate :  chosen  by  the  bean,  was  aggrieved  could  not  even  com* 

that  is,  by  ballot]  plain  to  any  one,  thereby  to  repd 

^  [^  And  all  that  was  to  be  said,  him  that  was  plotting  against  him-1 
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Other,  every  one  with  jealousy,  as  if  they  thought 
him  of  the  plot.  For  indeed  there  were  such 
amongst  them,  as  no  man  would  have  thought 
Mould  ever  have  turned  to  the  oligarchy  :  and 
tliose  were  they  that  caused'  in  the  many  that 
ditfidence ;  and  by  strengthening  the  jealousy  of 
the  populars  one  agaiust  another,  conferred  most 
to  the  security  of  ike  few. 

67-  During  this  opportunity,  Pisander  and  they 
that  were  with  him,  coming  in  fell  in  hand  pre- 
-i-iitly  with  the  remainder  of  the  business.  And 
-ir^t  they  assembled  the  people,  and  dehvered  their 
1  >]>itiion,  for  ten  men  to  be  chosen  witli  power 
absolute  to  make  a  draught  of  laws ;  and  having 
drawn  them,  to  deliver  their  opinion  at  a  day 
appointed  before  the  people,  touching  the  best  form 
iif  government  for  the  city.  Afterwards,  when 
that  day  came,  they  summoned  the  assembly  to 
Ciilonus*-':  which  is  a  place  consecrated  to  Neptune 
without  the  city,  about  two  furlongs  off.  And 
I  hey  that  were  appointed  to  write  the  laws,  pre- 
1  nted  this,  and  only  this  ;  That  it  should  be  laic- 
■iiijor  any  Athenian  to  deliver  whatsoever  opinion 
it*' pleased ;  imposing  of  great  punishments  upon 
whosoever  should  either  accuse  any  that  so  spake 
of  violating  the  laws',  or  otherwise  do  him  hurt. 

'  ["  MmI  ofnl]  isuKed".]  was  nfterwards,  as  in  most  deuio- 

'  ["  They  rD<'l<:ised  the  assembly  tralic  statt's,   the   tbeulre,  mostly 

jt.Vc. — abaal tcDStadiaoff". — Tlic  tliat  of  tKnpyms  in  the  I'eiivus. 

"^  <lbiMi*,orfcirdRDD]ercfiiMry  po.  (Henu.  §  138),  The  pre«em  a»ciii- 

.  usnl   Ui  enclose  the  pla«e  of  biy  was  held  without  the  dty,  that 

<Tnbly  with  a  redrope.aswellio  is,bcyond  llie  influeuce  of  the  slafn 

<  luilenuu-votersasloixjnfiDetliu  and  metivui,  who  would  have  fa- 

trn  tit)  the  liusiurss  was  finishod.  voured  any  di9tiirhaiii.-e.J 

'  U.    onliiuiy  place  of  uascmhly,  '  ["  Should  eilhoT  pruMt'ulo  hy 

ri^-inally  the  Pnyx  within  lb« city,  ^(lafh  ropoi^fiwv, or  aliould  other- 


11"  Ul 
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vin.      Now  here  indeed  it  was  in  plain  terms  propoanded, 
';    '      ■    "  that  not  any  magistracy  of  the  form  before  used, 
A.ciii.     might  any  longer  be  in  force,  nor  any  fee  belong 
Tiiefiinnof'iiie  unto  it :  but  that  fivc  Prytanes  might  be  elected, 
new  oUg.rcb,',  ^^j  thcsB  fivc  choose  3  hundred,  and  every  one  of 
this  hundred   take  unto  him  three  others 
these  four  hundred  entering  into  the  council-hoi 
might  have  absolute  authority  to  govern  the  si 
as  they  thought  best,   and  to  summon  the  five 
thousand  as  oft  as  to  them  it  should  seem  good". 
ri«nd^r«prin-      G8.  Hc  that  delivered  this  opinion  was  Pisander: 
ollj^h^fc^'  "who  was  also  otherwise  openly  the  forwardest  to 
AniijihrnsTi.     put  dowu  the  dcmocracy.     But  he  tliat  contriveii 
pfOiBfeir"''   the  whole  business,  how  to  bring  it  to  this  pass, 
TbopniHor     Aud  had  long  thought  upon  it,  was  Autiphon :  a 
Annpi™-        m^Q  foe  virtue  not  Lnfertor  to  any  Athenian  of  his 
time,  and  the  ablest  of  any  man  both  to  devise 
well,  and  also  to  express  well  what  he  had  devised: 
and  though  he  came  not  into  the  assemblies  of  the 
people, nor  willingly  to  any  other  debatings,  because 
the  multitudehadhirain  jealousy  for  the  opinion  they 
had  of  the  power  of  his  eloquence;  yet  when  anymaa 
that  had  occasion  of  suit,  either  In  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice or  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  came  to  him 
for  his  counsel,  this  one  man  was  able  to  help  hiui 
most.    The  same  man,  when  afterwards  the  govern- 
ment of  THE  FOUR  HUNDRED  went  down  and  wr- 
vexed  of  the  people,  was  heard  plead  for  himsil- 
when  his  life  was  in  question  for  that  business',  \.\:< 
nirjokiiiuftu-  best  of  any  man  to  this  day.     Phrynichus  al^ 

wise  (loliiiii  burt.  Ami  thereupon  it  liiiving  cstalilished  (tlie  F'cur  Hi; 

BiisopcnlyiiroiK.uncied.lhnliinma-  drc.!)".  Tliut^didea  i»  ui<l  lo  b<f 

gislmcy"  fcc.   See  iii. 43,  note.]  Iiern  ailisciploof  Aati|iban:  a  »i|-  | 

'  ["  WbvD  uHlkd  in  queslluu  Toi'  |HiMtiuDw)iicli  Kccitia  muuicuni  J 
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shewed  himself  an  earnest  man  for  the  oligarchy,      viii. 
and  that  more  earnestly  than  any  other  ;  because 


TEAR  ZZI. 


he  feared  Alcibiades,  and  knew  him  to  be  acquainted     ^^li,"* 
With  all  his  practices  at  Samos  with  Astyochus ;  other  author  of 
and  thought  in  all  probability,  that  he  would  never  "^  ''^*^^- 
return  to  Uve  under  the  government  of  the  few. 
And  this  man,  in  any  matter  of  weight,  appeared 
the  most  sufficient  to  be  reUed  on\    Also  Thera- 
menes  the  son  of  Agnon,  an  able  man  both  for 
elocution  and  understanding,  was  another  of  the 
principal  of  those  that  overthrew  the  democracy. 

So  that  it  is  no  marvel  if  the  business  took 
effect,  being  by  many  and  wise  men  conducted, 
though  it  were  a  hard  one.  For  it  went  sore  with 
the  Athenian  people,  almost  a  hundred  years  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  tyrants,  to  be  now  deprived  of 
their  liberty  :  having  not  only  not  been  subject  to 
any,  but  also  for  the  half  of  this  time  been  inured 
to  dominion  over  others. 

69.  When  the  assembly,  after  it  had  passed  these  The  Four  hud. 
things  no  man  contradicting,  was  dissolved ;  then  lhe»/nate'3° 
afterwards  they  brought  THE  four  hundred  iiito  ^*"Jj*^J^|^^^^ 
the  council-house  in  this  manner.    The  Athenians  hundred  caiied 

fiom  the  teims  in  which  he  is  here  his  assassiDation,  ch.  92.  The  ca- 
qwken  of.  He  is  also  said  to  have  reer  of  the  person  next  named, 
been  the  first  orator  who  wrote  Theramenes,  son  of  Hagnon,  is  re- 
^eeches  for  his  clients,  or  opened  markable.  He  will  be  found  before 
a  school  of  rhetoric.  He  is  sent,  in  long  deserting  to  the  democracy. 
ch.  90,  with  Phrynichus  and  others  He  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
on  an  embassy  to  Sparta:  for  this  prosecution  ofthe  ten  generals  for  not 
he  was  tried  and  lost  his  life :  his  recovering  their  own  dead  after  their 
property  was  confiscated,  his  body  victory  at  Arginusce.  He  was  after- 
refused  burial  in  Attica,  and  his  wards  one  ofLysanders  30  tyrants: 
family  declared  an/ioi.]  and  was  finally  put  to  death  for  his 
'  \^  And  for  this  dangerous  busi-  opposition  to  the  headlong  measures 
ness,  after  that  he  entered  upon  it,  of  Critias,  the  leader  of  the  extreme 
he  appeared  the  ablest  of  all".  Sec  party  amongst  the  thirty.] 
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vin.      were  evermore  partly  on  tbe  walls,  and  paitlyat  thdr 
arms  in  the  camp,  in  r^ard  of  the  enemy  that 
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A.C.411.  lay  at  Deceleia^  Therefore  on  the  day  appointed, 
flMCoaoefl^  they  suffered  such  as  knew  not  their  intent,  to  go 
^^*^  forth  as  they  were  wont.  But  to  snch  as  were  of 
the  conspiracy,  they  quietly  gave  order  not  to  go 
to  the  camp  itself  ^  but  to  lag  behind  at  a  certain 
distance :  and  if  any  man  should  oppose  what  was 
in  doing,  to  take  arms  and  keep  them  back.  They 
to  whom  this  charge  was  given,  were  [the]  An- 
drians,  Tenians,  three  hundred  Canrstians,  and  sudi 
of  the  colony  of  iGgina  which  the  Athenians  had 
sent  thither  to  inhabit^  as  came  on  purpose  to  this 
action  with  their  own  arms.  These  things  thus 
ordered,  the  four  hundred,  with  every  man  a 
secret  dagger,  accompanied  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  young  men  of  Greece**,  whom  they  used  for 
occasions  of  shedding  of  blood,  came  in  upon  the 
CouDsellers  of  the  Bean,  as  they  sat  in  the  council- 
house,  and  commanded  them  to  take  their  salary 
and  be  gone :  which  also  they  brought  ready  with 
them,  for  the  whole  time  they  were  behind*,  and 


'  \^  The  Athenians,  in  regard  of  the  upper  hand  in  the  war,  and  re- 

the  enemy  at  Deceleia,  were  all  of  storing  (as  in  fact  they  did  at  the 

them    evermore,    some    upon  the  end  of  the  war)  the  ^gfinets  whom 

walls,  and  some  on  station  where  they    had    dispossessed    of    their 

the  arms  were  piled.    On  this  day,  estates.  Am.] 

therefore,  they  suffered**  &c.    As  *  [Supposed  to  be  called  Gre^ 

soon  as  the  assembly  was  dissolved,  Hant^  to  distinguisli  them  from  the 

those  that  were  not  in  the  conspi-  Scythians,  of  whom  the  ordinary 

racy,  were  allowed  to  disperse  as  police  of  Athens  was  composed, 

usual  after  the  parade.]  They  were  probably  members  of 

'  [*^  Not  to  go  exactly  to  the  sta-  some  of  the  arisiocratical  clubs  al- 

tion  of  the  arms'*.]  ready  noticed :  see  ch.  64.  Am.] 

'  [These  new  settlers  peculiarly  *  ['^  For  the  remainder  of  thecui- 

dreaded  the  Peloponuesians  getting  rent  year**.] 
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paid  it  to  them  as  they  went  out.     70.  And  the      vm. 
rest  of  the  citizens  mutinied  not,  but  rested  quiets    Via*  xxJ 
The  four  hundred  beins;  now  entered  into     a.c.4il 
the  council-house,  created  Prytanes  amongst  them- 
selves by  lot,  and  made  their  prayers  and  sacrifices 
to  the  gods,  all  that  we^re  before  usual  at  the 
entrance  upon  the  government.    And  afterwards 
receding  far  from  that  course  which  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  state  was  used  by  the  people, 
saving  that  for  Alcibiades  his  sake  they  recalled 
not  the  outlaws,  in  other  things  they  governed  the 
commonwealth  imperiously:    and  not  only  slew 
some,  though  not  many,  such  as  they  thought  fit 
to  be  made  away,  and  imprisoned  some,  and  con- 
fined others  to  places  abroad ;  but  also  sent  heralds 
to  A^s,  king  of  the  Lacedeemonians,  who  was  then 
at  Deceleia,  signifying  that  they  would  come  to 
composition  with  him;  and  that  now  he  might 
better  treat  with  them,  than  he  might  before  with 
the  unconstant  people.    71  •  But  he,  not  imagining  Agis^mhopethai 
that  the  city  was  yet  in  quiet  nor  willing  so  soon  ^j^^^^^^ 
to  deliver  up  their  ancient  liberty,  but  rather  that  Y"  •»««»i*  J*,  bat 
if  they  saw  him  approach  with  great  forces  they 
would  be  in  tumult,  not  yet  believing  fully  but  that 
some  stir  or  other  would  arise  amongst  them,  gave 
no  answer  at  all  to  those  that  came  from  the  four 
HUNDRED,  touching  the  composition  :  but  having 
sent  for  new  and  great  forces  out  of   Pelopon- 
nesus, came  down  himself  not  long  after,  both 
with  the  army  at  Deceleia  and  those  new  comers. 


^  I**  And  when  the  coudcU  went  mutinied  not,  but  rested  quiet:  then 
out  in  this  manner  without  opposi-  the  Four  Hundred  beings  entered 
tion,  and  the  rest  of  the  citizens    into  the  council-house  &c.'*] 
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VIII.      to  the  Athenian  walls :  hoping  that  tliejr  would 
YEMM  «t    ^^  ^^  ^^  hands  according  to  his  derire,  at  kast 
A.C.411.     the  more  easily  for  thdr  confosicMi,  or  perfaqis  at 
the  very  first  shout  of  their  voices,  in  reqpect  of 
the  tamolt  that  in  all  likelihood  was  to  hafqpen 
both  within  and  without  the  dty.    For,  as  for  the 
long  walls,  in  regard  of  the  few  defendants  likely 
to  be  found  upon  them,  he  thought  he  could  not 
foil  to  take  them^    But  when  he  came  near,  and 
the  Athenians  were  without  any  the  least  alteration 
within ;  and  had  with  their  horsemen  which  thej 
sent  out,  and  a  part  of  their  men  of  arms  and 
of  their  light-armed  and  of  their  archers,  over- 
thrown some   of  his  men  that  approached  too 
near,  and  gotten  some  arms  and  bodies  of  the 
slain  :  rectified  thus,  he  withdrew  his  army  again. 
And  himself,  and  such  as  were  with  him  before, 
stayed  in  their  places  at  Deceleia ;  but  as  for  those 
that  came  last,  after  they  had  stayed  awhile  in  the 
TiM  Four  Hnn.  country,  he  sent  them  home  again.  After  this  the 
^SlZ'toi^FOUR   HUNDRED,  notwithstanding   their  former 
cmmfmce.     repulsc,  scut  ambasssdors  unto  Agis  anew :  and  he 
now  receiving  them  better,  by  his  advice  they  sent 
ambassadors  also  to  Lacedaemon  about  an  agree- 
ment, being  desirous  of  peace. 
Theym^itosa-     72.  Thcy  Hkewisc  sent  ten  men  to  Samos,  to 
S?rll^^  to    satisfy  the  army :    and  to  tell  them,  ''  that  the 
the  army.        oHgaTchy  was  uot  sct  up  to  any  prejudice  of  the 
city  or  citizens,  but  for  the  safety  of  the  whole 

'  [^  Hoping  either    that   their  ceed,  eren  with  the  very  first  at- 

agitatioD  would  render  them  more  tack,  in  taking  the  long  walls,  in 

submissive  to  their  (the  Pelopon-  regard  of  their  deserted  state  for 

ucsians*)  purpose,  or  that  in  the  the  same  reason**.  GoeU.  Am.  r^c 

confusion  likely  to  l)c  found  both  tuv  fiaKpAv  rax^y :  vulgo  ct  BekL 

within  and  without  he  might  sue-  tuv  yap  fi,  r.] 
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State :  and  that  they  which  had  their  hands  in  it      viii. 
were  five  thousand,  and  not  four  hundred  only* ;    '     ^"^ 

'  ^      '         YEAR  XXI. 

notwithstanding  that  the  Athenians,  by  reason  of  a.c.4ii. 
warfare  and  employment  abroad,  never  assembled, 
of  how  great  consequence  soever  was  the  matter 
to  be  handled,  so  frequent  as  to  be  five  thou- 
sand there  at  once'*^  And  having  in  other  things 
instructed  them  how  to  make  the  best  of  the 
matter,  they  sent  them  away  immediately  after  the 
government  was  changed :  fearing,  as  also  it  fell 
out,  lest  the  seafaring  multitude  would  not  only 
not  continue  in  this  oligarchical  form  themselves, 
but  the  mischief  beginning  there  would  depose 
them  also. 

73.  For  in  Samos  there  was  a  commotion  about  Theoiigarcbj 
the  oligarchy  already :  and  this  that  foUoweth,  hap-  ^  by  tht'po. 
pened  about  the  same  time  that  the  four  hun-  p"**" 
DRED  were  set  up  in  Athens.    Those  Samians  that 
had  risen  ^  against  the  nobility,  and  were  of  the 
people's  side,  turning  when  Pisander  came  thither, 
at  the  persuasion  of  him  and  of  those  Athenians  in 
Samos  that  were  his  accomplices,  conspired  toge- 
ther to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  and  were  to 


^  [^^  And  that  the  goverament  assembly.    But  in  the  first  place, 

was  in  the  hands  of  5000,  and  not  that  is  not  said :  but  only  that  5000 

400  only.'*]  did  not  attend  the  assembly.    And 

'  [It  is  observed  that  this  could  next,  the  assertion  is  not  that  of 

not  be  true,  because  some  decrees,  Thucydides,but  of  Pisander  and  his 

as  ostracism  and  all  privilegia^  re-  party :  and  most  probably  an  exag- 

quired  a  majority,  or  at  all  events  geration.    Of  the  citizens  however, 

the  presence,  of  6000  citizens.    It  whose  gross  number  is  reckoned  at 

is  also  observed  that  it  does  not  about  20,000,  a  fourth  part  would 

appear  how  so  large  a  proportion  be  a  large  proportion  to  assemble  on 

of  the  citizens  could  be  absent  on  any  but  very  important  occasions.] 
foreign  service,  as  to  leave  at  home        '  [ron :  ^  at  the  time  before- 

no  more  than  5000  to  attend  the  mentioned'':  sccch.  21.] 
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viii.  have  assaulted  the  rest  as  popnlara.  And  one 
TMxu.^  Hyperbolas,  a  lewd  fellow*,  who,  not  for  any  fear 
oiuo&i'  ^^  ^^  power  or  for  any  dignity,  but  for  wiekedneas 
of  life  and  dishonour  he  did  the  city,  had  been 
banished  by  ostracism,  they  slew :  abetted  therein 
both  by  Charminus,  one  of  the  commanders,  and 
by  other  Athenians  that  were  amongst  them,  who 
had  given  them  their  faith.  And  together  with  these, 
they  committed  other  facts  of  the  same  kind :  and 
were  folly  bent  to  have  assaulted  the  popular  side. 
But  they  having  gotten  notice  thereof,  made  known 
the  design  both  to  the  generals,  Leon  and  Diome- 
don ;  (for  these  being  honoured  by  the  people, 
endured  the  oligarchy  unwillingly) ;  and  also  to 
Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus,  whereof  one  was  cap- 
tain of  a  galley,  and  the  other  captain  of  a  baud 
of  men  of  arms',  and  to  such  others  continu- 
ally as  they  thought  stood^  in  greatest  opposition 
to  the  conspirators :  and  required  of  them  that 
they  would  not  see  them  destroyed,  and  Samos 


*  \jioxBfip^v  dvOptaxov:  an  epi-  under  another  name,  petalism^  tii 
thet  implying  that  he  was  capable  Syracuse  also.  It  is  spoken  of  by 
of  any  liaseness.  He  labours  under  Aristotle  (iii.  9,  v,  8)  with  some  ap- 
tlie  charge  not  only  of  political  pro-  prolmtion,  not  only  as  a  check  on 
rtigacy,  but  of  private  dishonesty  in  the  dangerous  power  of  individoals, 
the  exercise  of  his  trade  of  a  lamp-  but  also  as  some  security  against 
maker.  Thirl,  ch.  xxxii.  There  is  a  the  people  resorting  to  more  rioleot 
tradition  that  it  was  by  an  intrigue  measures  to  rid  themselves  of  ob- 
of  Alcibiades  that  ostracism  was  noxious  persons.  He  adds  however 
applied  to  Hyperbolus,  and  that  it  that  the  people  knew  not  how  to 
answered  its  intended  purpose :  use  their  weapon :  instead  of  look- 
ostracism  was  thereby  rendered  con-  ing  to  the  common  weal,  vrotfuw*- 
temptible,  and  fell  into  disuse  runJc  ixP*^^^^^  ^^*C  ^vrpano^uii, 
(Herm.  §  164).     It  is  an  invention  iii.  9.] 

attributed  to  Cleisthenes:  it  was  ^  ['^  Captain  of  the  hoplites**.] 

afterwards  adopted  by  the  demo-  '  ["  And  to  such  others  as  they 

cracics  of  Argos  and  Mcgaia,  and  thought  stood  always''.] 
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alienated  from  the  Athenians,  by  the  only  means  of  vm. 
which  their  dominion  had  till  this  time  kept  itself  '  ' — 
in  the  state  it  is  in.  They  hearing  it,  went  to  a.c.4ii. 
the  soldiers,  and  exhorted  them  one  by  one  not  to 
suffer  it ;  especially  to  the  Paralians,  who  were  ail 
Athenians  and  freemen,  come  thither  in  the  galley 
called  Paralns,  and  had  always  before  been  enemies 
to  the  oligarchy  \  And  Leon  and  Diomedon, 
whensoever  they  went  forth  any  whither,  left  them 
certain  galleys  for  their  guard  :  so  that  when  the 
three  hundred  assaulted  them,  the  commons  of  the 
Samians,  with  the  help  of  all  these,  and  especially 
of  the  Paralians,  had  the  upperhand :  and  of  the 
three  hundred  slew  thirty.  Three  of  the  chief 
authors  they  banished :  and  burying  in  oblivion 
the  fault  of  the  rest,  governed  the  state  from  that 
time  forward  as  a  democracy. 

74.  The  Paralus,  and  in  it  Chsereas  the  son  of  The  army  •end 
Archestratus,  a  man  of  Athens,  one  that  had  been  ^fy  Ih^rMd^ 
forward  in  the  making  of  this  change,  the  Samians  ^^^^^^ . 
and   the    soldiers  dispatched  presently  away  to  not  knowing  th»t 
Athens,  to  advertise  them  of  what  was  done  :  for  yrL^h^liJ 
they  knew  not  yet,  that  the  government  was  in  the  ai^*^  ** 
hands  of  the  pour  hundred.  When  they  arrived, 
THB  FOUR  HUNDRED  castsomc  two  orthrcc  of  these 
of  the  Paralus  into  prison  :  the  rest,  after  they  had 
taken  the  galley  from  them  and  put  them  aboard 
another  military  galley,  they  commanded  to  keep 

'  [**  Especially  to  the  Paralians,  iii.  17,  note),  was  strongly  disposed 

the  crew  of  the  ship  (Paralus);  all  to  democracy :  but  the  Paralians, 

Athenians  and  freemen,  and  ever  at  receiving  higher  pay,  had  a  still 

all  times  hostile  to  oligarchy,  even  stronger  interest  than  the  rest  in 

before  its  appearance**. — The  whole  upholding  the  maritime  dominion, 

vavrtKbc  ^xXoc,  the  greater  part  of  and  therefore  also  the  democracy, 

whom  were  slaves,  (i.  141,  note;  of  Athens.] 
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VIII.      guard  about  Euboea.  But  Chsereaa,  by  some  meant 
'^Bsx"^    ^^  other  getting  presently  away,  seeing  how  things 
A.C.411.     went,  came  back  to  Samos;  and  related  to  the 
army  all  that  the  Athenians  had  done,  aggravating 
it  to  the  utmost :  as  that  they  punished  every  man 
with  stripes,  to  the  end  that  none  should  contra- 
dict the  doings  of  those  that  bore  rule ;  and  that 
their  wives  and  children  at  home  were  abused; 
and  that  they  had  an  intention  further  to  take  and 
imprison  all  that  were  of  kin  to  any  of  the  army 
which  was  not  of  their  faction,  to  the  intent  to  kill 
them  if  they  of  Samos  would  not  submit  to  their 
authority.    And  many  other  things  he  told  them, 
Theteioeney  adding  Ucs  of  his  own.      75.  When  they  heard 
JJ^^*^***^  in  ^i^jg^  jj^gy  ^^j.^  ready  at  first  to  have  fallen  upon 

the  chief  authors  of  the  oligarchy,  and  upon  such 
of  the  rest  as  were  partakers  of  it.  Yet  afterwards, 
being  hindered  by  such  as  came  between.*  and 
advised  them  not  to  overthrow  the  state,  the 
enemy  lying  so  near  with  their  galleys  to  assault 
them  ;  they  gave  it  over.  After  this,  Thrasybulns 
the  son  of  Lycus,  and  Thrasyllus,  (for  these  were 
the  principal  authors  of  the  change),  determining 
now  openly  to  reduce  the  state  at  Samos  to  a  de- 
mocracy, took  oaths  of  all  the  soldiers,  especially 
of  the  oligarchicals,  the  greatest  they  could  devise^: 
both  that  they  should  be  subject  to  the  democracy 
and  agree  together ;  and  also  that  they  should 
zealously  prosecute  the  war  against  the  Pelopon- 
nesians ;  and  withal  be  enemies  to  the  four  hun- 
dred, and  not  to  have  to  do  with  them  by  ambas- 


*  [^*  By  those  between  (the  two     the  moderate  men.  Goeller.] 
extreme  pa rticsy':  that  is  to  say,  1»y        -  [Siv  v.  18,  uoie.] 
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sadors.     The  same  oath  was  taken  by  all  the      vni. 
Samians  that  were  of  age ;  and  the  Athenian  sol-    '     "7;^^ 

C3       '  YRAB   XXI. 

diers  commnnicated  with  them  their  whole  affairs,  ac.4ii. 
together  with  whatsoever  should  succeed  of  their 
dangers  ^ :  for  whom  and  for  themselves,  they  made 
account  there  was  no  refuge  of  safety  ;  but  that  if 
either  thb  four  hundred  or  the  enemy  at  Mile- 
tus overcame  them,  they  must  needs  perish. 

76.  So  there  was  a  contention  at  this  time :  one 
side  compelling  the  city  to  a  democracy ;  the  other, 
the  army  to  an  oligarchy.     And  presently  there 
was  an  assembly  of  the  soldiers  called :  wherein 
they  deprived  the  former  commanders,  and  such 
captains  of  galleys  as  they  had  in  suspicion,  of  their 
charge ;  and  chose  others,  both  captains  of  galleys 
and  commanders,  in  their  places  ;  of  which  Thra- 
gybulus  and  Thrasyllus  were  two.    And  they  stood  nie  annj  en 
np  and  encouraged  one  another,  both  otherwise,  ^i3Se  dt/ 
and  with  this :  "  that  they  had  no  cause  to  be  ^^^^^. 
dejected  for  the  city's  revolting  from  them;  forri«»°of^*»«' 
they  at  Athens,  being  the  lesser  part,  had  forsaken 
them,  who  were  not  only  the  greater  part,  but  also 
every  way  the  better  provided^.    For  they  having 
the  whole  navy,  could  compel  the  rest  of  the  cities 
subject  unto  them  to  pay  in  their  money  as  well 
now,  as  if  they  were  to  set  out  from  Athens  itself. 
And  that  they  also  had  a  city,  namely  Samos,  no 
weak  one ;  but  even  such  a  one,  as  when  they 
were  enemies,  wanted  little  of  taking  the  dominion 
of  the  sea  from  the  Athenians.     That  the  seat  of 
the  war,  was  the  same  it  was  before^;  and  that 

'  ["Made  common  cause  with        '  ["The  better  able  to  provide 
them  as  to  the  result  of  the  present    themselves".  Goell.  Arn.] 
dangerous  crisis".]  '  ["  For  that  they  both  had  Sa- 
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VIII.      they  should  be  better  able  to  provide  themselves  of 
TK4»  m    ^^gs  necessary,  having  the  navy^  than  they  shodd 

oi^^fl^L  ^  *^**  ^^^^  ^*  home  in  the  city.  And  that  tbcy 
at  Athens  were  masters  of  the  entrance  of  Fdr»i8» 
both  formerly  by  the  favour  of  them  at  Samos' : 
and  that  now  aJso,  unless  they  restore  them  the 
government,  they  shall  again  be  brought  to  that 
pass,  that  those  at  Samos  shall  be  better  able  to 
bar  them  the  use  of  the  sea,  than  they  shall  be 
to  bar  it  them  of  Samos.  That  it  was  a  trifle  and 
worth  nothing,  which  was  conferred  to  the  over- 
coming of  the  enemy  by  the  city;  and  a  small 
matter  it  would  be  to  lose  it,  seeing  they  had  nei- 
ther any  more  silver  to  send  them,  (for  the  soldiers 
shifted  for  themselves),  nor  yet  good  direction, 
which  is  the  thing  for  which  the  city  hath  the  com- 
mand of  the  armies.  Nay,  that  in  this  point  they 
erred  which  were  at  Athens ;  in  that  they  had 
abrogated  the  laws  of  their  country :  whereas  they 
at  Samos  did  both  observe  the  same  themselves, 
and  endeavour  to  constrain  the  other  to  do  so 
likewise^.  So  that  such  of  them  in  the  camp  as 
should  give  good  council,  were  as  good  as  they  in 
the  city.  And  that  Alcibiades,  if  they  would  de- 
cree his  securitv  and  his  return,  would  with  all  his 
heart  procure  the  king  to  be  their  confederate. 

mo8  for  their  city,  Sec:  and  were  his  nine  months*  siege  of  Samos  to 

able  to  defend  themselves  from  the  Agamemnon*s  ten  years'  siege  of 

enemy  from  this  place  as  hereto-  Troy,  appears  to  have  had  a  narrow 

fore*\ — The  allusion  of  tiking  the  escape  of  coming  home  with  a  dif- 

dominion  of  the  sea  from  Athens,  is  ferent  tale.] 

to  the  events  of  i.  1 16:  where  Peri.  '  ["  Of  themselves,  stationed  as 

cles,  notwithstanding  the  honours  an  advanced  guard  at  Samos".] 

he  received  on  his  return  from  that  '  ["  And  will  endeavour  to  force 

expedition,  and  his  comparison  of  them  (the  Athenians)  to  do  so**.] 
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And  that  which  is  the  main  thing,  if  they  failed  of      vnr. 
all  other  helps,  yet  with  so  great  a  fleet  they  could 
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not  fail  of  many  places  to  retire  to,  in  which  they     a  C4ii. 
might  find  both  city  and  territory." 

n.  When  they  had  thus  debated  the  matter  in 
the  assembly  and  encouraged  one  another,  they 
made  ready,  as  at  other  times,  whatsoever  was 
necessary  for  the  war^  And  the  ten  ambassadors 
which  were  sent  to  Samos  from  the  four  hun- 
dred, hearing  of  this  by  the  way  at  Delos,  whither 
they  were  come  already,  stayed  still  there. 

78.  About  the  same  time  also,  the  soldiers  of  upoo  the  mar. 
the   Peloponnesian    fleet    at    Miletus   murmured  Jl^'i^^' 
amongst  themselves,  that  Astyochus  and  Tissa- "^'^JJ*^*^^ 
phemes  overthrew  the  state  of  their  afiairs.   Asty-  ^  offer  the 
ochus  in  refusing  to  fight ;  both  before,  when  their     *°**°* 
own  fleet  was  stronger ^  and  that  of  the  Athenians 

but  small ;  and  also  now,  whilst  they  were  said  to 
be  in  sedition,  and  their  fleet  divided ;  and  in  ex- 
pecting the  Phoenician  fleet,  in  fame,  not  in  fact  to 
come  from  Tissaphernes^:  and  Tissaphernes,  in 
that  he  not  only  brought  not  in  that  fleet  of  his, 
but  also  impaired  theirs  by  not  giving  them  their 
pay,  neither  fully  nor  continually :  and  that  they 
therefore  ought  no  longer  to  delay  time,  but  to 
hazard  battle.  This  was  urged  principally  by  the 
Sjrracusians. 

79.  Astyochus  and  the  confederates,  when  they 
heard  of  the  murmur,  and  had  in  council  resolved 
to  fight,  especially  after  they  were  informed  that 

•  [»*  They  set  themselves  also  to  yet  in  greater  strength":  greater, 

preparing  for  war  with  no   less  that  is,  than  now.] 

alacrity".]  •  ["  They  were  running  the  risk 

'  [**  Whilst  they  were  themselFes  of  perishing  by  dehiy*'.] 

VOL.  IX.  D  D 
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viii.      Samos  was  in  a  tumult :  putting  forth  with  thdr 
whole  fleet  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
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A.C.41].     twelve  sail,  with  order  given  to  the  Milesians  to 
march  by  land  to  the  same  place^  went  to  Mycale. 
wiw  nAiae  iu    But  the  Athenians,  being  come  out  from  Samos 
vnth  their  fleet  of  eighty-two  galleys,  and  riding 
now  at  Glance  of  the  territory  of  My cale,  ( [for]  in 
this  part  [toward  Mycale]  Samos  is  but  a  litde 
way  from  the  continent),  when  they  descried  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet  coming  against  them,  put  in 
again  to  Samos :  as  not  esteeming  themselves  a 
sufiicient  number,  to  hazard  their  whole  fortune 
on  the  battle.  Besides,  they  stayed  for  the  coming 
of  Strombichides  from  Hellespont  to  their  aid  (for 
they  saw  that  they  of  Miletus  had  a  desire  to  fight) 
with  those  galleys  that  went  from  Chios  against 
Aby dos ' :  for  they  had  sent  unto  him  before.    So 
these  retired  into  Samos.  And  the  Peloponnesians 
putting  in  at  Mycale,  there  encamped :  as  also  did 
the  land-forces  of  the  Milesians,  and  others  of  the 
country  thereabouts.    The  next  day,  when  they 
meant  to  have  gone  against  Samos,  they  received 
news  that  Strombichides  with  his  galleys  was  ar- 
rived out  of  Hellespont :  and  thereupon  returned 
The  Athenians  prcscutly  to  Milctus.    Thcu  thc  Athcuians  on  the 
F^Z^nl^^  other  side,  with  the  addition  of  these  galleys,  went 
•nd  they  refuse  ^^  Milctus,  bciug  uow  ouc  huudrcd  and  eight  sail, 
intending  to  fight :    but  when  nobody  came  ont 
against  them,  they  likewise  went  back  to  Samos. 
The  Peioponnes.      80.  Immediately  after  this,  the  same  summer, 
th^'ttLtC*'*  the   Peloponnesians,  who    refused   to  come  out 

'  [  For  these  galleys  see  ch.  62.    geDce  that  they  in  Miletus  were  in- 
'*  Besides,  having  previous  intelli-    tending  to  fight,  they  stayed*'  kc] 
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;aiust  the  enemy,  as  holding  themselves  with 
Itir  whole  fleet  too  weak  to  give  them  battle,  and  "" 
fcere  now  at  a  stand  how  to  get  money  for  the  ■' 
maintenance  of  so  great  a  number  of  galleys':  w»rj 
sent  Clearchus,  the  son  of  Rhamphias,  with  forty  ^ 
galleys,  according  to  the  order  at  first  from  Pelo-""''' 
pounesus*,  to  Pharnabazus.  For  not  only  Pharna- 
bazus  himself  had  sent  for,  and  promised  to  pay 
them  :  but  they  were  advertised  besides  by  am- 
bassadors, that  ByzAntium  had  a  purpose  to  revolt. 
Hereopoo  these  Peloponoesiaii  galleys  having  put 
out  into  the  main  sea,  to  the  end  that  they  might 
nut  be  seen  as  they  passed  by ;  and  tossed  with 
tempests,  part  of  them,  which  were  the  greatest 
number,  and  Clearchus  with  them,  got  into  Delos, 
and  came  afterwards  to  Miletus  again ;  but 
Clearchus  went  thence  again  into  the  Hellespont 
by  laud,  and  had  the  command  there :  and  part 
under  the  charge  of  Helixus,  a  Megarean,  which 
were  ten  sail,  went  safely  through  into  the  Helles- 
pont, and  catised  Byzantium  to  revolt.  And  after 
this,  when  they  of  Samos  heard  of  it,  they  sent 
certain  galleys  into  Hellespont  to  oppose  them, 
and  to  be  a  guard  to  the  cities  thereabouts  :  and 
there  followed  a  small  fight  between  them  of  eight 
galleys  to  eight,  before  Byzantium. 

81.  In  the  meantime,  they  that  were  in  autbo- Atai 
rily  at  Satnos,  and  especially  Thrasybulus,  who  ^ 
after  the  form  of  government  changed  was  still  of 


^V  ^Tke  Mme  ■umiiirr,  the  Fe-    Uie  eocmj,  bcin;;  at  a  lUnd  bnw 

HbfMoaMUW,     immedUtel)'    oUgt     Acc.upecialljasTissaplicniei  pxid 

ihrir  declining  to  put  to  sat.  as    badlj:  teod  ClMichus  witli  fuitj 

fatia)rii(nrtnlliei(a|>imonloa  weak    ^Ie7s"(l(c.  Goell.] 

to  atpgit  with  (he  united  tone  of       '  [See  this  order  in  chap.  a».] 

DD  a 
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viii.      the  mind  to  have  Alcibiades  recalled^  at  length  in 
' — ' — *    an  assembly  persuaded  the  soldiers  to  the  same. 

TEAR   XXL  ^     * 

A.C.411.  And  when  they  had  decreed  for  Alcibiades  both 
his  return  and  his  security,  he  went  to  Tissapbemes 
and  fetched  Alcibiades  to  Samos :  accounting  it 
their  only  means  of  safety,  to  win  Tissapbemes 
H«  murifinteth  from  thc  Pcloponncsians  to  themselves.  An  assem- 
tJS^^  bly  being  called,  Alcibiades  complained  of  and 
lamented  the  calamity  of  his  own  exile,  and  speak- 
ing much  of  the  business  of  the  state  gave  them 
no  small  hopes  of  the  future  time  :  hyperbolically 
magnifying  his  own  power  with  Tissapbemes,  to 
the  end  that  both  they  which  held  the  oligarchy  at 
home  might  the  more  fear  him,  and  so  the  conspi- 
racies' dissolve,  and  also  those  at  Samos  the  more 
honour  him  and  take  better  heart  unto  themselves; 
and  withal,  that  the  enemy  might  object  the  same 
to  the  utmost  to  Tissapbemes^  and  fall  from  their 
present  hopes.  Alcibiades  therefore,  with  the 
greatest  boast  that  could  be,  affirmed  that  Tissa- 
pbemes had  undertaken  to  him,  that  as  long  as  he 
had  anything  left,  if  he  might  but  trust  the  Athen- 
ians they  should  never  want  for  maintenance  ;  no, 
though  he  should  be  constrained^  to  make  money 
of  his  own  bed ;  and  that  he  would  fetch  the  Phce- 
nician  fleet,  now  at  Aspendus,  not  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  but  to  the  Athenians :  and  that  then  only 
he  would  rely  upon  the  Athenians,  when  Alcibiades 
Alcibiades  gene-  Called  homc  should  undertake  for  them**.  82.  Hear- 
ing this  and  much  more,  they  chose  him  presently 


nl  or  the  Athen- 
inn  wxmr. 


'  [Kwufjuxriai :  "  the  clubs".]  >  [»*  At  last  l)c  constrained".] 

•  ["  Thai  the  enemy  mi^ht  to  the  *  [**  Shonld   undertake  to  him 

utmost  he   embroiled  with  Tissa-  (Tissaphernes)".  Bekker  Srcarry: 

phemes".  Gotll.  Am.]  vulg:o,  cvroTc] 
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for  general  together  with  those  that  were  before  ;      vm. 
and  committed  unto  them  the  whole  srovernment 


^  YIAE  XXI. 

of  their  affairs.     And  now  there  was  not  a  man     a.c.4ii. 

Ol.02.  1. 

that  wonld  have  sold  his  present  hopes,  both  of 
subsisting  themselves^  and  being  revenged  of  the 
FOUR  HUNDRED,  for  any  good  in  the  world  :  and 
were  ready  even  then,  upon  those  words  of  his, 
contemning  the  enemy  there  present,  to  set  sail  for 
Peiraeus.  But  he,  though  many  pressed  it,  by  all 
means  forbade  their  going  against  Peiraeus,  being  to 
leave  their  enemies  so  near :  but  since  they  had 
chosen  him  general,  he  was,  he  said,  to  go  to  Tis- 
saphemes  first,  and  to  dispatch  such  business  with 
him  as  concerned  the  war.  And  as  soon  as  the 
assembly  brake  up,  he  took  his  journey  accord- 
ingly :  to  the  end  that  he  might  seem  to  communi- 
cate everything  with  him,  and  for  that  he  desired 
also  to  be  in  more  honour  with  him,  and  to  show 
that  he  was  general,  and  a  man  capable  to  do  him^ 
good  or  hurt.  And  it  happened  to  Alcibiades, 
that  he  awed  the  Athenians  with  Tissaphernes,  and 
Tissaphemes  with  the  Athenians. 

83.  When  the  Peloponnesians  that  were  at  Mile-  The  Peiopomw 
tas,  beard  that  Alcibiades  was  gone  home ;  whereas  L^^u""™!^. 
they  mistrusted  Tissaphernes  before,   now  they^^^^* 
much  more  accused  him^    For  it  fell  out,  that 
when  at  the  coming  of  the  Athenians  with  their 
fleet  before  Miletus   they  refused   to  give  them 
battle,  Tissaphemes  became  thereby  a  great  deal 
slacker  in  his  payment ;  and  besides  that  he  was 
hated  by  them  before  this  for  Alcibiades'  sake"*,  the 


*[*•  Of  «ari«^  themselves".]  '["Were    much    more  ill-dis- 

*  ['*  To  do  him  now  good"  &c.    posed  towards  him".  Duk.  Goell.] 
Bekkcr  &c.,  viti :  vulgo  om.]  *  ["  Became  slacker  in  his  pay- 
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VIII.      soldiers  now,  meeting  in  companies  apart,  reck- 
oned np  one  to  another  the  same  matters  which 
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A.C.411.     they  had  noted  before,  and  some  also,  men  of  value 
and  not  the  common  soldier  alone,  recounted  tlus 
withal ;  how  they  had  never  had  their  full  stipend ; 
that  the  allowance  was  but  small,  and  yet  not  con- 
tinually paid ;  and  that  unless  they  either  fought, 
or  went  to  some  other  place  where  they  might 
have  maintenance,  their  men  would  abandon  the 
fleet;    and   that   the    cause  of   all   this  was  in 
Astyochus,  who  for  private  lucre  gave  way  to  the 
Matioj  agmiust  humour  of  Tissaphemcs.    84.  Whilst  these  were 
^*'''**"*'       upon  this  consideration,  there  happened  also  a 
certain  tumult  about  Astyochus.   For  the  mariners 
of  the  Syracusians  and  Thurians,  by  how  much 
they  were  a  multitude  that  had  greater  liberty  than 
the  rest,  with  so  much  the  stouter  importunity  they 
demanded  their  pay.     And  he  not  only  gave  them 
somewhat  an  insolent  answer,  but  also  threatened 
Dorieus,  that  araonsrst  the  rest  spake  for  the  soldiers 
under  himself,  and  lift  up  his  staff  against  him. 
When  the  soldiers  saw  that,  they  took  up  a  cry  like 
seamen  indeed,  all  at  once ;   and  were  running 
upon  Astyochus  to  have  stricken  him.     But  fore- 
seeing it,  he  fled  to  an  altar ;  and  was  not  stricken, 
TheMiWmm   but  thcy  wcrc  parted  again  ^    The  Milesians  also 

take  in  tlie  furt 

ments:  and  added  to  the  hatred  not,like  that  of  the  Athenians  and  P^- 
they  bore  him  oven  before  this  on  loponnesians,  manned  with  slaves, 
account  of  Alcibiades.  And  the  — "  And  he  not  only  gave  them  a 
soldiers  meetinp:  &c."]  somewhat  insolent  answer  and  used 
*  ["  For  the  multitude  (the  ma-  threats,  but  against  Dorieus,  as  he 
riners)  of  the  Syracusans  and  Thu-  spake  in  behalf  of  his  men,  he  lifted 
rians,  being  for  the  most  part  free-  up  his  staff."  The  custom  of  car- 
men, therefore  with  the  stoutest  rying  sticks  was  common  to  the 
importunity  lS:c/'    Their  navy  was  Spartans  with  the  Dorians  of  lower 
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took  in  a  certain  fort  in  Miletus,  built  by  Tissa-      vm. 
phemes,  having  privily  assaulted  it ;  and  cast  out 
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the  garrison  that  was  within  it.  These  things  ac.4ii. 
were  by  the  rest  of  the  confederates,  and  especially  madeintheirdtj 
by  the  Syracosians^  well  approved  of :  but  Lichas  ^y^»«*p^*™^ 
liked  them  not ;  saying,  it  behoved  the  Milesians, 
and  the  rest  dwelling  within  the  king's  dominion, 
to  have  obeyed  Tissaphemes  in  all  moderate  things, 
and  till  such  time  as  the  war  should  have  been  well 
dispatched  to  have  courted  him.  And  the  Mile- 
sians, for  this  and  other  things  of  this  kind,  were 
offended  with  Lichas:  and  afterwards  when  he 
died  of  sickness,  would  not  permit  him  to  be  buried 
in  that  place  where  the  Lacedsemonians  then  pre- 
sent would  have  had  him. 

85.  Whilst  they  were  quarrelling^  about  their  Mmdarus  sue- 
bnsiness  with  Astyochus  and  Tissaphemes,  Min- ^'t|ij^^*^ 
dams  Cometh  in   from  Lacedaemon  to  succeed  ^'^^^^ ''',*'l' 

armj,  and  Astj* 

Astyochus  in  his  charge  of  the  fleet:  and  as  soonocbusgoeth 
as  he  had  taken  the  command  upon  him,  Astyochus 
departed.  But  with  him  Tissaphemes  sent^  a 
Carian,  named  Gauleites,  one  that  spake  both  the 
languages,  both  to  accuse  the  Milesians  about  the 
fort,  and  also  to  make  an  apology  for  himself: 
knowing  that  the  Milesians  went  principally  to 
exclaim  upon  him ;   and  that  Hermocrates  went 


Italy.   MueU.  ir.  2.    See  Herod.  ^  [''  In  this  sort''.] 

iii.  137,  where  the  Crotonians  attack  ^  [*'  Sent  as  ambassador".    The 

roZn  (TKvrdXoMn  the  Persians  laying  Carians  generally  understood  Greek, 

hands  on  Democedes. — **  When  the  and  also  acted  as  interpreters  to  tlie 

multitude  of  the  soldiers  saw  it,  Persians.    Mardonius  sends  a  Ca- 

they  as  well  indeed  as  the  sailors  rian    to   consult   the   oracles   of 

laisod  a  ciy  and  ran  upon  Asty-  Greece :  and  Cyrus  has  Carian  in- 

ochus  &c:— he  was  not  however  terpreters  at  his  court  See  Valck- 

stricken  indeed,  but  Ace.**]  enaer  ad  Herod,  viii.  133.  Goell.] 
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VIII.      with  them,  and  would  bewray  how  Tissaphernes 
^ — ^ — '    undid  the  business  of  the  Peloponnesiaiis  with 
A.C.411.'    Alcibiades,  and  dealt  on  both  hands.     For  he  was 
continually  at  enmity  with  him  about  the  payment 
of  the  soldiers'  wages  :  and  in  the  end,  when  Her- 
mocrates  was  banished  from  Syracuse,  and  other 
commanders  of  the  Syracusian  fleet,  namely,  Pota- 
mis,  Myscon,  and  Demarchus,  were   arrived  at 
Miletus,  Tissaphernes  lay  more  heavy  upon  him 
being  an  outlaw,  than  before:    and  accused  him 
amongst   other  things,  that  he   had   asked  him 
money,  and  because  he  could  not  have  it  became 
his  enemy.     So  Astyochus  and  Hermocrates  and 
the  Milesians  went  their  way  to  Lacedsemon. 
Theambiwa.        Alcibiadcs  by  this  time  was  come  back  from 
Y^xx^J^^x^  Tissaphernes  to  Samos.     86.  And  those  ambassa- 
toexciiM  the     (Jqi-s  of  THE  FOUR  HUNDRED,  which  had  bccu  sent 

cuange  at  Athens  i  •     i»  i  /.  rM 

out  before*  to  mollify  and  to  inform  those  of  Saraos, 
came  from  Delos  now,  whilst  Alcibiades  was  pre- 
sent. An  assembly  being  called,  they  were  oflering 
to  speak.  But  the  soldiers  at  first  would  not  hear 
them  ;  but  cried  out  to  have  them  put  to  death,  for 
that  they  had  deposed  the  people :  yet  afterwards 
with  much  ado  they  were  calmed,  and  gave  them 
hearing.  They  declared,  "  that  the  change  had 
been  made  for  the  preservation  of  the  city,  not  to 
destroy  it,  nor  to  deliver  it  to  the  enemy ;  for  they 
could  have  done  that  before  now,  when  the  enemy 
during  their  government  assaulted  it*:  that  every 
one  of  THE  FIVE  THOUSAND  was  to  participate  of 
the  government  in  their  turns'*:  and  their  friends 


>  \Tm  :  see  ch.  72,  77.]  ^  |-«  7],.^  ^  should  in  thrirtun 

-  [The  asstiiilt  hy  Ajfis  in  ch.  7 1 .]     partake  (or  W)  of  the  6000".  Am  ] 
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were  not,  as  Chsereas  had  laid  to  their  charge,      viii. 
abused ;  nor  had  any  wrong  at  all,  but  remained    Year  xxi. 
every  one  quietly  upon  his  own."    Though  they     a.cjii. 
delivered  this  and  much  more,  yet  the  soldiers 
believed  them  not\  but  raged  still ;  and  declared 
their  opinions,  some  in  one  sort  some  in  another, 
most  agreeing  in  this  to  go  against  Peiraeus.    And  Aiciwades 
now  Alcibiades  appeared  to  be  the  first  and  prin-  X^cnian  tute. 
cipal  man  in  doing  service  to  the  commonwealth*. 
For  when  the  Athenians  at  Samos  were  carried 
headlong  to  invade  themselves :    in  which   case 
most  manifestly  the  enemy  had  presently  possessed 
himself  of  Ionia  and  Hellespont :  [it  was  thought 
that]  he  was  the  man  that  kept  them  from  it. 
Nor  was  there  any  man  at  that  time  able  to  have 
held  in  the  multitude,  but  himself.    He  both  made 
them  to  desist  from  the  voyage,  and  rated  off  from 
the  ambassadors  those  that  were  in  their  own  par- 
ticular incensed  against  them.  Whom  also  he  sent 
away,  giving  them  their  answer  himself:  "That 
he   opposed   not  the   government  of  the    five 
THOUSAND,  but  willed  them  to  remove  the  four 
HUNDRED,  and  to  establish  the  council  that  was 
before  of  five  hundred :  that  if  they  had  frugally 
cut  oflf  any  expense,  so  that  such  as  were  employed 
in  the  wars  might  be  the  better  maintained,  he  did 
much  commend  them  for  it."     And  withal  he  ex- 
horted them  to  stand  out,  and  give  no  ground  to 
their  enemies :  for  that  as  long  as  the  city  held 
out,  there  was  great  hope  for  them  to  compound^; 


*  ]"  Gave  heed  to  them  none  the  state  inferior  to  no  man".  Goell.] 

more".!  '  ["  There  was  jfreat  hope  thry 

'  [*'  Appeared  then  for  the  first  might  also  compose  their  own  dif- 

time  to  have  done  service  to  the  ferences'*.] 
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but  if  either  part  miscarry  once,  either  this  at 
Samos  or  the  other  at  Athens,  there  would  none 
be  left  for  the  enemy  to  compound  withal^ 

There  chanced  to  be  present  also  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  Aleves,  sent  unto  the  popular  faction 
of  the  Athenians  in  Samos,  to  assist  them.  These 
Alcibiades  commended,  and  appointed  to  be  ready 
when  they  should  be  called  for :  and  so  dismissed 
them.  These  Aleves  came  in  with  those  of  the 
Paralus,  that  had  been  bestowed  formerly'  in  the 
military  galley  by  thb  four  hundred,  to  go 
about  Eubcea,  and  to  convoy  Lsespodias,  Aristo- 
phon,  and  Melesias,  ambassadors  from  the  four 
HUNDRED,  to  Laccdsemon.  These  as  they  sailed 
by  Argos,  seized  on  the  ambassadors',  and  delivered 
them  as  principal  men  in  deposing  of  the  people 
to  the  Argives :  and  returned  no  more  to  Athens, 
but  came  with  the  galley  they  then  were  in  to 
Samos,  and  brought  with  them  these  ambassadors 
from  the  Argives. 

87*  The  same  summer,  Tissaphemes,  at  the 
FWuiciln*fleet  timc'*  that  the  Peloponnesians  were  offended  with 
•t  AnpeuduH.     jj- jj^  most,  both  for  the  going  home  of  Alcibiades 

and  divers  other  things,  as  now  manifestly  Atticiz- 
ing,  with  purpose,  as  indeed  it  seemed,  to  clear 
himself  to  them  concerning  his  accusations,  made 
ready  for  his  journey  to  Aspendus  for  the  Phoeni- 


Tiuaphemes 


*  ["  Even  when  their  differences 
shall  l>c  composed,  there  will  no 
longer  be  any  hope":  tliat  is,  recon- 
ciliation will  come  too  late.] 

•  [run :  see  ch.  74.] 

'  ["  About  Euboea.  And  as  they 
{the  Paralians)  were  carryinn^  the 
Athenian  ambassadors  sent  bv  the 


400  to  Lacedsemon,  Licspodias  ^c, 
as  they  sailed  by  Argos  they  laid 
hands  on  tlic  amliassadors,  and" 
fiC.  Vulgo,  oc  liTfi^i/  iyivovTo: 
Bekker  &c.,  cm.  oi.] 

*  ["  Tissaphemes  about  this  time 
of  the  same  summer,  when  the  Pe- 
loponnesians &€."] 
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cian  fleet,  and  willed  Lichas  to  go  along  with  him :      vm. 
saying  that  he  would  substitute  Tamos  his  deputy    •^^^^'^^~* 
lieutenant  over  the  army,  to  pay  the  fleet  ^  whilst     a.c.4ii. 
himself  was  absent. 

This  matter  is  diversly  reported :  and  it  is  hard  coDjectam  of 
to  know  with  what  purpose  he  went  to  Aspendus,  ^^^  "'^  ^ 
and  yet  brought  not  the  fleet  away  with  him.  For 
it  is  known  that  one  hundred  and  forty- seven  sail 
of  Phoenicians  were  come  forward  as  far  as  Aspen- 
dus :  but  why  they  came  not  through,  the  conjec- 
tures are  various.  Some  think  it  was  upon  design 
(as  he  formerly^  intended)  to  wear  out  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  forces :  for  which  cause  also  Tamos, 
who  had  that  charge,  made  no  better,  but  rather 
worse  payment  than  himself.  Others,  that  having 
brought  the  Phoenicians  as  far  as  Aspendus,  he 
might  dismiss  them  for  money :  for  he  never  meant 
to  use  their  service'.  Some  again  said,  it  was 
because  they  exclaimed  so  against  it  at  Lacedse- 
mon :  and  that  it  might  not  be  said  he  abused  them, 
but  that  he  went  openly  to  a  fleet  really  set  out. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  most  clear  that  it  The  opinion  of 
was  to  the  end  to  consume  and  to  balance  the  ^  ^  *"^"'' 
Grecians,  that  he  brought  not  those  galleys  in : 
consuming  them,  in  that  he  went  thither  and  de- 
layed the  time ;  and  equalizing  them,  in  that 
bringing  them  to  neither  he  made  neither  party 
the  stronger.  For  if  he  had  had  a  mind  to  end  the 
war,  it  is  manifest  he  mi^ht  have  been  sure  to  have 
done  it.  For  if  he  had  brought  them  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  in  all  reason  he  had  given  them 

'  [**  His  deputy  to  pay  the  anny        •  ["  For  in  no  case  (whether  he 
so  long  as  8cc."]  got  money  or  not)  did  he  mean  to 

'  [•*  Actually  did  intend".]  use  their  service."  Goell.] 
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TTTi.      the  victory,  who  had  a  navy  already'  rather  equal 
,r^..«V    than  inferior  to  that  of  their  enemies.    But  that 
A.C.4I1.     which   hurt  them  most',  was  the    pretence  he 
"^  "^       alleged  for  not  bringing  the  fleet  in.    For  he  said, 
they  were  not  so  many  sail  as  the  king  had  or- 
dained to  be  gotten  together.     But  sure  he  migbt 
have  ingratiated  himself  more  in  this  business,  by 
dispatching  it  with  less  of  the   king^s   money, 
than  by  spending  more'.     But  whatsoever  was  his 
purpose,  Tissaphemes  went  to  Aspendus  and  was 
with  the  Phoenicians :  and  by  his  own  appoint- 
ment the  Peloponnesians  sent  Philip,  a  Lacedae- 
monian, with  him  with  two  galleys,  as  to  take 
charge  of  the  fleet. 
Aicibimir..  88.  Alcibiades,  when  he  heard  that  Tissaphernes 

T^phtriu^  was  gone  to  Aspendus,  goes  after  him  with  thirteen 
brinionZfieet.  g^lleys,  promising  to  those  at  Samos  a  safe  and 
g.ieth  aner  jiiiii,  frreat  benefit ;  which  was,  that  he  would  either 

ti>  make  the  Pe* 

]ap<mnostiins  brfng  those  Phoeniciau  galleys  to  the  service  of  the 
Ittnuj^^for  Athenians,  or  at  least  binder  their  coming  to  the 
AUiJi"fiii!!'like8  Peloponnesians  :  knowing,  as  is  likely,  the  mind  of 
Tissaphemes  by  long  acquaintance,  that  he  meant 
not  to  bring  them  on,  and  desiring,  as  much  as  he 
could,  to  procure  him  the  ill  will  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians for  the  friendship  shown  to  himself  and  to 
the  Athenians,  that  he  might  thereby  the  better  en- 
gage him  to  take  their  part.  So  he  presently  put 
to  sea,  holding  his  course  for  Phaselis  and  Caunus 
upwards  \ 


*  ["  Who  indeed,  even  as  it  was,  '  ['*  By  not  spcndiuj:^  much  of 
were  lyiiij;  op]>osite  to  the  Athenians  the  king's  money,  and  by  eflfectiop 
witli  a  na\y  rather  equal"  Sec.]  the  same  matters  with  li-ss".] 

*  [**  But  what  Itturiiyed  him  *  [That  is,  towards  the  centre  of 
most".    Duller  SkC.,rar:T^(>5^.]  the  Pcrsiiin  government  Arn] 
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'  89.  The  nmbassadors  of  tub  four  hundrbd      viit. 

leing  lettinipil  from  Samos  to  Atheus,  and  haviug    ',7^,  .".T' 
related  what  they  had  in  rharge  from  Alcibiades  :      ac  iii. 
how  that  he  exhorted  them  to  hohl  out,  and  not  s.ji.i.,n « 
give  ground  to  the  enemy  ;  and  that  he  had  great  ;*^Xi.lJrQ"'iii 
houpg  to  reconcile  them  to  the  armv.  and  to  over- ''''''"'^'''""""'' 
come  the  Pelopomiesians :  whereas  many  of  the 
sharers   in   the   oligarchy  were  formerly  discon- 
tented, and  would  gladly,  if  they  conhl  have  done 
it  safely,  have  quitted  the  business,  they  were  now 
a  great  deal  more  confirmed  in  that  mind.     And 
already  they  had  their  meetings  apart.,  and  did  cast 
aspersions  on  the  goverment  ;  and  had  for  their 
ringleaders  some  of  the  beads  of  the  oli^archicaU 
and  such  as  bare  office  amongst  them,  as  Thera- 
raenes  the  son  of  Agnon,  and  .^ristocrates  the  son 
of  Scellius,  and  others,  who  though  they  were  par- 
takers with  the  foremost  in  the  affairs  of  state,  yet 
feared,  as  they  said,  .Mcibiades  and  the  army  at 
Samos  ;  and  joined  in  the  sending  of  ambassadors 
to  Lacfdiemoii,  because  they  were  loth,  by  singling 
themselves  from  the  greater  number,  to  hurt  the 
state,  not  that  they  dismissed  the  state  into  the 
hands  of  a  very  few:  but  said,  that  the   five 
TnousAND  ought  ill  fact  to  be  assigned,  and  not 
in  voice  only,  and  the  government  to  be  reduced 
to  a  greater  equality.     And  this  was  indeed  the 
form  pretended  in  words  byTHE  four  hundred. 
But  the  most  of  them,  through  private  ambition,  Ami.iLi.ii.nfm, 
fell  upon  that,  by  which  an  oligarchy  made  out  of  ^'*"J',"iJ^ 
a  democracy  is  chiefly  overthrown'.    For  at  once ->'""""■ 


■lo.ani)  sUitr,  but  licinf;  in  rml  feur  ot  ibe 
rf-i  villi  Rrmj'  at  Kiiiiio*  ■ud  Alcibiniks.  ■ml 
■  uf  Hic    uf  llw  umUusulon  sent  to  VmctiaS' 
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VIII.      they  claimed  every  one,  not  to  be  eqoal,  but  to  be 
far  the  chief.     Whereas  in  a  democracy,  when 


TIUB  XXI. 


A.C.41I.  election  is  made,  because  a  man  is  not  overcome 
timm*uitiMir  by  his  equals,  he  can  better  brook  it^  But  the 
^vM^  It  gj.gat  power  of  Alcibiades  at  Samos,  and  the  opinion 
they  had  that  the  oligarchy  was  not  like  to  last, 
was  it  that  most  evidently  encouraged  them :  and 
thereupon  they  every  one  contended  who  should 
most  eminently  become  the  patron  of  the  people. 

90.  But  those  of  the  four  hundred  that 
were  most  opposite  to  such  a  form  of  government, 
and  the  principal  of  them  ;  both  Phrynichus,  who 
had  been  general  at  Samos  and  was  ever  since^  at 
difference  with  Alcibiades ;  and  Aristarchus,  a  man 
that  had  been  an  adversary  to  the  people  both  in 
the  greatest  manner  and  for  the  longest  time ;  and 
Pisander  and  Antiphon,  and  others  of  the  greatest 
power,  not  only  formerly,  as  soon  as  they  entered 
into  authority,  and  afterwards  when  the  state  at 
Samos  revolted  to  the  people,  sent  ambassadors  to 
Lacedsemon  and  bestirred  themselves  for  the  oli- 
The  oiigarchais  garchy^  aud  built  a  wall  in  the  place  called  Eetio- 

mon,  lest  without  the  authority  of  ambassadors  sent  to  Lacedsmon 

the  majority  (of  the  oli^rchy)  they  had  some  secret  instructions  from 

should  do  the  state  some  mischief,  the  small  minoritywho  had  assumed 

avowed  frankly,  not  indeed  that  all  the  powers  of  government,  to 

they  were  desirous  of  ridding  them-  concert  measures  for  betraying  the 

selves  of  the  domination  of  a  nar-  city  into  the  enemy^s  hand.   Thirl. 

row  oligarchy,  but  that  the  5000  ch.  xxviii.] 

ought  to  be  constituted  in  reality  *  ['^  A  man  more  easily  brooks 

and  not  in  name  only,  and  a  more  want  of  success,  as  being  the  result 

equal  poUteia  established.     Such  of  inferior  deserts".  Goell.] 

was  their  political  pretence  in  words.  *  [rdrt :  ^  who  was  at  differeDce 

But  the  most  of  them  through  pri-  &c.  at  the  time  of  his  command  at 

vate  ambition  were    intent  upon  Samos*'.] 

that,  by  which"  &c.  Goell.— They  »  ["  For  peace".  Bekk.  &c.,n^ 

feared,  or  affected  to  fear,  that  the  bficXoyiav :  vulgo,  ri}y  iXtjappop.] 
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neia:    but  much   more    afterwards,  when  their      vm. 
ambassadors  were  come  from  Samos,  and  that    -     '     ^ 

'  YEAR  XXT. 

they  saw  not  only  the  populars,  but  also  some  a.c.4ii. 
others  of  their  own  party  thought  trusty  before,  to  fortifjthe'uMiatti 
be  now  changed.  And  to  Lacedaemon  they  sent  p^^^^"^  "*' 
Antiphon  and  Phrynichus  with  ten  others  with  all 
possible  speed,  as  fearing  their  adversaries'  both 
at  home  and  at  Samos,  with  commission  to  make 
a  peace  with  the  Lacedaemonians  on  any  tolerable 
conditions,  whatsoever  or  howsoever :  and  in  this 
time  went  on  with  the  building  of  the  wall  in 
Eetioneia  with  greater  diligence  than  before.  The 
scope  they  had  in  this  wall,  as  it  was  given  out  by 
Theramenes^  [the  son  of  Agnon] ,  was  not  so  much 
to  keep  out  those  of  Samos,  in  case  they  should 
attempt  by  force  to  enter  into  Peirseus,  as  at  their 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  let  in  both  the  galleys  and 
the  land-forces  of  the  enemies.  For  this  Eetioneia 
is  the  pier^  of  the  Peirseus,  close  unto  which  is  the 
mouth  of  the  haven.  And  therefore  they  built 
this  wall  so  to  another  wall  that  was  built  before 
to  the  continent,  that  a  few  men  lying  within  it 
might  command  the  entrance.    For  the  end  of 


^  l^  The  state  of  affairs*'.]  the  point  where  the  mole  touched 

*  [^  And  those  with  him".]  the  ordinary  line  of  coast,  intended 

*  [**  Is  a  pier  &c." — The  city  to  cover  the  place  from  an  enemy 
walls  being  carried  down  to  either  attacking  from  without  The  "  new 
side  of  the  harbour's  mouth,  were  wall*'  was  to  secure  their  fort  on 
prolonged  thence  across  the  mouth  the  mole  from  an  attack  from  Pei- 
npoD  moles,  until  a  passage  only  neus  or  the  interior  of  the  harbour, 
was  left  in  the  middle  for  two  or  And  the  object  was  to  isolate  Eetio- 
tfaiee  triremes  abreast  between  two  neia  like  a  castle,  cut  off  from  the 
towers,  the  opening  of  which  might  harbour  by  the  new  wall,  as  it  was 
be  farther  secured  by  a  chain,  from  the  country  on  the  outside  by 
Leake's  Topography  of  Athens. —  the  old  wall.  The  city  might  now  at 
The  "old  wall"  ran  inland  from  any  Umebe  reduced  by  famine.  Ar.] 
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each  wall  was  brought  to  the  tower  upon  the 
[very]  mouth  of  the  haven  \  as  well  of  the  old 
wall  towards  the  continent  as  of  the  new  whid| 
was  built  within  it  to  the  water.  They  built  also 
an  open  ground-gallery,  an  exceeding  great  one 
and  close  to  their  new  wall  within  Peiraeus :  and 
were  masters  of  it,  and  constrained  all  men  as 
well  to  bring  thither  their  com  which  they  had 
already  come  in,  as  to  unload^  there  whatsoever 
should  come  in  afterward ;  and  to  take  and  sell  it 
from  thence. 

9 1 .  These  things  Theramenes  murmured  at  long 
before  :  and  when  the  ambassadors  returned  from 
Lacedsemon  without  compounding  for  them  all  iu 
general,  he  gave  out  that  this  wall  would  eudaDg:er 
the  undoing  of  the  city.  For  at  this  very  instant 
there  happened  to  be  riding  on  the  coast  of  Laco- 
nia  forty-two  galleys,  amongst  which  were  some 
of  Tarentum,  some  of  Locri,  some  Italians,  and 
some  Sicilians** ;  set  out  from  Peloponnesus  at  the 
instance  of  the  Euboeans,  bound  for  Eubcea  and 
commanded  by  Hegesandridas  the  son  of  Hege- 
sander,  a  Spartan.  And  these  Theramenes  said 
were  coming,  not  so  much  towards  Euboea,  as 
towards  those  that  fortified  in  Eetioneia  :  and  that 
if  they  were  not  looked  to,  they  would  surprise 
the  city"*.      Now  some   matter   might    indeed  be 


*  ["  Which  was  narrow".! 

'  \ilakpCi<fBau  Locus  Athcnis 
erat  l^ai^aq  dictus :  quod  illic 
exemtas  uanhus  aut  curribus  sar- 
cinas  sepuuerciit  Hudson.] 

'  \^  All  this  then  was  denounced 
by  Theramenes  both  long  before, 
and  again  when  the  ambassadors 


returned  &e.:  saying,  that  this  wall 
would  endanger  Ace." — ^  Riding  at 
Las  in  Ijaconia'* — ^*  some  from  Ta- 
rentum and  Locri,  Italiots  and 
Sikeliots^\ 

^  [*'  If  they  were  not  looked  to, 
they  (in  the  city)  would  be  destiuyed 
ere  they  were  ai!i"are".j 
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gathered  also  from  those  that  were  accused :  so      vm. 
that  it  was  not  a  mere  slander.    For  their  prin-    ' — ' — ^ 

*  TIAB  XXI. 

cipal   design  was,   to  retain  the  oligarchy  with     a.c.4ii. 
dominion   over  their  confederates:    but  if  they  The  Mi>pe'of  the 
failed  of  that,  yet  being  masters  of  the  galleys  and  *>"8"*^^«i»- 
of  the  fortification,  to  have  subsisted  free  them- 
selves :  if  barred  of  that,  then  rather  than  to  be 
the  only  men  to  sufi^er  death  under  the  restored 
democracy,  to  let  in  the  enemy ;  and  without  either 
navy  or  fortification  to  have  let  what  would  have 
become  of  the  city,  and  to  have  compounded  for  the 
safety  of  their  own  persons  \     92.  Therefore  they 
went  diligently  on  with  the  fortification,  wherein 
were  wickets  and  entries  and  backways  for  the 
enemy :  and  desired  to  have  it  6nished  in  time. 
And  though  these  things  were  spoken  but  amongst  Phrynichus 
a  few  before  and  in  secret,  yet  when  Phrynichus,  ""'^^"^ 
after  his  return  from  his  Lacedaemonian  ambas- 
sage,    was    by    a    certain   watchman^    wounded 
treacherously  in  the  market-place  when  it  was 
fall,  as  he  went  from  the  council-house,  and  not 
far  from  it  fell  instantly  dead,  and  the  murtherer 
gone ;  and  that  one  of  his  complices,  an  Argive, 
taken  by  the  four  hundred  and  put  to  the 
torture,  would  confess  no  man  of  those  named  to 
him,  nor  anything  else  saving  this,  that  many  men 
used  to  assemble  at  the  house  of  the  captain  of 

*  r*^  To  let  in  the  enemy,  and  would  confess  the  name  of  no  one 

compound  for  the  city,  to  do  as  it  as  the  insti^tor,  nor  aui;ht  else 

mif^ht  without  walls  or  ships,  so  save  this  (Sec.'*    By  the  Peripolarch, 

that  they  at  least  might  have  secu-  Goeller  understands,  not  the  '*  cap- 

rity  for  their  own  persons".  Goell.]  tain  of  the  watch  **,  but  the  prefect 

«  [**  By  one  of  the  peripoli ; —  of  the  ephehi,  that  is,  of  tlie  peri- 

and  the  murderer  escaped,  but  his  poli :  though  the  name  peripolarch 

accomplice,  an  Argive,  taken  &c.,  belonged  equally  to  both.] 

VOL.  IX.  E  E 
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viii.      the  watch  and  at  other  houses :  then  at  length, 

' — '-^   because  this  accident  bred  no  alteration,  Thera- 

A.C.411.     menes  and  Aristocrates,  and  as  many  other,  either 

Tb2^^^'    of  THE  FOUR  HUNDRED  or  out  of  that  number,  as 

^twd^  were  of  the  same  faction,  proceeded  more  boldly 

■gdort  tbe  mt  |;q  assault  the  government.    For  now  also  the  fleet 

of  the  Foar  ^ 

HondKd.       being  come  about  from  Laconia  ,  and  lying  upon 
the  coast  of  Epidaurus,  had  made  incursions  upon 
iEgina.    And  Theramenes  thereupon  allied,  that 
it  was  improbable  that  those  galle3rs  holding  their 
course  for  Euboea,  would  have  put  in  at  iBgina 
and  then  have  gone  back  again  to  lie  at  Epidauros, 
unless  they  had  been  sent  for  by  such  men  as  he 
had  ever  accused  of  the  same :  and  that  therefore 
there  was  no  reason  any  longer  to  sit  still.    And 
in  the  end,  after  many  seditious  and  suspicious 
speeches,  they  fell  upon  the  state  in  good  earnest 
For  the  soldiers  that  were  in  Peiraeus  employed  in 
fortifying   Eetioneia,    (amongst  whom   was    also 
Aristocrates,  captain  of  a  band  of  men,  and  his 
band  with  him^),  seized  on  Alexicles,  principal 
commander    of   the  soldiers    under  the    four 
HUNDRED,  an  eminent  man  of  the  other  side :  and 
carrying  him  into  a  house,  kept  him  in  hold.    As 
soon  as  the  news  hereof  was  brought  unto  the 
FOUR  HUNDRED,  who  chaDCcd  at  the  same  time 
to  be  sitting  in  the  council-house,  they  were  ready 

'  [^'  From  Las.'^  And  there  aided  them  in  this,  more- 

'  [^  For  the  soldiers  &c., amongst  over,  one  Hermon,  commander  of 

whom  was  Aristocrates,  a  taxiarch,  the  peripoli  stationed  at  Muuychia; 

at  the  head  of  his  own  ^oX^  (vi.  98,  and  what  was  more,  the  hulk  of  the 

n.),  seized  on  Alexicles,  a  general  hoplites  assentiHi  to  it  all.  As  soon 

of  the  oligarchy  and  much  given  to  as  the  news  hereof  was  bruui^lit 

the  clubs  (craipovc))  and  canying  &&"  Bekker  6co,,  iraioovc:  vulgu, 

him  into  a  house  kept  him  in  hold,  iripove,] 
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all  of  them  presently  to  have  taken  arms \  threat-  viii. 
ening  Theramenes  and  his  faction.  He  to  purge  \^^^  ^^^ 
himself  was  ready  to  go  with  them  and  to  help  to  q  ^^*J' 
rescue  Alexicles :  and  taking  with  him  one  of  the 
commanders  who  was  also  of  his  faction,  went 
down  into  Peirseus.  To  help  him  went  also  Aris- 
tarchus,  and  certain  horsemen  of  the  younger  sort. 
Great  and  terrible  was  the  tumult.  For  in  the 
city  they  thought  Peiraeus  was  already  taken ;  and 
him  that  was  laid  in  hold,  slain :  and  in  Peiraeus, 
they  expected  every  hour  the  power  of  the  city  to 
come  upon  them.  At  last  the  ancient  men,  stop- 
ping them  that  ran  up  and  down  the  city  to  arm 
themselves ;  and  Thucydides  of  Pharsalus,  the 
city*s  host,  being  then  there,  going  boldly  and  close 
up  to  every  one  he  met,  and  crying  out  unto  them 
not  to  destroy  their  country  when  the  enemy  lay 
so  near  waiting  for  an  advantage :  with  much  ado 
quieted  them,  and  held  their  hands  from  spilling 
their  own  blood.  Theramenes  coming  into  Peiraius, 
(for  he  also  had  command  over  the  soldiers),  made 
a  shew  by  his  exclaiming  of  being  angry  with 
them  :  but  Aristarchus  and  those  that  were  of  the 
contrary  side,  were  extremely  angry  in  good  ear- 
nest. Nevertheless  the  soldiers  went  on  with  their 
business,  and  repented  not  a  jot  of  what  they  had 
done^   Then  they  asked  Theramenes,  if  he  thought 

'  [**  They  were  ready,  all  but  for  the  anns,  and  Thucydides  &c., 
sach  as  were  dissatisfied  with  the  who  was  there,  beiui^  active  in  stop- 
state  of  things,  to  run  to  the  arms  ping  every  man  he  met  <Scc.,  they 
(that  is  to  say,  where  they  were  became  pacified  and  held  &c.  And 
piled) :  threatening,  ^c."  Theramenes  coming  to  Peineus, 

^  [^  But  the  ancient  men  with  being  himself  also  a  general,  made 

difficulty  hindering  those  that  were  a  shew  ^c. :  but  Aristarchus  ai:d 

Tanning  about  the  city  and  making  those  opposed  to  the  multitude  were 

E  £  2 
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Till.      this  fortification  were  made  to  any  good  end,  and 
whether  it  were  not  better  to  have  it  demolished. 
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A.C.411.     And  he  answered,  that  if  they  thought  good  to 
demolish  it,  he  also  thought  the  same.     At  which 


Thetoidienipnn  word  they  presently  got  np,  both  the  soldiers  and 
^^^lin  a1^  many  others  of  Peirseus,  and  fell  a  digging 
^^•^^•-  down  of  the  wall.  Now  the  provocation  that  they 
used  to  the  multitude,  was  in  these  words :  "  that 
whosoever  desired  that  the  sovereignty  should  be 
in  THE  FIVE  THOUSAND  instead  of  the  four 
HUNDRED,  ought  also  to  sct  himsdf  to  the  work 
in  hand.*'  For  notwithstanding  all  this,  the? 
thought  fit  as  yet  to  veil  the  democracy  with  the 
name  of  the  five  thousand;  and  not  to  say 
plainly  whosoever  will  have  the  sovereignty  in  the 
people :  lest  the  five  thousand  should  have 
been  extant  indeed,  and  so  a  man  by  speaking  to 
some  or  other  of  them,  might  do  hurt  to  the  busi- 
ness through  ignorance.  And  for  this  cause  it  was 
that  the  four  hundred  would  neither  let  the 
FIVE  THOUSAND  be  cxtaut,  nor  yet  let  it  be  known 
that  they  were  not.  For  to  make  so  many  partici- 
pant of  the  affairs  of  state,  they  thought  was  a 
direct  democracy :  but  to  have  it  doubtful,  would 
make  them  afraid  of  one  another. 

93.  The  next  day,  the  four  hundred,  though 
out  of  order  \  yet  met  together  in  the  council- 
house,  and  the  soldiers  in  Peiraeus,  having  enlarged 
Alexicles  whom  they  had  before  imprisoned,  and 
quite  razed  the  fortification,  came  into  the  theatre 

in  high  wrath.     But  the  hoplites  Bekker  &c.,  r^  wXtiOtt :   Tiilgo,  nf 

went  to  work  most  of  them  all  the  akfiBtt. 

same,  and  list^^ned  to  nothinpr,  and        '  ['*  In    pertiirl>ation    as   tbej 

asked  Tberamenes   whether  &c.**  were,  yet "  &c.] 
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of  Bacchus  near  to  Munychia,  and  there  sat  down      viii. 
with  their  arms :  and  presently,  according  as  they 
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had  resolved  in  an  assembly  then  holden,  marched     a.c.4ii. 

Ol.03.  1. 

into  the  city,  and  there  sat  down  again  in  the 
temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  ^  To  this  place  came 
unto  them  certain  men  elected  by  the  four  hun- 
dred, and  man  to  man  reasoned  and  persuaded 
with  such  as  they  saw  to  be  of  the  mildest  temper, 
both  to  be  quiet  themselves  and  to  restrain  the 
rest :  saying,  that  not  only  the  five  thousand 
should  be  made  known  who  they  were,  but  that  out 
of  these  such  should  be  chosen  in  turns  to  be  of  the 
four  hundred,  as  the  five  thousand  should 
think  good :  and  entreating  them  by  all  means 
that  they  would  not  in  the  meantime  overthrow 
the  city,  and  force  it  into  the  hand  of  the  enemy. 
Hereupon  the  whole  number  of  the  men  of  arms, 
after  many  reasons  alleged  to  many  men,  grew 
calmer :  and  feared  most^  the  loss  of  the  whole 
city.  And  it  was  agreed  betwixt  them,  that  an  a  day  appointed 
assembly  should  be  held  for  making  of  accord  ^h^^^^it' 
in  the  temple  of  Bacchus  at  a  day  assigned.  of  agreement. 

'  ["  And  piled  their  arms,  and  already    established    at    Aoiycloe, 

held  an  assembly :  and  it  being  su  Tlierapne,  and  other  places :  and 

resolved,  marched  straightway  to  was  perhaps  founded  in  the  ancient 

the  city,  and  there  piled  their  arms  Peloponnesiau  worship  of  the  great 

in  the  Anaceiura." — The  Anaceium  gods  or  Cabiri,  which  in  time  be- 

WHS  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pol.  came  transferred   to    the    human 

lux,  so  called  from  their  Pelopon-  Tyndaridae.     Their    images  were 

uesian  name  dvacfc,  one  the  mean-  two  upright  beams  with  two  others 

ing  of  which   is  not  settled  (see  laid   across  thcni,  called  foKava: 

Plut  Thes.).    Tlie  worship  of  the  one  or  both  of  their  statues  accum- 

TyndaridsB  is  not  of  Dorian  origin,  panied  every  military  expedition, 

although  tliey  were  considered  as  according  as  one  or  both  of  the 

the  leaders  of  the  Spartan  army.   It  kings  went  with  the  army.     See 

was  found  by  the  Dorians  at  the  time  Muell.  ii.  10.] 

of  their  entrance  into  Peloponnesus  '  ['*  Feared  very  much."] 
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vfii.  94.  When  they  came  to  the  temple  of  Bacchus, 

* — " — ^  and  wanted  bnt  a  little  of  a  foil  assembly,  came 
A.C.4I1.  news  that  Hegesandridas  with  his  forty-two  galleys 
came  from  Megara  along  the  coast  towards  Salamis. 
And  now  there  was  not  a  soldier^  bnt  thonght  it 
the  very  same  thing  that  Theramenes  and  his  party 
had  before  told  them,  *'  that  those  galleys  were  to 
come  to  the  fortification**,  and  that  it  was  now 
demolished  to  good  purpose.  But  Hegesandridas, 
perhaps  upon  appointment,  hovered  npon  the 
coast  of  Epidanrns  and  thereabouts:  but  it  is 
likely  that  in  respect  of  the  sedition  of  the  Athen- 
ians he  stayed  in  those  parts,  with  hope  to  take 
hold  of  some  good  advantage.  Howsoever  it  was, 
the  Athenians  as  soon  as  it  was  told  them,  rau 
presently  with  all  the  power  of  the  city  down  to 
Peiraeus :  less  esteeming  their  domestic  war  than 
that  of  the  common  enemy,  which  was  not  now  far 
oflF,  but  even  in  the  haven ^.  And  some  went  aboard 
the  galleys  that  were  then  ready,  some  launched 
the  rest ;  and  others  ran  to  defend  the  walls  and 
mouth  of  the  haven. 
Thebattiei«  95.  But  thc  Pcloponnesian  galleys  being  now 
iJiITIIildntenmgone  by  and  gotten  about  the  promontory  of  Su- 
orH^gn,iii(iri(ia>  nium   cast  anchor  between  Thoricus  and  Prasiae, 

at  Eretna.  '  ' 

and  put  in  afterwards  at  Oropus.     The  Athenians 
with  all  speed,  constrained  to  make  use  of  tumult- 


*  [Popp.  Goell.  Am.:  r«v  iroX-  at  tlie  yerj  mouth  of  their  harbour.** 

XJv,  **and  eveiT  one  of  the  tnany  The  sense  required  seems  to  be  that 

thouf^ht":    vulgo    et    Bekk.   rJv  of  Arnold :"  seeing  that  a  foreign 

o^XcrJv.]  war,  greater  than   their  domestic 

■  [Literally,  "  As  their  domestic  one,  was  not  far  off,  but "  &c.] 

war,  greater  than  that  from  their  '  [^  Sailing  by,  and  doubling  the 

foreign  enemy,  was  not  far  off  but  promontory  "  ^Scc.] 
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nary  forces^  such  as  a  city  in  time  of  sedition  might      vm. 
afford,  and  desirous  with  all  haste  to  make  good    '     '      * 
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their  greatest  stake^  (for  Eubcea,  since  they  were  a.c.4ii. 
shut  out  of  Attica^  was  all  they  had),  sent  a  fleet 
under  the  command  of  Timocharis  to  Eretria. 
Which  arriving,  with  those  galleys  that  were  in 
Eubcea  before,  made  up  the  number  of  six-and- 
thirty  sail.  And  they  were  presently  constrained 
to  hazard  battle :  for  Hegesandridas  brought  out 
his  galleys  from  Oropus,  when  he  had  first  there 
dined.  Now  Oropus  is  from  Eretria  about  three- 
score furlongs  of  sea.  Whereupon  the  Athenians 
also,  as  the  enemy  came  towards  them,  began  to 
embark:  supposing  that  their  soldiers  had  been 
somewhere  near  unto  the  galleys.  But  it  fell  out 
that  they  were  gone  abroad  to  get  their  dinner, 
not  in  the  market;  (for  by  set  purpose  of  the 
Eretrians,  to  the  end  that  the  enemy  might  fall 
upon  the  Athenians  that  embarked  slowly  before 
they  were  ready,  and  force  them  to  come  out  and 
fight^  nothing  was  there  to  be  sold) ;  but  in  the 
utmost  houses  of  the  city.  There  was  besides  a 
sign  set  up  at  Eretria,  to  give  them  notice  at 
Oropus  at  what  time  to  set  forward.  The  Athen-  The  Athenian. 
ians  drawn  out  by  this  device*,  and  fighting  before  ^^^^^^ 
the  haven  of  Eretria,  made  resistance  nevertheless 
for  a  while :  but  afterwards  they  turned  their 
backs,  and  were  chased  ashore.  Such  as  fled  to 
the  city  of  the  Eretrians,  taking  it  for  their  friend. 


^  [  ^^  Raw    and     undisciplined  Euba^a,  cut  off  as  Attica  was,  was 

forces,  as  would  be  the  case  the  every  thing  to  them):  sent"  &c.] 
city  being  in  sedition  and    they        '  ["  Just  as  they  were".] 
wishing  to  send  speedy  aid  in  a        '  ["Putting  to  sea  in  this  un- 

matter  of  the  last  importance :  (for  prepared  state".] 


***^  "'^^     in  Euboea  was  brought  to  Athens,  it  put  the  Athen- 
the  loii  or       jj^j^g  jjjtQ  ^jjg  greatest  astonishment  that  ever  they 
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THi.      were  handled  most  cruelly,  and  danghtered  bj 

A.C411.  Eretria,  holden  by  the  Athenians,  saved  them- 
selves :  and  so  did  so  many  of  their  galleys  as  got 
to  Chalcis. 

The  Peloponnesians,  after  they  had  taken  twen- 
ty-two Athenian  galleys  with  the  men,  whereof 
some  they  slew  and  some  they  took  prisoners, 

EobcMimitedi  erected  a  trophy :  and  not  long  after  having  caused 
all  Euboea  to  revolt,  save  only  Oreus,  which  the 
Athenians  held  with  their  own  forces  ^  they  settled 
the  rest  of  their  business  there. 

TiM  knenuiiie      96.  Whcu  the  ucws  of  that  which  had  happened 

estate  of  the 
Atlmniiiimpon 
the1ois( 
Eubcea. 

had  been  in  before.  For  neither  did  their  loss  in 
Sicily,  though  then  thought  great,  nor  any  other  at 
any  time  so  much  afiright  them  as  this.  For  now 
when  the  army  at  Samos  was  in  rebellion,  when 
they  had  no  more  galleys  nor  men  to  put  aboard, 
when  they  were  in  sedition  amongst  themselves 
and  in  continual  expectation  of  falling  together  by 
the  ears :  then  in  the  neck  of  all  arrived  this  great 
calamity ;  wherein  they  not  only  lost  their  galleys, 
but  also,  which  was  worst  of  all,  Euboea,  by  which 
they  [had]  received  more  commodity  than  by  Attica. 
How  then  could  they  choose  but  be  dejected  ?  But 
most  of  all  they  were  troubled,  and  that  for  the 
nearness,  with  a  fear  lest  upon  this  victory  the 
enemy  should  take  courage  and  come  immediately 
into  Peiraeus,  now  empty  of  shipping :  of  which  they 

'  [''  For  of  this  the  AtheDiaiis  there  by  Pericles  after  tlie  last  re- 
bel d  possession  theoiselvet}  *\  The  covery  of  the  island  in  445.  See  i. 
Atbenianc/frtt(Ai,ursetllerKplanied     114.    Arnold.] 
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thought  nothing  wanting,  but  that  they  were  not      viii, 
there  already.     And  had  they  been  anything  ad- 
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venturous,  they  might  easily  have  done  it:  and     ^'^^\' 
then^  had  they  stayed  there  and  besieged  them,  TheLaced«inoi». 
they  had  not  only  increased  the  sedition,  but  also  X^nti^whieh 
compelled  the  fleet  to  come  away  from  Ionia  to  the  JJia^nf^J;;^ 
aid  of  their  kindred  and  of  the  whole  city,  though  *^I***°° **1^*V, 
enemies  to  the  oligarchy;  and  in  the  meantime  come  to  Peir»». 
gotten  the  Hellespont,  Ionia,  the  Islands,  and  all 
places  even  to  Euboea,  and,  as  one  may  say,  the 
whole  Athenian  empire  into  their  power.     But  the  TheLacedemoo. 

X  J  •  ^         1      •      ^i_  •      i_    ^  •  A.\^        Ibxu  oomroodious 

Lacedaemonians,  not  only  m  this  but  m  many  other  enemies  to  the 
things,  were  most  commodious  enemies  to  the  ^**'®°"'°^ 
Athenians  to  war  withal.  For  being  of  most  dif- 
ferent humours ;  the  one  swift,  the  other  slow ;  the 
one  adventurous,  the  other  timorous ;  the  Ijacedae- 
monians  gave  them  great  advantage,  especially 
when  their  greatness  was  by  sea.  This  was  evi- 
dent in  the  Syracusians :  who  being  in  condition 
like  unto  them,  warred  best  against  them. 

97'  The  Athenians  upon  this  news  made  ready.  The  Athenian 
notwithstanding,  twenty  galleys  ;  and  called  an  ^mmenji^ 
assembly,  one  then  presently  in  the  place  called  f^e  ^ditTc^X 
Pnyx,  where  they  were  wont  to  assemble  at  other  deposing  the 

^  ^  ,  Four  Hundred, 

times:  in  which  having  deposed  the  four  HUN-andsetunguptbe 
DRED,  they  decreed  the  sovereignty  to  the  five  *""*  **"**" 
THOUSAND  ;  of  which  number  were  all  such  to  be, 
as  were  charged  with  arms :  and  from  that  time 
forward  to  salariate  no  man  for  magistracy ;  with 
a  penalty  on  the  magistrate  receiving  the  salary, 
to  be  held  for  an  execrable  person.     There  were 

'  ["And  then  liad  tbey,  either  by  thecily,orstayed  and  besieged  them, 
lyino'  off  the  Peineus  raised  to  a  they  had  forced  the  fleet,  though 
still  greater  height  the  sedition  of    enemies  &c.,  to  conic  away  &c.'*] 
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viiK      also  divers  other    assemblies    held    afterwards; 
wherein  they  elected  law-makers,  and  enacted 
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A.C.4H.  other  things  concerning  the  government^  And 
now  first  (at  least  in  my  time)  the  Athemnw 
seem  to  have  ordered  their  state  aright:  which 
consisted  now  of  a  moderate  temper,  both  of  tie 
few  and  of  the  many.  And  this  was  the  first 
thing,  that  after  so  many  misfortunes  past  made 
the  city  again  to  raise  her  head. 
Theyzeean  They  decreed  also  the  recalling  of  Alcibiades, 

AifibMtf       ^^^  those  that  were  in  exile  with  him :  and  send- 
ing to  him  and  to  the  army  at  Samos,  willed  them 
to  fall  in  hand  with  their  business. 
Most  of  the  98.  In  this  change  Pisander  and  Alexides,  and 

to'STe^y/  such  as  wcrc  with  them,  and  they  that  had  been 
principal  in  the  oligarchy,  immediately  withdrew 
Ariiurrhu.      thcmselves  to  Deceleia.     Only  Aristarchus  (for  it 
beirajethcEnoe.  ^hanccd  that  hc  had  charge  of  the  soldiers)  took 

with  him  certain  archers  of  the  most  barbarous^ 
and  went  with  all  speed  to  CEnoe.  This  was  a 
fort  of  the  Athenians  in  the  confines  of  Bceotia ; 
and  (for  the  loss  that  the  Corinthians  had  received 


'  [**  Wberein  they  made  fraxnen  caX<7rac  rh  cmv^v  qvo^  watrtiv  rwy 

of  the  constitution,  and  passed  other  woXiniuv,  iroXinia.    And  the  chief 

votes  for  establishing  the  ^/tffta:"  requisite  of  Aristotle's  politeiti  is 

voftoOiraQ,    corresponding    to    the  also  found  in  the  present  Athenian 

(vyypa^ac  ofthe  oligarchy  in  ch.67.  constitution:  dtbinp  Kard  ravnrr 

Am. — ^  And  at  the  first,  the  A  then-  Tijv  wdkiriiav  Kvpuin-arov  to  rporo' 

ians  seem,  witliin  my  time  at  least,  Xifiovv,  col  furkxoumv  avr^c  <m  ^' 

to  have  ordered  their  affairs  better  cnf/MKoc  rd  oirXa.] 

byfar  than  at  any  other  time'*.  Thu-  '  [Designat  ministros  publicos, 

cydides  here,  as  in  ch.  89,  seems  to  qui    to^Stm   Athcais   rocahantur. 

use  the  word  froXirci'a  in  the  same  Erant  enim  hoc  genus  ferebarhari: 

sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  Aris-  unde  et  Scythe  dicti.  Duker.  They 

tutle  (iii.  5):  orav  ik  r6  xX^doc  were  at  first  300:  afterwards  nised 

xpoc  t6  KOivbv  trdkiTtvuTOi  ovfi^pov,  to  1200.  Herm.  §  129.] 
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by  the  garrison  of  (Enoe^)  was  by  voluntary  Co-      viii. 
rinthians,  and  by  some  Boeotians  by  them  called  in    '^.^  ,,1/ 
to  aid  them,  now  besieged.     Aristarehus  therefore     ^f^^l' 
having  treated  with  these,  deceived  those  in  QEnoe  : 
and  told  them,  that  the  city  of  Athens  had  com- 
pounded with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  that  they 
were  to  render  np  the  place  to  the  Boeotians  ;  for 
that  it  was   so   conditioned    in  the  agreement. 
Whereupon,  believing  him  as  one  that  had  autho- 
rity over  the  soldiery,  and  knowing  nothing  because 
besieged,  upon  security  for  their  pass  they  gave  up 
the  fort.     So  the  Boeotians  receive  OEnoe :  and  the 
oligarchy  and  sedition  at  Athens  cease. 

99.  About  the  same  time  of  this  summer,  when     A.c.4n. 

Ol  93.3. 

none  of  those  whom  Tissaphernes  at  his  going]; to  Minda^s  with 
Aspendus  had  substituted  to  pay  the  Peloponnesian  J^  It^^^^ 
navy  at  Miletus,  did  it ;   and  seeing  neither  the  J^^^he  wiani- 
Phoenician  fleet  nor  Tissaphernes  came^  to  them ;  cian  fleet  came 
and  seeing  Philip,  that  was  sent  along  with  him,  go  to  Phan». 
and  also  another,  one  Hippocrates  a  Spartan  that  Heu^^t 
was  lying  in  Phaselis,  had  written  to  Mindarus  the 
general,  that  the  fleet  was  not  to  come  at  all  and 
in  every  thing  Tissaphernes  abused  them ;  seeing 
also  that  Pharnabazus  had  sent  for  them,  and  was 
willing,  upon  the  coming  to  him  of  their  fleet,  for 
his  own  part  also  as  well  as  Tissaphernes,  to  cause 
the  rest  of  the  cities  within  his  own  province  to 
revolt  from  the  Athenians :  then  at  length,  Min- 
darus hoping  for  benefit  by  him'^,  with  good^order 

*  ["  And  owiDg  to  an  accident        '  ["  No  signs  hitherto  of  either 

which  befell  them  (the  Corinthians)  &c.  coming".] 
of  the  slaughter  by  those  in  (Enoe        '  [Seeing  that  Pharnabazus  had 

of  some  of  their  men  returning  from  sent  &c.,  '*  and  like  Tissaphernes, 

Deceleia,  was  besieged  by  &c."]  was  eager  himself  too  to  bring  the 
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VIII.      and  sudden  warning,  that  the  Athenians  at  Samos 
Via*  xxu    Blight  not  be  aware  of  their  setting  forth,  went 
A.C.4II.     into  the   Hellespont  with  seventy-three  galleys, 
besides  sixteen  which  the  same  summer  were  gone 
into  the  Hellespont  before,  and  had  overrun  part'  d 
Chersonnesus.     But  tossed  with  the  wind  she  was 
forced  to  put  in  at  Icarus :  and  after  he  had  stayed 
there  through  ill  weather  some  five  or  six  days,  he 
arrived  at  Chios. 
Mfaidanit  Miiy-       100.  Thrasjllus  having  been  advertised  of  his 
Itouol^iw  departure  from  Miletus,  he  also  puts  to  sea  from 
SillTd^'^u    Samos  with  five  and  fifty  sail ;  hasting  to  be  in  the 
ffon  um,  snA    HcUespout  bcforc  him.    But  hearing  that  he  was 
King  bx  Jt  "^  in  Chios,  and  conceiving  that  he  would  stay  there, 
^*^  he  appointed  spies  to  lie  in  Lesbos  and  in  the  con- 

tinent over  against  it,  that  the  fleet  of  the  enemy 
might  not  remove  without  bis  knowledge  :  and  he 
himself  going  to  Methymna,  commanded  provision 
to  be  made  of  meal,  and  other  necessaries  ;  intend- 
ing, if  they  stayed  there  long,  to  go  from  Lesbos 
and  invade  them  in  Chios.  Withal,  because  Eres- 
sos  was  revolted  from  Lesbos^  he  purposed  to  go 
thither  with  his  fleet :  if  he  could,  to  take  it  in. 
For  the  most  potent  of  the  Methymnsean  exiles 
had  gotten  into  their  society  about  fifty  men  of 
arms'*  out  of  Cume,  and  hired  others  out  of  the 

fleet,  and  make  the  remainin^^eities  theatre  of  the  war:  it  was  observed 
of  his  own  government  to  revolt,  by  Agis,   that   the   issue  of  tbe 
hoping  to  get   something  by  it :  struggle  would  depend  on  the  coin- 
then  indeed  Mindarus,  with  good  maud  of  it  'Fhirl.  ch.  xxix.] 
order  .St  c.,  went"  &c.]  '  [**  Eressos  of  Lesbos  had  re- 

'  ["A  considerable  part''.     For  volted".  &c.l 

the  1(5  galleys,  see  ch.  102.— The  '  ["  For  the  most  potent  e^c.  had 

Hellespont  and  Bosporus,  the  great  brought  over  from  Cume  about  60 

thoroughfurc  of  Greek  commerce,  heavy -anned  volunteers :  and  had 

Ik'cuuic  at  this  time  the  priucipal  hired  others  &c."] 
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continent:  and  with  their  whole  number  in  all      vm. 
three  hundred,  having  for  their  leader  Anaxarehus    '     '     ' 

'  "  YEAK  XXI. 

a  Theban,  chosen  in  respect  of  their  descent  from  a.c.4ii. 
the  Thebans^,  first  assaulted  Methymna.  But 
beaten  in  the  attempt  by  the  Athenian  garrison 
that  came  against  them  from  Mytilene,  and  again 
in  a  skirmish  without  the  city  driven  quite  away, 
they  passed  by  the  way  of  the  mountain  to  Eressos, 
and  caused  it  to  revolt.  Thrasyllus  therefore  in- 
tended to  go  thither  with  his  galleys,  and  to  assault 
it.  At  his  coming  he  found  Thrasybulus  there  also 
before  him,  with  five  galleys  from  Samos :  for  he 
bad  been  advertised  of  the  outlaws  coming  over ; 
but  being  too  late  to  prevent  them,  he  went  to 
Eressos  and  lay  before  it  at  anchor.  Hither  also 
came  two  galleys  of  Methymna,  that  were  going 
home  from  the  Hellespont :  so  that  they  were  in 
all  threescore  and  seven  sail,  out  of  which  they 
made  an  army,  intending  with  engines,  or  any 
other  way  they  could,  to  take  Eressos  by  assault^. 

101.  In  the  meantime,  Mindarus  and  the  Pelo-  Mmdanuandiiis 
ponnesian  fleet  that  was  at  Chios,  when  they  had  ^^t^^ 
spent  two  days  in  victualling  their  galleys,  and  had  ^^^^^ 
received  of  the  Chians  three  Chian  tessaracostes*th«'goi»«» 
a  man,  on  the  third  day  put  speedily  off  from 


*  P*  AnaxaDder   a   Theban : —  ships  must  have  been  five,  to  make 

their  relatiaiuhip  to  the  Thebans":  67  in  all.] 

see  iii.  2,  note.  Bekk.  &c.,  dva^av        *  A  tessaracoste  seemeth  to  have 

ipoe :  vnlgo,  &vaidpxov.]  been  a  coin  amongst  the  Chians, 

'  [^  To  these  were  added  two  ships  and  the  fortieth  part  of  some  greater 

letaming  from  the  Hellespont,  and  coin.    [Like  the  Isktm  ^KotSiQ.   If 

the  Methymnsan  ships;  so  that  itwasthefortiethpart  of  the  stater, 

they  were  in  all  &c.:  with  the  land-  its  value  would  be  about  3  oboli : 

forces  of  which  they  prepared,  with  and  the  whole  would  be  3  days'  pay, 

engines  <f^c.'*    The  Methymna>an  at  3  oholi  a-day.  Am.] 
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Chios:  and  kept  far'  from  the  shore,  that  they 
might  not  fall  amongst  the  galleys  at  Eressoi 
And  leaving  Lesbos  on  the  left  hand,  went  to  the 
continent  side:  and  putting  in  at  a  haven  in  Cra 
terei",  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Phocjea,  and 
there  dining,  passed  along  the  territory  of  Cum 
and  came  to  Arginusie  in  the  continent  ova 
against  Mytilene,  where  they  supped.  Froa 
thence  they  put  forth  late  in  the  night,  and  canu 
to  Harmatus,  a  place  in  the  continent  over  again^ 
Methymna  :  and  after  dinner  going  a  great  pad 
by  Lectus,  Larissa,  Hamaxitus,  and  other  tlu 
towns  in  those  parts,  came  before  midnight  ti 
Rhceteium  ;  this  now  is  in  Hellespont^.  But  somi 
of  his  galleys  put  in  at  Sigeium,  and  other  placa 
thereabouts. 

102.  The  Athenians  that  lay  with  eighteen  gni 
leys  at  Sestos,  knew  that  the  Peloponuesians  were 
entering  into  the  Hellespont  by  the  fires,  botk 
Min-  those  which  their  own  watchmen  put  up,  and  by 
'2"  the  many  which  appeared  on  the  enemies'  shores 
and  therefore  the  same  night  In  all  haste,  as  th^ 
were,  kept  the  shore  of  Cbersonnesus  towanbi 
Elaeus,  desiring  to  get  out  into  the  wide  sea  ani 
to  decline  the  fleet  of  the  enemy :  and  went  oo| 
unseen  of  those  sixteen  galleys  that  lay  at  Abydos*, 
though  these  had  «'arning  before  from  the  fleet  o 
their  friends  that  came  on,  to  watch  them  uarrowl] 
that  they  went  not  out.  But  in  the  momiug 
being  in  sight  of  the  fleet  with  Mindarus  aW 

'  ["  Kept  not  far  See  "  Bckt.  &o .  '  ["  Carleria".   Bukkn  St. 

ci   vMyuxi :    vulgo,  urn.  oil.     If  *  ["  Aiid  hifiv  then  in  th 

Uicy  li'ft  LcsIhw  on  tiie  Irft  limid,  Icspuul".] 

lln'j  ware  nut/ar  fmm  llie  »horc.]  '  [See  chap,  09.] 
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chased  by  him,  they  could  not  all  escape,  but  the 
most  of  them  got  to  the  continent  and  into  Lem-  '; 
DOS ;  only  four  of  the  hindmost  were  taken  near 
Elseus  :  whereof  the  Peloponnesians  took  one  with 
the  men  in  her,  that  had  run  herself  aground  at 
the  temple  of  Protesilaus  ;  and  two  other  without 
the  men ;  and  set  fire  on  a  fourth,  abandoned  upon 
the  shore  of  Imbros. 

103.  After  this  they  besieged  £laeus  the  same 
day,  with  those  galleys  of  Abydos  which  were  with 
them  ^  and  with  the  rest,  being  now  altogether 
fourscore  and  six  sail.  But  seeing  it  would  not 
yield,  they  went  away  to  Abydos. 

The  Athenians,  who  had  been  deceived  by  their  xh 
spies,  and  not  imagining  that  the  enemy's  fleet  ^ 
could  have  gone  by  without  their  knowledge,  and  ]^p 
attended  at  leisure  the  assault  of  Eressos :  when 
now  they  knew  they  were  gone,  immediately  left 
Eressos  and  hasted  to  the  defence  of  Hellespont. 
By  the  way  they  took  two  galleys  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians, that  having  ventured  into  the  main  more 
boldly  in  following  the  enemy  than  the  rest  had 
done,  chanced  to  light  upon  the  fleet  of  the  Athen- 
ians.     The  next  day  they  came  to  Elaeus,  and 
stayed  :  and  thither  from  Imbros  came  unto  them 
those  other  galleys  that  had  escaped  from  the 
enemy.    Here  they  spent  five  days  in  preparation 
for  a  battle^. 

104.  After  this,  they  fought  in  this  manner. 
The  Athenians  went  by  the  shore,  ordering  their 
galleys  one  by  one,  towards  Sestos.  The  Pelopon- 
nesians also,  when  they  saw  this,  brought  out 
their  fleet  against  them  from  Abydos. 

*  ["  Which  ;r«V(f  theoi".]  *  ['^  For  the  battle".] 
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and  Pelnpounv*-  i 


vm.  Beiug  sure  to  fight,  they  drew  out  their  fleets  ia 

'  ■  "  length,  the  Athenians  along  the  shore  of  Cherson- 
A.C.JU,  nesus,  beginning  at  Idacus  and  reaching  as  far  i 
Tbe Athenian.  Arrhtana,  threescore  and  six'  galleys:  and  th 
Peloponnesians,  from  Abydos  to  Dardanum,  fom 
score  and  six''  galleys.  In  the  right  wing  of  thi 
Peloponnesians,  were  the  SyracusJans:  in  the  othel^ 
Miudarus  himself,  and  those  galleys  that 
nimblest.  Amongst  the  Athenians,  Thrasyllos  hat 
the  left  wing,  and  Thrasybulus  the  right :  and  tbi 
rest  of  the  commanders,  every  one  the  placi 
assigned  him. 

Now  the  Peloponnesians  laboured  to  ^ve  Uu 
first  onset,  and  with  their  left  wing  to  over-rea<4 
the  right  wing  of  the  Athenians  and  keep  thei 
from  going  out',  and  to  drive  those  in  the  middll 
to  the  shore  which  was  near.  The  Athenians,  whtf 
perceived  it,  where  the  enemy  went  about  to  cut 
off  their  way  out,  put  forth  the  same  way  that  thef 
did,  and  outwent  them:  the  left  wing  of  the 
Athenians  was  also  gone  forward  by  this  time  be- 
yond the  point  called  Cynos-senui*.  Uy  meam 
whereof  that  part  of  the  fleet  which  was  in  tb* 
middest  became  both  weak  and  divided,  especially 
when  theirs  was  the  less  fleet :  and  the  sharp  aiid 
angular  figure  of  the  place  about  Cynos-sema,  took 
away  the  sight  of  what  passed  there  from  those 
that  were  on  the  other  side. 

105.   The   Peloponnesians   therefore,   chai^io^ 


>  [Vulgu  et  Bekk.  "  m\  (iuA\.  slrait] 
"88"  Am.  Tliirl.  "81)'.  Sceuliup-        '  [Sn  called  rrvm  Ilecuhkoh 

tcr  IU3,]  wn>  cbnugcd  into  niiogmiil  lilii 

'  ["lo  kei'|>  tlwin,  if  llicy  coulil,  l]ii;re.SceEuri)i.  Un;ul>s,tS4A-51, 
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this  middle  part,  both  drave  their  galleys  to  the  vm. 
dry  land :  and  being  far  superior  in  fight,  went  '^^^  ^^^ 
out  after  them  and  assaulted  them  upon  the  shore.  ^^  ^'  «i'- 
And  to  help  them  neither  was  Thrasybulus  able 
who  was  in  the  right  wing,  for  the  multitude  of 
the  enemies  that  pressed  him  ;  nor  Thrasyllus  in 
the  left  wing,  both  because  he  could  not  see  what 
was  done  for  the  promontory  of  Cynos-sema,  and 
because  also  he  was  kept  from  it  by  the  Syracu- 
fiians  and  others,  lying  upon  his  hands  no  fewer  in 
number  than  themselves.  Till  at  last  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  bold  upon  their  victory,  chasing  some  one 
galley  some  another,  fell  into  some  disorder  in  a 
part'  of  their  army.  And  then  those  about  Thra- 
sybulus, having  observed  that  the  opposite  galleys 
sought  now  no  more  to  go  beyond  them,  turned 
upon  them  ;  and  fighting  put  them  presently  to 
flight^:  and  having  also  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  fleet  such  galleys  of  the  Peloponnesians,  of  that 
part  that  had  the  victory,  as  were  scattered  abroad, 
some  they  assaulted^  but  the  greatest  number  they 
put  into  affright  unfoughten.  The  Syracusians 
also,  whom  those  about  Thrasyllus  had  already 
caused  to  shrink,  when  they  saw  the  rest  fly  fled 
outright. 

106.  This  defeat  being  given,  and  the  Pelopon- The  courage  of 
nesians  havmg  for  the  most  part  escaped  first  to  cmteti wuh uiu 
the    river  Pydius\   and   afterw^ards    to    Abydos :  ^'''^'' 

though  the  Athenians  took  but  few  of  their  galleys, 

J  

»  ["A  considerable  part".]  slruffht  to  flight".] 

*  ["  And  then  Thrasybulus,  de-  ^  ["  They  beat   them,  and    the 

sisting  now  from  the  attempt  to  greatest  part''  8cc.] 

outgo  the  left  wing  of  the  Pelopon-  *  [Bekkcr  &c.,  fuiSiov:    vultro, 

nesians,  turned  and  attacked  the  ttv^cov.   Nothing  is  known  of  either 

nhips  opposed  to  him,  and  put  them  name] 

VOL.  IX.  FF 
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(for  the  narrowness  of  the  Hellespont  afforded  19. 
the  enemy  a  short  retreat),  yet  the  victory  was  the 
most  seasonable  to  them  that  could  be.  For  having 
till  this  day  stood  in  fear  of  the  Peloponnesian 
navy,  both  for  the  loss  which  they  had  received  by 
little  and  Uttle  and  also  for  their  great  loss  in 
Sicily,  they  now  ceased  either  to  accuse  theraselvi 
or  to  think  highly  any  longer  of  the  naval  powet 
of  their  enemies.  The  galleys  they  took  were 
these  :  eight  of  Chios,  five  of  Corinth,  of  Ambrad 
two',  of  Leucas,  Laconia,  Syracuse,  and  Pelleue, 
one  a-piece.     Of  their  own  they  lost  fifteen. 

When  tbey  had  set  up  a  trophy  in  the  promon- 
tory of  Cynos-sema,  and  taken  up  the  wrecks,  anf 
given  truce  to  the  enemies  to  fetch  away  tb 
bodies  of  their  dead  :  they  presently  sent  away  1 
galley  with  a  messenger  to  carry  news  of  the  via. 
tory  to  Athens.  The  Athenians,  upon  the  coming 
in  of  this  galley  hearing  of  their  unexpected  good 
fortune,  were  encouraged  much  after  their  loss 
Eubcea  and  after  their  sedition  :  and  conceived 
that  their  estate  might  yet  keep  up,  if  they  plied 
the  business  courageously. 

107.  The  fourth  day  after  this  battle,  the  Athefri 
'  ians  that  were  in  Sestos  having  hastily  prepared* 
their  fleet,  went  to  Cyzicus,  which  was  revolted 
and  espying,  as  they  passed  by,  the  eight  galley* 
come  from  Byzantium  riding  under  Harpagium 
and  Priapus, set  upon  them:  and  having  also  overi 
come  those  that  came  to  their  aid  from  the  land, 
took    tliem\      Then    coming    to    Cyzicus,    being 


'  [•■  And  uf  Dffiolia  two''.]  men  on  ihore,  lo-Jt  Uie  Mf*": 

'  ['■  RepHirci".]  ilie  ships,  «w  ch.  HO.— At  " 

'  [''And  liming  ot(![(<iiwfreil  t!it'     ium  a  mAA  lo  hare  taken  plMe 
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an  open  town,  they  brought  it  again  into  their      vni. 
own  power  ;  and  levied  a  sum  of  money  amongst    '^^^^^^ 
them.  A.C.411; 

Ol  02  2 

The  Peloponnesians^  in  the  meantime  going  from  The  Peioponnes. 
Abydos  to  Elaeus,  recovered  as  many  of  their  gal-  '^J^^ 
leys   [formerly]   taken  as  remained  whole:   thel^j^®^'**^®"*** 
rest,  the  Elaeusians  [had]  burnt.    They  also  sent  Thej  send  for 
Hippocrates  and  Epicles  into  Euboea,  to  fetch  away  n^n^'das 
the  fleet  that  was  there.  °"'  of  Eubcea, 

1 08.  About  the  same  time  also,  returned  Alci-  Aidbiades 
biades  to  Samos  with  his  thirteen  galleys^  from  As^du»  to™ 
Caunus  and  Phaselis :  reporting  that  he  had  di-  ^*^***- 
verted  the  Phoenician  fleet  from  coming  to  the 
Peloponnesians^  and  that  he  had  inclined  Tissa- 
phemes  to  the  friendship  of  the  Athenians  more 
than  he  was  before.    Thence  manning  out  nine  HefortiiiethCos. 
galleys  more,  he  exacted  a  great  sum  of  money  of 
the  Hallicamasseans,  and  fortified  Cos.      Being 
now  almost  autumn,  he  returned  to  Samos^ 

The  Peloponnesians  being  now  in  Hellespont,  TheAntandnan. 
the  Antandrians  (who  are  iEolians)  received  into  S^„°of  TfaT" 
the  city  men  of  arms^  from  Abydos  by  land  through  S'^^^^^^Xi"^ 
mount  Ida,  upon  injury  that  had  been  done  them 
by  Arsaces,  a  deputy  lieutenant  of  Tissaphemes. 
This  Arsaces  having  feigned  a  certain  war,  not 
declared  against  whom,  had  formerly  called  out 


xape  (apirayTfj  of  Ganymede.]  to  Samos.  And  Tissaphemes,  when 
^  [^  But  the  Peloponnesians  too  he  heard  of  the  sailinp:  of  the  Pelo- 
&c."  The  Athenians  had  left  their  ponnesian  ships  from  Miletus  to  the 
prizes  at  Eleus,  which  was  their  Hellespont,  returned  frum  Aspen- 
station  before  the  hattle.]  dus  to  Innia.     Whilst  the  Pelo- 
*  [Sec  ch.  88.]  ponnesians  were  in  the  Hellespont, 
'  [*'  Having  so  done,  and  esta-  the  Antandrians  &€.'*] 
blished  a  governor  in  Cos,  being        *  [^'  Whom  they  had  transported 
now  almost  autnmn  he  returned  from  Abydos  &c.''] 
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tbe  chiefest  of  the  Delians  (the  which  in  balluwii 
^    of  Ddos  by  the  Athenians  were  tamed  out,  a 
1-    bod  planted  themselves  in  Adramyttium)  to  { 
with  him  to  this  war:  and  when  under  colour d 
amity  and  eonfederacy  he  had  drawn  them  oiit,bi 
observed  a  time  when  they  were  at  dinner,  auil 
having  hemmed  them  in  with  hh  own  soldier 
mardered  them  with  darts.    And  therefore,  f 
this  act's  sake  fearing  lest  he  mi^bt  do  : 
anlawful  prank  against  them  also,  and  for  that  bd 
bad  otherwise  done  them  injury',  they  cast  li4 
garrison  out  of  their  citadel. 
iMfiiiiiup      IOi>.  Tlssaphemes,  hearing  of  this,  being  tbfl 
^Ir^'r'!*  *^^  ^f  ^*"^  Peleponne-sians  as  well  as  that  at  MiletB 
■*'.^""'^or  that  at  Cnidus  ;  (for  in  those  cities  hisgarrisoni 
n.  bad  also  been  cast  out  in  the  same  manner') ;  and 

conceiving  that  he  was  deeply  charged  to  them, 
and  fearing  le»t  they  should  do  him  some  othei 
hart ;  and  withal  not  enduring  that  Phamabaztri 
should  receive  them,  and  with  le^  time  and  ( 
speed  better  against  the  Athenians  than  be  bai 
done  ;  resolved  to  make  a  jtiumey  to  tba 
Hellespont,  both  to  complain  of  what  i 
Antandros,  and  to  clear  himself  of  bit  fi 
the  best  he  could,  as  well  '  i  ■ 
cian  fleet  as  other  matters. 
Epbesus,  and  offered  siurritii  i 

'  ("And  far  tlul   hi-     i 


OP  THUCVniDEa. 


lien  the  winter  following  this  snminor  ihnin  _,^ 
ended,  the  one-aiid-tweutictli  year  [of  tluB  war]  _| 
shall  be  complete'. 


'  [Uoeller  considers  thi>  lut  urn- 
leiicf  Hs  spurious ;  bcLiiufl?,  ifi^iiti- 
inc,  Til ucydi lies,  when  bo  wntu  it, 
must  eltfaer  have  nhandnned  lite 
idn  or  cDiittiiuinK  tlic  liiilory.  nt 
hmve  ttotai  the  ycnr  for  fciit  of  for- 
gcUinirit-  The  whole  of  ibiiriirirlh 
book  liHi  bwD  (leDinl  Ir;  »niij*  of 
the  ancient  wrilfn,  all  laltrr  Uuu 
Dionjiius  of  IlalicanuHiu,  Uf  he 
lite  wiirk  of  IliiicjiUil** :  Vti  kM 
htm  varioudj  uenbad  U  U* 
ilautthter,  te  Tbeopooifiu,  ami  ta 
Xcitn^ioii:  ta  the  ktUT.  avtag  to 
U*  omt  toMHJ  Wise,  ai  WM  a«p. 
poKd.  cavwctad  with  (hM  af  TlMi- 
^dUn  li;  Ik  pbaae  villi  wUdi 


■  ifc»t-.fc.rf.aar"**"    v^' 


unnwvnil  ^  tnil  tliut  of  ihe  ul 
ttr*  ihal  ttpptiit  hi  tliU  limih,  Nl 
AloihlailM,  almily  lulDvlintlj 
tcribtHl,  uimt  Nrn  iif  anjr  HI 
ao<l  ibalal  Athena  wtib  the  otiM 
uf  tlie  ollitan-'h;  tnuUbril  all  11 
of  cjmVL'h.     Uimlirt  itlMvnt* 
tliJi   taltrr    pait  i>t  lh» 
ctrlalnt}  Ipm  liiiihl/  Diili 
hut  f'lT  i1m<  aliariiiv  nl  ■pwitht 
ctilli*  wouiil  Ml  mMlilf  llBI 
Jnrl^rJ  It  to !» Ira*  p*rfHl  U 
f«l :  aii-1  ha  Ml<la  "  itltJ«HIIII  Ul 


aMg  aiT  W>  *M*  k«  iMiw  »rt 


THE  NAMES  OF  THE  PLACES  OF  GREECE, 

OCCURRING 

IN  THUCYDIDES  OR  IN  THE  MAP  OF  GREECE, 

BRIEFLY    NOTED    OUT    OF    DIVERS    AUTHORS    FOR    THE    BETTER    MANIFESTING    OF 
THEIR    SITUATION    AND    ENLIGHTENING    OF   THE    HISTORY. 


Abas,  a  city  of  the  Locrians  of  Opns, 
confuiing  on  Uiampolis,  which  is  a  city  of 
Phocis.  Pau8.in  Phoc 

Abdera,  a  city  situate  next  beyond  the 
river  Nestus,  towards  the  east.  Strab.  vii. 
£pit.  Nestus  a  river  of  the  territory  of  Ab- 
dera.   Herod.  viL 

Abtdos,  a  city  on  the  entrance  of  Hel- 
lespont, between  Lampsacus  and  Sium, 
eqaaUy  distant  from  both.  In  sight  of 
Ihum,  and  is  distant  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  JSsepus  by  sea  700  furlongs. 
Strab.  xiiL 

Acanthus,  a  city  near  to  the  isthmus 
of  mount  Athos,  and  (as  in  Strab.  vii.  Ep.) 
in  the  bay  of  Singus.  But  it  appeareth  by 
Herod,  vii.  that  it  lieth  on  the  other  side, 
in  the  bay  of  Strymon ;  where  he  saith, 
that  the  isthmus  of  mount  Athos  is  of  12 
furlongs  length,  and  reacheth  from  Acan- 
thus to  the  sea  that  lieth  before  Torone. 
And  in  another  place  of  the  same  book 
he  saith,  that  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  sailed 
through  the  ditch  (which  Xerxes  had 
caused  to  be  made  through  the  said  isth- 
mus) from  Acanthus,  into  the  bay,  in 
which  are  these  cities,  Singus,  &c. 

AcARNANiA,  a  region  in  Greece,  divided 
fromEpirus  by  the  bay  of  Ambracia.  Polyb. 
iv.  It  reacheth  from  Ambracia  to  the  river 
Achelous ;  and  is  divided  from  the  ^toli- 
ans  by  Achelous.   Strab.  x. 

AcHfUM,  a  city  of  Troas,  opposite  to 
the  isle  Tenedos.  Strab.  xiiL 

AcHAiA,  a  region  of  Peloponnesus,  con- 
fining on  Elis,  Arcadia,  and  Sicyonia : 
bounded  on  one  side  with  Elis,  at  the  pro- 
montory of  Araxus,  and  on  the  other  side 
with  the  territory  of  Sicyon.  Strab.  viiL  It 
hath  in  it  12  cities  in  this  order,  begu- 
iling at  that  part  which  confineth  on  Sicy- 
onia: Pellene,  JE^tk^  M^<,  Bura,  Helice, 
MgLvask,  Rhypes,  Patrse,  Pharse,  Olenus, 


Dyme,  Tritaea,  Herod,  i.  Strab.  ix.  It  is 
also  a  part  of  Thessaly,  in  which  are  the 
PhthiotJB.  Herod,  vii.  Strab.  ix. 

AcHARN£,  a  town  of  Attica,  distant 
from  Athens  about  60  furlongs ;  Thuc.  ii : 
and  lieth  toward  the  north  of  it,  as  may  be 
collected  out  of  the  narration  of  the  jour- 
ney of  Archidamus  with  his  army.  fb. 

Achelous,  a  river  that  riseth  in  the 
mountain  Pindus,  aud  running  through  the 
territories  of  Agraeis  and  Amphilochia, 
and  by  the  city  of  Stratus,  divideth  the 
maritime  parts  of  Acarnania  from  ^tolia. 
Strab.  X.  Achelous  riseth  in  Pindus,  and 
runneth  through  Dolopia,  Agrseis,  Amphi- 
lochia, by  the  city  of  Stratus,  and  by  the 
city  (Eneias  into  the  sea.  Thuc.  ii.  extrem. 

Acheron,  Acherusia. — Acherusia  is 
a  lake  which  issueth  into  the  sea,  near  unto 
Cheimerium,  a  promontory  of  Thesprotis : 
and  into  this  lake  falleth  the  river  Ache- 
ron. Thuc.  i. — Acheron  cometh  out  of  the 
lake  Acherusia,  into  the  haven  Glycys.  Str. 
vii.  Acheron  cometh  out  of  Mofossis,  and 
falleth  into  the  lake  Acherusia,  which  Livy 
calleth  the  bay  of  Thesprotis :  Li  v.  viii 

AcRiJE,  a  city  of  Laconia;  between  it 
and  Gythium  the  river  Eurotas  goeth  out 
into  the  sea.  Str.  viiL  From  Helos,  which 
is  at  the  mouth  of  Eurotas,  it  is  30  furlongs 
distant,  and  from  the  promontory  of  Ts- 
narus  230  furlongs.  Pans,  in  Lacon. 

AcRiTAS,  a  promontory  joining  to  the 
territory  of  Methone,  and  is  the  beginning 
of  the  bay  of  Messenia.  Strab.  viiL 

AcROTHOi,  AcROTHOs  prom.,  ACRO- 
THOON. — ^AcROTHOi  are  the  people  of  a  city 
in  the  territory  of  Acte,  in  which  Acte  is 
the  mountain  Athos.  Thuc  iv. — Acrothos 
is  a  promontory  of  mount  Athos,  towards 
die  bay  of  Strymon. — ^And  Acrotboon  a 
city  in  the  same.  Herod.  viL  Instead  of  this 
Acrothos  and  Acrothoon,  Ptolomy  hath 


GKOCRAPQICAI. 


AlkoM,  aekj  end 


,  diiidctk  it  thaoa  ia  iLe  i 


Jtcn  i*  ibu  i«rriwrr  wbfnm  tUBdrtli 
Ik*  noonlaiB  Atha^  iUmumI  &i«  iW 
<nM(«Eai  br  a  £lch  ■■!&  bj  ih*  king  of 
IVni>.aaJ'lMk  ia  it  dwMdlk*;  Hvae. 
IKm,  Thimai,  CleoBa.  AaMbn,  <Ko- 
pbjnai.  Tboe.ir. 

AcncN,  ■  lenplr  of  Apoikt,  a|nB  tke 
■ban.  liiiatiHic  where  tbebt*  of  Am- 
bracu  b  amnwrtt,  Fal.  h.  Id  uwiBoaik 
oTtbe  bn  of  Asbnaa,iiM  br  frnn  AMae- 
Mrrlom.  Smb.  x. 

ADaABTTTiiJM  ET  anvs  AnmAMrr- 
TZ-iCft^ — Tbr  BIT  ot  AdnmrttiDa  (taken 
i_  •>_ — _..^  _._.j  bmnaMh  at  the 
,BD>r«ideth  at  the 


|icnBM>n(iirj  df  Lcctai,  ai 


Ami  thr  baj  of  Adni- 


jfioEn*,  a  citf  of  Kob'ia,  otet  *ei 

Opuii,  a  tily  of  the  Locriaiu.  Smb  u 

jKoEaai,  a  dtj  of  UaMdonia.  ir 


Tb«aalanica  (or  Therms):  ■nd  lieih  be- 
twera  TbocialoDica  and  tbe  Eorduuu. 
Strab.  iiL 

.Eo*.  a  cilj  of  KubM,  nppositp  to  the 
mcHiilioftheriTerCi^lAuiiu,  8ciab.ii.  li 
!•  abo  the  name  of  a  tntj  of  Acboia  in  Pe- 
lopoiiDenu,  bMwven  Heute  and  Bun.  Ue- 
Tud.  i :  Fam.  Achaic  It  in  [be  name  abo  of 
aiuitbpT  L-ity  in  .Eolia,  irini;  op  from  Ihe 
nai  bfhindliiPtcrrTlory  of  Cnmp.  Strab.  liiL 

.licixA.  an  itiand  over  nvainit  Epidin- 
nif>,in  the  Sarouian  bay.  Mrab.  riu.  Itua. 
Corinlh. 

,%anM,  •  cat;  af  AdIiud,  bvlwHii  Fti- 
li^Qf  and  M^m,  Tlrrod.  1.  Smb.  ix;  opfin- 
'  .c  to  ParnwHus.  Polyb.  U.    Aim  a  cUj 


Thuc 

.iCait'M,  a  cilj  of  Achaia,  Viwepn  Ile- 
licc  and  Bhypec,  Ilcrod.  i.  Smb.  ix:  dia- 
tani  from  I^irip  160  fHiriongs.  I>niu.  Ac-h. 

■Moot  pciTiKoi.  a  river  in  the  Thratun 
CbDnonnMiu.  diatant  from  Sestm  IS  fur- 

XnATHli.  a  n^nn  of  Maanlonia, 
pUcnl  by  floluiuy  bi'tnera  TliewBlj:'  and 
tiu>  rlitir  AxiuK. 

jSmpr,  ■  uiuiiuiaiLi  of  Thrace,  which 


PamlBa  EDxinaa.   Vknh.  n 

.Cau.  a  dij  in  lh>  t^  nf  Thtsi 
in  order  from  Potidva  lanaidaT 
Herod-  to.     It  is  dariant  frtan 
ica  (whidi  ia  tbe  aam*  with  1 
fitrianga,  and  ot^oaile  lo  FyA 


HemcL  liL  Appian.  C^iil,  i«, 

.XxtivcB,  a  lirMk  naiirm  k . 

raomu  (Xta,  pan  of  iheoi  abimt  ll 
lianst  that  it.  i»  a«  tbe  j£lalUna  ai 
twera  Ihrm  ami  th«  tra.  Thajr  bl 
the  Lwrii  E|iicD«nid».  jn  nicb  ttn 
ibe  j£tal>Kiuduin]lhELucTiChB>l*'.it 

JUiUH.  a  Orrck  nadon  inhal 
the  «ea  ude  in  Asa,  from  Uw  p 
of  I.eelua  to  the  rirrr  IltTiniu.  f     __. 

j£«Stnjg,  a  riTO-  in  Troaa,  riaisg  H 
moant  Ida,  blling  into  Proponlia,  is 

Ci  which  i»  neansi  to  Zeleta^  ^-" 
on^  fnun  Abjdoa  '  ~~ 

/ETKE*,adly  of  Li 
Thnrioni,    aa    mar    be   ■ 
TbncL 

i'Etoli*,  a   FCinoD    I 
Acamaoian)!.  on  ihc  pana  lo 
by  th«  riier  Acbctitiu:  cm 
raat,  iri'h  the  Lomana  calM  0 
tbr  north  it  bath  the  A  ' 
of  the  A^niuum.  Sirafa.  a.     £|ol^L 
Phoda,  anil  tkivtia  are  dttidnl  1) 
nihcr  by  paimllcl  lino,  dnurn  I 


>e  Atliaonme^  and  ^ 


.  IiL  ii 


AuoRA.  a  city  nwr  U>  the  1 
Chcr«mn"*ii".     ITjev  thui  Ko  tr 
;*<■■.(«.  leave  Cardin  o.i  the  Irft  h__ 
rod.  rii,  where  he  dnrribeth  Ac  « 
the  Penian  ann  j 

Abrzk,  a  rpfjion  oiirtli  o 


The   I 


r  Acheloiu 


n«mg  0 


Pindiia,  pawv^  fint  tl 
Dolopii,  then  ihruiijA  Agnd^  and 
through  Acaraama.  by  ifaeeiiy  uf  Si 
and  thcdlvof  (Enrii  *  -  ■■" 
t;  Thnr.  iiL  mh  fin. 

AaHiAMER,  •  nniion  ihrftlnii;  ■ 
head  of  tho  river  Sirimnn,  in  Ibc  - 
lain  KhodoTK.  Stnth.  Ep.  rii.  < 
Thucydid<«(ii.)Mi!nu-ib  tnplatietb 
ihrniaboiita 


III-  river  Kriiwn.  Sinb.  ni     Alw  a  A 
■if  Bavtia,  near  Uie  lalle  Ciwaia.  | 

Au.ur«uH,  a  rttrr  (if  JJseadwdt.  \ 
riwih  ont  uf  the  mauniafna  ualM  Ci 
luiii,  aucordii^  lo  Ploloiny  i   lii;  h 
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El^'mea,  a  city  bj  the  river  Aliacmon, 
iiear  the  moun tains  which  he  callcth  Cam- 
bunii,  which  arc  likelv  to  be  the  same. 
liv.  xlii.  It  mixeth  waters  with  Lydius, 
the  confluent  of  which  two  rivers  divide 
Bottia  from  Macedonia.  Herod,  vii. 

Al>iopia,  a  re^on  of  Macedonia,  of 
whose  situation  I  tind  nothing  but  in  Pto- 
]omy*s  Tables,  who  putteth  it  between  46 
and  47  deg.  long,  and  between  41  and  42 
deg.  lat     FioL  Tab.  x.  Europe. 

Alonne«U8,  a  little  island  lying  before 
Magnesia  of  Thessaly.  Strab.  ix.  Also  a 
city  in  the  Chersonnesus  of  Krythr«a,  be- 
tween Cusystus  and  the  promontory  Ar- 
gennum.  Strab.  xiv. 

Alope,  a  city  of  the  I^cri  Epicnemides, 
distant  from  Elatoia  of  Phocis  120  furlongs : 
from  Cynu.s  the  haven  of  the  Opuntiuns, 
90  furlongs.  Strab.  ix. 

Ai.FHEUS,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus,  ris- 
ing in  the  territory  of  Megalopolis  near 
unto  the  springs  of  Eurotas  (Strab.  viii.), 
divide! h  Laconia  from  I^legalapolis,  and 
from  Tegea.  Puus,  .^rc.  It  runs  Dy  IIera»a. 
Id.  ib.:  Polyb.  iv.  It  goeth  out  into  the 
sea  near  Olympia.  Strab.  viii.  Puusanias 
saith  it  goeth  out  above  Cyllcne,  the  haven 
of  the  Eleians ;  but  it  is  contrary  to  all 
other,  both  ancient  and  modem,  geo- 
graphers. 

Altzea,  a  city  on  the  sea-coast  of  Acar< 
nania,  between  the  city  Palyre  and  the 
promontory  of  Crithota.  Strab.  x. 

Ambracia  et  sinus  Ambracius. — Am- 
BRACIA  is  a  city  in  the  bottom  of  the  Am- 
bracian  bay,  upon  the  river  Aracthus,  a 
little  remote  from  the  sea,  Strab.  vii. — The 
Ambracian  Bay  divideth  Epirus  from 
Acnmania.  Polvb.  iv 

Amorgos,  an  island,  one  of  the  Sporades. 
Strab.  X. 

Ampell'9,  a  promontory  of  Torone.  Ile- 
roil.  vii. 

Amphilochia,  a  region  lying  north  of 
Acamania,  south  of  l)oIopia:  through  it 
runneth  the  river  Acheliius.  Strab  x. 

Amphipolik,  callwl  formerly  the  Nine- 
ways,  a  citv  situate  on  the  river  Strvuion, 
the  river  running  on  both  sides  it;  25  fur- 
longs fn>m  Eion.  Ih-rod.  vii:  Thuc.  iv. 

Amphissa,  a  city  of  the  I^)erians  called 
Ozohe,  confining  on  th»«  territory  ofCrisso. 
llenxl.  viii:  Strab.  ix.  I)i»tant  from  1X»1- 
phi  120  furlong-*.  Pans.  Ph«»c. 

AMTCL.X,  a  city  of  I^aconia,  20  furlongs 
from  Sfiarta  towards  fhr  sea.  Polvb.  iv. 

AxACTORiuM,  a  city  of  Acarnania,  within 
the  gulf  of  Ambracia,  40  furlongs  from 
Actium  (Strab.  x.),  in  tlie  mouth  of  the 
AmbntctHU  biiv.  Thuo.  i. 


AXiEA,  a  city  in  Asia,  by  the  sea-side 
over  against  the  isle  Samoa.  Thuc.  iv. 

Anapuu,  a  river  of  Acarnania,  men- 
tioned by  Thucydides  (ii).  It  should  seem 
by  the  history  that  it  runneth  between 
Stratus  and  CEneias.  Li  vy  (  xlii)  mentioneth 
a  river  thereabout  also  called  Peletanis :  it 
may  be  it  is  the  same. 

Anaphe,  an  island  not  far  from  Thera. 
Strab.  X. 

Andanta,  a  city  of  Messenia,  on  the 
ccmHnes  of  Arcadia.  Pans.  Messen. 

Andros,  an  island,  one  of  the  Cyclades. 
Strab.  X.     Vide  Cvclwles. 

ANTANDR08,  a  City  of  Troa8,Herod.  v:  in 
the  bay  of  Adramy  ttium,  properly  so  called, 
Strab.  xiii:  under  mount  Ida,  Thuc  iii. 

Antuedon,  a  city  of  Bceotia,  on  the 
shore  opposite  to  Eubcca,  the  utmost  on 
that  shore  towards  Locris.    Strab.  ix. 

A  NTH  EN  us,  a  territory'  in  Macedonia, 
not  far  from  Grestonia,  as  may  be  gathered 
out  of  Thuc.  ii. 

Anthena,  a  city  of  the  territory  of  Cy- 
nuria,  Thuc.  v:  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  Par- 
nethiLs.   Pans.  Cor. 

Anticvra,  a  city  of  Phocis  upon  the 
sea-side,  next  after  Crissa  towards  Bteotia. 
Strab.  ix.  Also  a  city  of  the  Melians  upon 
the  river  Spercheius.  Id. 

Antirrhium,  which  is  called  also  Rsi- 
UM  MoLYCHRicr.M,  is  that  promontory 
which  with  the  opposite  promontory  of 
Achaia  called  llhium,  compri'hendeth  the 
strait  of  the  Crissjean  (or  Corinthian)  bay, 
of  five  furlonp*  breadth.  Strab.  viii.  It 
is  near  to  the  city  Molycria,  Strab.  ix:  and 
to  the  east  of  it.  Id.  x. 

AxTissA,  a  city  of  I>esbos,  between  the 
prruKnitory  of  Sijrrium  and  the  city  Mc- 
thynina.  Stnih  xiii. 

Axtitanks,  a  nation  whom  Strabo 
calhah  Atintunos.and  placeth  in  the  moun- 
tains of  E|  irus.  Strab.  vii.  Apnianus  hath 
also  Atintanos:  and  Livy  (xlv)  maketb 
them  us  an  addition  to  the  fourth  part  of 
Macedonia,  in  the  division  of  that  kingdom 
by  Paulus  ii-^niilius.  So  that  it  may  bo 
gjithored  that  the  Atintanes,  whom  Thu- 
cvdidi's  calleih  Antitanes,  and  nnmbereth 
amongst  Kpiroticai  nations,  arc  situate  on 
the  conrtnes  of  Epinis  and  Macedonia. 

Aous,  a  river  of  Illyris.  After  Epidam- 
nns  (snith  Strabo,  describing  the  sea-coast 
towards  Ejiirus)  are  the  rivers  Apsus  and 
Aous.  Strab  vii.  Near  to  it  standeth  Apol- 
loniu.  lb.  Plutarch  hath  Anius  instead  of 
it,  in  the  life  of  Csesar.  In  this  river  it 
was  that  1h>  took  boat  to  cross  the  Ionian 
sea  unknown,  and  was  forct»d  back  by 
I  IcippcSi. 
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r  Lucouiu,  iirur 


.Vphrodihu,  ft  I 
Ihv  soB-aide.  Thue. 

Arama,  a  cil;  in  Pallene,  HproiL  viL 
Tliuci.  i:  between  Potidss  toA  Moode. 
Str^.  Ep.  rii.  extrem. 

Apidancb,  a  rivtr  of  Achwa  in  ThcB- 
Haly.  Herml.  vii.  It  falleth  into  Poneiu. 
Id.  U  runnnh  by  PharMliu.  Slrub.  riii. 

ApOtlOTI,  a  nation,  put  of  tbe  MUliJMtit, 
ncorcAt  to  the  sea.  Tbuc  iiL 

Apollonia,  a  cit}r  of  lUyris,  in  tbe  Ion- 
ian ipiil,  UKrod.  ix:  upon  the  river  Aouii, 
60  furlongB  from  the  sea.  Strab.  vii.  Alao 
1  city  between  Therme  and  AmphipoltB. 
Itin.  Peutinpr;  Itin.  Antoniiu.  A  Chil- 
cidio  city.  Atbeo.  viii. 

Apbdh,  a  riter  uf  lUyris,  between  Epi- 
damnus  and  ApoUonia.    Strab.  vii. 

AsACTuos,  u  river  of  EpEnis,  rising  out 
of  the  hill  Stympha,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Pnronet  (peradventtire  the  auno  with  I'a- 
rauiei),  and  nuining  by  the  city  of  Ambra- 
da  into  the  Ambracian  bay.  btnb.  tiL 

Araxus,  a  promonCary  in  the  coalinea 
of  Elis  and  Arcadia.  Strab,  viii. 

Arcadia,  a  region  of  Feloponnesna,  in 
lh«  middest  of  It;  bounded  with  Elis, 
AchiuB,  Ai^lica,and  Messenia.  Strab. viii. 

AHaENSii3i,apronioDlory  of Ery  thnak  in 
Asia,  iyine  oat  between  AlunnesUB  and  the 
oity  Erylhne,  opposite  to  and  distant  60 
fiinongs  from  Pustdcum  a  promontory  of 
Chius.  Strab.  xiv. 

AnaiNuas,  are  three  islands  lyinenpar 
to  the  promontory  of  Cane  in  .Jkibs,  op- 
pnaiUj  to  Malea,  a  promontory  of  Leaboit. 

Abctlub,  a,  city  by  the  sea-aide,  v^l 
of  the  river  Sirymou,  Herod,  vii:  not  fur 
from  Amphipolis.  Thuc  iv. 

Arcos,  Abdomca. — Anoos  ii  a  ci^-  of 
Argein,  much  celebrated  in  historv:  it 
Htaodeth  from  the  aea  40  furlongs.  "Ptun. 
Cnr.  In  nil  mapa  that  I  have  yet  seen,  it 
is  placed  unreusonnbly  lar  from  the  gea: 
but  i1  appeara  by  tbe  beginning  of  Herod, 
i,  where   be  ape^etb  of  the ' 


0  the  B< 


the  itups  of  tbe  Pbtenieions ;  and  by 
Thuc.  ix,  where  he  rclaceth  that  the  Ar- 
rivea  were  buildJnf^  walls  to  reach  unto 
the  sea  from  their  cityi  that  it  cannot  be 
farther  from  it  than  ia  by  Piusanias  set 
down. — Aroolica  cnnGueCh  on  lAconiii, 
Arcadia,  lathmtia,  Utrab.  viii. 

Arqos  AnpHiLocaicuM,  a  city  of  Am- 
philochia,  upon  the  side  of  the  bay  of 
Arabracia.  Thuc.  u.  Twpnty-two  mills 
from  Ambracia.  Liv.  xiiviii. 

Aiui.fi,  a  city  of  (he  Chnleidnana  near 
AuuthuB,  u  it  wcmelli  by  Thuc.  iv. 


;  a  viu  of  Thnaaly.  Tliiw.  i  J 
t  of  Theicaly  wbidi  ia caHeill 


tbe  bajr  o\ 


TUiK.  ii 
that  port  0 
liotis-  SCtikb.  is. 

AKitHiAN£,aptaceintheThraaaaCI 
sonnesus,  oppomle  to  Abydoa 

Arxissa,  a  city  of  Mii 
confinea  of  Lynciu.  Thuc 

Artemibiitm,  a  tsmpti 
sea-side  in  Eubica,  at  thi 
far  from  Thermopyln.  Herod.  vvL  1 
for  a  battle  by  sea,  fought  then  b 
the  Grecian  and  Persan  HeeL 

AsiHE,  a  maritirae  ei 
Argeia).  the  tir^tn  ' 
SCrab.  viii  Also  a 
senii,  and  the  fint  in  the  bay  ol 
Strab.  viii:  between  tb~  ~ 
Aoritns  and  the  intj  Col 
longs  from  each,  Pans.  Mea. 
of  Laconii.  by  the  sna-sidr,  b« 
nurns  the  promontory,  and  G^ium. 
Strab.  viii.  Abo  a  city  of  Laennia.  m^; 
Cardamyle.  Herod,  viii. 

AaoPDB,  a  river  running  betwiwn  Pli 
t«a  and  Thebea.  Thuu.  iL     It  di<  i.)"!)'  i :: 

territory  of  the  Plaia'ans  from  >•■ ■    ■ 

Thehans,  and  runneth  wiilii;i  i 
of  Thebes.  Faun,  in  Buol.  .\.. 
Strabo,  it  runueth  into  the  :>r  'i  i-i  i  ^r..- 
gra.  Strab.  it  Bat  according  i^ 
Cophisua,  and  Asopus,  uiif  ' 
all  in  Ba»tia:  and  Asopus  , 
Attica,  ontereth  into  the  aoa  by  tt 
montory  Cynnaiira.   PtoL  Tab.  i 


also  the   name  of  a 

Fhhua  in  Felt^nn         ,    , 

tbe  sea  near  Corinth.   Pans.  Cor. 
also  the  name  of  a  city  in 
aca  side,    distant    fi*oui    the  prauK 
Onugnaihos  200  (urlonn,  and  ttuta  ^ 
city  Acriie  60  furlongs.  Pads.  Lac 

AsTACit^a  maritime  city  of  Acanuuir. 
between  the  promonuiry  Cril^ola  scJ 
month  of  the  river  Aehelons.  Smtah  «. 

AsTERIA,  an  island  betwem  ItknM^ 
Cephallenia.  Strab.  x,  "^H 

AmPAUKA,  an  island,  oite  of  A*  Sp^l 
rades,lyin^fiu' within iheuuiiigML  SoA    i 
I.    Also  a  promontory  of  tbe  lerrilon  ef 
Mindiu,  in  Asia.  Strab.  xiv. 

ATAt^KTE,  a  little  island  in  thrtai  ' 
Opus,  between  Rubu-a  and  Bmiiia,  v 
a^unsl  the  city  of  Opus.  tit>ab.ix,  Thac  i 

ATARNBli8,a  city  Dt^fioliSiUreruruu' 
IjeiboB.  Henid  i.  Jtetwinai  l^Ianr  i^ii 
Adrainytltum.  Strab.  liii. 

Athanameh.  a  nation  inhkbitins  « >'" 
north  of  the  ^itoliaiu,  the  but  of  Uk  ly- 
rolca.  Strab,  ix.  Above  thu  .lC(i>liani.il"! 
is,  mori'  remote  ttoai  the  sva  than  il" 
vEtolians.  Id.  i 


^ho- 
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BLLAD08  Helli.8,  the  most 
of  Greece,  situAte  in  Attica, 
>i^  from  Peirseas  and  the 
'nmcii 

moos  mountain  in  the  Cher- 
ed  Acte,  abutting  on  the 
"hue  iv.  And  be^nning  at 
B  by  Xerxes  of  12  furlongs 
m  AcanUius  and  the  sea  op- 
ne.  Herod.  viL 
city  of  Thessalj,  by  which 
Lh  Defore  it  comes  toJjarissa. 

famous  region  of  Greece, 
the  territory  of  Megara,  on 
*  against  Salamis,  Strab.  ix : 
smtory  of  the  Boeotians  by 
.  Id.  By  land,  at  Panactum, 
unoe.  Id.  ii:  at  Hysia,  Id.  ii 
Uage  in  Boeotia,  of  the  terri- 
rra,  by  the  sea-side,  30  tva- 
•iiuuL  Strab.  iXi 
lace  near  the  sea-side,  in  the 
Qon,  near  which  the  Lake 
I  into  the  sea,  and  is  some- 
en  Ame  of  Chalcidea  and 

may    be    gathered    out    of 

iver  of  Macedonia,  rising  in 

I  Scardns.  Ptoloiny.  It  di- 
from  Mygdonia.  Herod.  viL 
the  bay  of  Therme,  between 

Pella.  Strab.  Ep.  rii. 

city  of  Penebia,  Liv.  xliv. 

a  mountain  of  Macedonia. 
At  the  foot  whereof  standeth 
hoea.  Strab.  £p.  vii. 
a  city  of  Macedonia  between 
whicn  it  is  distant  17  miles, 
nioa  or  Therme,  from  which 
1  miles.  Itin.  Ant  Pii. 
a  region  of  Macedonia,  near 
^mon,  containing  the  city  of 
the  country  about  it.  Herod. 

%  lake  in  Thracia,  close  by  the 
Herod,  vii. 

ity  of  Laconia,  between  the 
i  of  Onugnathos  and  Malea. 
Directly  opposite  to  Cythera, 
St  part  of  the  bay  of  Boea, 
I  at  Onugnathos,  and  ends  at 
I  territory  of  Bow  joineth  to 
lurus  Limera.  Pans.  Lac 
I  re^on  of  Greece  between 
Phocis,  reaching  from  sea  to 
c. 

ity  of  Doris.  Thuc.L  Strab.  ix. 
lake  in  Mygdonia.  Thuc.  i. 
ir  from  Olyntnus.  Herod,  yiii. 


It  is  called  Bolyce  by  Athen.  riiL  It  ^th 
out  into  |he  sea  by  Aulou  and  Bromiscus, 
which  are  two  places  between  Ame  in 
Chalcidea,  and  Amphipolis.  Thuc  iv. 

Bousaus,  a  place  in  Chios.  Thuc  viii. 

BoME,  a  town  of  the  iBtolians  towards 
the  Melian  bay.  Thuc  iii 

BOTTIA,  or  BoTTLfiA,  Or  BOTTLXU.     A 

region  of  Macedonia,  lying  to  the  sea,  di- 
vided from  Mygdonia  by  Uie  river  Axius, 
and  firom  Macedonia  by  the  confluent  of 
the  rivers  Aliacmon  and  Lydius.  Herod. viL 

Bramchidjb,  a  town  where  there  was  a 
temple  of  Apollo,  on  the  Milesian  shore. 
Herod.  viL  Between  the  promontory  of 
Posideum,  and  the  city  Bliletus.  Strab.  xiv. 

BRAntON,  a  town  of  Attica,  between 
Prasise  and  Marathon,  on  the  sea-side,  to- 
wards Euboea.  Strab.  ix. 

Brilessus,  a  mountain  in  Attica,  be- 
tween Eleusis  and  Achanue.  Thuc  iL 

Bbomiscos,  a  town  near  the  sea,  between 
Acanthus  and  Argilus.  Thuc  iv. 

BuDORUS,  a  promontory  of  the  island 
Salamis,  l^ng  out  towards  Megara.  SchoL 
ad  Thuc  iL 

BuPHRAS,  a  mountain  of  Messeni^,  about 
Pylos.  Thuciv. 

BuRA,  a  city  of  Achaia,  between  Helice 
and  .£gir9,  distant  from  Helice  30  fur- 
lonp,  and  firom  .£gira  72  furlongs.  Pans. 

Byzantiuh,  called  now  Constantinople, 
situate  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus. 
Strab.  xiL 

Caicus,  a  river  of  Asia,  which  passing 
by  Pergamus,  £illeth  into  Uie  bay  of  Elsa, 
inuEolis,  between  EUsa  and  Pitane.  Strab. 

•  •  • 

xm. 

Calauria,  an  island  in  the  bay  of  Her- 
mione,  lying  just  beforoTrcEzen.  Strab.  viiL 

C AiXLS,  a  town  of  the  ^tolimis,  towards 
the  Melian  bay.  Thuc  iiL 

Caltdon,  a  city  of  the  JEtolians,  near 
the  sea,  upon  the  river  Evenus.  Strab.  x. 

Cambunh,  mountains  of  Maoadonia, 
between  it  and  Pernbia.  liv.  xliL  xliv. 

Cameiros,  a  city  of  the  Dorians  in  Asia. 
Herod,  i.  It  standeth  in  the  island  Rho- 
dus.  Strab.  xiv.  Thuc.  viiL 

CANiB,  a  city  and  promontory  of  Molis, 
distant  from  Ekea  towards  Ionia  100  fur- 
longs, and  as  much  from  Malea,  a  promon- 
tory of  Lesbos  to  which  it  is  opposite. 
Strab.  xiiL 

Canastrjea,  a  promontory  of  Pellene. 
Herod,  vii:  Strab.  £p.  vii:  Liv.  xliv. 

Caphareus,  a  haven  ot  Eubcca,  on  the 
outside,  not  for  from  Gera'stus.  Herod.  viL 

Cafhtjs,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  not  far  from- 
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OrchomeDus.  Polyb.  iv,    Thi 
runnel  twtwwn  it  niul  Piophi 

CAtlPAitXLE,  a  cLlv  of  LslMDi^  bi'lween 
I'huMi  *nd  LcDCtnt,  by  thn  MB-«idi\  in  the 
Meueiiian  bay,  Strnb.  viii :  dinani  from 
tbc  promontory  of  Tmniinis  400  ftirlongs. 
i'lat.  Imc.  It  i>  also  a  city  in  Ibe  blud 
Cliiaik  Ttiuc.  viii. 

Cabdu,  a  dly  in  the  iMhnius  of  the 
Thraciui  Chersanesus,  upon  the  soa-side 
in  the  Black  Bay  (or  bay  of  Melas). 
Hefod.  Ti. 

GahpaTbiT!',  in  island  id  Lbat  seB,  which 
culluil  from  it  Mare  Cnr[intbiuin,  hath  to 
tliv  tiurth.  tbe  tea  called  IcHriuni ;  b>  the 
snath,  the  .lEKypdaa  sea ;  lo  the  west,  the 
Crolic  loid  Africiui  neaa.  Scrab.  x.  extrem. 

CkKtx,  a  town  in  Arcadia,  between 
Orchi)iB«iiU!i  and  Pbeneuiu,  in  the  oonlinei 
ofboih.  distant  from  Phcneuni  60  furlongs. 
Pau«.  Arc. 

Cabtstub.  a  city  of  Enbu-n,  at  the  foot 
ofthe  mounlJUn  Ihiba,  Strab.i.  MnnithQ, 
a  city  of  AtUui,  U  etiuiilly  distant  from  it 
and  Athene  Pans.  Aiu 

CA-foa,  on  island  in  the  Carpathian  tea, 
from  CarpathuB  BQ  fUriongs.  and  from 
Ksmnionium.  a  nromontory  of  Crete,  SAO 
in  qunntity  80  nirlonga  about.   Strnb.  x. 

Ctsr«Tlis,  a  haven  in  the  Chersonesui 
of  Erythma.  al  the  foot  of  the 
Cdrycun.  Strab.  xiv. 

Cadxcs.  ■  maridmc  citv  of  Lycia,  sub- 
ject to  the  Rbudians,  by  the  river  Calbis. 

CATSTHns,  a  riviT  of  Asia,  falling  into 
the  Ben  at  Ephesns,  so  as  tbc  month  of  it 
is  the  baven  of  the  Kplieaiani.  Su-sb.  lir. 
Vfben  the  Ionian*  made  a  journey  ngninst 
Sardei,  they  left  their  fleet  at  Coressiu, 
and  then  went  up  by  the  river  Caystrua, 
and  then  over  the  mountain  Tmoliis,  and 
so  to  Sardos.   Herod,  v. 

CECitOPlA,  a  re^on  of. Attica,  between 
the  hills  Pumethim  and  Brilessus.  Thuc.  ii. 

CtKRYPQAiiEiA.  a  plaoe  mentioned  in 
Thno.  i.     Fliny  liath  the  island  Cwry- 

Ehalos  oppoiite  to  E[ridaurus,  and  distant 
■omit  6  miles.  The  Scholiast  and  Sleph- 
nnui  put  it  in  the  west  parca  of  Felopon- 

Cbneuw,  a  promontory  of  Eulxtia,  oppo- 
site to  lliQ  promoatory  of  Cnemides  of  the 
Lourians,  aiid  to  Thermopyts.  Strab.  ii. 

CeNCHaEi.B,  a  haven  or  &ie  Corinthians, 
on  the  aide  of  the  isthmus  thaC  lieth  to- 
wards .Athens.  Thuc  liiL  Cenchrric  on 
one  side,  and  Leehipttm  on  the  other,  coo- 
lain  thu  iithtauj.  Pans.  Cor. 

Ceos,  an  island,  oa«  «f  the  Cvcladct,  the  I 
neuon  Vi  the  isUnA  IMcna,  ^ab.  x.       ( 


CspaAU-GNiA,  an  island  orer  a^n>: 
Acamania.  distant  fmu  Lenndia  lu  fui- 
tongs,  Smb.  x.  Time  ii .  and  halb  in  ii  4 
oitien,  Pale,  Same,  Prwne,  CraaiL  Thifc  il 

Cephuuits.  a  river,  whieb  Tuio^abaai 
Lilint.  a  ci  y  of  Pbocis,  and  gmng  b; 
Elalioin,  Danlia,  and  Phanotin,  citii*  nf 
Pboris,  and  Chnroneia  and  Comnria,  citin 
of  Bceotia,  fallcih  into,  at  C"n<iim,  uid 
lilleth  [he  lake  calle<l  Co|iais.    Aftinrirdi 


ing  into  the  eea  by  Peineus.  I'.iu.  Atl 

CERAiTNn,  mountains  of  Eninu,  im  ilu 
sea  side,  in  tbe  entrance  of^  the  looiu 
^ir.  Strab.  vii. 

Ceraunits,  a  town  between  Cnidns  sad 
Holicamassua,  from  whence  also  (hr  bat 
there  is  colled  theCenuniaa  bav.  .Sir^iii. 

CeHDtLnm,  a  hill  of  the  Aipjiani,  be. 
yond  SCrymon,  near  Amphipolu.  TbucE 

Cercinb,  a  mountain  between  Thnoi 
und  Macedonia:  the  same  dividiilh  Uu 
IVonians  from  the  Sintians.  Thuc.  ti, 

CerrRlNR,  ■  r^on  of  Epirus,  (Uiidi.i 
from  ThespiAiii  by  tlie  nrer  TTiy«oi>. 
Thnc.  i.  TbeCbaoniausand  Thesprotiiiu 
have  al)  the  sea  coast  from  ibe  mjiminiui 
called  Ceraiuui  to  the  Ambraeian  bsi , 
tlierefore  Cestrine  seemetb  part  uf  the 
Chaooians.  Strab.  liL  Called  Cuftnu 
tram  Ccstrinu  the  son  of  Ueleniu.  Piu-. 
Cor. 

Chxboheia,  a  city  of  Btfoda  cnnKoin'.- 
OD  Pbocis,  31)  furlongs  distant  from  Pti<"- 
peus  or  Fhanotis.  and  situate  apaa  llic     \ 
river  CephiiMis.  Pans.  Phoc.  SD^ix.         ' 

Chalce,  an  island,  one  of  tbe  SpondK  | 
distant  ^m  Telos  BU  rnrlaa|n,  au  ftaa  I 
CarpathuK  400  fUrloags.  SuHt.  i.  1 

CHAIfEIIOH,  a   rily  of  Biilun:,, 
against  Byzantium.   Strab.    i:^ 
mouth  of  Pontiis  Euxinus.   Id. .    i 

Chalcu,  a  dty  of  Bnbaa.  nt 
puB.   Heroil.  vii;   Strab.!.      .\l  ■■ 
of  .Ewlia,  upon  the  river  Evi-niis,  on  il- 
eastiidcofii.Slrab  i:  bmisalb  Cattdni. 
Id.  ix. 

Chalcidea,  a  ftifion  joining  ifp  TliHii 
containing  most  of  the  toWH!^  "[■■■n    -  ■■  -■ 
<i,  from  the  mouth  of  ili<  r 
tu  Polidnw  in  PaDenc.       i 
be  pithered  out  of  Thucpiiid  ■ 
so  named,  for  that  tfanv  w<-r>'  .<<:    < 
Chalcis  in  KuUvo.  *ltlvr  immnlisii   r 


r 


_e  region  of  Kpinis. 

n!nf;ai  tliv  iiii>niiUlniiCBlleriC*ruiiiil. 
anS  Mgcthcr  wiih  Hipsprodi  TmchinicM 
Ikr  >£  iho  Arobnifiui  My.  Strmb.  lii.  It 
!•  diiulBd  rrom  Thcsprutis  hy  thr  rit«r 
TliTBBiiL  Tboc.  L 

CHBiDOnns.  a  mull  rircr  of  Mondonu, 
which  riiiujt  in  Grcslonu,  mtineth  into 
Uw  rimr  Aiin>-  Ilerod.  vil 

Chkuuebiuh,  ■  i>romontory  of  Epirus, 
betwcea  thr  islkKilx  alU-d  Sybou  uid  the 
nwmtb  of  tfafl  rirt>r  Acbvnin.  Strsli.  viL 
Vide  Aohcnm. 

CmooNAT*,  >  prenioiil'iry  of  Eli\  Ih'- 
IwMoi  lb»  promotKorics  ul'  Araxas  wud 
Iclhyt.  Slrab.  TiiL 

CiUMONMKiics  aignifipih  uif  nartion  of 

hnd  IhklU  lUmwicDTtroncdwiiKihc  m: 

bw  (br  thH  iiiMt  pul,  nhea  tbore  in  no 

woni  •ddnl  lu  determiDV  iha  signifianioD. 

it  i«  here  thu  itnTiwry  nf  Tfance.  whieb 

(■  includnl  with  ihvM  three  sm.  IVi'tHin- 

iK  IlcllMix'nt,  iin.l  ilir  lllurk  Bay,  Mull*. 

'.    .-l  .,..      I«    iln'   iMlimus  i>r  thi. 

]ir  i-iiy  Conli^  al 

■  I',      '.ilju-.andl'nctyi 

.]..inU  U<Tod, -i. 


-it 


K  Ih-r. 


■  part  of  Mygilenia  m  calteil. 


!HRtM»«u^  ■  tillni:*  of  ibn  CtuJo*- 
diiauiu.u>ihcinouthofl*oiitui.  Btnb.xii. 

CiMOUs.  an  UUnd.  unc  uf  the  Cvrtutr*. 
Tide  Cy<:l*d«9.  It  Uctb  nrst  of  Sidnuo, 
Fbolc^diMi,  md  Imgutn.  Slrab.  x. 

CimiiBA,  ■  iHiy  of  Fbods  in  the  Co- 
tisthiBU  tnv.  iivvr  tpiinil  Sievon,  Stnb. 
tt:  dtiiuittniin  l>elpbiaofiirFoDK«:fruin 
Dvliihi  lo  Cirrha  ruii*  ihp  riv^r  f liM 
It  ii  ihP  hmtiii  or  Uiwn  of  shipjdnic 
DrlphL     It  HjuEiM'th  upou  Luoni.  ri 
Itoc.      Ho    miketb   it    the    ume  w 
CriM.     Vide  Crim. 

CmKll;^  a  mountain  of  Macedonia, 
jMninit  I"  (Ihinpaa,  out  of  vhli'b  nsrlh 
the  ri'or  Bunxa*.  Stnh.  En.  *il. 

CiTBj:tiON.»inounl«inofAnic«.  WhM> 
ikw  PmUti  oaiiip  ondur  UanloninB  lay 
■bout  AiopiiD  in  <h«  territory  uf  PUlita, 
the  army  of  the  Umrians  that  yrvn  en- 
omprd  at  the  fo«t  uf  QthoT  - 


CmVM,  a  city  of  Cj-prun, 

Clavo*.  an  Inland,  onf  of  lb*  tSpradra. 
Bs  Onrlii  thi-uur>i.  Alto  a  rity  Imliin);- 
xng   l»    ihr   (.'uliiphniiijinn.    I'uua.    Arl 


4ti 

bvtween  lb*  mouth  af  the  rivi^  (TaTiinu 
id  lliH  rlly  or  Colophmi.  Sirnb.  lii. 

CLiiOMKiix,  an  lunlo  city  in  LycUa, 
Hvnid.  i )  tiiluate  in  the  CbirraomirMn  uf 
Eryihnet.  mnfininic  on  ih*  Erylhm-anf<, 
ibrte  brins  witliin.  ihe  ClazomniiBnitrilh- 
~hc  Chenonneeui.  BMwccn  CIbid- 
and  Tmi,  bcto&k  the  itihmu*  It  ia 
I  furlonKi ;  but  round  about  by  aca. 
fuclongs.  Pr*M>nlly  nit  haul  the 
inllimui.  nbvfv  it  in  n>rro*r*M.  iitanitii  Cla- 
■am.  Ktrab.  aiii.  Before  it  lie  8  liiiJi< 
ialsniliL  Id.  liv. 

Clkitor,  h  pity  of  Amdia,  lielwp«n 
l>Hiphi>  anil  Caphf  IT.  Polvb.  iv.  ll  con- 
finrlh  on  ihi-  Irrrilory  of  I'heneum,  Ut- 
Hardi  tho  oast.  Paua.  Alt 

Cuwti«,  a  oily  of  Ar|{cia.bDnifvn  Arp™ 
and  Corinth,  conflnini;  nn  tbn  I'hliaaians. 
I'aua.  Cor.  Also  a  cily  in  ihr  terrilurji 
wbrni  uiounl  Albi»  auodvlh.  Uvrod.  lii. 
l^iic.  Iv. 

Cnkmidch,  a  promonlory  of  LorriB,  dia- 
Uul  trom  CynUK,  tbo  haven  of  Iho  CVpun- 
tiani.  Ivwards  Thiimopyki',  5o  furlong). 
StmUix, 

CsiBta,  a  ciiv  of  the  Dorians  in  Atia, 
by  tbn  M^ivlloi)  IViopium.  H*n>d.i.  On 
lb*  north  il  balh  ihe  O-rannian  bav  ;  im 
tbo  Muib,  ihe  Khudian  wa.  Stnh.  kit. 

Cni.»l<s,  an  nplanil  city  of  Hptlmpont, 
in  the  terrilory  of  l«m|aacnK  Smb.  aiii. 
ALw  a  maritime  dty  of  Trou,  I4U  fin-- 
lunjTi  froni  Ilinm  bi-tw«o  IlunaxiiOB  and 

CoixiNiiiH,  a  maritime  dty  of  Htwe- 
nia,  b*Iwr«n  Arinr  and  ihi-  mouib  of  the 
river  I'amwiia.  diilant  from  Auna  40  fur- 
luiiea.  WiH.  Mea. 

CuixiPfinN,  an  Ionic  rity  in  I.ydia,  He- 
rod, i;  bfmi-^n  K]ihfiu>  and  I*l«'it(i«: 
from  liVbedu*  UU  furlong;  fnim  Ephi'ima 
TO  f\trIon)^.  Smb.  ut. 

CaLoraoMiaMiK  roKTCt,  a  luvm  not 
br  from  Tonne.  1  hue.  t. 

CopJt  rr  Oopita  tjicra.  Copa  ia  » 
dty  of  Rintiia,  MMiai*  un  ihe  norih  part 
of  Ih*  laku  CfipUK   Ktrak  i>.  Pum.  IVwit 

CoKatau,  h>i>  liitli'  iBlaiiilfi  un  llitt  wist 
of  Ihe  iaUnd  I^ilmot.  Slrab.  x. 

CoiKTlA,  nu*  nlled  Cinfu.  an  itiand 
oter  aicainsl  Epirui,  wfaoM  ea»i  nnn  are 
oppoiilc  to  the  inland*  callnt  Svbola.  and 
wait  laula  lo  the  baton  rallM  (iDchimui. 
Sirab.  lit. 

CoNHsr*,  a  town  of  the  wrrilory  of 
li:phPBU\  by  lhi>  aaa-iode,  n™r  to  ih* 
iBiHith  of  Ihe  rivor  Cayilmi.  Hrrod.  r. 

CouNTHi'B.  a  Ibtnotu  dty,  near  th« 
isilimaa  of  HrloponnMua. 

CoHOMrjt.  a  eilyof  Itavlia.  upnn  lbs 
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rivor  CopbUus,  whpre  it  t<nC«rGth  into  (he 
lake  Cop^,  and  not  (al  ihmi  tho  hill 
Helicon.  Scrab.  ix. 

CoKONTX,  a  city  of  Acunonia.  Thuc.iv. 

CoRTTT^  a  tovrn  ncax  the  lea  in  Laco- 
nic. Thnc.  it. 

CoKTCDt,  m  DiaantBin  in  the  CbpTSOD- 
nesiu  of  EryCbne,  between  Tcos  and  Erj- 
thiw.  SCrab.  xiiL 

CoaiPHABiDH,  a  promoatory  of  Mfbsc- 
nit,  distant  from  Mvlhone  100  furlongs; 
in  ^ia  promonloFy  stood  the  tort  of  I'^lns. 
Pans.  Mes. 

Cos,  an  island  with  a  city  in  it  of  the 
same  namij.  It  belonged  to  the  Dorianj 
uf  Asia.  Herod,  i.  Called  Cos  Meropidij 
(Thuc.  Tiii.),  because  inhabited  of  old  by 
the  Meroniuig.  It  lyetb  in  the  Carpathian 
«ea,  Strab.  e  :  oppnnite  to  Tennerium,  a 
promontory  of  tbe  Mindjuia.  Id.  liv. 

Cbahaon,  a  city  in  (he  champu^  of 
Thes&aly,  Strab.  ix.  The  lame  may  be 
gntherod  out  of  liv.  ilJi. 

Cb*1iII,b  people  of  Cephallcnia.  Thuc.ii. 
About  tbe  Btrait  of  that  island.    Strab.  x. 

CnaTEBEl,  a  haYtn  near  the  city  of 
Pboctea,  in  jGolin.  'Fhuc.  viiL 


the  bay  of  Crissa,  belonKing  to  the  city 
ThenprtB.  Strab.  ix.  Faus.  BuxiU 

Cniaai,  cnuk  binds  CHisa«u«,  a  sea- 
town  of  Phocis,  between  Cirrha  and  An- 
licTm,  from  which  the  boy  of  Corinth  is 
called  also  the  Crisuean  bay.  Strab.  ix. 
This  bay  is  called  now  the  bay  of  L«pBn(u. 

CfirTHoTA,  a  promonturj  of  Aeamimia, 
lying  out  into  Ihe  sea,  between  the  city 
Alyxea,  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ache- 
louB.  Strab.  K. 

Cboctuuii,  a  tottn  in  .^tolia.  of  the 
region  inhabited  by  the  Apodoti.  Thuc  iii. 

Crommton,  a  town  in  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  Thuc  ir.  Paua.  Cor- :  between 
Schimus  and  the  rocks  called  Scironidea, 
and  conhnetb  on  Megaris.  Strab.  liii. 

C(ci.U>Gti,  islands  in  the  JEqraD  sea, 
so  (sUed,  for  that  Ihc^  lie  Tonnd  about 


Cimolis,    Prepetjntbut,   Oleanu, 
Piroa,  Synu,  Myconus,  Tenoi.  Andros, 
Gyanu.  Sinb  x. 

CrLLBNK,  a  sen-town  of  Elis  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, belong^iiK  to  tbe  city  of  Elis, 
and  where  their  shippinj;  lay.  GO  furlonKs 


distant  from  Arexun :  Strnb.i 
Elis  ISO  furlongs.  Pal 

muuntain,  the  higheu 


Kliac.     Also  I 


nthti 
Herod,  i:  the  In 
.Solis,  towards  Ionia,  as  may  be  gttli'i 
out  of  Strab.  xiii. 

CTNos-aEKa,  a  promontiir>  <  <"       'i' 
ctan  ChersonneKUa,  nut  far  I'r 
Thnc.jiii:  over  against  Hit-    i. 


Ctnitb,  a  town  of  Locris.  upon  th*  •*• 
towards  Eubcea.  belonging  to  the  dn  of 
Optu,  distant  hrnn  the  promontory  Car- 
midea  50  furlongs,  in  the  enmuin>  of  tb 
bay  of  Opua.  Strab.  ii.  liv.  xifiiL 

CiNiritia,  a  territory  on  the  bonhr  tn- 
tween  Argeia  and  Idconia,  toward  tb«  in- 
side, containing  the  dti«s  Thym  uri 
Anthena.  Thuc.  v.  Pans.  Cor. 

CvpBANTa,  a  marilime  town  of  l^en- 
nia,  distant  from  Zarei  on  one  adr  I R 
fuTlongi,  from  FrasisB  on  tbe  other  xcii 

Ctfsei^a,  a  castle  in  Pan^usia,  ■  lim- 
torj  of  Arcadia,  naar  to  ticiritis  of  Ls<^ 
nia.  Thnc  y. 

CrBBars,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  not  fir 
from  Pells.  Thuc  it.  Cyrrfaesiv.  thii  >. 
the  people  of  Cyirhus  are  placed  ihi-n 
abouta  by  Pliny  (ti). 

CYTDftOM,  a  city  of  Dnria  on  ih*  tii'- 
of  Pamasius.  Thuc  iii :  Smb.  ix. 

Cttbera,  an  island  opposite  to  Miln 
a  promontory  of  Idconia,  and  distant  fn-'-' 
it  40  fhrlongs:  Strab.  viii :  onpoailr  ih 
rectly  to  the  city  Boea.  Paua.  Lat,  In  i' 
ore  two  cities,  Cylhera  aoil  SeandrL 
Thuc.  iv.  Paus.  t«c 

Cytshdb,  an  island,  one  of  (he  Cydsil^ 
Vide  Cyelades. 

Cinctis,  an  island  and  ci^  in  Pynpi" 
(is;  StTsb. iii  1  distant  Trom  Z(dria,wtuii 
is  a  city  near  Ihe  sea  on  the  tiier  Xaifs; 
190  furlongs.  Id,  liiL 

*    DAHDaNCB     ET     D.lSDVtttt. — Dtd''- 

KBB  isacity  on  thesea-Mde.fruin  Vi-  , 
70  fiirlougs,  between  it  and    I:'.  ' 
Strnb.xiiL  Itooniineihon Ainii 
vii. — DAKDAHClt  is  apnMnaRiiir<  l-.' 
Abydos  and  Dardannn.  Simb.  mL 

Dasctlis,  a  region  of  Bithynia,  ))ii;.' 
upon  Propontis.  Plnlomv  and  fmi 
mention  tbe  town  Dasrycl(«;or  [(Mrybn. 
which  Strabo  sailh  iluiditth  upi>n  th>>  111 ' 
niiscyliti5,bylheriT.T  lUiiii.buTiix.  Sinii 
xii.  It  was  a  province  siilyti*C  to  the  ¥" 
sians  in  tbe  tune  of  .\<*ri>vt,  ai\A  ^tvtr,'^^ 
by  Uagabotrs,  lu»  rimimant.  Thi 
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A,  a  city  of  Fhocis,  on  the  east 
li,  upon  the  river  Cephissus,  and 
ot  of  Parnassus.  Strab.  ix.  Pans. 

.EiA,  a  town  in  Attica,  in  the  way 
Oropus  and  Athens,  distant  from 
,20  tiirlongs,  and  not  much  more 
otia.  Thuc.  viL 

M,  a  temple  of  Apollo,  by  the 
in  the  territory  of  Tanagra :  Thuc. 
L  Bceot:  opposite  to  Chalcis  of 
Herod,  vi. 

t,  an  island,  and  in  it  a  city  with  a 
onsecrated  to  Apollo.  Thuc.  iii. 
ant  from  Andros  15  miles,  and  as 
im  Mjconus.  Plin.  iv. 
n,  a  city  of  Phocis,  fiunous  for 
)le  and  oracle  of  Apollo.  It 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  Parnassus : 
iii :  on  the  south  part  of  the  hill : 
:  threescore  furlongs  from  the 
9.  Phoc. 

nNiuM,  a  town  in  the  isle  Chios, 
from  the  city  Chios,  and  by  the 
Thuc.  viiL 

Bi,  a  people  of  Thrace. 
L,  a  city  of  Thrace,  between  Ab- 
Maronea.  Herod,  vii. 
on,  a  people  in  Moimt  Athos. 
u. 

a  city,  and  in  it  a  temple  of  Ju-;* 
nding  at  the  sea-side,  at  the  foot 
ipus.  Thua  iv.  Strab.  Epit.  viL 
Lt3'  in  Mount  Athos.  Thuc.  iv. 
ius,  a  city  of  Pseonia,  at  the  foot 
le.  Thuc.  ii. 

HE,  a  city  of  the  Perrhsbians,  not 
the  mountains  called  Cambunii. 

• 

>IA,  a  region  on  the  south  side  of 
E*indus,  on  the  north  of  the  Am- 
ms,  and  confining  on  Phthiotis  of 
'.  Strab.  ix.  x. 

,  a  region  confining  on  the  Meli- 
with  a  narrow  comer  running  in 
them  and  Phocis.  Herod.  viiL  It 
the  east  part  of  Parnassus,  and 
the  Locrians  called  Ozolse,  from 
rians  called  Opuntians.  It  was 
CetrapoUs,  because  it  contained 
IT  cities,  Erineus,  Boium,  C^- 
dPindus.  Strab.  ix.  The  Dorians 
a  nation  in  Asia,  by  the  sea-side, 

0  Caria,  of  which  were  numbered 
bitants  of  the  islands  Rhodes  and 

the  cities  Cnidus  and  Halicar- 
Strab.  xiv. 

CU8  Campus,  a  large  champaign 
de  of  the  river  Hebrus  in  Thrace, 
erxes  passing  on  towards  Greece, 

1  his  mighty  army.  Herod.  viL 


Dbabbscus,  a  city  of  Edonia,  beyond  the 
river  Strymon.  Thuc.  i. 

Drecanum,  a  promontory  of  the  island 
Cos,  distant  from  the  city  Cos  200  fur- 
longs. Strab.  xiv. 

DRiMT8SA,an  island  lying  before  Cla- 
somenee.  Thuc.  viii.  liv.  xxxviii.  Vide 
Clazomeiue. 

Droi,  a  people  of  Thrace. 

Dtme,  a  ci^  of  Achaia,  the  nearest  to 
the  confines  of'^Elis.  Strab.  viiL  Pans.  Ach. 

EcHiNADES,  islands  lying  in  and  out 
before  the  mouth  of  the  river  Achelous. 
Thuc.  iiL  Strab.  x. 

Edonia,  a  region  of  Thmce,  lying  to 
the  river  Str^'mon  and  the  sea :  it  hwL  in 
it  Amphipolis,  Drabescus,  and  other  cities : 
Thuc.  i :  by  which  the  situation  thereof 
may  be  sufficiently  understood. 

EiDOMENE,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  not  &r 
from  Doberus.  Thuc.  iL  Plin.  iv. 

EiON,  a  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  river 
Strymon.  Herod.  viL  In  the  mouth  of 
Strymon,  25  furlongs  fh>m  Amphipolis. 
Thuc.  iv. 

Eljba,  a  sea  town  in  JEolis  belonging 
to  the  city  of  Pergamus,  distant  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Caicus  towards  Ionia, 
12  furlonj^ ;  and  from  Cause  100  furlougs. 
Strab.  xiu. 

Elateia,  a  city  of  Phocis,  by  the  river 
Cephissus,  confining  on  the  Locrians. 
Strab.  ix.  Pans.  Phoc.  It  standeth  in  the 
straits  of  the  Phocean  mountains.  Id. 

Eleotherje,  a  town  of  Attica,  between 
Eleusb  and  Plataea,  on  the  border  of  At- 
tica. Pans.  Att.  Idem  Bceot 

Eleus,  a  city  of  Chersonnesus  to  the 
north  of  Lemnos.  Herod,  vi. 

Eleusis,  a  sea-town  of  Attica:  Strab. 
viii:  on  the  confines  of  Megaiis.  Pans. 
Att 

Elis.  Elis  and  Messenia  are  two  re- 
gions that  take  up  the  west  part  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Elis  IS  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  promontory  Araxus,  and  divided 
from  Messenia  in  the  parts  towards  the 
sea,  by  the  river  Neda.  Strab.  viiL  Elis, 
the  principal  city  thereof,  is  distant  from 
the  sea  120  furlongs,  and  from  Olympia 
almost  300.  Paus.  Eliac.  extrem. 

Ellomenus,  a  town  in  Neritum  of  the 
territory  of  Leucadia.  Thuc.  iii. 

Eltmiotje,  Elimeia.— a  nation  of  Ma- 
cedonia, which  Ptolomy  placeth  on  the 
sea-side  upon  the  Ionian  gulf. — Livy  hath 
the  city  Elimeia  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains Cambunii,  and  by  the  river  Aliac- 
mon.  Liv.  xlii 

Em BATU8,  a  town  of  Erythnea,  Thuc 
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iii :  on  the  part  toward  IiesUos,  m  may  bi' 
probibljF  conj[!Ctured  by  llu'  bialury. 

ExiPEua,  ■  river  or  Thessaly,  which 
falletb  inia  the  river  PeDims.  Hproil.  vii. 
But  first  it  recel'eth  IDto  itself  the  walar 
of  Apidaniui,  lh»t  pHsaeth  by  Pharaalus, 
Stnb.  viiL  It  rise^  in  the  mounUdn 
Othrys.  Id  ib. 

EoHDU,  ■  region  of  Macodonin.  bvtwran 
tbe  LyncestiBDi  utid  ThMsaluJiics  (or 
Therm*),  in  the  way  called  lEnaiiu.  thol 
leadcth  t^om  Epidamnus  lo  Tbesulanicii. 

StTlb.  Tii. 

RpHCBOs,  ui  Ionic  cil;  \o  Lydin:  He- 
rod, i:  ut  the  mnuth  of  tha  nier  Cms- 
tits;,  on  the   ode  towards  Mj'cale.  Strab. 

Epbtre,  b  city  of  TheBprotia,  upon  Ibe 
river  Thyamis.  atrab.  iii.  Thac  L  Also 
a  city  of  Af^Roiii.  Slrab.  vii.  n, 

Epidahhi)^  a  city  afterwards  called 
Dyrmchium,  now  Dunumi.  situnle  on  the 
Ionian  gid^  nniongsl  tbelVuhindi,  lUvri- 
xni, 'rhuc.  i:  Dcil  without  the  bay  called 
Ithiiicus.  Strab.  vii. 

EptDADBUs,  acity  of  Ar(!eia  by  the  sea- 
Hide,  in  the  inntost  port  of  tbe  Saronian 
bny.  Strab.  nii. 

EriDiiiRDB  Ldteha,  a  mBrilime  city  of 
Laconia,  in  tlie  bay  of  ArKOS,  3(M  fiirton)^ 
tniDi  tbe  promunlory  of  Mulen.  Puiu.  Lac 

Ebjk,  a  city  in  Erytbnca,  between  Teui 
and  Gasyttiu.  Strab.  xili. 

Erebscb.  a  city  in  the  isle  Lesbos,  be- 
tween Pvrrha  and  tlie  promontory  Sigrium. 
Strnb.  xui. 

EretbUu  a  city  of  Eubci'S,  between 
Chalcin  and  Gerestus  :  Strab.  i :  opjio^to 
to  Oropns  in  Attica.  Id.  ii. 

EluooN,  a  rivpr  of  Macijdania,  arising 
in  niyns  and  lolling  into  the  river  Axiua, 
Lir.  xKnix.  Slnb.  viL 

EiUNEOa,  a  city  of  Doris.  Thuc,  i : 
Strab.  ix.  Alra  a  haven  in  the  territory  of 
lUiypes  in  Achaio.  Thuc.  vii.  Fans.  Ach. 

Ehtthbx,  an  Ionic  city.  Herod,  i. 
It  Btandeth  in  tbe  midst  of  tbe  Cherson' 
nosus,  between  ihepromonlory  Argenaiuu 
and  the  mountiun  Mimas,  and  before  it  lie 
irertain  islandji  called  Hippi.  Slnb.  liiL 
Also  a  town  in  the  confines  of  Attica,  not 
far  from  Flatwa.  Thuc.  iii,  Berod.  \x. 

Gmona,  a  region  of  Theasaly,  confin- 
itig  an  the  mountains  Olympus  nnd  Otna. 
Herod.  L  It  ia  the  west  part  of  Thessaly. 
and  lieth  between  mount  I^dus  and  the 
upper  Macedonie.  Stnb.  ii. 

EinKEA,  an  island  lyinp  opposite  lo  the 
conunenl  of  Attica,  and  BifoUa,  and  Lo- 
rria,  extending  from  Sunium  as  Car  as 
Thessaly.    The  length  of  it  is  reckoned 


le  jriroinonlory  Cenraim  to  thj  pr 
y  Oer»itus.  CoscATA  Et^«ltJ^ 


Cennim  tc 

all  that  short-  that  a  from  the  V^nripiu  lu 
Geneslus.  Strab.  x.  HunidMii*  iinlMh 
it  t(i  be  on  the  other  aide  of  tl>i<  iittml 
Henid.  vii,  It  seems  ()ier«ro<n  llial  fov- 
CAVA  EvDiex  is  nnt  ilie  proper  ni 

Elace,  but  an  appellation  aignil^ruf  ^ 
allow  betuUng  of  th«  shore. 
KvRKira,  a  rircr,  which  ridng  ai 
the  Bail,  a  nBtion  of  .'Glalia,  nao 

Chalds  and  Culvdon,  and  ihaa  fa 

toward  the  west  \j  Plcuron,  into  dual 
Strab.  X. 

ErnoTAs,  a  river  of  Laconb.  H 
the  territory  of  Mvexlopolis,  M 

by  the  dty  of  La"~' "" 

side  of  iU  falleth  it 
between  Gythium  and  Acriv,  Stnb.  41 
Also  a  river  of  Theasalv.  risinf;  odi  elm 
hill  Cilarius.  and  falling  i  "  '* 
Strab.  viL  Ep. 


of  J 


of  (be  threo.  Apodiiti,  beine  tl 
dwelt  inward  tli..  sent  Ophiowi,  ll 
toward  the  Malians:  Thuc.  iii.  bip- 
lanes therefore  must  be  Ihoac  li-rad 
Agriris  and  Atlmiuania, 


ll  fiir  from  Tormi-. 


Galefsitb,  a  i 
Tbe  fleet  of  Xe  .  „        , 

montory  of  Amnilus,  pomMl  by  tli—' 
citiea  ;  Torone,  Galt'paua,  Svmyli.  *■ 
Herod.  viL 

GAPSF.LU(^  a  dty  of  ITtrao*.  mii  fi; 
from  Amphipolin.  Thnc.  iv.  (Jnrli.j' 
thinkcth  it  Ibp  aame  with  Oalrpsut:  hn' 
it  is  more  probable  by  tbe  hisloiy  to  I- 

GAntiAnA,  a  prooMnlary  in  Asia.  MJ 
nirlongs  within  the  promnnlorT  of  hiam, 
and  is  the  beginning  of  th*  bay  of  A''^ 
myltiu-ii,  properly  so  nallmL  Strab  *SL 

Gerxhtcs,  a  promotttury  of  KnBn* 
0<>riestua  ajid  Petalla  ai*  appo<)t>  <" 
gnnium,  a  promontory  uf  Attica.  SIivIl  t 
Gertestiis  is  between  tfa*  dty  SiVI*  ai^ 
Eretria.  Id.  x. 

Gehancia.  a  hill  in  Hefwi*.  n«r  0" 
if  the  Itthmoa.   Thuc.  I  Psm. 


Att. 


IT  the  I 


G1.ADCE,  a  city  in 
tain  Mycal«.  Thuc  tin. 

QiooitliB,  a  promoiibiry  not  fit  hvc 
Potidiea.  Thus.  ii.  Herod,  til 

GoNPllI,  a  dt^  of  Thraxaly,  in  ihr  rr 
ginn  called  Estiotii .  Stisb.  ix :  niar  ' 
the  fipringt  uf  PeneusL  Plin.  iv.  Tbrr  tut: 
est  of  tbe  Thumlinn  dtiei  10  Epinu.  Ij' 


GoHXira,  »  cily  of  |]io  P*iTh*bIiu 


M  of  Olrmptu  :  Stmh. 
U. :  in  the  enininco  to  Tempo :  Polyb. 
xiiL  Liv.  utiv. :  SO  mile*  distaol  from 
lAriua.  liv.  xxxri.  Gnnnnii  in  in  Iho 
entrknee  out  of  Huedania  through  llie 
I'vrrhiebiaiu  into  Thessilj.  Htntd.  viL 

GoBTYNiA,  ■  cit;  of  Hicedooia,  not  far 
from  the  hill  Cercine.  Thue.  iL 

Ghanictb,  ■  river  in  Hellvtponl,  ruiiij; 
in  Munui  I4a  mm  uniu  Sctptu,  and  full- 
iae  into  PrDpaoiia.  bviwcen  the  city  [Vi~ 
■  wid  the  mouth  of  thu  river  .^iqiu*. 


■soawid  thi 
Smb.  liii 


[.Hit  of  UlimpuB  Stnik  ix  :  beforv  Gou- 
nns  to  much  u  eotne  out  at  MacHloniB 
bj  the  mounuini  odlud  CBnbunii  Liv. 

liTTntCK,  ■  citv  or  Lacoaio,  the  har- 
I  Jt  ut  the  LacMLemonian  ahippiog,  be- 
I  .c-rii  A«nv  and  Arriie  Strab.  siil ;  di*- 
I"'  130  furloa^  from  the  promontory  of 

iU].i*a  TaoctDnn,  H*Mua  SrR*- 
'■•ti,  IlALint  FAiTMinjB.— A  maritimu 
:''nn  of  Ar^foia,  in  the  bay  of  Ilcrmione  : 
.-^iiUk  riii:  bMw^en  Anne  and  Ilvrmi- 
■•:••:  Sid  fuHongi  from  Asiiw.  Puu.  Cur. 

H IM  ji  KTUa.  a  city  of  ncvotia,  b;  the  side 
,1  ihp  bUluCofuus,  lovarda  Helicon.  Slrab. 
11.,     It  oonfiDelh  oa  tho  territory  of  Tbes- 


n  bay.  Slrab.  xiv. 
llaUMnn,  a  town  of  Attica,  next  after 
rhili«im,  tnwarda  the  prnmontory  of  Su- 
..=H.  titraU.  ii.  In  this  town  waa  Thu- 
.  iliiVi  bum,  the  anlhor  of  thii  hUloK'. 
IIUJUKiix.  a  town  in  Ihe  iaiaiid  Con. 
Mvr    unlo    the   promontory  of  I^utiT. 

ILtKAxrrnn,  a  di;  of  Trow,  andcr  Iht- 
pnunonlory  of  I,tclu!L  Strab.  ;(iiL 

Ittu.H  iTca.  acity  in  the  cnntiuenl,  ov<T 
I '■■■\ miia  of  braboa.  'Iliuc.  viii. 
I  'I.  a  plaw  ciD  the  uuntirwH  uf 
<  vaetit.  Smb.  liU. 


lihuld,  one  of  Ibe  Cycbubs. 
I  continent  uf  Atlica.  aoil 
rii    hiuiiuiu    lu   Tliorini). 


EX.  44  E> 

HEt.ico,  a  city  of  Aeliua,  nn  thn  ««- 
siile  b'-'twocn  .^^um  and  Buni,  lUataut 
from  il^um  40  furlonffi.  Paut.  Ach. 

Ueum,  a  Laconic  city,  by  Ihc  aide  of 
Ihe  river  Eurotaa,  not  ua  from  the  mui  : 
Stnb.  viii:  distant  Irom  Gythium  100 
fiirlooga,  and  from  Acri»  30.    I'aus.  I^e, 

IIekca,  a  city  of  Areadia,  in  tlie  con- 
iinea  of  Elia,  upon  Ihe  rivLT  Alpheiia. 
Polyb.  iv.  Vaiu.  Are.  It  conGneib  on 
MvKBlupulia  1  and  the  river  L«dan  runneth 
witliin  IS  fiirlvnga  of  it.  Faua^  Are. 

Hkiucuma,  a  dly  of  the  Meliana,  built 
by  the  Lacnlicrooniana,  within  the  strait 
ot  Themiopylsi,  diilanl  Inaa  it  40  fur- 
long and  from  Ibu  •««  sa  Thnr.  iii. 
Slrab.  ii.  Also  a  dly  in  Ihe  bay  of  Lal- 
miH,  between  Miieliu  and  I'yrrhi,  diatant 
from  Pyrrha  100  furlong  Klmb.  xiv. 
Alio  a  city  of  Sintii,  a  jpeople  of  Mace- 
donia, called  Heracleia  Sinljea.  liv.  xlv. 

HxiuaoMB.  a  muilime  city  in  Anna. 
betlTivn  Aline  and  Tnrinn.  Strali.  viii. 
Puia.  Cor.  From  it  ia  named  ihe  bar  of 
Uermionc,  which  hath  in  it  in  otilor  ibeau 
three  cities:  Aaine,  Henniune,  Tnnen.  Id, 
Bat  S^trabo  acemelb  to  maka  the  biy  of 
UemiioQO  to  befcin  at  the  promontory 


r  dividine  jGoIib  fi 
.  It  rDDoeth  tbrou^h  Ui 


lunia,  Strab.  i 

plains  that  lie  before  the  dty  Sardia,  and 

entereth  the  sea  by  Fhocica.  Herod.  L 

HEsan,  the  people  of  ■  city  of  the  Locri 
Oioliie.  Thuc  lit. 

Hesttxa,  a  city  of  EubiFa,  not  far  From 
thp  promonton  Cenenni.  Sttsb.  i.  The 
territory  of  Heitixs  Is  oiled  IlrMiolii, 
and  is  over  afcunat  Tbeaaaly,  ai  may  ap- 
pear out  of  Herod,  vii. 

UiMi,  xh*  people  of  ■  d^  of  the  Locri 
"    '      Thuc.  ii* 


llTAMfOUs,  a  city  of  Pbocia,  confining 
'     nf  ihe  I 
Faua.  l-hiic 


on  AlMa,  a  city  nl 


e  Locriaii*  uf  Opo*. 


HT8ls,a  town  of  Atlica,  on  tlw  confinni 
of  Plalj>>ia.  Herod,  ix.  Thuc^  iii.  Vide 
(Enue.  Aisoa  town  uf  Arp>in,on  [he  con- 
linca  of  Tcgea.  in  the  way  belwcvn  Ti^c* 
and  Argi».  Paui.  Cor. 

lastta,  a  marlttmo  city  of  Awa,  rituate 
in  nn  island  near  to  the  mntinvnl  t  SttvK 
aiv  :  in  that  bay  which  on  lh»  lide  to- 
wards MiletUH  hath  Puwdmrn  for  bound. 
ami  iin  i1h<  oilier  siilr  the  titv  Mindni^ 
Pulyb.  xtL  The  bay  ia  oallcd  tunns  Oor- 
pleMiena.  Id. 

IcAatio.  or  IcAMA.  an  islnnd  on  ihc 

H-vM  of  the  iide  Samn*  :  SUnh.  i.  ilixtuut 
f^omii  lonirlon^  Id.  i)>. 
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tcTKYS,  ■  promontoTT  of  Elia,  npar  thf 
oitvori-hei..  Thin!.ii.     Vide  Pheia. 

IcVB.  an  iiluid  I^ing  beforo  Magneala. 
Strab.  U. 

Ida,  a  mounbun  of  Alio,  «xt«iiding 
firum  LectuB  uid  (he  places  on  the  Adra- 
mytdan  bay,  lo  the  cjtj  Zeleia  b;  Pro- 
ponda.  Strab  xiL 

InACCa,  a  place  in  the  Thracinn  Cher- 
winneaiu,  oppoHle  (o  Abydos  and  Darda- 
nus.  Thuc.  TiiL 

Idomen^  two  hill  tops  an  called,  be- 
tweeo  Ambracia  aud  Ai^k  Amphilochi- 
com.  Thac  ill. 

Iblvbdb.  a  cilj  in  ihe  ielatid  of  Rhodes, 
between  Cameiros  and  the  citj  of  Rhodes, 
Strab.  niv. 

Ilidn  sive  Tbota.  a  bmous  ritv  in 
Asia,  171)  furlongs  frnm  Abj'dtHi.  aUnding 
Itodi  the  Bua  luwarda  the  mountain  Ida. 
Strab.  liii. 

lUBROS,  m  island  not  far  from  the 
Tbracian  Chereonii<>8us.  Thuc  viii.  It  is 
distant  {naa  Lpmnus  as  milm,  uid  fniin 
the  isle  Samolhmce,  that  Ueth  before  the 
river  Hebnis,  32  miUs.  Plin.  iv. 

lowoB,  ■  maritime  town  of  Thessaly, 
in  (he  Pcgasiean  bay,  not  hi  from  Deme- 

losu,  a  n^on  inhafailed  by  the  Gre- 
cians in  Asia,  by  the  sea-side,  reauhing 
trma  Posideum,  a  proniomontory  of  Mile- 
tus, on  the  south,  M  Fhoctva  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Hermus  on  the  north. 


Iphenses,  the  people  of  a  city  of  the 
Locri  Ozols.  Thuc.  iiL 

Ism  i  BIB,  a  Iske  in  Thrace,  between 
Stryms  and  Moronea.  Herod,  vii. 

l8TaNE,ahillin  theisleCorcyra.  Thiic. 

Itbaca,  an  ialiuul  over  aijainst  Cepballe- 
nia,  and  near  to  it.  Strab.  x. 

Itbohe,  a  hill  in  Messenia,  near  the 
sea,  and  on  it  a  ci^,  whieh  was  aftenrard 
the  ntadel  of  the  city  Messene.  that  nag 
built  after  the  Peloponaesian  war  by 
Epamlnoudas.  Pau%  Mes. 

I^coKlA.  a  refjnanoT  Peloponneang,  con- 
fining  on  Mfsaenia,  Arpeia,  and  Areadis: 
Strab.  viii :  divided  from  the  (4^rri(ory  of 


Lacter,  the  most 
of  the  isle  Co*.   Strab.  _  . 

I.ACEDXMon,  the  head  dtf  ot 
on  the  west  side  of  the  ti>«r  fimnta^ : 
mole  from  the  se&,  beneath  the 
Tsygetus.  Strab.  riii.  Polyb,  t. 

Lade,  asmall  island  lying  befbrv  th 
Miletus,  Herod.  li  Thoe.  vUi.  Vtm.  A 

Ladois,  a  river  rising  in  the  IcnilM 
Cleitor  in  Arcadia,  passing  by  iba  bM 
of  Henpa.  and  faUing  into  Ifas  ■ 
Peneus  in  Eli«  near  tu  Fyliu.  P«B-  Al 
et  El.  iL 

Laodsa,  an  island  on  the  west  aim 
island  los.  Strab.  x 

Lampbacds,  a  maritime  dty  in  Bfte*  ' 
pont,    from    Abydos     towards   PtopaBlii 
distant  170  furlonpi.  Strab.  xiiL 

Laodicea,  a  town  of  the  tHrriuty  of 
Orestis  in  Arcadia.  Thuc  iv. 

Laribsa,  acit_y  of  TheBSaJy,  o"  '!"■  n"  ^ 
Penena.  Strab,  ix.  Also  a  cii>  ^if  I  r.',;-. 
between  Achieum  and  Colonic.  Mril>  i;:' 

Lathuh,  and  the  Bat  or  I.itxc  - 
IjktmuB,  a  mountain  at  the  bt'Iioiii  o!  il^< 
i»y  of  Latmus,  which  hmj  beKinncth  ■- 
Posideum  in  the  tCTritory  of  MOho^  m^ 
endeth  st  the  promontory  of  Fyirha.  1' 
tween  which  places,  by  the  shore,  it  i»: "' 
furlongs,  and  straight  orer  but  M,  Stri' 
iv.  LatmuB  is  also  an  island  in  thaw  ftri--. 
as  appeareth  by  Th>ic.  ii :  but  I  tan  Im. 
no  menljon  of  it  in  auy  uthar  uiihar. 

Lakbihh,  a  mountain   and   unt  "• 
Attiia   not    fiv   from    Suniunt,  bMmiB     i 
Sunium  and   Athena.    I^ilw.  AK.     Ttt    I 
Athenians  had  sili-er  mines  in  llui  bmm-    1 
tain.  Thuc.  Herod.  ] 

L«*i,  a  nation  dwelling  on  tbf  IW"     ' 
Strvmon,  and  the  border  between  Th»- 
and  Macedonia.  Thuc.  iL 

Lebedob,  an  lunic  city  in  Ljdis:  li 


Coliophon  and  Teos,  distant  fnmi  aach  I  - 
furlongs.  Strab,  xiv, 

Lix:h.ei;h,  a  haven  of  the  CoriaUiu-- 
in  (he  Crissfean  or  Corinthian  bay.  I- 
tween  Lechffium  and  Cencbreiie  it  co< 
tiuned  the  Corinthian  isthmus.  Piiu.  *'■ ' 

LKcrns,  a  city  and  promonmrj  oflVii 
the  banning  od  the  bay  of  Aimunyni'i^ 
Simb.  xir. 

Lgwkos,  ao  islni."  --  ■'-      '■ —    - 


the  ahsdow  of  i1' 

from  the  sek:    Puu-,  ¥.\.  U:    ..n 
Sues  of  Arcadia.  Thuc  v. 

I^ROs,  sn  island,  une  nf  the 
near  to  Palmos.  Btntb.  x. 
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TiWBOg,  m  island  ofw  against  Mohs  in 
Ana,  distant  from  Leninos,  Tenedos,  and 
Qacmf  almost  equally ;  less  than  500  fur- 
longs from  the  farthest  of  them.  It  reach- 
cCh  in  length  between  Lectus  and  Can» 
500  fnrlongs,  and  is  in  compass  1100  fiir- 
looga.  Strab.  xiiL 

^  LmvcaBj  a  peninsula,  distant  from  Ac- 
linm  840  funoi^:  Strab.  x:  now  an 
iafamd,  and  called  Santa  Maura. 

Lkuctra,  a  town  in  Boeotia,  between 
Platna  and  Thespsa.  Strab.  ix.  Also  a 
town  of  Laconia  m  the  Messenian  bay, 
between  Thurides  and  Cardamyle,  distant 
from  Cardamyle  60  fhrlongs,  and  from 
Tenams  340.  Strab.  viiL  Paus.  Lac 

LEDcmMA,  the  most  eastern  promontory 
of  the  isle  Corcyra,  opposite  to  the  islancb 
called  Sybota.  Strab.  viL 

Y<n.iBA,  a  city  of  Phods,  distant  from 
IM|dii  by  Ptunaasus  180  furlongs.  Paus. 
Phoc 

lioaiM.A,  a  dty  on  the  confines  of 
AgrsisyOn  the  west  to  the  river  Achelous, 
as  may  be  gathered  out  of  Thuc.  iii. 

LnfDH,  a  dty  of  the  island  Rhodes, 
flitnate  on  the  right  hand  to  them  that  sail 
from  the  dty  of  Khodes  southward.  Strab. 


LisauB,  a  small  riyer  of  Thrace,  between 
llesembria  and  Stryma.  Herod,  vii 

LocBi,  a  nation  of  Greece,  whereof  one 
part,  called  Locri  Ozols,  inhabit  on  the 
west  of  Parnassus,  and  confine  on  ^tolia : 
JSlrab.  ix:  and  the  other  part,  called 
liocri  Opuntii,  are  divided  from  the  OzoUe 
by  the  mountains  Parnassus  and  the  re- 
^on  of  Doris.  Id.  ix.  Part  of  the  Opun- 
tians  are  called  Epicnemides,  for  that  they 
dwell  near  the  promontory  called  Cne- 


LoBTMA,  a  dty  in  the  opposite  conti- 
nent to  Rhodes,  between  Cnidus  and 
Plijrscus,  where  the  shore  beginneth  to 
torn  northward :  Strab.  xiv :  distant  20 
miles  from  Rhodes.  liv.  xlv. 

liYCMXJWL,  a  mountain  in  Arcadia,  near 
to  the  confines  of  Laconia  and  Megalopolis, 
Pans.  Arc :  not  far  from  Tegea.  Strab. 
▼111. 

Lycnidus,  a  dty  of  Illyris,  on  the  con- 
^nes  of  jUacedonie,  in  the  Ignatian  way 
that  leadeth  from  Apollonia  to  Therme. 
Strab.  vii. 

Ltdius,  a  river  of  Macedonie.  Lydius 
and  AUacmon  meeting  in  one,  divide  Bot- 
ti«a  from  Macedonie.  Herod.  viL 

Ltkcus,  a  region  and  city  of  the  upper 
Macedonia:  the  people  are  called  Lyn- 
chesti  by  Thucydides  (iv),  and  placed  by 
Strabo  in  the  way  between  Epidamnus  and 


Therme,  whidi  he  calls  the  Ignatian  way. 
Strab.  viL 

Macedonia,  a  femous  kingdom,  bor- 
dered with  Thrada,  Epirus,  jQlyris,  and 
Thessaly. 

Madttus,  a  city  in  the  Thradan  Cher- 
sonnesus.  Between  Sestos  and  Madytus 
is  the  shortest  cut  over  the  Hellespont,  of 
not  above  7  furlongs.  Herod.  viL 

Mjeanoer,  a  river  of  Caria:  the  mouth 
of  it  is  53  furlongs  from  Pyrrha,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Latmian  bay.  Strab.  xiv. 

Mjbdi,  a  people  of  Thrace,  bordering  on 
Bia<^onie.  Polyb.  Thuc.  ii. 

McNALiA,  a  terrritory  of  Arcadia,  be- 
long^g  to  the  city  Msenalus,  which  city  is 
about  70  furlongs  from  Megalopolis.  Paus. 
Arc. 

Magnesia,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  the  ter- 
ritory whereof  extendeth  from  the  moun- 
tain Ossa  and  the  lake  Bcebeis  to  the 
mountain  Pelion.  Strab.  ix.  Before  the 
continent  of  Magnesia  licth  the  island 
Scyathus.  Herod,  vii.  Also  a  dty  of  Ionia 
called  Magnesia  on  Msander,  above  the 
dty  of  Myus.  Strab.  xiv. 

Malea,  a  promontory  of  Laconia,  be- 
tween which  and  Tsenarus  is  compre* 
bended  the  Laconian  bay.  Strab.  viii.  Also 
the  most  southern  promontory  of  Lesbos, 
opnosite  to  Came.  Strab.  xiii. 

Mantineia,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  confining 
on  Argeia,  Tegea,  Methydrium,  and  Orcho- 
menus.  Paus.  Arc. 

Marathon,  a  town  in  Attica,  over 
against  Eretria  of  Eulxra:  Herod,  vi :  be- 
tween Rhamnus  and  Brauron,  Strab.  ix : 
equally  distant  from  Athens  and  from 
Carystus  in  Euboea.  Paus.  Att 

Marathusa,  an  island  lying  before 
Clazomenic.  Thuc.  viiL  Vide  Clazomeme. 

Maronea,  a  dty  of  Thrace,  lyin^  to 
the  JEgenn  sea.  Xerxes,  after  he  nad 
passed  the  river  Lissus,  went  on  toward 
Greece  by  these  dties,  Maronea,  Dicsea, 
Abdera,  &c.  Herod.  viL 

Mecyberna,  a  maritime  town  in  the 
bay  of  Torone,  serving  for  the  shippii^of 
the  city  Olynthus.  Strab.  Epit  viL  The 
fleet  of  Xerxes  being  come  abiout  Ampelus, 
(this  is  a  promontory  near  Torone),  passed 
by  those  cities,  Torone,  Galepsus,  Sermyla, 
Mecyberna,  &c.  Herod,  vii. 

M!edeon,  a  city  of  Amphilochia,  on  the 
west  of  the  river  Achelous.  The  army  of 
the  Peloponnesians  having  passed  the  nver 
Achelous,  out  of  ^tolia,  went  on  into 
Agrseis  by  these  dties  in  order,  Phytia, 
Medeon,  and  Limnsea.  Thuc  iii. 

Megalopolis,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  built 
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«fter  the  Peloponnmiui  war  by  E^uni-  i 
nonius.  The  temlory  ihereor  conbuGth 
on  LacunU,  Mniaenu,  Ilerca,  Orchume- 
ntu,  Uuilineu,  »iil  Tegta.  It  standelh 
on  ihe  river  Keluson,  not  fur  from  Al- 
ph>!Us.  Piui.  Arc 

Mkoara,  ■  cilj  coaStaag  with  AHJca 
■tEleusia,dutuitfrom(heeea  ISfurliMigK 
I^iu.Atl.  Strab.Tiii. 

Mei^b,  ft  nvcr  ind  >  baj  into  which  it 
entcrelb,  on  the  weM  of  the  Thncimi 
Chenonnesua.  Herod,  rii. 

MiiXBNA,  ■  promoDlury  of  tlie  iaiuid 
Chios,  over  against  the  isle  Fsyrv  Str»b.iT. 

MELrENBEs  mnil  the  Meuan  Bjt. — 
The  Melienses  irc  aem  to  Tbessalv 
soulhwanl.  Stnb.  viiL — The  Meij^ui  Bai 
begumeth  nt  ihe  promontory  Cui'inidci. 

Ueutia,  ■  citj  of  Thesssly,  near  the 
liter  Enipeus,  SCrol).  ix:  between  I^or- 
ralui  aiid  Hermclvia.  Thnc  iv. 

Melos,  an  island,  one  of  the  Cycladei. 
Vide  Cjcladea:  diatant  from  the  promon- 
loiT  SeyllKom  700  fnrlonKa.  Strab.  i. 

Meiiue,  m  dly  in  tbe  CbiTSonni'Sug  of 
FaUene,  Herud.  lii:  between  Aphryli!i  and 
Sraoue.  Strab.  Epit.  vil. 

Mebsexbu*.  a  maritime  eilT  ofThraco, 
near  Dorucas,  tbe  lost  on  the  shore  of 
Dorixmi  towardi  the  west.  Herod.  %ii. 

Messenia,  a  re^on  ou  the  weal  part  of 
Peloponnesus,  eodfiniiig  on  EHs,  Anadia, 
wid  Laconis,  divided  Irom  EUs  on  the 
parti  to  the  sea,  by  tbe  ricer  Neds,  and 
tonfining  with  LacoaiaU  Thuridcs.  Strab. 
riii  FnuB.  Mew.  Of  tbe  Messian  bay, 
the  first  town  is  Axine,  the  last  Hiuriiles. 
Id.  Tiii.  The  city  of  Messina  was  tniilt 
after  the  I'eloponnesiati  war,  by  Epomi- 
noiidsfsunderthehill  Ithome.  Faui-Mess. 
Vule  Ilhome. 

MKmoNK.  a  city  of  Macedonia,  40  fdr- 
loo^  &om  I^dosL.  SlraU  Epit.  lii  Also 
s  eity  in  A^ia,  between  Lpidannia  and 
Tru!zen,  Slab.  liiL  situate  in  a  Cberaon- 
nnuit,  bciongiax  to  thv  Trmcnians.  Pans. 
Cor.  Strabo  e^lelh  it  UethaniL.  Also  a 
maritime  city  of  Hes»nia,  between  the 
pnunonlonos  Cotrpbuium  and  Acriia». 
Btrnb.  viiL  Pans.  Cor.  PausuiiuK  csllelb 
it  Uuthone.    It  is  nuw  called  Modcno. 


Mktbtdbtcii,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  coc 
lining  on  Uandnoa,  distant  from  Megali 
polls  170  liirlongs.  I'Ms.  Are. 

MimiYNNA,  a  city  uf  Lef.b*».  bcttvnin 
thu  pniuiour.irii's  Sigriiira  aud  Hsleo.  dis- 
tnJit  fruni  Midva  J4U  I'urlougs,  and  ' 
Sigriiun  21U,  Strab.  xiiL 


HiLETtla,  an  Ionic  dij  «f  Onfa^  ll» 
iarlhennoet  Inwards  the  sooth  ;  Hnu^  i  • 
next  to  Puaideum,  ii  ~ 

Strab.  iriv. 

HiMAR,  a  hill  in  tbe  Chen 
Ertthraa,  between  the  eiti 
and  Clazumens.  Mrab.  lilt. 

UiNDUB,  a  marilime  dty  «f  Carih  i 

een  the  promontory  of  As^'palaa  m 
the  diy  l*«us.  Sfnib.  xir.  ' 

MiNOE,  an  island,  a*  Thiicydides;  ai 
monlory,  as  Strabo  aaith :  thai  mil 
NiEiea  a  haven.  Slnib,  ii.    Thoc,  u, 

HrnuaiE,  the  chief  diy  of  Ln)n« 
stuale  between  Melllymna  atul  Ualrs, 
distant  from  Malea  TO  ftirlonga,  Aim 
Canw  130  fiirlon^  Stnb.  xtii.  ' 

UoiXMsiAKB,  a  people  of  EfimvT 
i:  dwelliogby  the  river  Acheron.  Uv.l 

HotirrliMA,  a  city  of  the  Locri  0 
on  tbe  sea-side,  next  ti    ■     -    ■  - 
thfl  part  toward  Evenna.  Pbiu.  Tbaa-i 

McNTmu,  a  pimnontoiT  of  Alf 
wbtch,  with  Peirrwna,  made  Uie  hi 


M  Tcai.E,  a  pramonti 
iste  Samoa.   Heml.  i 


.  opposite  to  Samoa,  wUrli  irilk 


Mtcalessits,  a  cili  <r 
Thebes  and  Cbalcis  of  Eubtna.  Paiii.Bapl. 
Thucvii. 

MtcBN^  adty  once  the  head  of  Atvia- 
on  ihe  lofl  hand  to  those  that  go  tnm 
Cleone  to  Aizoa,  distant  (Wim  Arg»M 
fUrlunga.  StnK  viil  Pau*.  Cor. 

ftlTcoNiia.anialaMl,oiMMirth«Cj«Urt. 
Vide  Cyclade*. 

Mtodonu,  b  region  of  MacMtoni^  iti- 
vided  from  Botiin  br  tb«  ritar  A^o*. 
and  reaching  imlii  IVIumn.  Ilenid.  rii 

MvLasA,  an  upland  oily  uf  Caria,Bai*<> 
lo  the  sea  at  Fhysctu.  Strali.  Itv. 

MioHNEBDB,  a  maritimu  dty  'if  Ifliiift 
botween  Tco«  iml  Lcbedto.  Stmb.  xh. 

MvHciKus,  a  eiiy  of  ^ic  KdnHian  a 
Thraoc,  by  iho  river  Strymoo.  Hrrcd.  >. 

Mrttn,  an  Ionic  city,  HO  fvrbor 
aboie  the  month  of  tbe  tirnT  Mavolrr 
t?tntb.xiT.  AlsoadtyoftbaLocriOwir, 
near  Ampbissa,  and  AO  furion^  nen  rr- 
mole  from  the  sv*.  Pans.  I*boc. 


Naufsctits;  a  dty  of  tbe  LmtI  OtJr. 
ovtr  to  Atitirrfaiuin,  wiihla  iJh-  Crnau 
bay  1  Smb.  tx  -.  and  aril  tu  it  b  U«b 
tboa:  1'bul  Phor. 

Nauflu,  aciiyof  A(SMa,niilwAtr- 


bar,  next  after  Tdncninm,  towirda  tho 
nnnnontory  Hcvll>am.  Slnb,  viii. 

Ntxo*.  in  i^Unil.  ooo  of  Uii-  Cjclul>-«. 

Nmix,  b  rivi-r  of  reloponimnis,  ridng 
in  the  mnunUin  Ljcviim :  I'aus,  Arc 
■lit]  [M»lii]t  tbrnngfi  MnHeoii.  M.  M<>nh 
It  iliiiiMh  ih«in>nriinvparu  uT  Elisand 
HmM-idh  t^Uab.  vtii 

Nem»,  a  KinV  and  loim:  Ih^foreot 
bclwpcii  Ctiwrn  sml  Hhlint :  Klnb.  tiii: 
(lu.-  town  between  ClouiuB  and  Argcu. 
llHU.  Cor. 

NsiUTUX.  the  ChenonncaiiB  of  IiSUcui, 

■intv  cui  uff  end  siado  an  iiland  bj  the 
Carlnlhiraa.  Slnb.  i. 

Knmii,  a  rirtr  of  Thracr.  iha[  pwih 
ratt  into  ih*  M-a,  nivr  In  thv  city  A)>ili<ni : 
Hi-nxL  rii ;  on  ihw  Hont  miIo  of  AbiliTo. 

Niiai,  tho  havm-lnim  in  iho  rily  of 
^Ti'Kara.  IVk"*  ■""'  Nirau  coniprptipTiil 
()m.-  iMhiniK,  and  uv  dUlanl  from  cairh 
mhcr  120fiirlm.yv  Sinib.  vjii  On  the 
eMl  of  (he  Wnna  Mini*.  Id.  U. 

NiJiui.  nil  i.ilui>J.  one  of  tb»  Spondu, 
All  furloni!!  tVniii  llu'  UtitCo*,  amlu  many 
fnmi  Uk'  ii.lr 'IV-liH^  ill  comjiaat  80  fur- 
I«i>KTi.  tStnih.  I, 

Ntnuraia,  a  cilv  of  Anwlia.  to  the- <mi 
of  Pheneum,  and  inclining  tu  Ibc  right 
hand.  Fans.  Are. 

NomiM,  a  town  on  tbc  ■ca-iidi-,  brlonj- 
inc  to  the  Cotoftbaniani.  and  Uitlaut  from 
Colophon  i  aalca.  U«.  ixxvli.  AUo  a 
place  in  Ilw  iaie  Chjoa.  belwnm  thn  pro- 
nHinlory  MiJcna  and  the  bavi-n  Phanc; 
ilixtaiit  from  Uir  riiy  ChiiiB  by  linil  6»  fur- 
loDK^  by  HV  300.  SlralN  lir. 

NiKMIKL'H.  a  promoiiliinr  of  Mount 
AibiM,  towards  tho  bay  uf  fiingus,  Slnb 

Octtm,  a  mountain,  the  gmlMt  nf  Eu- 
hin.  nuar  lo  the  diy  Carvhlua.  Stnb.  (. 

UiHiiAKTl,  apfioplp  nf  rhrnai,  n«ar  tb« 
iiixiiiiUin  I'Biiifa^m.  Himid.  tii, 

I  li.Hvi  i;.  ■  pniph  of  Thrws'.  Tbup.  ii. 

I K 1 M  iihi.  a  toarilimn  uily  iif  the  t^Kti 
|ij-i.Li.  I'lui-i.  I'huc:  oTor  ainliut  JSgiriE 
of  A.-lij,!,..  l'.Jjb.i*. 

a  dly  of  Aoaniania,  by  iho 


on  JEuAa:   I^lyb. 

of  lb*  rivrr  Acbolmu,  at  ibn  iRoulh  of  it. 

Mrah,  X. 
(Knkon,  a  city  of  llic  Liirri  Oaibr,  nut 
r  friim^  NaiijiavtuB,  u  may  bu  ^hcrnl 

CAuic*. 


mr  friim  Naiiiiavtv 


toward*  Rmilia,  Thiw.  iL  (£nne  and 
llyuip,  iba  but  of  tba  town*  of  Attica, 
luivanli  Ibniiia,  on  ihnt  piirt  nhirli  it 
nrmiiluBl  (VnmChaliria  and  Kiilaiii,  Hit.  (. 

tKxopDTTx,  ■  placK  in  Ihmlia:  Thitc. 
ii  1  but  wbtirmbuutii.  1  cauinot  find. 

(TlNOMA,  Gortain  inluula  upon  tb«  coast 
ofCbloa.  U^rod.  i.  Thno.  iit 

OiTA,  a  moontun  artr  Tbcrmopylit. 
That  put  nliicb  is  near  TTierniopylai,  for 


manly  also  callad  CEta.  fitrah.  ix. 

(KlTMlt,  a  city  uf  tb«  Eidoniana :  Thnc. 
i»  .  hfyoml  the  rivw  ^ynun,  and  by  the 
sm-oidii.  aroonUnit  la  Pto1>>my. 

Ulbakuh,  an  island,  oiiu  oftlw  Cyclades. 
Vliki  Cyuladvs. 

OLEMUi.  a  city  of  Achnis.  between  1^' 
tn>  and  pymc  at  the  mouth  of  tho  rivor 
I'rinu.  Wiu.  Aeh. 

Olv*,  a  ctMie  by  th>  nidn  nf  tho  bay  of 
Ambrada,  Dear  to  Argpa  AmpbilorJilcum. 
Thuc  iii. 

Olpr,  a  oily  (if  ihc  I-orri  Oiola; :  Thoc. 
■Ii :  but  whvreaboubi  1  laiow  not. 

Ui.oniTSUa,  a  dty  ia  Mount  Atboa. 
H.Tod.  til 

l]i.iHFu.  a  place  in  BUs,  with  a  tomplu 
dedicated  to  Jupiter,  upon  ibe  udo  uf  the 
river  Alpbciis.  dialnnt  from  tho  »ea  80 
furlongs.  SIrab.  liiL 

OLtXPlra,  a  mountain,  which  it  tho 
bound  uf  Thecmly  on  the  uorUi.  and  uf 
Maci^onia  on  tliu  south.  Bftwivn  it  and 
[he  mountain  Ona.  in  a  tiarruw  tallcy, 
nnincth  (ho  river  IV-ninis.  Herod.  vU. 
]>a>ifl.  Kl.  ii. 

Cl-YSTUfR,  a  city  of  ihe  Itottin-ana 
driTcn  out  of  Doctira  b^  tbc  Klawdoniiu)*. 
Ilerod.  viiL  Tho  Doiiunuia  driim  oat  uf 
Boltiica  s(ati>d  thiimwlvcs  on  lh«  bonkin 
of  the  Chabnilfvns  lowarda  Tbncv.  Thao. 
ii.  Olyntfan*  atamleth  luniewbat  mnu(o 
from  tOH  iti:^,  ami  about  IH)  furlimga  froin 
Potidna.  Id.  ii,  Hecy (Mima, which  abmd- 
fth  on  the  bay  of  Torvnv,  nerrcd  thnn  for 
tho  place  of  sbtppiog.  S     '    ' 

OHtrOHATHOa.        " 

between  which  a 

bay  of  BiML  I^sus.  I  jk. 

OpitioMEi,  a  pitopla  of  .l^iolia,  toward 
the  Melian  itulf.  lliuc.  iii. 

Optja,  the  chief  dly  of  thp  Uxri  Opnnlii, 
iliiiant  from  tho  sea  IS  (brlongt,  nppoaiic 
jf  jlepia  in  EnbmL.  SlraK  ix. 

OHCUoasMrs,  a  dty  uf  Ikrotia,  coulin- 
ing   on    Itiodi,   tbmuph    tho    icrritory 
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finiug  on  MAHtineis  uid  Phenoum.   I^us. 

Ubebtis,  ■  region  of  MBcedanii,  cor 
fininB  on  Epirua :  Tbiie.  ii :  oot  far  froi 
EJyniiBB.  Uv.  Dcji. 

Ohesticii,  or  Uhebtabitji,  a  citj  of 
Arcadia,  in  the  wiy  bccwten  Sparu  and 
lli«  isthmus :  Uprod.  ix  -.  and  beiwopo 
MegiilojKilis  and  Tpccb.  Paus.  Arc. 

Oaetia.  a  dty  of  the  HradxaiiE.  in  Eu- 
bm :  Thuc  i.  Snub,  ix:    not  tar  from 
the  promanloTT  of  Cfnt*:  Id.  ix.    'Ihp 
first  dtj*  of  EubiEa  on  the  left  band 
then]  thmt  eome  from  the  bay  of  Dem 
1  bay,  toward  Chaleis 


OnHEX,  a  ci^  of  Ar^ia  on  the  bordi 
of  th<^  PhluuuBD  and  Sii^yonian  iGrriiorii 
I'auB.  Cor, 

Orodix,  a  atj  of  EuboE*,  not  far  frotu 
JF^.  Slrab.ii. 

Oropds,  a  maritime  torni  in  Altica,  to- 
wards Eubcea.  and  oppohile   to   Krelria. 
Smb.  ii.    It  ia  diatani  from  Eretriu 
furtungB.  Thuc.  riii. 

OsdA,  a  mountain  of  Theasaly,  Between 
Ossa  and  Olympus,  in  a  naiTow  vallfy. 
runneth  the  river  PenvuB.  Ilerud,  vii. 

Othbtb,  &  mountain  boundinjrThesuly 
on  the  south,  Herod,  vii.  It  hnlh  on  (Up 
north  side  the  Phthiouc,  but  reacheth  also 
to  the  Dolopians.  Strab,  i\. 

Pactolcs,  a  tirer  of  Asia  the  lc«ii,  ris. 
tng  in  the  mountain  Tmolus,  and  fidlinij 
into  the  riv«r  Hermns.  Strab.  xiii.  ll 
runneth  through  the  market-plarf  of  Sor- 
des.  Her,.-. 

Pactya,  a  city  standing  in  the  iBthmna 
of  the  Throcian  Chersonnesus,  tanards 
Proponlis.  Herod,  vi. 

Pf  o.NTA,  a  region  of  Macedonia,  reach- 
ing on  one  side  lo  the  rirer  Strymon: 
Herod.  »:  on  the  other  ado  to  the  liter 


Aiiua.  Paiw.  Et. 

cilv  of  ( 
narrow  part  tbereof, 


Lpnncip. 

of  Cephallenia,  in  the 
',   near   lo    the  bay. 
Strab. X.' 

I'ALTBE,  a  maritime  dty  of  Acuntftnia, 
between  Lcncai  and  Alyaea.  Strab.  x, 

PANIBBITS,  a  river  of  Meaneniit,  riaing 
between  Thurium  and  Arcadia,  onit  falling 
into  the  sea  in  the  middest  of  the  Mfs- 
aenian  bay,  Strab.  viii, 

Pahactux,  a  town  in  Attica,  on  the 
conHnea  of  Biieotia.  Thue.  r, 

P*N«i,  a  pt'ople  of  Thrace.  Thue.  li, 

PASoicn,  a  mountain  of 'I'hroon.  above 
tbi-reKiuDcilled  the  Pierian  bay.  Thu&il 
Vido  Piaian  bay. 


Panopeds,    the    uroe   with   Han 
Vide  Fhanolds. 

FANOKMra,  m  haven  of  Ai^iaia,  n 
Rhium:  Thucu:  opposite  to  Naop 
Folyb.  iv:  distant  from  Rhium  « 
the  Crisuean  bay  IS  furlonga.  i 
.Mso  a  town  in  the  territory  of  i 
Thuc.  viil 

Pahasi^  b  city  oT  Theoaly.  ' 
WhereabouU  in  Tbesfalv,  I  Snd  ol. 

Pabauxi,  a  nuioD  oi'  Einraa,  m 
the    Moloa^ana,   Thuc.    ii.   Pbii.  ( 

Panum,  ■  maritime  ciiy  of  HeU«a 
between  Lampsacus  and  Priapua.  S 

PABNAAStTB.  I 


lendelh  to  the  mountgiiu  thai  nm  d 
from  ThermopyliE  to  (he  Ambnuian  M 
and  meeteth  with  them  at  a  ngbt  m  ~ 

pABNBTaiTS,     ■ 

wherein  are  Ihe  bounds  of  Arg 
and  Laconia.  Paus.  inCor. 
Attica.  Thuc.  ii. 

Pabob,  an  iahmd,  oim  of 
Vide  Cyclades.  ^^ 

Fabrhama,  a  city  and  lenitm  i/i^~ 
cadin,  bordering  upon  Laconia.  "niDC. 

Pathoh.  an  island,  one  of  the  SpavadM, 
on  the  west  of  Icarus.  I>tnh.  x. 

PatR£,  a  maritime  rily  uf  AchuB,  dis- 
tant from  Rhium  50  furlong*,  Aon  OV- 
nuH  SO  tiirlonfs.  I'aus.  Aoh,  Smb.  vii. 

Pi££,acityiu  then ' 

Hcgaris,  Paaa.  Avh.  VrOB  a 
cuuiprehend  the  Corinthian 
St™*^ 


Piran  utd  Ifiiam      i 
rinthian      iattoH^^ 

r  Tbeualf,  in  ^1 

rriloiy  on  thinS^H 
Ilia,  near  tn  UramL       \ 


Peoabjka,  a  city  of  Tbeaaalj, 
Ppgassan  bay.  Herod,  vii. 

Peiraice,  a  small  lerriloiy  on 
tines  of  Attica  and  Bipolia,  near  to  Uralrak' 
Thutii. 

PEI.ASGIOTIB.  a  reraon  of  Thevajy.  b*- 
twrcn  Estiotie  and  the  lemlory  of  llag- 
noaia.  Strub.  ii. 

PtXB,  an  iitand   lyiog  boTon 
mene.  Thuc.  v"-=      "•-'-  '^' 

Magnesia  in  Tbeaul^,  j«n«d  1«  lb«  u 
tain  Uaso,  Rerod.  "■ 

PeujL.  a  dli 
AlcMindcT  the  U 
in  ■  lake  betwcMi  the  riT(r*.A 
Lydius.  Sirab.  Ep.  riL 

Pkujihk,  b  dty  of  Achaia,  cm 
Sicyonia  and  Fhnnuum,  diatant  fr 
sua  60  ftirlongn,  and  from  .^Y^na 
(arloo)^  Paus.  Ach>    Ahwft — '~" 
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Mioedoiiky  between  the  bey  of  Torone  and 
tbe  b«7  of  Tberme.  Herod,  tu.   Thuo.  iv. 

Fblaoohia,  b  region  of  Macedonia,  to- 
ward niyris.  Liv.  xlr. 

FkLOPONiTBSUB,  that  {MTt  of  Greece 
within  the  iathmtn  of  Corinth,  now  caUed 
Morea. 

PfeWEUB,  a  rirer  of  Thessaly,  rising  in 
the  mountain  Findus,  near  to  Macedonia : 
Strab.  yii:  running  by  Larissa,  and 
thence  through  Tempe  into  the  sea.  Id.  ix. 
It  divideth  Ossa  from  Olympns  with  a 
narrow  Talley,  and  reoeiyeth  into  it  the 
riyers  Apidanna,  Enipena,  and  others.  He- 
rod. yiL  Also  a  riyer  of  Peloponnesus, 
between  the  promontory  Chelonata  and 
the  town  Cyllene.  Strab.  yiiL 

Pepabethus,  an  island  that  lieth  before 
Magnesia,  Strab.  ix. 

Feboamub,  a  city  of  the  Pierians  of 
Thrace,  under  the  mountain  Pangspum. 
Herod,  yiL  Also  an  .£olic  city,  120  fur- 
longB  from  the  sea,  by  the  side  of  the  river 
Ga£us.  Strab.  xiiL 

Pbrimthus,  a  maritime  city  of  Thrace, 
on  the  side  of  Propontis. 

Per&hjbbi,  a  people  of  Thessaly  that 
inhabit  the  motmtainons  cotmtry  about 
Olympus,  from  the  city  Atrax  as  far  as 
to  Tempo,  and  the  city  Gyrton.  StnU>. 
ix.  Out  of  Macedonia  into  Thessaly 
there  Ueth  a  way  through  the  PerrhsBbi 
by  the  dty  Gonnus.  Herod,  vii. 

Fbtaua,  a  promontory  of  Euboea, 
against  which  lie  the  islands  called  also 
Petalise,  opposite  to  the  promontory  Su- 
mum  in  Attica.  Strab.  x. 

Phacivm,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  between 
Fharsalus  and  Dion.  Thuc.  ir. 

Phaobes. — Phaores  in  Thucydides, 
NiFHAORES  in  Herodotus,  a  city  of  the 
Herians,  between  Pangmum  and  the  sea. 
Thuc  IL  Herod.  tiL 

Phaleron,  a  maritime  town  of  Attica, 
between  Peineus  and  Halimus.  Strab.  viii 
It  was  heretofore  the  haven  of  Athens, 
Pans.  Att:  distant  from  Athens  20  fur- 
longs. Id.  Arc 

l^BANJS,  a  haven  in  the  isle  Chios,  Livy 
xliv :  between  the  promontory  Posideum 
and  the  shoro  called  Notium.  Strab.  xiv. 

Phanohtis,  a  city  of  Phocis,  upon  the 
river  Cephissus,  Strab.  ix :  the  same  with 
Panopeus,  distant  20  furlongs  from  Clue- 
Toneia  in  Boeotia.  Pans.  Phoc. 

Phara,  a  city  in  the  Messeniaii  bay, 
next  after  Cardamylc,  westward :  Strab. 
viii :  above  it,  within  the  land,  are  Thu- 
rinm  and  Anthea,  80  furlongs  distant  from 
it.  Paus.  Lac.  AJso  a  city  of  Achaia,  upon 
the  river  Peirus,  distant  from  Patrse  150 


furlongs,  from  the  sea,  70  furlongs.  Pans. 
Ach. 

Pharsalus,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  by  the 
river  Apidanus.  Strab.  viiL 

Phartbus — ^Phartbus  to  Ptolomy, 
but  in  livy  Baphyrus,  a  river  of  Mace- 
donia, falling  into  the  sea  near  to  the  city. 
Dion.  liv. 

Pheia,  a  city  of  EUs,  between  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Alpheus  and  the  pro- 
montory Icthys.  Strab.  vilL 

Pheneum,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  confining 
on  Pellene  and  JEginet  cities  of  Achaia, 
and  on  Stymphalus,  Nonacris,  and  Cleitor, 
cities  of  Arcadia.  Paus.  Aro. 

PHERiE,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  near  tho 
lake  Boebeis.  and  confining  on  Pelion  and 
the  territory  of  Magnesia.  Strab.  ix. 

Phile,  a  town  of  Attica,  confining  on 
Tanagra  of  Bcrotia.  Strab.  ix. 

Pujus,  a  city  near  the  head  of  the 
river  Asopus  in  Achaia,  the  territory 
whereof  is  enclosed  as  it  wero  in  a  circle 
with  the  territories  of  Sicyon,  Cleone,  and 
Stymphalus.  Strab.  viii. 

Phoc^a,  an  Ionic  city  in  Lydia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Hermes,  Herod,  i :  the 
bound  of  Ionia  that  way.  Strab.  xiv. 

Phocis,  a  rcgion  o^  Greece,  between 
the  Locri  Ozobe  and  Boeotia.  ^tolia, 
Locris,  Phocis,  Boeotia,  lie  parallel  one  to 
another.  The  Phocseans  inhabit  the  east 
side  of  Parnassus,  Strab.  ix :  and  extend 
by  the  sea-side  from  Cirrha  to  Anticyra. 
Paus.  Phoc. 

Ph(enicu8  PORTU8,  B.  haven  in  Mes- 
senia,  near  the  promontory  Acritas,  be- 
tween it  and  the  city  Methone.  Paus. 
Mess.  Also  a  haven  in  the  peninsula 
Ery  thrsea,  under  the  hill  Mimas.  ThucviiL 

Pholooandros,  an  island  to  the  west 
of  the  island  los.  Strab.  x. 

Phrtgii,  a  place  in  Attica,  near  Achamse. 
Thuc.  ii. 

Phtgalca,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  on  the 
confines  of  Messenia,  Polyb.  iv :  upon  the 
river  Lymax,  which  fiilleth  into  the  river 
Xeda.  Pans.  Arc. 

Phyrcus,  a  castle  not  far  from  Lepreum 
in  Ells.  Thuc  v. 

Physca,  a  city  of  Macedonia.  Thuc.  ii. 
Ptolomy  placeth  it  about  the  river  Cheda- 
rus,  not  far  from  the  river  Ax  ins. 

Physcus,  a  maritime  city  of  Caria,  be- 
tween Loryma  and  Caunus,  opposite  to 
Rhodes.  Strab.  xiv. 

Phytia,  a  city  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  Acbelous,  not  far  out  of  the  way 
from  Stratus  into  Agrseis,  as  may  be  ga- 
thered out  of  Thuc.  lii. 

PiERiA,  a  maritime  city  of  Macedonia, 
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tuiichinK  on  onn  sido  the  rivor  Pi-ncns, 
ijtrab- ix :  011(1  oii  the  othir  sidv  tlircmiHu- 
nalortherivi'rj.ydiiis  End  Aliocrtnan.  when 
be^iiu  BoltiiDi.  acwmling  to  HcroiL  vii. 

PtiMUB  HtKUi,  n  tract  of  Innil  bettrec;]) 
the  mouDt&in  Pangiouni  and  the  sen,  in 
which  sCuidelh  thp  city  Phx^^rcs.  Thiic. 
ii.  Pergamus  nnd  Niphoj^s,  tuiit'iia  of  tlic 
FiemoB.  under  ihe  hill  Puigieum,  oi  ' 
weat  of  the  rivet  Neams.  Herod,  rii. 

F1NDD8,  a  mouolain  boundioK  Thessaly 
on  Ih>  west.  Herod,  vii.  It  bftth  un  tht^ 
south  tho  Dolopians ;  on  the  north,  M«cu- 
donik.  StTib.  ix.  Also  a  city  of  tho  tv- 
pion  culled  Uoris,  one  of  the  four  forwhich 
It  vm  called  TctrapoUs,  and  stsndeth 
above  Erineua.  Strab.ix. 

PEiftSCB,  a  lowD  and  liaven  of  Atticn, 
■erring  for  the  Bhigiplng  of  Athena,  in  the 
middi'Sl  between  Pegre  and  Sunium,  Strab. 
viii :  distant  from  Athens  40  furlongs. 
Thuc.  ii.  Also  1  desert  haven  in  the  torri- 
tory  of  Coriutli,  the  utmost  lowuriLi  Epi- 
duirus.  Thuc  viii. 

PiBBSU,  B  city  of  Thes^y,  near  the 
month  of  the  river  Peneus.  Ex  intcrprete 
Onhei  Ar^nout. 

PiTUtE,  an  ^olic  city  in  the  shoro  of 
Asia,  Herod,  i :  between  Atomens  and 
the  mODlJi  of  the  river  CaicuB.  Strub.  xiiL 
Also  a  eilT  of  Mossenia,  on  the  confines  of 
Etis.  Str^viiL 

l'uT«A,  a  city  of  BcBoda,  70  furlongs 
from  Thebes.  Between  these  cities  run- 
neth the  river  Asopuik  Thuc  iL  Paus. 
BtcoL  It  standeth  between  Mount  Cith»- 
ron  and  Thebes,  near  the  confiaea  of  Attica 
and  Meguis.  Stmb.  ii. 

Pledboh,  a  dty  of  /EtoUa,  between 
Chalcis  and  Ca]ydon,  upon  the  river  Eu- 
onus,  on  the  sea-side,  weat  of  Chalcis  and 
tho  mouth  of  the  river.  Sirab.  x, 

PoLtCRMji,  a  (own  in  the  continent  of 
Asia,  near  to  Clnxomcnf .  Thuc.  viL 

Pol.18,  a  village  of  the  Locri  Osola?. 
ThuciiL 

PoBiDEDM,  ■  lempb  dedicated  lo  Nep- 
tnne  ;  and  because  those  temples  were  for 
the  most  part  in  promontories  and  places 
open  to  the  sea,  ^vers  promontories  bive 
been  so  called.  There  u  Posideum  ■  pro- 
monlorr  of  Chios,  opposite  to  the  nronian- 
tory  of  Argennum  in  Erithnr,  and  between 
the  eity  Chios  and  the  haven  I'hsnre. 
Strab.  xiv.  Also  a  promontory  of  the  Mi- 
lesiana,  the  utmost  of  Ionia  southward. 
Strab.  xiv.  Also  a  promontory  of  Samos, 
which  with  Mycalc  in  the  oon^nent,  make 
the  sinut  there  of  7  furlongs  over.  Stmb. 
xiv.  AI«o  u  promontory  of  Patleoe,  near 
iho  city  of  Hende.  l^uc.  r.    Of  two  pro- 


being  one),  this  u 

Also  a  temple  in  th(>  Coriulhian  ialb 

wiiere  were  oetebratod  the  laihniaiigB 

PoTioaiA,  a  city  in  Palleiw^  Horod 
in  the  very  blhmna  of  it.  Thtu,  L  Cn 
drea  is  ■  city  in  the  strait  thai  juiiwih  J 
lene  10  Uacedonia,  eucloaed  oa  onr  1 
with  the  Toroniean  bay;  on  tba  01 
with  the  Macedonian  sea.  IJt.  xlir.  1 
ssndrea  wu  forioerly  colled  Pod 
Stmb.  Epit.  viL 

PoTlDAHil,  a  dty  of  .^loKa,  «D  tlw  • 
finesof  the  Locri  OwJk,  Thu&iil, 

PR1.SIX,  a  moritiinc  city  oT  I«oaw 
the  hay  of  Aigiia.  Strab.  viiL  Fua.  I 
the  last  I.acDniBn  city  towards  ArgisK  ■ 
distant  from  Cyphanta  300  furlongs.  IS 
Lac  Also  a  town  in  Attica,  by  i&ai 
aide  toHards  Kubo-a,  between  T*  ' 
and  Bnuiron.  Strab.  ix. 

PnEPEsrNTHUs.an  island  one  ortL«( 
ciades.     Vide  Cyoliulea. 

PniiPira,  a  dty  lying  upon  Proum 
between  LamjHaciis  and  the  riric  Qn 
ouB.  Strab.  xiii. 

PftiENB,  an  Ionic  city  in  Caria,  B 
i:  between  the  mouth  urHiMiHlcraMl 
monnloin  Mycale.  Stntb,  liv. 

pBOCONNEeus,  on  island  in  P 
over  against  llie  shore  that  is 
Farium  and  Priapus.  Smb.  xiii. 

Prone,  aciiy  of  Cephalleiiia.  TliaR 
Strab.  X, 

FKOPDNTtft,  the  sea  bctni<cn  HtUm) 
and  Pontus  Euxinus.  Strab.  ii. 

Proschion,  a  dty  of  .£totia,  nM ! 
from  Pleurun,  but  more  remote  fan  t 
sea.  Smb.  I. 

Pbote,  an  island  over  against  Ha*! 
not  fnr  from  IVlus.  Tliuc.  ■■. 

PaiB^  sn  island,  distant  50  tuA 
from  Melsna,  a  promontory  of  C 
Strab.  iliv. 


PsopHiB,  a  dty  of  Arcadia,  in  ibe  w 
larts  thereof;  towards  Achaia  wmI  E 
'olyb.i.. 


I^El 


I   tlu-  s 


:rythriB*.  Thuc.v 

Phtbiotis,  the  nonlh  pnrt  of  TIiM 
reschine  in  length  (o  nimint  Pindus,  a 

breadth  as  for  as  I'hnrKalus.  StroIiLij 

Pttchia,  a  miall  isLaiul,  atat  la  I 
Cortynu  Thno.  iv, 

i'lUNA,  a  Mauedoniun  city  in  Ilw 
Stmb,  EjHt.  vii:  imponitc  to  iKuis.  Ur 

PvLUB,  ■  dty  nf^  Mi'uviiia,  in  ih*  ■■ 
lunlory  Coryphaaiuiu,  distant  fnnn  | 


ibom  1 00  nirloDM.  Paul.  Mas.  Thnc  jv.  r. 
AliM>  a  cllv  of  Elis,  M  th?  conBuenl  i>r  Pe- 
Mn*  ami  l^ulun.  Pius.  El.  ii. 

I'TUlim.  a  river  lieCweeii  Abjdos  and 
DardaniiB.  Thuc.  riiL  It  womvth  lo  be 
the  lamir  which  Slntbo  calleth  Hhodins. 
^'i(lo  RhodiuK. 

pTKHH-^aproDiDntorf  of  Asiathn  Iran, 
vihiiihirilh  GaiKara.  molhcr  promonlurv, 
ilisiant  frani  il  III)  fiirlnn^  makuih  tio 
liay  of  AdralD^^iiua,  pronerl;  bo  callt^. 
Sirah.  liii.  Aiw  a  city  of  Lmboa,  on  the 
ui-MidH  (owanli  Orevcn,  iliitsnl  from  My- 
iili'ii*,  whit'h  is  oil  lliu  olhpT  aea,  BO  fur- 
li>ri(;>.  Slntb.  xiii.  A1m>b  uityof  IoiiiB,io 
l)iv  LatiuiBD  bay.  Slrab,  liv. 

KiuMMra,  a  maridmc  i«iFn  of  Atiiot, 
<"  LHiwn  Hirothon  anil  Oroj>u»,  diatani 
I  oil)  MorathoD  60  furlonpi.    I'aiui.  A[t. 

Krkiti,  curtain  brooks  of  aalt  naler, 
ii]pjM)itO()  to  come  from  the  soa  bplween 
\ui(«aiHl  Eiibiva,  under  f^ronnd.M  frum 
^11'  liii^er  Mil,  wd  rising  in  Attica,  to  fall 
lit"  the  Saroiiian  bay.  a*  a  lower  lea,  be- 
'  .1-n  Pcimua  and  ElensU.  Faiu.  Alt.  ot 

JtiiKHKt*,  an  ialand,  4  furlonga  disMnI 
.'til  DoliM.  Strob.x.  It  liclh  before De- 
'.  M  S]^»ctena  before  Pylus.  Paue. 
M.  1.  oitreni.  Pol^cnws,  tjraut  of  Samoii, 
■■■  'I  il  1(1  OAm  witb  a  chain.  Thuc  iii. 

)[MirM.  a  promonlory  of  Arbaia,  be- 
'  ■'  '1-n  I'atnF  and  .^^um,  which  with  An- 
I  rhium,  maketh  the  strait  of  the  Coriii' 
I J  iin  (or  Criisf  an)  bay.  of  9  fnrlnogTi  over. 
- :  r-ub.  viii  Bbiun  Achaiexm  and  Anlir- 
:  liutm.  (which  is  also  called  Rhium  Moly- 
i .  ric-am},  are  the  jawi  of  the  Corinthian 

'liH..i-.i-t;.  1  mountain  of  Thrace. 

IliionirK,  a  riier  in  the  Hellrapont,  be- 
lKi->'ri   U>yi|i>9  and  DsrdanuB.  Strab  xiiL 

lliioiiii.  on  itlaud  in  the  Carpathian 
wB.  sa"  furlongs  in  compact,  inhabited  by 
']:■.'  Dorians.  Strab.  «v. 

ItHttnctDM,  a  eity  of  Hellespont,  Thuc. 
■.-.i]-.  on  tb*  netrtiae  between  Danlanum 
:>il  Sig*iaro.  Strab.  liii. 

ItiiTrBK,  a  city  of  Achaii,  30  furlongs 
'i..m.^iuin,  PauB-Aidl. 


Stuiais  ui  uland  adjacent  to  Elcusia 
iif  Ailii'i.  Mrab.  viii.  Paus.  All. 

!>  ««■:,*  city  on  tb*  island  CophalEcnia. at 
■he  paj>ia|;i<  tivlWMin  it  and  Ithaca.  t>tr,  x. 

Saku.  a  lily  of  Elis,  a  lilllu  above  8a- 
micum,  beltteen  nliicli  I'ilios  runnelh  Uie 
ri>ar  Anigrui.  Paui.  KL  i. 
VOL.  IX. 


SiXKtm,  a  muilinve  eity  of  Elis.  iho 
Brst  lieyond  the  river  Neda.  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Aai^jus.  Paui.  El.  L 

SamintiiC's,  a  town  of  Ar^ia.  in  the 
plniuB  of  Argos  towards  Nuliiea.   Thuc.  v. 

SAHOTitKACiA.  an  isUnit  in  the  X^a$» 
sea.  over  against  the  mouth  of  the  nver 
Hebrus.  Plio.iv. 

SAM09,  an  Ionic  inland  and  eity  of  the 
soma  nune.  The  island  is  600  hirlonp 
alwiit,  and  Posiditum  ■promontory  ibereof^ 
not  above  7  furlongs  from  the  coDttnerit. 
The  city  standeth  on  the  aouth  part  of  il, 
■I  the  nea-ndc.  Strab.  xiv. 

Sane,  a  city  in  I'allene.  Herod.  viL 
Strab.  vii.  Alio  a  diy  by  the  aide  of  the 
ditch  made  by  Xcnea,  in  Mount  Athoa, 
irithout  the  lame,  and  la  the  bay  of  Kngus. 
Herod,  vii.  Thuc  4. 

Sardes,  the  chief  city  of  tbc  Lydiani, 
situate  under  the  bill  Tmolus.  Strab.  xiii. 
Throuich  it  ruimeth  the  river  Pactulus. 
Herod.  V. 

ScAMAHDBB,  a  rivcr  of  Troas,  riaing  in 
mount  Ida.  Simoeii  and  ScBinander  meet 
in  a  fen,  and  theu  gtt  out  intn  the  sea  by 
one  channel  at  Sigeium.  StraK  xiu. 

ScAMDARivK.apromonlory  oftheishnd 
Cos,  near  the  i^ly  Co*,  opposite  to  Terme- 
rium,npromonloiy oflJ  '       "  "-- ' 


SciovG.  a  ciiy  in  Pallvne.  HetnL  lo : 
Dciween  Mcndc  and  Satw.  Strab.  liL  Ep, 

ScturtlB.  the  territory  of  Scinia,  a  La- 
conian  Inwn  on  ihu  con&nes  of  ParrbaaiB 
in  Arcailia,  near  to  Cypsela.  Tfauc;  i. 

ScHtXNOS,  a  hatrn  of  the  territory  of 
Corinth,  at  the  narrowest  purl  of  the  uth. 
mns,  between  Cenchrcia^  and  Crooimyoa. 
Slrab.  tiiL 

ScoLiif ,  a  ci  tv  of  Chalcidea,  not  far  from 
Olynthiit.  Strab.  ii. 

iMics,  a  mountain  in  Thrsce.  out  of 


Jlynlhu 
ScoMi 


Stnib.  il.  Betwe^  Seymlhus  and  thotnn- 
linent  (here  n  i  narrow  ilrsit  Henid.  riL 

ScTLLAUM.  a  promnnlory  of  I\>lopon- 
nemia,  the  bouni]  of  the  bay  of  At^mi  to  - 
wards  Corinth.  Strab.  riiL 

Sctaoii.  an  island  in  the  jf^nn  tea, 
lying  over  uaiiul  the  coDliDent  of  Mog- 
ii«ia:  Stimb.  ix;  between  Eubmt  aiut 
I.«>boa.  Plln.  i*. 

Skli-AHIAi  a  town  in  tisconia,  bi'twern 
■I  the  hill  l>amnlbus,  which 
WW. 
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19  the  iMiind  of  Lnconia  xnd  ArgeiiL  Pina. 
I.W. 

fiBl.YHBUA,  ft  rily  of  Threm,  by  the 
(tide  of  Propontiii. 

Sepiab.  >  promontory  of  Mignpsia,  tip- 
rod,  vil.;  the  bepMiing  of  thu  PegiuiCDn 

b«y.  Pwl. 

SeriphL'b.  »,n  Uinnd.  nne  of  the  C  jdsdea. 
Tide  Cyclkdes. 

SBBUim,  >  profQonUiry  ;  the  utmoitt 
westwud  of  the  shore  of  Doriacuit  in 
Thnue.  Herod,  vii. 

Sehmtla,  a  citr  of  Cbii1cidc&,  upon  the 
Toroiuean  bay.  The  navy  of  Xorxps  being 
como  about  the  proniunti>ry  Ainpelus. 
naased  by  IhfHie  i^itiM,  Torone,  Galepstut, 
Sormyla,  Sic.  Herod.  viL 

SuTOB,  a  city  of  the  Thricisn  Cherwn' 
neaui,  30  furlangn  fmm  Abj^doa,  but  neani 
to  PropoDtia  than  Aliydos  is.  Strab.  xiii. 

Sir^lHca,  an  island  not  far  from  Mclos, 
on  tbp  west  of  the  island  lot).   Strab. 

SiCTOM,  a  city  of  Peloponoesos,  between 
Corinth  and  Achaia,  diaUat  100  fiirlnngH 
from  PhliuH.  Faua.  in  Cor. 

SnxTHA,  a  town  by  tho  nea-udc  in 
Ecythn™.  Thuc.  riiL 

SiDKrcM,  n  city  and  promontory  of  Tro- 
aa.  at  the  month  of  ibo  river  Sconumder. 
Strab.  xiii. 

SiCRicM,  the  most  northern  prorannlory 
of  the  isle  Lesbos,  between  Eressoa  and 
Anliesa.  Strab.  xiii. 

SmoEis,  a  river  of  Troas,  which  run- 
'  ning  into  ■  fen.  jotneth  therewith  the  river 
Scwiander.  Rtrab.  liiL 

StNors  and  the  bat  of  Sihoui. — A 
town  and  bay  taking  name  from  it.  be- 
tween mount  Athos  and  Torone.    Bcrod. 

Si!mi,a  people  abnntAmphipoIis:  Jjv. 
xKv:  divid^  from  Fieomii  by  the  monn- 
tain  Cereinc.  Thuc  ii. 

81PBX,  a  city  of  Bieo^  upon  the  Cris- 
nean  bay.   Pans.  Burat. 

SipaN08,an  iiUnd,  one  of  the  Cycladi's. 
Vide  Cyctades. 

Shtrna,  a  maritime  city  of  Asia,  in  the 
bay  called  from  it  the  bay  of  Smyrna, 
beyond  Claiomena!  towards  JEotii.  Strab. 

Soum,  a  maritime  town  of  Acarnania, 
Thuc  iL  ScheL 

Sfabta,  the  same  with  Locedipmi 
Strab.  I.    Vide  Locrdmnon. 

Spahtolpr,  a  city  of  the  BotliaumB. 
the  border  of  the  Chnlcid«n».  Thuc.  ii. 

SpEiicBMrB,  a  river  tlial  risclh  in  11 
lopio.  at  a  mouiiwin  oolled  Tymphcstus, 
and  falleth  into  tho  Molian  bav,  10  fur- 
longs wilbin  Thi!nnnpj\K.  Slrah,  ix. 


Spohadsk,  Uhutdi  upon  Uir  mhi 
ria  and  of  Crete.  Strab.  *iiL 

KTAOuaci^adtyinihebaf ofSl , 
between  Argiliu  and  Acanlbna.  Iftirad.fl 

Stiutub,  a  city  of  the  AwfitikKUr 
In  Acarnania,  upon  the   rivvr  Aehr*" 
Thuc  iiii  300  Airlonga  from  lh«  r 
mouth.  Strab.  I. 

STBOFBAses,  iatonds  over  ai^iiit  M 
senia,  about  400  furlongB  from  the  i<r 
nent.  Bti^  viiL 

Strtha.  a  inty  01 
next  after Heacmhria.  lowanlaM 
Herod,  vii. 

STAmoN,  ariviTriliridins^'ninca  A 
Macedonia.    It  ristlh  in  the  hUl  Si 


the  city  Eiun.  Henid.  vi 
out  of  the  mountain  Khodopr.  Suak  ra. 
Ep.  But  it  is  prubable  that  ilm  bill  Sn- 
mius  a  part  of  Khodopc. 

Stthpbalub,  a  city  of  .Arcadia,  con- 
fining on  the  Irrrilory  of  Phliui.  Pun. 
Arc  Strab.  viii. 

STVBA,aciiyin  Gnbos,  near  toihrtii 
Caiystus.  Stnu).  x. 

SnNinsi,  a  promonlor)^  and  ("irn  in  At- 
tica, towards  Kutxra.lielweenrli'-  Sirimisii 
bay  and  the  eealnwardi  Eubcii.  Sinli.i 
and  distant  from  EnbiFa  300  ftirliiiiL'vlrLi. 

Sthota.  ialnnds  between  I/^UL-imiir,  • 
promontoryof  Coreyra,  and Ihi-  ciniinm'. 
Stnb.  Tii.  Thne.  i.  Abo  a  hati-n  b;  il» 
promontory  of  Cboimerinn,  In  th«  wm; 
continent.    Tbnc.  i. 

Stmk,  an  islaiHl  iirer  a^nat  llw  WMiii 
nent  of  Caria,  between  Loryma  and  Cta- 
dus.   Strab,  lir. 

ScTROB,  an  iaiand,  one  of  ibt'  CnWn. 
Vide  Cychtdea. 


TxNARUB,  a  pramonK 
IwecnlbelAconianand  tho  HfUKbiui  hill. 
Fans,  Lac  Al«a  a  nuritime  ciij  t4  is 
ronia,  tn  tho  Meiscnian  hay,  itiilani  It"" 
T.T-nani«   the   prriliiiintiiry    411    foriiw:.'- 


Tahaora,  a  city  uf  B(rolia.«»ifinine'i'i 
Attica,  30  furlon)^  fmm  Aiilia,  a  harm  <>•■ 
the  Eutxcan  sra.  Strab.  ii. 

Tadi^ntii,  a  people  of  lUyni,  aUrai 
Dyrrachium  (or  Enidamiiiu>  Sutli.  vii. 
Thuc.  i 

TjuaKn^R,  a  mountain  of  Lwoai^  ^ 
ftinniBg  at  the  ««.  nboi*  Tharidn.  ni 
reacbinf!  up  towonU  ArraJia.  ai  fir  >> 
Amycki  and  Laci-ilD-mmi.  Strab,  tilL 

Tm:ea,  a  city  of  Arvadia, 


i 


I 


■0a  Mul  I^uwdBmon.  Thuc.  t.  IIotcmI.  vi. 
^Jifb.  W.  The  icrritory  theriwf  nmlinRth 
wiih  Uh)  Argivn  at  Ilyiue,  wjlh  Ijuwoiu 
■I  thR  rirET  Alphcui,  and  with  the  ivrri- 
toryof  Thyn«>tl)iBhill  Paniethuii.  Paus. 
Arc  TliuiiM  litiwi  of  I'ulnpufiiii.'siu,  ArtfUH, 
'!'•■«•«,  whI  Monlliuria,  lbiiu|ch  muoh  <xU- 
lirslnl  In  hiMun',  are  pla«<d  with  litlli' 
rciiuidi-nitioD  of  anv  biftorj,  in  all  tlie 
BUUH  that  I  hnc  hithorto  hoi. 

TufKiunA,acaitIeof  th?  MUcsiaiuiD 
thi!  btj  at  luiu.  Tbnc.  viii. 

Tixos,  aa  Ulatid  over  a^puiul  Triopium. 
Ilctnd.  riL  A  narron  iatuid,  in  tnreuit  140 
furloDfca,  ai^acent  ItiCuiduB.  Smb.  k. 

TEHKHIiiM,  a  town  in  Aivtio,  distant 
fnini  Arvw  36  furlonea,  Strab.  viii :  from 
Naiiplia  5U  furlongs,  i'aus.  Cir. 

Tempi,  a  plnuanl  rtHvy  bclwpcn  thu 
mouDtaina  Oioa  aod  Olympiu:  throu^  il 
luimath  tho  rinv  Pi-Dona.  Uorod.  viL 
Strab.  ii.  Lii.  ilir. 

TntUNMi,  an  tslaad  in  circuit  about  8i) 
rurloon,  opjKisil<>  In  the  cuDtinvnl  of  Tm- 

I  s  at  AcbBiun,  botwHin  Sipj^uni  iiul  La- 
'  1-u,  anil  duuuit   from  ii  40   furlong 

Tkhok  an  idand.  oiu'  of  Ihr  Cycladvs. 

TiatK,  a  maritimu  city  of  looia.  aituale 
:.  ihioNjiithmiuofthDErjrthriBanCbtT- 

I I  ri  uamu.  daitani  rrum  Ijcbndoa  130  fiir- 
I.. nun.  Stnb.  ait. 

'1'khiikriiih,  a  pnunontflrj'  iif  thu  Hiii- 
iliaitN.  L>|'].<miU-  tu  tli<>  'n\t<  C>u.  tttnb.  xiv. 

Tf-t'iii.tMA.  an  iaiand  nut  far  from  \i»- 
Ucaniatfiiv  'rhllft  viii 

TntMia,  an  iaiand  upon  the  moat  of 
Thrwiv  ha](-a-ila]''a  wul  tram  Anphipoli*. 
Thiic.  iv. 

Thkb«,  tbi>  [irincijial  iiily  nf  BccolJa, 
litoalv  nmr  the  ritrrs  tioniinus  and  Ami- 

lnnKi.  Tfauc.  ii. 

Tmtaa.  aii  iiland  on  thv  poa«l  of  Cnte, 
ditlant  from  a  {uvmunlory  thcrrof  callnl 
I  Hon,  TO  furtnnga.  Stnb.  i. 

'rmtmai  A,  a  mnall  Uhuid  near  to  Thira. 
Mnh.  X. 

lltttaMt  aiui  thf  TiiKKMXAK  Bat.— 
TuKHKi!  >«  a  rily  ill  thit  bottom  of  thu 
Thpriniran  ba^i  i  anil  lh«  Tukkkxam  Bay 
U  pTTK-nily  triibin  PiiUrnti.  Ili-rod.  rii. 

Tiu:lLVoi-vi>au  thi'  atrait  imtrviicc  into 
Cinnv  nut  of  Thcualy,  of  iboat  hair  an 
apr"'>  bn-uilth.  betiriMi  the  Riountain  (Kta 
utA  ih-  M.'llan  bav.  Callnl  Tbcrminiyln 
friiR  liol  «ali-ni  ^at  riac  there,  which  the 
firr-'iuUN  ■•all  Th«rTUB:  and  frnm  f;Uf« 
nia>l<-  tlK'n'  by  lb"  Fbiioeana  ill  old  tioiv, 
»liicfa  thi-y  call  Fjl*.  Utmd.  vii,    Tbia 


TBEipaoTlB,  a 
bordering  o 


EX.  4S9 

■trait  is  riiiiant  from  Chalcii  in  Euboias 
A3(l  hirlonpi.  Sirali.  ix. 

TnkapUE,  acily  of  Bieolia.  under  mount 
HolicHiD,  on  tbe  caDfinea  of  tlii<  city  Aliar- 
tm.  Faua.  BccaL  Nvar  lu  lh«  Crian'Ui 
Stndi.ii. 

mi-  region  uT  Epl- 

.       _.-  , AnbraciotM  aiul 

Ilerod.  riil  Tbf  Chaonea 
and  Thesproti  have  Ibe  nbolo  ooajt,  fnun 
the  Ccraunian  mountains  to  iba  baj  of 
Ambracia.  Strab.  rii. 

THsaaALiA,  a  rc^on  of  Qrceoe,  con- 
tuned  within  the  mauntaini  Olmpua, 
(hiHi,  rpJion,  (which  U  to  the  a«),Otlu7* 
and  rindua,  Ilerod.  rii;  where  he  layeth 


IflWnrd  the  Eubnon  ae*,  next  beyond  tbe 
promontory    Sunium.    Strab.  ii.      Vide 

Theacu,  a  loDgdom  borderint;  on 
Marvdnnia.  at  the  river  Strymon,  dt- 
•crilHfd  at  bree  by  Tbnc.  iL 

Thhio,  and  Tbbiasii  ciiipi.— Thbia, 
or  Thuo,  a  town  of  Attica,  between 
Alhcni  and  Eleusin.  orcr  against  Kalamis. 


TttROsntH,  a  city  of  Loeris,  upon  the 
vlian  hay,  between  the  promoniat]> 
iiiaijdea  and  Thennopybe.  Strab.  Ii. 
Thdmiim.  ■  city  in  the  M>w>«aian  hay. 
tbe  first  lowantH  thv  nsti  dintant  from  Itw 
promoDtory  Tvniirus  70  furlongs,   hua. 

TniiBiv".  a  diy  of  lA<onia,  80  fur- 
lone*  aboTD  PhaTv.  PaUi.  Ueea. 

TnTaxtrs,  a  river  of  Epiriu,  diiiding 
Theiprotli  from  Ostrinat  Tbuc  1. 

TBTa>[ia,  a  hill  on  the  conSnos  of 
A</ja:a  anil  AmphihwhiB,  nui  br  from 
AripM  Amphihwhicum.  Thur.  iii. 

Thibea,  a  maritime  rily,  in  the  bay  at 
Argi<N  in  the  territory  calUd  Cynuria. 
tieonfinetb  un  Aij^ia  and  Laconia,  TIidc. 
r :  and  oD  tbe  toritory  of  Togea.  Pana. 

THTiai'ii,  a  dty  in  moanl  Alhoa.  nue. 
iv.  HenHL  vll 

Trichiuh,  a  dty  of  ^Gtotla,  in  the  part 
inhabited  by  th«  Apodoti.  Thuc  lii. 

TEiTHonEA,  a  ciiyin  Ihs  top  of  t^rnaa. 
SOS,  called  alao  Neon,  80  furlongs  from 
Ihlphi.  Paua.  Phoc. 

TMai.ii«.  a  mountain  betwvoi  Ibe  rimr 
raystnu  and  the  eily  of  SardiEi.  llnnKLr. 
Sanb4  slandi'th  at  tile  fool  nf  'rmiJiu,  ami 
I'lil  nf  this  biU  tiaelb  the  river  PfeEtoJua. 
Strab.  xiiL 
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ToioPHOH,  >  city  of  llie  Locii  Oiole^ 
Thuciii, 
ToKGtri,  >  hill  DMT  to  Pyliu  in  He«- 

ToaoNE,  ud  the  Bat  or  Tokomb. — 
ToBOHK  U  >  Cluloidio  dty,  between  tlie 
Sidgitu  and  TonnuBan   nji,   near   the 


It  of  liry  itir;  where  he  nith  tbMCu- 
iuidrea(orPDddca)staiuleth  betweraithe 
Uacedonian  «ea  and  the  bay  of  Tanme. 

TRtou.  an  Uland  near  to  Samo*, 
Tboc  L  Tbaoas,  uImuU  abont  HUetiu. 
Stn^ii*. 

TuontTM,  a  promontoiy  of  the  Cnl- 
diaoi,  Hue  nii.    Vide  Coldua. 

Tkipodikus,  •  village  of  Hegaris. 
Thuc.iT. 

TmrtMA,  a  atj  of  Achaia,  remote  from 
the  iea,  diitant  from  Fhans  ISO  furlongi. 
Pans.  Ach.  Also  a  city  of  the  Looi 
Oiols.  Thnc  ill 

Troab,  ■  territory  cf  Asia  the  Leai, 


on  the  nde  of  the  JE^Kan  sea,  between 
Xd^  and  UelleapoDt,  Slrab.  xiiL 

TaiBEEM,  a  maritime  city  of  Argeia,  (he 
nImoMinthelMy  of  Hermione,  Snb.riu: 

Tnou.    Vide  niom. 


isle  Samoa,  which  with  Poodcum,  a  pro- 
montory of  that  iale,  maketh  the  ilnil 
there  7  furkniga  orer.  Strab.  ziv. 


100  furioiiga,  and  from  Cyphanta  on  the 
other  aide,  16  furlong*.  Paus.  Lac 

Zeleu,  a  city  under  mount  Ida,loica>d 
Froponlia,  distant  from  Cyiicui  190  liii^ 
lonei,  and  from  the  aea  SO  hirlongi.  Stiih 

abora  of  Dociam 


Zona.  •  atf  on  the 
iaThnca.  Herod,  rii 


THE     TABLE. 


Abdera,  i.  260. 

Abtdos  rerolteth  from  the  Athenians,  iL 
384. 

Acanthus  revolteth  from  the  Athenians, 
L471. 

AcARNANiANS,  why  SO  callcd,  i.  268: 
thieves,  L  6 :  their  leaf^e  with  Athens, 
L  225 :  good  slingers,  i.  241. 

AcESiNE,  a  river  of  Sicily,  L  408. 

AcHAiA  oligarchized,  iL  94. 

AcHARNJB  a  great  part  of  the  Athenian 
city,L  176. 

achelous,  l  267. 

Acheron,  l  52. 

AcHERUSiA,  ibid. 

AcR^  when  and  by  whom  built,  iL  1 18. 

AcRAGANTE,  when  and  by  whom  built,  iL 
117. 

AcTE,  i.  492. 

AcTiCM,  L  34. 

JEqisvtMj  they  incense  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians against  the  Athenians,  i.  70. 

/EoiMA  yielded  to  the  Athenians,  i.  1 1 1 : 
they  are  received  by  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians into  Thyrea,  iLl82:  and  taken  by 
the  Athenians  and  put  to  death,  L  440. 

.£QinuM,  L  365. 

Mai  PT :  the  Athenians  in  ^^gypt  defeated, 
L  112. 

iEMUS,  (Hiemus),  L  258. 

ilvNUS,  L  413. 

iEoLiAN  Islands,  i.  383. 

i£TNA  bumeth,  L  384. 

^TOLiA,  L  362. 

Agamemnon,  his  power,  L  9. 

Agis,  withdraweth  his  army  from  Argos, 
and  why,  iL  72:  he  levieth  money  in 
Thessaly,  iL  326 :  his  power  when  he 
was  at  Dcceleia,  iL  327. 

Agrjei,  L  267. 

Agrjbis,  L  374. 

Aorianes,  L  259. 

AxcAMENES  slain,  iL  333. 

Alcibiades,  how  he  crosseth  Nicias,  and 
deceiving  the  Lacedaemonian  ambassa- 


dors procureth  a  league  between  the 
Athemans  and  Argives,  ii.  53:  he  ^;oeth 
with  charge  into  reloponnesus,  ii.  64: 
presseth  the  Sicilian  expedition,  and 
why,  ii.  128 :  is  accused  for  defacing  the 
Mercuries,  iL  141 :  his  opinion  toudung 
the  managing  of  the  SiciUan  war,  iL  164 : 
is  called  home  to  his  trial,  iL  168:  he 
unbetrayeth  Messana,  iL  191 :  his  adnce 
totheLaceda:monians  to  fortify  Deceleia, 
iL  212 :  he  flieth  to  Tisaaphemes,  iL366: 
he  counsellcth  Tissaphemes  against  the 
Lacedemonians,  iL  366-8 :  seeketh  to  re- 
turn to  Athens,  iL  369  :  he  deludeth  the 
Athenians  in  demand  of  intolerable  con- 
ditions, and  why,  ii.  378-80 :  his  return 
propounded  at  Athens,  ii.  369-70 :  he  is 
maae  general  of  the  Athenian  army  at 
Samos,  ii.  404 :  his  return  decreed  at 
Athens,  iL  426 :  he  hindereth  the  army 
of  the  Athenians  from  invading  the  city 
of  Athens,  ii.  409  :  he  goeth  after  Tis- 
saphemes to  Aspendus,  and  why,  ii.  412. 

Aix:iDA8  sent  to  relieve  Mytilene,  L292: 
his  behaviour  in  that  voyage,  L  294  :  his 
return  with  his  fleet  into  Peloponnesus, 
L  338  :  his  charge  against  Corcyra  at 
Sybota,  i.  343. 

AicM^ON,  L  267. 

Almopia,  L  263. 

Alope,  L  182. 

Alyzia,  iL  256. 

Ambracian  Gulf,  L  34. 

Ambraciotes  war  against  the  Acaman- 
ians,  i.  237 :  are  defeated  at  Idomene,l^379. 

Amorqes,  a  rebel  against  the  king  of  Per- 
sia, ii.  328,350-1. 

Amphipous,  called  the  Nine- ways,  L  103, 
485 ;  taken  by  Brasidas,  i.  489  :  refuseth 
to  be  rendereti  to  the  Athenians,  ii.  26. 

Anactorium,  i.  34,  383,  433.  iL  35. 

An.£A,  a  city  over  against  Samos,  L  458 : 
the  Ameans  were  Samians,  i.  295. 

Anapus,  a  river  in  Acamania,  L  241  :  a 
river  near  Syracuse,  iL  216,  309. 
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A]n>BO«iBKiii8,  Tietor  in  the  Olympic 

gamei,  ii,  60. 
AiTTAifDiiOB,  Uken  by  the  outlaws  of  My  • 

ttlene,  i.  435. 
Amthkxub,  L  263. 

AlTTHEBTKRION,  i.  172. 

Amtiphon,  iL  390-1. 

Amtitakes,  (Atintanians),  L  239. 

Aphroduia,  L  433. 

Aphttib,  L  68, 

AP1DANU8,  lirer  of  Thessaly,  L  463. 

Afoixvti,  i.  362. 

Afoixo  Malloeis,  L  271. 

Abcadiams  borrowed  ships  for  the  Trojsn 
war,  L  11. 

Abchidics,  daughter  of  Hippias,  her  epi- 
taph, ii  175. 

Abchidam us,  king  of  Lsoedsmon,  gene- 
ral of  the  F^loponnesians,  L  164:  blamed 
for  his  delay  at  CEnoc,  L  174:  his  pur- 
pose in  staying  at  Achamc,  L  176:  his 
protestation  sgainst  Flatsa,  L  231. 

Abchon  :  the  nine  archoutes,  L  128. 

AncTCBUS,  i.  235. 

Aboujam,  one  betrayeth  FSusanias,  L 135. 

Arginux,  ii.  355. 

Argivea  :  they  n'fuse  to  renew  the  truce 
with  Sparta  and  why,  it  16,  27:  they 
treat  of  lea^e  a<;ainst  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians with  the  rest  of  the  Grecians,  ii  32 : 
they  8<?<?k  pi»atH'  with  Sparta,  ii,  47-50 : 
they  make  len;oit>  with  Athens,  ii  51-9: 
their  army  iiitercept<Hl  between  the 
armies  of  their  enemies,  ii.  71 :  they  re- 
nounce their  league  with  the  Mantin- 
eann,  ii91. 

A  RGOS,  i  1 1 :  Arp:os  Amphilochicum,  i  225 : 
invadiHl  by  thtt  Ambrnciutes,  i  372 : 
Argos  oligarchised,  again  relapseth  into 
a  democracy,  ii.  94. 

Aristei's,  i  34,  64. 

Aristogriton,  i.  23:  his  fact  against  the 
tyrants,  ibid.  ii.  169. 

Ariston,  his  stratagem,  ii  266. 

Armies,  a  propi'rty  of  all  armies  in  fights, 
what  it  is,  ii.  83 :  greatness  of  the  Athen- 
ian army  set  forth  for  Sicily,  ii.  143-7. 

Armour  ordinarily  worn,  i  6 :  laid  by  first 
by  the  Athenians,  ibid. 

Artaph ERNES,  ombassodor  from  the  king 
of  Persia  to  Sparta,  taken  by  the  Athen- 
ians and  his  letters  n*ad,  i.433. 

A  RTA  XERXES,  i  107, 141 :  his  death,  i.433-4. 

ARTYN'iE,  a  magistracy  in  Argos,  ii  58. 

AsiNE,  i.  396, 437,  ii  214. 

Asopius,  the  son  of  Phormio,  i  274. 

AsTACUM,  i  185,266. 

AsTYoc'Hus,  general  of  the  Peloponnes- 
ians,  ii.  341 :  his  danger,  ii  355:  hedis- 
closeth  the  treason  of  Phrynicus  to  Al- 
cibiades.  ii.372<3:  in  danger  to  be  slain  | 


by  nntfaif.  0. 406:  dimiuugBj  of  Ui 
comnumd,  ri.  407. 

Atalamtb,  i  ISe,  S57 :  ii  S8. 

AnuRiAm  the  fint  of  the  Gracuns  tbt 
grew  ciril,  i  6;  diej  von  the  gnai- 
hoppen  in  tbeir  hair,  i  7:  dieir  bmb- 
ner  of  gorenung  their  confedwitM, 
L  22, 82,  lOa.  ii.  193:  their  diqiOiilUB, 
L74-e,191:  they  hretk,  thekagnaby 
aiding  the  Corqrneana,  i  56,  61:  they 
vrall  thdr  ci^,  i.  94-7:  thdr  vktoiy 
at  the  riter  Euxymedon,  i.  103:  thor 
reputation  for  moral  assanlts,  L  105: 
how  they  got  the  leading  of  Greece, 
L  93:  the  Grecians  hate  them  ui  the 
beginmneof  this  war,  L 162 :  they  refuse 
to  near  me  messenger  from  Ardiida- 
mus,  L  166:  their  custcnn  of  Uring  in 
the  country  towns,  L  170-3:  their  reve- 
nue and  treasure,  i.  168:  their  foicei, 
L  169,  186:  they  lore  to  hear  and  teQ 
news,  i  194:  the^  seek  peace  with  the 
Lacedsemonians,  i.  212:  Uiey  question 
their  commanders  for  oomponndug  with 
Potidfta,  i  227 :  they  desire  to  oonqner 
Sicily,  i.  355:  the^r  banish  their  eom- 
manders  for  returning  out  of  Sicily,  i 
446 :  they  withhold  the  galleys  of  the 
Peloponnesians  at  Pylos  upon  a  ca^il, 
i-  405 :  they  refuse  to  render  Ff  los,  and 
why,  ii.  41 :  thev  war  on  Macedonia,  i 
62-3 :  they  break  the  peace  viith  Lace- 
diemon,  ii.  226:  their  miserable  nang 
from  Syracuse,  and  their  final  defeat,  ii 
305-18:  they  were  fitter  to  be  friends  of 
th(^  Persians  than  were  the  Lacedarmoo- 
ians,  and  why,  ii  368. 

Athens  nuuie  great  by  Theseus,  i  170-1  : 
greatest  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  i  219. 

Athos,  i  492 :  by  what  nations  inhabited, 
ibid. 

Atreus,  i.  10. 

Attica,  sterile  ground,  i  3:  how  it  be- 
came popidous,  ibid:  invaded,  i  115, 
175,  201,  269,  292,  386.  ii.  243. 

Axius,  i  263. 

Bacchanal  holidays,  i  172:  City  Bac- 
chanals celebrated  in  the  end  of  winter, 
ibid. 

Battles,  by  sea  between  the  Corcyranns 
and  Corinthians,  i  16:  between  the 
Athenians  and  .^Eginetc,  i.  1 07 :  between 
the  Athenians  and  Peloptmnesians  at 
Cecryphalcia,  ibid:  at  Hauflu,  ibid:  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  the  Samians, 
i  117-19:  between  the  Athenians  and 
Phcenicians  &c,  i.  112:  between  Phor- 
mio and  the  Peloponnesians,  i  241: 
again,  i  252 :  between  the  Peloponneid- 
ans  and  Corcyrxans,  L  344:    Detween 
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the  LtoedemonUns  and  Athenians  at 
Fylos,  i.  394 :  between  the  Syracusians 
anid  Athenians  in  the  strait  of  Mes- 
Sana,  L  407:  between  the  Syracnsians 
and  Athenians  in  the  great  haven,  ii. 
S4€:  again, ii.  265:  again,  iL28l:  again, 
it  S99-302 :  between  the  Athenians  and 
Corintluans.  L  241 :  between  the  Athen- 
ians and  Peloponnesians  at  Eretria,  ii 
4S8-4:  at  Cynos-sema,  iL  431-3: — bt 
ULMD,  between  the  Athenians  and  Co- 
rinthians at  Potidsea,  L  66:  between  the 
Athenians  and  Peloponnesians  in  Me- 
garis,  i   108:  at  Tanagra,  L  110:  be- 
sween  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians  at 
Coronda,  L  115:  between  the  Ambra- 
dotes  and  Acamanians,  L  376 :  between 
the  Athenians  and  Corinthians  at  Soly- 
geia,  L  427 :  between  the  Athenians  and 
Boeotians  at  DeUum,  L  479:  between 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  Aigives,  ii  83 : 
between  the  Syracnsians  and  Athenians, 
IL  186:  between  the  same  by  night,  ii. 
S71 :  between  the  Athenians  and  Pelo- 
ponnesians at  Wktxa,  ii  347. 
BsuuEA,  i.  65. 

Bkll»  nsed  in  going  the  round,  i  517. 
But  man,  i  89. 

BODB  died  of  the  pestilence,  i  205. 
BUALTIA,  i  263,  492. 
BiTHTiffiANS  are  Thracians  on  Asia  side 

Off  the  Bosporus,  i  458. 
BOOTABCHAMTES,  i  154,  474.  ii  45. 
BflBOTiA,  fertile  ground,  i  3:  called  for- 
merly Cadmeis,  i   14:   the  Boeotians 
came  from  Ame  in  Thessalv,  ibid:  are 
OYereome  in  battle  at  CSnophyta,  i  1 1 1 : 
overcome  atCoroneia,  i  115:  they  take 
Heradeia  into  protection,  ii  64. 
BcBUif,  i  109. 
BoiAE,  the  lake,  i  64,  486. 
BoussuB,  ii.  345. 
BoviANS,  i  364. 

BoTTLBis  revolteth  from  the  Athenians 
i  63:    the  Athenians   and  Bottieans 
fight,  i.  236-7. 
BaniA,i  263. 

BBAfliDAS  saves  Methone,  and  is  publicly 
praised  at  Sparta,  i  181 :  joined  as  a 
counsellor  with  Cnemus,i.  244 :  swound- 
eth  of  his  wounds  at  Pylos,  i.  395 :  he 
passeth  through  Thessaly,  i  460-3 :  re- 
niseth  to  aid  Perdiccas,  i  467 :  taketh 
Acanthoe,  i  468-72:  is  praised  by  the 
author,  i  466:  is  envied  at  Sparta,  i. 
491:  he  taketh  Torone,  i  492-4:  and 
Lecythus,  i.  494-7 :  is  honoured  by  the 
Scionaeans,  i  503 :  he  receiveth  Mende 
tiiat  revolteth  from  the  Athenians,  i  505 : 
his  retreat  out  of  Lyncus,  i  507-12:  he 
attempteth  Potidaa  by  night,  i  517 :  his 


stratagem    aeainst   Cleon   at  Amphi. 

polis,  ii.  8 :  nis  deatii,  burial,  and  ho. 

nours,  ii  12-13. 
BrcoLiuM,  i  517. 
BuDORDS,  i  257,  317. 
BUPHRAS,  i  499. 

Burial,  how  the  Cariains  were  buried,  i  8. 


CiBADA,  i  138. 

Caluans,  i.  364. 

Callias,  general  of  the  Athenians  at  Po- 

tid^ea,  i  65  -8. 
Calurrhoe,  a  fountain,  or  The  Nine- 
pipes,  i  172. 
Caltoon,  i  368. 

Camarina,  when  and  by  whom  built,  ii. 
118:  refuseth  to  receive  the  Athenians, 
ii.  192,  205. 
Cardamtl^,  ii  345. 
Carians,   inhabited  the  Cyclades,  i  8: 
addict^  to  robbery,  ibid :  expelled  the 
Cyclades  by  Minos,  i.  9 ;  known  by  their 
form  of  burial,  i.  8-9. 
Carneius,  a  month  kept  holy  by  the  Do- 
rians, ii  66 :  Cameian  holiihiys,  ii.87, 88. 
Cartjb,  ii  67. 
Cartstus,  i  102.  ii  285. 
Catalogue  of  the  confederates  on  both 
sides  at  Syracuse,  ii.  284:  of  the  confe* 
derates    of   the   Lacedfemonians    and 
Athenians,  ii.  287. 
Catana,  surprised  by  the  Athenians,  ii 
167:  when  and  by  whom  built,  ii  115. 
Caulonia,  ii  249. 

Cause  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  i  27. 
Cenchrei^,  i  427, 429.  ii  332, 341. 
Cephallenia,  i  32, 185. 
Cerdtlium,  ii.  6, 10. 
Cestrine,  i  52. 
Cercine,  i  261. 

Chjeroneia,  taken  by  the  Athenians,  i. 
114:  the  Boeotian  outlaws  seek  to  betray 
it,  i.  459 :  subject  to  the  city  of  Orcho- 
menus,  ibid. 
Chalcideanb,  they  revolt  from  the  Athen- 
ians, i  63 :  they  retire  from  Olynthus, 
ibid. :  they  procure  an  army  out  of  Pe- 
loponnesus, and  why,  i  463 :  they  league 
with  the  Argives,  u.  37. 
Chalcideus  slain,  ii  345. 
Chalcis,  i  111,242. 
Challsans,  i  367. 
Chaonians,  i  225,  237 :  defeated  by  the 

men  of  Stratos,  i  240. 
Cheimerium,  i.  36,  52. 
Chians,  not  deprived  of  liberty  by  the 
Athenians,  and  why,  i  278 :  ii.  201 : 
forced  to  raze  their  dty  waU,  i  434: 
desire  to  be  protected  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians, ii  327-8 :  revoltiromthe  Athen- 
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iana,  ii.  HSH :  kept  by  thp  AtheniuiB  from 

the  lUP  of  the  Ma,  li,  346. 

Cititms.  B  territory.  L  ssn. 

CaRTna.  >  womsji-prieat  of  Jono  nt  Ar- 

goa,  slept  vrbiIsC  the  Icmplc  was  tired, 

^516. 
CtHON, !.  101:  lakethE^cm.ibid.:  narrelh 

on  Cyprus,  L  113-4:  dieth  before  CJ' 

ClTS£BOH,iS31,391, 

CLA.«oe,L3de. 
Cl-hoxkum,  ii.  33S. 

Clearipas,  i.  516.  ii.T>8, 13^  endeavour- 
eth  Id  disHilve  the  peace,  ii,  S6. 

ClGOBULDS,  ii.  42,  45. 

CucoK,  binderelh  the  peace  with  the  Ln- 
cediEmoniiuia,  i.  404;  nndcrtttketh  the 
expngning  of  Sphnrl«l4a,  i.  412;  his 
boast,  L  413:  bewarreth  on  AmphipoliB, 

ii.6:isin  contempt  with  his  army,  ii.  7: 
winneth  Torone,  ii.  3 :  is  slnin  at  Amphi- 

Clbone,  L  493. 

CKEnira,  ovcnioms  at  sea  by  Phormio,  i. 
S4I-3. 

CoLOMX,  i.  133. 

Colophon.  i39T:  haven  of  the  Colophon- 
iana  near  Torone,  ii.  2. 

CoMHiNiTioNa  for  offices,  ii.  377. 

COBCVBI,  metropolitan  of  EpidamnuB,  i. 
57-  strong  in  shipping.i  30:  called  of 
old  Pbn'acia.ibid.:  conveniently  siCuUed 
for  passage  into  Sicily,  i.  51 :  Corcyrr- 
ans  not  aociistomea  to  leagno  with 
others,  {.38:  nnuterg  of  the  leu,  L  36: 
divers  nf  them  token  by  the  Cnrinlhians 
in  Anaciorium,  L  60:  their  sedition  be- 
ginneth,  i.  338 :  the  great  men  lake 
sancttiary,  L343:  they  encamp  on  Ib- 
tone,  I  3S4. 

CoRlHTHtAHS,  protect  Kpidunnua,  L  33: 
Uieir  expostulation  with  the  Athenians, 
L  59:  Corinthia  inmdvd  by  the  Athen- 
ians, i.  435 :  Corinth,  how  far  from  the 
Hen  that  lookelh  lowoitls  Athena, i.436-7: 
Corinthians  &U  off  from  the  Lacedae- 
moiuans  to  the  Argites,  and  why,  ii. 
31,  34i  they  f^  offagaia  &om  the  Ar- 
giveB,«n(l  why,  ii.  59,  60;  they  resolve 
to  aid  the  ByracusiBDS,  iL  308. 

CORONEIA,!,  115, 

C0ROKT.K,  i.  aes. 

COHTTTA,  i,   43S. 

CoBvcca,  ii.  aae. 

CoRTFKAnvM,  1.  387,  499.  ii.  33. 

Cos,  iL  362. 

CovHcit.  or  THE  Bean,  iL  368.  393, 

CiUKn.  i.  1 85. 

CnusAAN  oru,  i.  1 10. 

CnOCTLEIITH,  L  364 

Cvnovg,  an  in  arts,  thf  newest  prerul, 


i.  76:  of  the  Lucedsmotiiaii)^  nc 

to  condemn  a  Sparlan,  L  135:  of  fl 

Thnuiiims  lonchiDjc  gifts,  L  360.      W 

CTci,ADEs,i.  163,  370:  gotvned  bjrl 
sons  of  Minos,  i.  5, 

Ctc:l.ol>ES,  i.  I  IS. 

CvnoHtA,  i.  34S. 

CiriXENE,  i.  S6,  344.  iL  908. 

Cylom,  l  lar-B. 

CcMB.  in  >£otia,  L  S95.  ii.  353:1 

iL  117. 
CtnosBBKA,  il  439,  433,  434. 
Cyhdria,  L  439.  ii.  46. 
Cthrnxanb,  i.  112,  iL  278. 

CTHRQUi,  i.  264.  

Ctterba,  tnpoaite  to  Ualea,  i,  435:  lahM 

by  the  Atbenialu,  L  436:  Cydiei 

L  43S:   Cytbiireaiu  reuuivtd  ir 

Cyeladea.  i.  440. 
CmsiiiM.  i.  109,  363. 
Ctzicus,  recorored    by   the  Athi 

iL434. 

Daphrcs,  ii.  345,  353. 

Dastov,  founder  of  Comarina,  iL 
Tilkge.  iL  184. 

DAtruA,L  184. 

r>ECEl.EiA,  tho  incommuililies 
the  Athenians  from  the  fa 
there,  iL  251. 

Delpbi,  i.  S9. 

Delos,  the  (reasury  of  iho  Athenian  tri- 
hiiles,  L  101:  llelos  conncnued.  L  8, 
3G!>:  no  man  mighl  he  bom  or  saffrn^ 
[u  die  in  l)eliH,L370:  Dclian  ganM. 
ibidi  Deliani  driven  oat  of  Delia,  aiv 
received  into  Adramytiium,  L  1:  n>- 
planted  in  Delos,  L  37. 

Delidm,  in  the  tenitory  of  Tanaicn,  i,mi 
uken  by  the  Atbeiiuns,  '  ""  '  ' 
at  Detiom,  L  473-80. 

DBMOCRAcr,  conspimi  af^iul  U  Al 
L  110:  dissolT«dat  Argin,iLM; 
it  is,  iL  209-10. 

DEMotrrBBNEs,  invadotb  .ilClf^u,  i.  3M.  i> 
defeated,  L  36S:  fesrelh  in  rttorn  l" 
Athens,  L  366:  he  makelli  |>i^w:e  vilh 
the  Felnponnesians  shut  up  iii  nl^^r, 
and  why,  L  377;  his  Kt*  in  A.  iriiT-.. 
375-80:  stiempti'tli  Siplu'  ii>  U.-^.i. ' 
473:  Uketh  Fyloi,  L  SB7;  li-  fi^i..-! 
the  fort  bniure  Bpidaurui  inici  iIji  Im.ii 
of  the  Epidaiiriana,  and  how.  ii,  S.I  li' 
arrivethatSjnu.-Use,ii3B8:  kit  aiMr.p 
on  ICpipoliF,  li  270-4;  ^vikKth  lu  aii-' 
from  before  Syracuse,  3.  975:  is  Ukou 
prisoner,  ii.  3 1  ft.  _ 

llERr£ANS,  i.  366, 

Uehdab,  brother  luPcrdiecti,  L  63,<l 

DiAUioDE  betwom   ibt  AtboikM  l| 
Mi-lians,  iL  97. 
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Da,L  258:  ii25S. 

DioMiLUS,  a  fugitive  of  Aadroa,  ii.  217: 
slain  at  Epipoue,  iL  218. 

Dunt,  in  llMsedonie,  L  463. 

DiQW,  in  mount  Athos,  L  492. 

DoBEBUS,  i.  261,  264. 

DoLOPiAt  i  267. 

DoBiBVS,  of  Rhodes,  victor  in  the  Olym- 
pian games,  L  276:  ii.  356, 406. 

Doris,  metropolitan  of  the  Lacedaemon- 
ians, i.  109, 359. 

Drabbscus,  L  103,  435. 

Dboams,  L  266. 

Dbimussa,  ii.  353. 

Dthb,L  243. 

Eabthqvake,  attributed  to  the  violation 
of  religion,  i.  130:  at  Delos,  L  162 :  hin- 
dereth  the  Lacedemonians  from  invad- 
ing Attica,  L  104,  356 :  instances  of,  L 
104^  355-7,  434.  iL  54,  63,  330:  their 
natural  cause,  L  357. 

Ecbinai>B8,  i.  267. 

Sclepsb,  of  the  sun,  L  26, 183, 434:  of  the 
moon,  ii.  279 :  kecpeth  Nieias  from  re- 
moving from  before  Syracuse,  ii.  280. 

£btdnbia  fortified,  by  whom  and  why, 
iL  414  16,  417-20. 

£8BaT.SAN  ambassadors  at  Athens,  iL  1 19 : 
the  Egestieans  deceive  the  Athenians, 
and  how,  iL  163. 

Eidombne,  L  264. 

Edokians,  L  103, 263,  492. 

ElOir,  i.  101,  389,  433,  486,  489. 

SLAraEBOUON,  L  501. 

EUEATIS,  L  52. 

JBusiANS,  their  league  vrith  Corinth,  iL  36 : 
their  (quarrel  with  the  Lepreates,  ibid : 
and  with  the  Lacedsmomans,  ibid.  iL 
60:  they  leave  the  Argive  army,  and 
why,  iL  75:  they  refuse  to  be  compre- 
hended in  the  peace  between  the  Lace- 
daemonians ana  Athenians,  ii.  20. 

£leu8,  an  island  adjacent  to  Miletus,  iL 
348. 

Ehipevs,  L  462. 

EoBDiA,  L  263. 

BPBBSva,  games  of,  L  370. 

Epbobi,  tneir  power  to  imprison  their 
king,L  133-4. 

Efrtba,  L  52. 

Epidamnus,  i.  27 :  Epidamnians  implore 
the  aid  of  the  Corcyrsoans,  L  28:  put 
themselves  into  the  protection  of  the  Co- 
rinthians, i.  29 :  taken  by  the  Corcyrae- 
ans,  L35. 

Epidadbub,  L  2 1 1 :  Limera,  i.  439 :  iL  226 : 
Epidaurian  war,  iL  65, 68:  besieged  by 
the  Athenians,  ii.  88. 

Epidexiuboi,  magistrates,  L  61. 

Efipolje,  iL  191,  217. 

VOL.  IX. 


Ebjb,  revolteth  from  the  Athenians,  ii.  341. 

Eressos,  L  285 :  revolteth,  ibid. 

Erbtbi AN8  betray  the  Athenians,  iL  423-4. 

Ebineum,  in  Doris,  L  109:  in  Achaia,  ii. 
260. 

Ertthr^  L  291. 

Euarchus,  tyrant  of  Astacus,  L  185. 

Eubcea  revolteth  from  the  Athenians,  L 
115:  recovered  by  Pericles,  L  1 1 6 :  sends 
to  Agis  for  protection,  IL  327. 

Evenus,  L  242. 

EUE8PERIT£,  ii.  279. 

EuPALiUM,  L  364,  367. 

EuROFUS.  L  264. 

EuRTELUS,  iL  217, 230, 271. 

EuRTMEDON  slaln,  iL  281. 

EURTSTHEUS,  L  10. 
EURTTANIAMS,  L  362. 
EUXINE  SEA,  i.  261. 

Exaction,  cause  of  revolt,  L  102. 

Factions  of  the  Grecians,  L  21. 

Fear,  the  cause  of  faith  in  leagues,  L  278 : 

of  injury  to  come,  cause  of  war,  L  279. 
Fires  si^ficant,  L  256,  289,  346:  great 

fire  in  Platxa,  L  234. 
Fleet  of  Athenians  at  Salamis,  how  great, 

L  79:  for  Sicily,  how  great,  ii.  143-160 : 

not  received  by  the  cities  of  Sicily,  iL 

161. 
FiTNERAL  at  Athens  for  the  first  slain  in 

the  war,L  187. 

Games,  Delian,  L  370:  at  Ephesus,  ibid. 

Garments  of  Lacedsmonian  nobility,  L  7. 

Gela,  when  and  by  whom  built,  iL  116. 

Geomori,  iL  342. 

Ger^stus,  L  272. 

Geraneia,  L  108, 110, 453. 

Getes,  i.  258. 

Gigonus,  L  65. 

Gonotlus,  keepeth  the  Syracusians  from 

yielding  to  the  Athenians,  iL  230. 
GORTTNIA,  i.  264. 
Greece  divided  into  lea^;ue8,  i.  21. 
Grestonia  (Crestonia),  i.  263,  492. 
Gtlippcs,  general  of  the  Peloponnesians 

at  Syracuse,  iL  2 14 :  arriveth  at  Syracuse, 

ii.  230 :  hu  message  to  the  Athenians, 

iL231. 

Halias,  L107,  211. 

Harmodius,  i.23 :  solicited  to  love  by  Hip- 

parchus,  iL  170. 
Hellanicus,  the  historiographer,  L  101. 
Hellas,  whence  so  called,  i.  4. 
Hellen,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  L  4. 
Helorine  way,  iL  188,313. 
Helotes,  L  104:  why  called  Messenians, 

il»d :  the  plots  of  tne  Lacedsemonians  to 

keep  them  weak,  L  464. 
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HEKAcLeiA,  when  and  by  whom  built,  i. 
359  1  infested  by  ths  Tlioaaalitins,  i.  360 : 
cmomodiomily  seated  for  tlie  war  i^n«t 
Atheiu.  i.  359  :  weakened  by  ihe  Dolo- 

Hbeuclbids,  i.  10.  15. 

HebMIone,  i.  130,211. 

HEBMocaiTea  banishod,  ii,40B. 

HESTijeANS  put  Mill  of  Euluit  by  the 
AtbeaianB.  i,  116. 

HiEHA,  Vulcan's  ahop,  L  3S6. 

Edcera,  whpn  >nd  by  whom  built,  ii.  1 1 T  : 
itiTadcd  by  Ihe  Atheniuif,  ii.  IT9:  udetb 
Gylippus,  ii.sas.sBS. 

HnvAtiCBca,  brother  to  Itlppiu  thi-  ty- 
rant of  Athena,  situn  by  Harmodius  and 
AriMogeitan,  i.a3.ii.  1 73 :  salicilelh  Har- 
modiu*  to  lore,  knd  U  denied,  ii.  I7U  : 
dis^fncGth  HannodiU9,ii.  173:howaUin, 
iL  173:  why  thought  anerwards  to  have 
been  the  tyrant,  ii.  ITS. 

QlPPiAS,  tyrwit  of  Athena,  i.  S3.  iL  170 : 
eldest  son  of  Peisistratus,  ibid;  driven 
out  of  Athena  by  the  Laceda^moniBns, 
retumelii  with  the  Penians  to  Hara- 
Ihon,  iL  1T5:  an  Arcadian  slun  by  Fa- 
(?hca  conmiTy  to  faith,  i.  298. 

BiPPOcnATEB,  lakelh  Delium,  i.4T3. 

HouDAT,  some  or  other  at  Atheu  Bon- 
tiounlly.i.  191. 198. 

IIOLI  Wlll,i.  114. 

HoSER,  L4, 11, 12, 195,370,  371. 

Hope,  ii.  103. 

EoBSEnEN,  a  d^rco  in  estate  at  Athens, 
Lse3:ord(Ui«iby  theLavedEiuoaiaBS, 
1.138. 

Htccaba,  ii.  179. 

HTPEKDOI.ITS,iL396. 

Uthis,  of  Attiva.  i.  29 1 :  of  Argeia,  taken 
by  the  lUicediiimoniiins.  iL  96. 

IiRDB,  taken  by  the  Pclo]H)onesianB,ii.350. 

IcTBYS  pmmoDtory,  i.  ISl. 

Ida,  L  435:  iL  435. 

Idosehb,  in  Macedonia,  L  264 :  in  Amphi- 

lEOAi.  iL230. 

lu.VBUHe,  i.  31 :  betray  Perdiccas,  L  507. 

Imaoes  of  Mercury  at  Atliens  dufiioed,  iL 

Ul. 
InBMtns,  1273,413.  iLaS4. 
iNAfiDi,  a  rebel,  cnicilicd.  L  113. 
lNE8SA(Neaaa),L  369:  InnesBiPKni,ii.  31S. 
Inscription  ou  the  Tripod  by  Paiisanias, 

i.  135:  by  the  lacedoimoniium,  ibid. 
IniniDATioN  at  OrobiiF,  1. 3S6 :  at  Atulonui, 

i.  357, 
Ionia  pknted  by  Athenians,  U  3,  15,  9E 

laram,  taken  for  the  building  of  rilin,  i 

H:  Isthmus  arPa]|eDe,L  61. 
ISTOME,  i.  334, 430. 


Italv,  whence  ao  named,  iL  1 13. 
ItUuME,!.  IiM:  yieldetl  up,  i.  luC. 
Ituniahs,  ii.  6. 

JvNo's  temple  at  Anc^x  burnt,  i.  J 
'    ill  in  the  ruins  of  riauea.  i.  33«. 

Kl!4a  of  Lacedcmon  had  but  one  i 

council,  L  23. 
EiNODOMR  with  honours  limileiL  ■• 


their  confederates,  L  S9: 
without  necessitji,  L  119:  ,  .^^ 

liberty  of  Greece,  L  163:  they  woST 
have  no  walled  cities  witbont  Pdoaa. 
nesus.and  wby,i.9S'.  tbey  are hlndmd 
from  the  inTMJon  of  Attica  by  an  aartk- 
quake,  i,  104:  their  governDirDt  alMif 
serere,  not  always  just,  i.  315 1 ;  Lutnle. 
moniana  put  into  the  isle  of  Sphictrrih 
L391-S:  they  decire  to  treat  for  lbr» 
men  at  Pylos  with  ■  priralc  commilUr. 
i.405:  their  men  taken  in  Sphuirni 
put  inband«,L424;  they  socW  pc*rrv- 
cr«tl}',L4SS:  (heir  poUcy  in  dcrmvinj; 
their  Hdotee,  i.464:  they  mh-W  ]>■«', 
and  why,  L497:  their  men  t.-ilvi'ti  in  P;.- 
los(leliTerod,iL98:l«WiiiMt  : 


roughlv  u 
make  leas 


at  AtbeiK.   ': 
make  league  prirately  ti  i  1 1 1 
tians,  ii.  47 :  they  war  on  .'V  r .    . 
their  army  at  Leuctm,  ii   'i. 
eluded  from  the  Olymjuan  ptn: 
2:  and  fined  in  a  sum  of  in"'.' 

their  discipline  in  charging;  i  ii. 

)L83:  they  EkM  long  (bra  vi<'U>ry,  h-:' 
follow  die  enemy  not  far,  ii.  6C .  t)- ; 
make  ready  100  galleyi  for  the  louiLr. 
war,  ii.  326:  conunodioua  enonies  i''^ 
the  Athenians,  iL  4X6, 

Laboalitm,  iL  sis. 

Lade,  iL  339. 

I.£Ki'BiooKE8,  ii.  1  IS. 

Lahachcs,  L  458 :  his  nirininn  Inuch^u: 
theeondliction  ofthe  Sicilian  wir.iL  I' '' 
slain,  u.  SS2. 

LAKPSACDi,  L  143:  rwTulieth  from  H 
Athenians,  iL  384 ;  reooiMwl  igna,  ibj" 

Laodiciitii,  i.SlT. 

LABi8aA,L462.iL430. 

Latmos,  the  iilaoil,  L 197. 


reiloronsiTehetwiwiitlMJU 
Cormvaua,  L  51: 
u  Alnbraciiitt<a  and  ii 
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and  Lacedemonians,  ii.  49 :  between  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  Tissaphernes,  iL 
340 :  again,  iL  357 :  again,  iL  380. 

Lebedos  re?olteth  from  the  Athenians,  iL 
341. 

Lbcttbus,  L  494-7. 

Lemnos,  L  116,  201,  273,  413,  492.  ii.  8, 
284-5. 

Leocorium,  L23.iL  173. 

Lbontines,  aided  by  the  Athenians,  L  354 : 
the  commons  driven  out  by  the  few,  iL  4 : 
the  nobility  go  to  dwell  at  Syracuse, 
ibid.:  they  seixe  on  certain  places  of 
their  own  territory,  ibid. 

LEONnuu,  iL  115-6. 

Lbottchides,  general  at  Mycale,  i.  93-4. 

Lkpbeates,  quarrel  with  tne  Eleians,  iL 
36,40. 

LESBoe,  L  270:  received  into  the  league  of 
the  Peloponnesians,  L  282:  revolteth 
from  the  Athenians,  iL  343 :  tenth  of  the 
land  consecrated,  L  316. 

Letter  ;  Nicias  to  the  Athenian  people, 
iL  237 :  Xerxes  to  Pausanias,  L  132. 

Leucah,  L  35,  52,  238, 361,39a 

Leucimna,  L  35, 53,  345. 

Leuconium,  iL  346. 

Leuctra  of  Arcadia,  iL  66. 

Lichas,  a  Lacedaemonian,  whipped,  iL  62 : 
sent  with  authority  into  Ionia,  iL  360: 
hated  by  the  Milesians,  iL  407. 

LiMNiBA,  1. 239, 374. 

Lipara,  L  356. 

LocHAGi,  iL  79. 

LocRi  OzouB,  thieves.  L  6. 

LocRis  in  Italy,  confederate  with  Syra- 
cuse, L  354 :  make  peace  with  the  Athen- 
ians, iL  5. 

Ltcjcum,  ii.  19, 66. 

Ltnkestians,  L  262, 466, 506. 

Macedonia  :  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
the  Temenidie,  i.  262 :  the  description 
of  that  kingdom,  ibid. 

MiCDi  (Medes),  L  261. 

M.SNALIA,  iL  76. 

Magistracy  :  a  new  ma^tracy  erected  at 
Athens,  iL  343-4:  Epidemiurgi,  magis- 
trates at  Potida*a,  L  61:  Cytherodices, 
at  C^thera,  L  435. 

Magnesia  of  Asia,  L  142. 

Magnetians,  i.  265. 

Malea,  L  273-4. 

Maloris  Apollo,  i.  27 1. 

Mantineans  and  Tegeates  fight,  L517: 
their  league  with  the  Ar^ves,  iL  33: 
with  the  Lacediemonians,  ii.  93. 

Marathusa,  ii.  353. 

Mectberne  taken  from  the  Athenians,  iL 
46. 

Mejdbon,  L  374. 


Mega  R  A  attempted  by  the  Athenians,  L 
448-53:  treason  in,  aiscovered,  i.  451. 

MEGARA-HTBLiBA,  whcn  and  by  whom 
built,  ii.  116. 

Megareanb  forbidden  commerce  in  At- 
tica, L  7 1 ,  143 :  revolt  from  the  Lacedae- 
monians, L  106 :  from  the  Athenians,  L 
115:  expect  the  event  of  battle  between 
Brasidas  and  the  Athenians,  L  454:  out- 
laws recalled,  L  456 :  set  up  the  oligarchy, 
i.  457 :  refuse  to  be  comprehended  in  the 

Space  between  the  Athenians  and  Laoe- 
etmonians,  ii.  20. 

Megaris  invaded  by  the  Athenians,  L  186, 
447. 

Meuans,  i.  359 :  dialogue  with  the  Athen- 
ians, iL  97-106. 

Meutia,  L461. 

Mrlos,  i.  1 63 :  besie^^ed  by  the  Athenians, 
i.  358 :  dialogue  vnth  the  Athenians,  iL 
97-106:  taken  and  sacked,  iL  110. 

Mende  revolteth  from  the  Athenians,  L 
505. 

Messan A,  L  358 :  revolteth  from  the  Athen- 
ians, L  385 :  invades  Naxos,  L  406 :  why 
called  Zancle,  iL  117. 

Messapians,  L  367.  iL  259. 

Methone,  of  Laconia,L  181. 

Methtmne,  revolteth  from  the  rest  of 
Lesbos,  L  270,  273 :  warreth  on  Antissa, 
L285. 

Methtdrium,  iL  70. 

Miletus,  revolteth  from  the  Athenians, 
iL  339. 

Mindarus,  general  of  the  Peloponnesians, 
ii.  407 :  goeth  into  Hellespont,  iL  427-8. 

Minoa,  i.  448 :  taken  by  Nicias,  L  3 1 6.  i :  499. 

Minos,  master  of  the  sea,  and  the  first  that 
had  a  great  navy,  L  5 :  freed  the  sea  of 
pirates,  L  9. 

M ytilenjeans,  L  270 :  why  not  dei>rived  of 
liberty,  L  278 :  the  commons  yield  the 
city  to  the  Athenians,  i.  293:  sentence 
at  Athens  against  Mytilene,  L  299, 315: 
1000  Mytilenaeans  put  to  death,  L  315: 
outlaws  lose  Antandros,  L  458. 

Molo8SIAN8,L  139,239. 

Moltchreium,  L  244, 368- 

Month:  Elaphebolion,  i.  501.  iL  25 :  Germ- 
stion,  L  501:  Artemisium,  iL  24:  Car- 
neios,  iL  66. 

Mount  raised  against  Platsa,  L  231. 

Mycale,  L  94.  iL  402. 

Mycalessus,  iL  254-6. 

MYCElfiE,  i.  10,  11. 

Mygdonia,  L  263, 264. 

MYLiE,  L  357. 

Myonnesus,  L  295, 367. 

Myrcinus,  L  490.  ii.  6, 12. 

Myronides,  L  108.  iL  478. 

Myo«,  L  142,  286. 
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Katt,  first  built  by  Minos,  i  5:  thensTics  | 
of  old  time  in  Greece,  L  16-18:  nary  of 
the  Athenians  st  the  greatest,  when,  L 
S84. 
I^AUPACTTS,  I  106,  SS6:  defended  by  De- 
mosthenes, i.  368. 
Kaxos,  the  island,  first  of  the  Athenian 
confederates  brought  into  servitude,  L 
102,  137 :  in  Sicilv,  L  408.  il  166 ;  when 
and  by  whom  built,  iL  115. 
Nbapous  of  Afric,  ii.  279. 
Nemea,  L  364.  iL  70,  72. 
NERmTU,  i  275. 

ViciAS,  ^oeth  with  an  anny  to  Melos,  i 
358:  giTeth  his  power  to  levy  8<^diers 
•    to  Cleon,  i  413:   winneth  C^'thera,  L 
436:  goeth  ambassador  to  Lacedmnon, 
iL  54 :  chosen  general  for  the  Sicilian 
▼oyage,  iL  121  :  his  opinion  touching 
the   managing   of  that  war,  iL    164: 
his  stratagem  to  get  landing  at  Syra- 
cuse, ii.  181 :  is  assaulted  in  his  camp, 
iL  223 :  why  unwilling  to   rise  from 
before  Syracuse,  iL  275:   he  ^Ideth 
himself  to  Gyiippus,  iL  317 :  his  death, 
iL  318-19. 
KiciAS  of  Cn^tc,  i.  245. 
KiHJEA  bosi(>^il  by  thi*  Athenians,  L  452: 

rendered,  ibid. 
KoTHM,  i.  297. 

Number    of   the    I.Att'daMnonian    army 
a^innt  the  Ar«riv(>s.  how  eompati>d,ii.81. 
NvMPHODORrH  of  AUleru,  L  183. 

Oar,  onn  man  to  an  oar  in  a  trireme, 

L  255. 
Oath,  form  of,  at  tho  making  of  the  pence 

betwivn   th<>   I^cedeenioiiians  and   the 

Athenians,  ii.  24. 
Odomantianh,  i.  206,  ii.  6. 
Odryhjf.,  i.  18:),  '2:iS,  259,  260. 
(Kanthkans,  L  3C7. 
O'.NEON,  ibid. 
G::N'iAf<,  L  113,  267,274,  382:  compell«Hl 

by  the  Acamanians  into  the  Athenian 

Icajnie,  i.  460. 
G!1noi>:,  i.  174  :  bt^trayed  to  the  Boeotians, 

iL  426-7. 
CEnopiiyta,  L  111,  478. 
G^NUKiiA,  ii.  345. 
QiZYME,  L  490. 
Oligarchy,  of  the  400.  at  Athens,  ii.  390: 

thev  entor  the  sonatt-hoiise,    ii,  392  : 

th<?y   bejrin  to  dwlino,  ii.  41.3-22;  are 

ussaultotl  bv  the  p^iulars,  iL  425-6. 
Olophyxts.  I.  402. 
Olp.e,  i.  .*J67 :  taken  by  the  Ambraciotes, 

L  372-80 
Olympia,  i.  27.'>. 
Olympian  games,  L  7.  ii.  H9. 
Olympieh'm.  ii.  181.  183,  188,  192. 
0LVNPC8,  L  463. 


pLTirrBOT,  1 67,  S3C,  aOS.  iL  11, 46. 

OliKilift  L  419. 

OpBioiiiAira,  L  Ml. 

Opin,Ll86. 

Obaclb,  at  Delphi,  L  19, 106,  lU^  Iff, 

138, 173, 167.  iL  37:  CimjiisM  rC* 
their  eanw  to,  i.  33 :  ooBMksd  by  lb 

Epidamniana,  L  19:  cncouragrth  At 
Tanedrmoniana,  L  110. 
Obatiow  :  of  the  Cofinthiaos  at  AikiiK 
L  44:  at  8parta,  L  71,  120:  ofdie Cor- 
ey rvans  at  Athens,  L  38:  of  the  AdMS- 
ians  at  Lacediemon,  L  78:  of  Arrtodi- 
mus,  L  85:  of  Sthenelaidas,  L  90:  of 
Pericles  at  Athens,  L  144:  of  Arcfaidir 
mus  to  his  army,  L  164:  of  Pericles  tt 
the  funeraL  L   189:    to  the  inecuiA 
people,  L  213 :  of  Phormio  to  his  lol- 
diers,  L  249 :    of  Cnemns  to  hii  sol- 
diers,  L  247 :  of  the  MytilennB  it 
OU-mpU,  L  276:  of  Cleon  againfli  the 
Mytilensans,  L  300:  of  DiodoCns  for 
them,  i.  307 :  of  the  FlatJtans,  L  319:  of 
the  Thebans,  L  327  :  of  Demosthenes  to 
his  soldiers,  L  393 :  of  the  lacedcBoa- 
ians  at  Athens,  L  400 :  of  Hennonstn 
to  the  Sicilians  at  Gela,  i.  441:  of  Ya- 
^ondas  to  his  soldier*,  L  474  :  of  Ilippi^ 
cratt'S  to  his  soldiers,  L  478  :  of  Bra?i- 
das  to  the  Acanthians,  L  468 :  to  the 
S'iona'ans,  L  503:  to  the  Torona^os, 
i.  49.'):  to  his  soldiers  at  L\ticus,  L  5'^: 
in  Amphipolis,  ii.  8 :  of  I^ielas  acainst 
the  Sicilian  vovage,  iL  122 :  as^in,  ii- 
1.35:  to  his  soldiers,  ii.  185:  to  his  sol- 
diers about  to  fight  in  the  great  hart^ 
ii.  290  :  when  he  rose  fn.»m  before  Sv- 
racuse,  ii.  307 :   of  Alcibiades,  for  the 
Sicilian  royage,   iL    129:    airainst  the 
Athenians  at  I.iacodfl?iuon,  iL  2(i8:  of 
HermcHrrates  in    Syraeus«»,  iL  14S:  st 
Camarina,  iL   192:' of  Atheiuigi»raN  iL 
153 :  of  a  Syracusian  general,  iL  159:  of 
Kiiphemus  at  Camarina,  iL  198. 

Orchomen'1'9,  seized  bv  the  Bceocian  oat- 
laws,  L  1 14  :  of  Arcadia,  besieged  by  the 
Argives  and  taken.  iL  74. 

Orestes,  king  of  Thessaly,  L  113. 

Orkstis,  in  Epirus,  L  517. 

Oresteium  in  M.'enalia,  iL  76. 

Orn'e^  pulled  down,  iL  120. 

Orobi.£,  i.  356. 

0R(EDrR,  king  of  the  Paraus«n^  i.  239. 
1  Onopirs.  L  179,358,  480.  iL  422-3:  taken 
by  Boeotians  by  treason,  iL  382. 

Paches,  killeth  Hippias,  captain  of  the 
Arcadians  in  Notium,  by  fnud,  L  298. 

P^edaritub,  ii.  351,  354,  359,  361:  slain, 
ii.  378. 

P.EONIA,  i.  259,  261. 

Pallas  Chalckeca,  L  137. 
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Pauebxnses,  i.  185. 
Paixbne,  i.  61,  68,  497,  513. 

PlLLENRES,  L  185. 

Panactum  taken  by  the  Boeotians,  ii.  4 : 

pulled  down,  and  why,  ii.  22,  47,  51. 
Pahathenaa,  i.  23.  iL  59,  173. 
Pahcbatium,  IL  60. 

PAHOJBUlf,  L  263. 

Panormus  of  Achaia,  i,  246  :  of  Milesia, 

iL345:  ofSicay,il  114. 
Pa&aua,L  212,211. 
Pakauans,  i.  359. 

Paralus,  the  galley,  i  296,  344.  iL  397. 
Patbje,  L  241,  243  :  Patreans,  iL  64. 
Pausanias,  hated  by  the  confederates,  L 
99:  winneth  most  of  Cyprus,  ibid:  his 
insolent  behaviour,  ibid,  et  L  132 :  sent 
tor  home,  ibid,  et  L  133 :  his  pride,  L 
133 :  driren  out  of  Byzantium,  goeth  to 
Colons,  ibid.:    his  inscription  on  the 
Tripod,  i.  135  :  his  letter  to  Xerxes,  L 
131:    he  conspireth  with  the  Helots, 
i  135 :  is  betrayed  by  an  Argilian,  ibid. : 
taketh  sanctuary,  L  137 :  his  death,  L 138. 
Aieacb  :  between  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
Athenians  for  30  years,  L  116 :  for  50 
yean,  iL  27 :  not  liked  by  the  confede- 
rates, iL  26 :  why  desired  by  the  Lace- 
dtemonians,  ii.    15 :    crossed    by    the 
ephors,  iL  42 :  no  peace,  ii.  30 :  broken  in 
tne  MflJitinean  and  Epidaurian  war,  ibid. 
PeO£,  L  106,  110,  113,  116,  404. 
FsnuBva,  better  to  the  Athenians  than 
their  city,  L  98  :  when  walled  in,  i.  109 : 
attempted  by  the  Pcloponnesians,  L  255 : 
ofCorinthia,iL333. 
PnniAicE,  L  179. 
PUBI8TRATU8,  SOU  of  Hippias  the  tyrant, 

iLl70. 
Pelasoiuii,  L  173. 
PnXA,  L  263,  264. 
PELOPmf,  L  10. 

Peloponnesus,  whence  so  called,  L  10 : 
inhabited  by  the  Dorians,  i.  15 :  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  after  the  Persian  50 
years,  L  119 :  inraded  by  the  Athenians, 
1.  181,  210. 
Pelobis,  L  408. 
Pelops,  L  10. 

Pbntacosioiiedtmni,  L  282. 
Pepabetbus,  L  357. 

Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedon,  revolteth 
from  the  Athenians,  i.  62 :  procureth  an 
army  out  of  Peloponnesus,  L  463 :  de- 
clared by  the  Athenians  for  their  enemy, 
L  466 :  betrayed  by  the  Illyrians,  L  507 : 
flieth  out  of  Lyncus,  and  desertcth 
Sbrasidas,  ibid. :  maketh  peace  with  the 
AUienians,L  515:  stoppeth  the  passage 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  through  Thes- 
■aly, L  516:  is  barred  the  use  of  the  sea 
by  the  Athenians,  and  why,  iL  96. 


Pericles,  warreth  on  Samos,  L  117  :  be- 
siegeth  CEnias,  i.  113:  descended  of  a 
stock  that  was  under  the  curse  for  vio- 
lation of  sanctuary,  i.  129:  enemy  to  the 
Lacedsmonians,  l  130 :  blamed  by  the 
Athenians  as  author  of  the  war,  i.  212  : 
gives  his  land  to  the  state,  in  case  it 
were  spared  by  the  enemy,  L  167:  his 
death  and  praise,  i.  220. 

Peripolium,  i.  336 :  Peripoli,  i.  449. 

Perseides,  i.  10. 

Pestilence  at  Athens,  L  23,  201-10,  212, 
355. 

Ph  ACTUM,  L  463. 

Phaeinis,  priest  of  Juno,  L  516. 

Phjeax  sent  into  Sicily,  iL  4:  moveth  war 
against  Syracuse,  ii.  5. 

Phjexotis,  1. 459, 472. 

Phagres,  L  263. 

Phaleron,  L  107, 169. 

Puarsalus,  L  113, 460. 

Phaselis,  L  226.  iL  412, 427. 

Pheia,L  182.  iL256. 

Philip,  brother  to  Perdiccas,  L  62, 64, 258. 

Phliasia,  wasted  by  the  Argives,  ii.  227, 

Phlius,  L  517.  ii.  69, 70. 

Phocje^,  ii.  4. 

Phocjea,  ii.  353. 

Ph(Enicians,  addicted  to  robbery,  L  8: 
cities  in  Sicily,  ii.  114  :  Phoenicia,  L  226. 

Phcenicus,  a  haven,  ii.  356. 

Phormio,  wosteth  Chalcidca,  L  69 :  sent  to 
Potidaea,  i.  68 :  to  Naupactus,  i.  238 : 
fighteth  with  the  Corinthians,  L  241-4: 
with  Cnemus,  i.  246-54:  putteth  sus- 
pected persons  out  of  Stratos  and  Co- 
rontae,  L  266. 

Phrycii,  in  Attica,  L  178. 

Phrynichus,  refuseth  battle,  and  why,  ii. 
349 :  his  art  to  elude  the  accusation  of 
Alcibiades,  ii.  372:  his  death,  ii.  417. 

Phthiotis,  i.  4. 

Physca,  L  263. 

Phytia,  L  374. 

PiERlA,L263,264. 

PiSANDER,  labourcth  the  rccal  of  Alcibi- 
ades and  deposing  of  the  people,  ii.  375- 
7 :  accuseth  Phrynichus,  li.  376-7  :  is  a 
principal  man  in  setting  up  the  400  at 
Athens,  ii.  387-90. 

PiTANATE,  i.  24. 

Pits,  men  thrown  into,  i.  224. 

Plague.  Vide  Pestilence. 

Plat^a  surprized,  i.  1 54-8 :  victualled  by 

the  Athenians,  i.  160 :  attempted  by  fire, 

i.  234 :  by  eu^ncs,  i.  233 :  besieged,  i. 

235:  yielded,  i.  317  :  demolished,  1.336: 
Pleistoanax,  banished,  L  177:  desireth 

peace,  and  why,  ii.  17. 
Plemmyriuh  fortified  by  Nicias,  ii.  232 : 

taken  by  the  Syracusians,  iL  246>7. 
Pleubon,  L  368. 
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PoFPT,  tcmperod  with  honey,  sent  over 

into  Spludeiia.  L4II. 
PoTiDANtA.  i.  364. 
PonDxi.i.Gl  irevolteth,  LGt'.isbent^il, 

L.65-B :  Polidnwu  eat  one  uiother,t.2!6 : 

yield,  L  237. 
Fraoje,  L  a  1 1 .  ii.  243 :  in  AllicB,  ii.  42i. 
Fbicne,  i,  MS. 
Pbonxt,  i.  185. 

FaoFRBClu  rife  before  gre*C  wnrs,  i.  161. 
FaoecHioN,  L3es,374. 
Fbotb,  i.  396. 

FHYTiMEa,  i.  500:  U.S8,  393. 
Pteledm,  u.  S3. 
Ptdne,  i.  as,  140. 
Ptloh,  i387:  fordG^  by  the  AthcnUnB, 

i  38S :  kept  by  the  htetwnUliB,  L  424. 
Ftrbba,  i.  2Si,  29 1 ,  298.  U.  344. 

Qdirbel  abcul  Epidaimiiu,  i.  2T. 
QuisBiES.  n  prison  at  Symcuie,  u.  318. 
QcEsnoN,  how  put  iu  the  Mumblr  at 

Sputa.  L  91:  to  bo  ananered  by  the  FU- 

tsans,  1.330, 333. 

Reuoioh,  neglected  in  twie  of  Ibe  pei- 
tilence,  L  2IHI:  opinion  iM'the  Albeniaiu 
touching  the  gods,  ii.  1(M. 

Revolt,  causes  of^  i.  103. 

Bbkoium.  i.  354, 386,406.  ii.  163,  IS6. 

Bbbiti,  i.lT9. 

RHETTDn,  L  42.%. 

Bhkkeia  tied  to  Delos  with  >  chun,L  IT, 

37a 

Rhidk,  Hotychrranm,  i.  244,  946 :  Achai- 

Euni,i.!46,3S4.a65. 
Rhodes,  ii.  286, 365. 
Rbodope,  L  259. 
RHtETEnjM,  i.  434.  ii  430, 
RoBBlNO,  L  S,  6, 1 7 :  hod  in  honotu',  I  6. 

Sabilujthds,  i.S39. 

Saimicub,  made  free  of  the  dty  of  Athens, 

i.   184 :    bvlnyelh   the   Lacedsmonian 

Boibasaadort,  i.  223. 
Sal.£TBi:Bentereth  eecretly  intoMytilene, 

imd  cunGnnelh  it  agaiiut  the  Ath^niuu, 

L  29 1 :  is  taken,  L  298 :  put  to  death,  L  299. 
SAl.UR!;iA,t]ietrireiiie,LS96,344.ii.  168. 
BJU.AHIS,  OTemm  by  the  Feluponnesians, 

i.  23S-7. 
guioB,  besieged,  L 1 16-S :  yielded,  L  I  lB-9: 

in  sedition,  ii.  342, 393-7. 
SutE,L492.a  23. 
SclONE,  i.  602 :  besieged  by  the  Atheniana, 

i.  515,  517  :  expugned  and  giTen  lo  the 

FUtmuis,  ii.  37. 
SciHTAiL  79,81. 
SCOHICB,  i.  299. 

SetLLMVu,ii.6S. 

Sctaoa,  inbaUted  by  Dolopes,  1. 102, 

Sc¥TAU!,  i.  133. 


SciTHiiNB,  their  powcr,i.!58,261. 

Se*.  the  Aigirea  acliDowledge  the  di 
ion  of  the  on  their  own  coaat  W  *■ 
lo  the  AtbeniiDS,  ii.  68. 

SEniTTOHS,  most  incident  to  fiMi] 
tries,  L  3:  in  Corcyra,  L  338-47 : 1 
of  ihe  aeptnoo  deseribed,  >■ 
Corcyrean  nobility,  how   i' 

Seunub,  when  built,  iL  1 10. 
Sentence,  of  the  Atbeniana  a) 

MytiJenisana,  i.  299. 
SEKxyLE,  L  69.  iL  24. 
SuiPPlNo,  of  Greece,  what  bd 

punnesian  war,  i.  16-19. 
Sic*!(i,ii.  112. 
Sicily   described,    ii.    119-18: 

make  peace  among  thcinwtra*  •! 

i.  440-a !  Sicilian  yoy»go  re   '"   ' 

Athens,  iL  121.  I2H,  135,  13 
Siccu,  ii.  113,203,258. 
SiDDMA,  iL  345. 
SiNTiine,  i.  261. 
bJVB*,  L  458,  472. 
SlTALCEB,  king  of  ThrKB.  Ii 

the  Athenians,  L  IS3-4 :  una 

cedon}'.L257-GE:rD(in<tli  tbenM^il 
Souim,  i.  189,  363.  iL  3S. 
SoLTORtA,  L  427,  428. 
Spabtanb  taken  in  Spbaeceria,  L  411-4, 
Sfartolds,  L  236-7.  ii.  SI. 
Sphactebia,  how  aiEoatiB,  i.  391. 
STAQGiBCrsrevolMli,  i,  473i  iManlliJ  tj 

Cleon,  iL  6. 
Stahhahd  in  battle,  i.  54. 

STaENEI.AlDAII,  1.  90. 

Stbataoem  of  Arinon.  ii.  366. 
Stbatob,  L  239:  Chaomktu  oterthren 

by  ambuih  at,  L  240. 
STHtxiM,  i  103.  259,  263,  48«.  iL  7. 
Sybota.  the  islands,  L  33,  a9 :  thr  ha*?ii. 

i.  56.  S9,  343. 
SrrA.iL  218. 
St  ME,  a.  363. 
SmmciA,  why  and  by  whom  iniiititrd. 

L  in. 

SiRAcfBE,  when  and  by  whom  Imili.  •■- 
115  :  how  near  to  brtng  tntt-n  b;-  t"-- 
Athcni«na,ii.23l!  Syraeu.iir^. 
their  geaenU,  and  whv.  ii.  jj  i 
141  tr«&t  with  Niciu,  ibidi  -i-n'     ' 
mouth  of  their  gTtttl  haieti.  ii   .'- 

Taqes,  deputy  lieutenant  to  TlHapboir*. 

ii.  339. 
Talekt,  I  monthV  pnv  for  s  eaUer,  iL  U I 

a  ehip  of  SOU  talents'  hiirlhen.  ii.  SSfl. 

CNAKus,  tianple  of  NeiimtiH  ai,  1. 13.'- 

136.  ii.  324. 
TAHAaBA.  L  110,358. 
Tantalus,  a  Lmwbnmanian.  takoa  od 

a.lded  to  the  prisoncrB  trf  Pyloa.  L  M 
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TsoBAf  u.  75,  76,  80:  Tegeans  and  Man- 
tineiiis  fight  at  Orestiam,  L  517 :  refuse 
tiie  ArsiTe  league,  iL  38. 

TmoB  reTolteth,  il  338. 

Tkbias,  ii  166,  215. 

Tbbes,  L  183-4. 

Tbbeus,  ibid. 

Teuolussa,  iL  363. 

THALAwn,  i  417. 

Thapsus,  when  and  by  whom  built,  iL  1 16. 

THABBiTP8,king  of  the  Molossi  and  Anti- 
tanes,  L  239. 

Thasos,  rovolteth  from  the  Athenians,  L 
103:  subdued,  i.  104:  oligarchised  by  the 
Athenians,  revolteth  from  them,  iL  386. 

Tbebes,  seat  of  war  by  Xerxes,  L  94: 
distant  firom  Plateea  70  furlongs,  L  158: 
Thebans  attempting  to  surprise  Platsa, 
taken  and  slain,  L  158-9. 

Themistocxes,  L  18.  79,  97  :  adviseth  to 
wall  in  the  city  of  Athens,  L  95 :  de- 
ludeth  the  Lacedaemonians,  L  95-7 :  ad- 
dieted  to  the  affairs  by  sea,  author  to 
the  Athenians  to  take  upon  them  the 
dominion  of  the  sea,  L  98 :  his  letter  to 
Artaxerxes,  i.  141 :  his  praise,  L  142: 
his  death  and  burial,  L  142-3. 

Trb&abi£NE8,  cast  away  at  sea,  ii.  359 : 
the  Athenian,  iL  391,  413. 

Thebme,  L  65,  184. 

THEBMOFrLiE,  L  265,  360,  421. 

Theseus  reduceth  the  Athenians  to  one 
city,  L  171. 

Thespls,  i.  458:  walls  razed,  L  516: 
commons  assault  the  few  iL  216. 

Thesprotis,  L  52,  239. 

Thessaliams,  L  265:  infest  Heracleia, 
1360. 

Thlakits,  L  374. 

Theace,  described,  L  258-61 :  custom  in 
receiving  gifts,  L  260 :  army  in  Macedo- 
nia, L  261-6 :  Thracians  sack  Myca- 
lessus,  iL  254-6. 

Thbiasian  fields,  L  115, 175. 

Thboniuk,  L  182. 

Thuctdides,  diligence  in  writing  this 
history,  L  25.  iL  29, 30:  sick  of  the  pes- 
tilence, L  203:  defendeth  Eion,  L  489  : 
banished  for  20  years,  and  when,  iL  30 : 
lived  throughout  the  whole  war,  iL 
29.30. 

Thtrea,  i.  182,  439-40.  iL  49. 

Thtssus,  i.  492.  ii.  41. 

TlKOCRATES,  L  244,  254. 

Tissaphernes  seeketh  the  Lacedsemonian 
league,  ii.  328;  is  well  affected  to  the 
Athenians,  ii.  374:  why  he  brought  not 
the  Fhcenician  fieet  firom  Aspendus,  iL 
410-12. 

TOLOPHONIANS,  L  367. 

Tomeus,  i.  499. 


ToRONE,  L  492*4.  ii.  3. 

Trachinians,  L  359. 

Tribute,  when  first  assessed  by  the 
Athenians,  i.  100. 

Trinacria,  ii.  112. 

Triopium,  iL  356,  383. 

Tripodiscus.  i.  453. 

Trit^ans,  i.  367. 

Trcezen,  L  116,  404,  499,  211,  32. 

Trogilus,  iL  219,  231. 

Trojan  war,  first  Joint  action  of  the 
Grecians,  i.  3,  4  :  fleet,  L  12. 

Trotilus,  when  and  by  whom  built,  ii.  115. 

Truce,  for  5  years  between  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  Athenians,  L  113:  at  Py- 
los,  L  399:  for  a  year,  L  497-8:  ended, 
ii.  1:  between  the  Lacedaemonian  and 
Argive  armies,  ii.  71-2. 

Tyrants,  L  19,  20 :  tyranny  of  Peisistra- 
tidfe  ceases,  iL  169,  175:  opposite  to 
democracy,  iL  209. 

Wallino,  of  towns,  when  it  began  in 
Greece,  L  8 :  of  Athens,  built  in  haste, 
i.  94-7:  about  Peiraeus,  L  97-8:  long 
walls  of  Athens  begun,  L  109:  finished, 
i.  Ill:  inhabited,  i.  174:  of  Megara, 
built  by  the  Athenians,  L  106:  of  Ar- 
gos,  razed,  ii.  95-6:  from  Patrse  to 
Rhium,  ii.  65 :  walls  of  Tanagra,  razed, 
L  111:  new  wall  before  Syracuse,  iL 
192:  of  the  Athenians  to  enclose  Syra- 
cuse, iL  218-23,  224,  230:  of  the  Svra- 
cusians  to  cut  off  the  walls  of  the  Atnen- 
ians,  iL  219-21,  232. 

War,  of  old  time,  L  19 :  between  the  Chal- 
cideans  and  Eretrians,  ibid.:  against 
Athens  decreed  at  Sparta,  L  93,  126: 
HOLY  WAR,  i.  1 14 :  of  Athenians  against 
Samos,L  116-19:  in  E^ypt  ended,  1. 113: 
Peloponnesian,  beginning  of,  L  153, 160: 
children  of  such  as  died  in  the  war,  kept 
by  the  Athenian  people,  L  200-1. 

Wind,  set  wind  every  morning  blowing 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Crisseean  bay,  l 
242-3. 

Woods,  advantage  of  in  fi^ht,  L  414-5 :  in 
Sphacteria  burnt  by  accident,  ibid. 

Xenares,  ephor  of  Lacedsemon,  seeketh 

to  dissolve  the  peace,  iL  42. 
Xerxes,  his  fleet,  i.  21 :  letter  to  Pausan- 

ias,  L  132. 

Years,  number  that  the  whole  war  lasted, 
iL  29 :  how  to  be  reckoned,  iL  25. 

Youno  men,  for  want  of  experience  love 
war,  L  161:  made  governors  of  cities 
contrary  to  the  laws,  L  516. 

Zacyntuus,  i.  222, 390,  iL  286. 
I  ZANGLEjiL  117. 
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Abrontchus,  son  of  Lysicles,  L  96. 
AcAMANTifii,  tribe  of,  i/500. 
AcARNAMA,  Cnemus  sent  to  subdue  it,  L 

238 :  Acamanians  overcome  the  Ambra- 

ciots,  L  240:  make  peace  with  them,  i. 

382. 
AcHAiA,  Athenians  levy  forces  in,  i.  113: 

restored  by  Athens  to  the  Peloponnes- 

ians,  i.  1 1 6 :  redemandcd,  L  404 :  Pthiotis, 

i.461. 
AcRvEi'M  Lkpas,  ii.  310. 
Ac'ROTHOi,  city  of,  i.  492. 
AcT^.JF.,  cities  i.  434. 
Adimaxtus,  i.  64. 
Admeti'S,  kin<j  of  the  Molossi,  harbours 

Themistocles,  i.  140. 
AoRAMYTTirM,  ii.  2 :  inhabited  by  the  Dc- 

lians,  ii.  436. 
i^^ANTiDKS,  of  I^impsacus,  ii.  175. 

/I''CA1.K<)8,  i.  17.'). 

vl'X'.iN  A,  ttcet  of,  i.  1 8 :  urj^»s  the  war  apiinst 
Athens,  i.  70:  inhabitants  of,  how  and 
why  ('xjM'lhHl  by  Athens,  i.  182:  obole 
an<l  drufhme  of,  ii.  57. 

JE.NEAs,  son  of  <  )cytas.  i.  501. 

-«'Knk8IA8,  ephor  of  Sparta,  i.  154. 

-/■Enianh,  are  /Kolians,  ii.  285:  tributary  to 
Athens,  ibid. 

JEoladur,  father  of  Pafjondas,  L  474. 

iEoLis,  callcnl  Calydon,  i.  368. 

AlouASSj  which  tributary  to  Athens,  and 
supply  ships  to  the  Sicilian  war,  ii.  285: 
BaH>tians  and  Tx*sbians  akin  to,  ibid. 

jEsimidkh,  Corc>Ta»an  admiral,  i.  53. 

JEsos^  amhsssaioT  from  ^Vrgos,  ii.  48. 

iETHEANS,  i.  104. 

Ethiopia,  i.  202. 

iExoLiA,  Demosthenes'  invasion  of,  i.  361. 

Agatharcidas,  gi'neral  of  the  Corinth- 
ians, i.  242. 

A0ATHARCD8,  Syracusan  admiral,  ii.  249, 
298. 

Agesander,  i.  144. 

Agesipfidas,  it  68. 


Agis,  kin^  of  the  IjAcedsmoniana,  his  in- 
vasion of  Attica  &€.,  L  356, 386.  IL  66, 69 : 
accused  of  letting  the  Argives  escape^  iL 
75 :  ten  councillors  joined  with  him,ibid.: 
his  stratagem  in  his  second  expedition 
ap:ainst  Argos,  i.  78,  83 :  his  victory,  ii 
85 :  fortifies  Deceleia,  ii.  243-4:  attttnpts 
Athens  in  vain,  ii.  394. 

AGRioENTrM  (Acragante)  how  built,  ii. 
117:  troubled  with  sedition,  ii.  274: 
which  afterwanls  appease<l,  ii,  278:  re- 
fust's  the  Syracusans  a  passage  through 
its  territory,  ii.  258:  takes  part  with 
neither  side,  ibid. 

AEisiXEsrrs,  i.  318. 

AivCJA's,  archon  of  Athens,  ii.  25,  29. 

Aix:iDiADE8,  a  I^eonian  name,  ii.  329:  his 
jjent'alogy,  ii.  51 :  why  hostile  to  Sparta, 
ii.  51-2:  his  dis|)osition  and  manner  of 
life,  ii.  128-9:  his  macfnificence  at  the 
Olympian  jrames,  ii.  129:  exiles  himse]{| 
and  is  condemnetl  to  death,  ii.  17S-9 : 
Hies  from  Thurii  to  Sjiarta,  ibid :  friend- 
ship betwe<'n  the  houses  of  Alcibiades 
ana  Kndius  the  ephor,  ii.  329 :  urges  the 
I^ct'd:emonians  to  send  a  fleet  to  Chios, 
ii.  329,  334  :  sent  thither  with  Chalci- 
deus,  ii.  335 :  his  doings  there  and  at  Mi- 
lotus,  ii.  339, 348-9 :  is  suspected  by  the 
Peloponncsiiuisand  tlies  to  Tissaphemes, 
ii.  366:  damages  them  much  by  his 
councils,  ii.  366-8 :  prepares  his  way  for 
his  return  home,  ii.  369 :  his  contest  with 
Phryuiohus,  ii.  372-4:  strivt^  to  conci- 
Hate  Tissaphemes  to  the  Athenians,iL 
374 :  his  return  decreed  at  Samos,  il 
404:  is  entrusted  with  supreme  autho- 
rity, ii.  405  :  restrains  the  wrath  of  the 
soldiers  against  the  four  HrNDRED, 
ii.  409 :  goes  to  Aspendus  to  Ti.<saphemes, 
ii.  412:  returns  to  the  fleet,  ii.  435. 

Alcidas  with  two  others  founds  the  co- 
lony at  Heracleia,  L  360. 

AiiCiNUS,  liis  fame,  L  339. 
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.Alcipbboh,  proxenus  of  the  LocediE- 
moniiuis,  ii  7 1  ■ 

AifiLsoK,  f&blc  of,  L  SGT. 

AlcuxotiTDS  eject  the  Peisistntida>  fram 
AtheOE,  ii.  ITS. 

Ai<GX«NDEB,tbe  fitherorPenticcas,  L  140: 
of  Arf^ve  descent,  L  263. 

Alkzarchus,  Corintliian  geoBnil,  ii.  944. 

Alkxicish.  one  of  (he  4(X1,  cut  into  pri- 
son, 11,418:  Biea  lo  Dtfcelria,  ii.  426, 

ALEUPtDES,  ephor,  ji  381. 

Alict^i,  ii.  25S. 

AlTUI  of  the  ElTHEHIDEt,  1.  139:  Of  Ai>- 
POLLO  ABCHEQETEa,    ii  115:    PtTBtDB, 

ii.  171:  of  the  TWELVE  ooDS.  ibid. 

Ambassaikibs  from  Spuru  to  the  king  of 
Persia,  taken  U)  Athena  and  ilatD,  i.  223 : 
from  Corcyra,  aent  in  coatod^  to  fgina, 
i.341. 

Ambbacu,  a  Connthiim  colony,  L  238; 
tha  Acamanians  and  Amphilochiana  re- 
fiise  to  subdue  it,  i.  381:  tiie  Corinthiana 
aendagamaoa  to  it,  i  383:  aasiala  Co- 
rinth agunst  Corcyra,  i.  3!:  an|;in  of 
the  enmity  betneen  it  and  Arcoa,  i.!34: 
Ambraciota  invade  Acanuuiia  and  are 
defeMed,  L  240:  assist  (he  Syracuifluu 
against  the  Athenians,  iL  3SS. 

AHEtNtADEB,  «on  of  Philemon,  L  333. 

Amxinuj.  L516. 

1,  the  Corinthian  ship-wright, 


Ammjcis,  son  ofCortEbuti,L2SS, 

AHFELTOAa,  ii.  37. 

AmviARana,  father  of  Amphilochas.  L 

224 :  of  AlcnuEon.  L  267.  _ 
Ampuias,  sod  of  Eujiiudaa,  i.  502. 
AMPRlKoBiia,  blberuf  Mcnecnlee.!,  S02. 
Ampkilochia,  founded  by  Ajnpbilochus, 

L234:  the  Amphilorhians  expelled  by 

the  Ambrncioti,  i.22S:  Amphilochieum 

Ar^s,  see  AROoa. 
Amfsdoub,  nhen  and  by  whom  built,  i. 

*85:  why  BO  called,  L 488:  re^^uires  aid 

from  Thucydides,  L  487:  besieged  by 

Eue^on,  iL  23B. 
AMreissiAHa,  L  367. 

AMTCI.XUM,  the  temple  of  Apollo,  ii  !4,!8. 
AjtrsT*!,  son  of  Phdip,  L  258,  264. 
A»TBTill8,lungofthefeQ8inEgj'pt,ill4. 
Akaceidm,  temple  of  the  DUiscun,  ii.  431 
AnizarchD*,  the  Thebao,  ii  439. 
AIU3IUS,  tyranl  of  Bhegiutn,   ii.  U7; 

founder  ofMessaBit,  ibid. 
AwDOdDEa,  the  Alhenian  admiral,  L  58. 

the  ontor,  ii.  176. 
Andkocleb,  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the 

democrae]*,  author  of  the  banishment  of 

Alcibmd«s.  ii.  387 :  aasasanated,  ibid. 
Audhocratks,  his  fani,  L  391. 
Amdhomedicb,  ii  50, 
VOL.  IX. 


Androb,  isknd,i.2IO:  the  ally  of  Athena, 
i.  425 :  her  subject  and  tributary,  iL  28  j- 

Anekibtiis,  L  233. 

AHTANnBos,  rescued  from  the  Mytilen- 
vans  by  the  Atheiuana,  L  475:  Anum- 
drians  of  the  .^olioli  race,  ii,  435:  ex- 
pel the  garrison  of  Arsaoci,  iL  436. 

Antbena,  in  Cynmria,  ii.  49. 

Ahtici.eh,  L  118. 

AKniaumuB,  IjicedRmonian,  ii.  fiO. 

AtmocHUs,  king:  of  the  Oresdans,  i  239. 

AimFBEMns,  founder  of  Gela,  ii  1 16. 

AimasA,  dty  of  Leabos,  i  285.  iu344: 
besieged  by  the  HethymoRans,  L  265 : 
taken  by  the  Atheniana,  i.  394. 

Antutkenes,  SparUm,  iL  360,  383. 

Api)U.o,  Ahchegeteb,  iLllS;  PiTHica, 
his  altar  raised  by  Peiaistraiua,  iL  1 7 1 : 
his  temple  at  Actium,  L  34 :  at  Ixmeaa, 

L  361:  at  Aigos,  ii  5»,  65:  at  Trio- 
inum,  ii  3S7:  near  Naupectna,  i.  3SS: 
FTTHtDB,  bis  temple  at  Athens,  x.  172  : 
of  Delas,  Rbon^  consecrated  to  him, 
L  17,370:  bis  temple  at  Delium.L 473: 
in  I^couia,  ii  951 :  Temeniiea,  it  191. 

Afolionia,).  31. 

AttCEDircT  at  Syracnae,  iL  320. 

Abcapiahs,  mercenaries  on  both  aides  in 
the  Sicilian  war,  ii.  287-8. 

Abciielaos,  son  of  Perdiccas,  i.  2G3. 

AacBERs  on  horseback,  L  170,  958. 

ARcSEsTRATnti,  son  of  Lyconiedea,  L  S3. 

Abchetikde,  son  of  Eurytimus,  L  34. 

Archias  of  Camarina,  L  408 :  of  Corinth, 
foimder  of  Syracuse,  ii,  115. 

Arc  BID  AM  Di,  his  character,  i  89:  bis 
apcecb  on  the  question  of  peaoe  or  war, 
ibid:  on  invading  Attica,  i.  164j  tends 
ambassadors  to  Athens,  i.  166:  marches 
into  Atdca,  L  167:  guest  of  Pericles, 
ibid:  his  march  throogh  Attica,  and 
■tayM  Achanui,  L  175:  second  inva- 
sion of  Attia^  L  301 :  thiid,  L  369  :  in- 
rades  Platicis,  L  337. 

Abchonidas,  a  Idne  of  the  SikeU,  ii.  339. 

Aroilcs.  city  of,  ii.  33:  an  Andrian  co- 
lony, L  486 :  revolu  to  Bramdas,  i  487. 

Ahoinus^,  iL  430. 

Ancoa.  Juno's  temple  burnt,  i.  516:  Am- 
philochieum, L  935:  taken  by  Phurmio, 


ibid:  attempted  without  n 


Athens,  i.  IOC:  again,  i 
cient  supremacy  in  Peloponnesus,  ii  89 : 
thrar  30  years  league  with  Sparta,  iL 
14:  eiciled  by  the  Corinthians  aeminst 
SpartJ^  ii  31:  affect  the  lead  of  Pelu- 
ponnesua,  iu  33.  league  with  Corinth, 
&c.  iL  37:  seek  the  ■Uianoe  of  Sparu. 
iL  48:  of  Athens  it.  ai:  ntid  Inako 
iHgne  with  bor,  ii.  S3 :  government  dc- 
K  K 
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^  ii.  53:  w«r  with  Epidiiunis, 
1 T  Sputa  prnpires  for  war,  li.  69 ; 
take  Orchomeniis,  ii.  74:  ■eain  iaTuded 
by  Sparta,  ii.  76;  prepare  for  battle,  ii. 
TT 1  tie  vanquished,  ii.  85:  intriguea  for 
deposing  tbe  democracj.  ii.  H9 :  treat}' 
Hith  Sparta,  ibid :  the  democracy,  du- 
pOAed,  aeeks  the  alliance  »f  Athens,  iL 
9*-5;  war  with  Sparta  renewed,  iL  9S: 
rue  Omoee.ii.  120;  bealen  by  Ibe  Hi- 
leaiana,  ii.  347  :  ThjTea,  boundary  of 
Ai^ia  and  Laconia,  i.  183,  439. 

AUAHTHn>£fl,  L  474. 

AsmAOORAa  of  Milelos.  i.  485. 
Abistabchub,  Aivoiirer  of  the  oligarchy, 

ii.  414,419:  betraya (Enoe  to  the  Bteo- 

tiaiu,  u.  4S7. 
AnisTEDS,  son  of  Pellieaa,  i.  34:  son  of 

AdimanthuH.  i  64 :  of  Corinth,  sUin  at 

Athena,  i.  3a3i  of  Spwu,  L  516. 
AKinTDKH,  son  of  Lynmachua,  i.  96:  of 

ArohippUB,  L  433,  4S7. 
AMfiTofi,E)i,  uf  Sparta,  boniahed  for  cow- 

erdiee,  il  84:   Brother  of  Pioifltoanai, 


i.  18. 

AlUgTOCIU.TE8,    I 


D  of  SceUius,  ii  331. 

AsiHTONOcB,  of  LarisBa,  L  179:  faunder 
of  Agrigenliiim,  iL  IIT. 

Abutophon,  ii.  410. 

AHieroTELEa,  L  373. 

AbnB,  inTbcsaalj,  L  14;  in  Chalcidice, 
L  486. 

Armihba,  in  Macvdoma,  i.  513. 

AnRHiAH&,  iL  432, 

A(iBHlB.au8,  luDEof  the  Lynkcstee,  i.  464, 
466 :  attacked  by  Braddaa  and  Perdic- 
COS,  I  506. 

AliHAces,  ii.  435. 

Ahtabauds,  i.  131. 

Ahtab,  king  of  the  Mesxpiaiui,  iL  259. 

ArtbhisiuM,  i.  320:  mouth  of,  iL  24. 

Afiopus,  the  river  in  S(L«tia,  L  I5B. 

AgpENDUe,  iL  410,  411,  412. 

AasDiAftoa,  river  in  SicQy,  ii  316. 

Abbirian  letters,  i.433. 

AnTHACHcti,  of  Flaliea,  L  318. 

ATAUtNTE,  in  Macedonia,  i.  264, 

Athenb.  its  f>Teatness,  how  attained,  i.  3, 
101,  190:  huw  restored  after  the  flight 
of  the  barbarian,  i,  93;  circuit  of  the 
trails  of,  i.  169:  the  democracy,  how 
ealRhliahed,il91:  changed  to  oligarchy, 
ii.  3s;-93;  time  of  this  change.  iL  '■'■'  - 
atrangers  admitted  to  the  ^eedo 
the  ctty,  L  3;  planta  coloaies,  i.  IS:  first 
to  lav  aaide  the  wearing  of  arms,  i.  4 
people,  claAses  of.  L  282:  her  fleet  i 
old  times,  L  IB:  become  sailors,  i.  2] 
abandon  their  city  and  take  U>  the. 
ships,  i.  21,79:  aepaniioo  and  war  with 


iSl; 


lpt«  t 

rintb,  L  55;  erenta  at  Potidsa, 
war  with  Perdiccaa, 
him,  L  65 :  viclory  oi 
and  Potidffians,  i  66 
i  68:  SBcrifieea,  itc,  on  eroy  day  of 
the  year.  i.  192:  revenue  from  jafidal 
courts,  ii.  212:  pursue  the  Peman  war, 
i.  99  ;  oXBCl  tribute  from  thur  alHi 
100:  subdue  ThaH»,  L  I0«:  offiH 
with  Sparta,  ally  themsclvea  wift 
gas,  i  106:  harbour  the  IMoto,  . 
settle  them  in  Naupactna,  ifaid:  as: 
Egypt,  L  107;  defeated  by  the  "  '  '' 
iaoa  and  Epidaariana.  L  107. 
over  the  £ginet»,  ibid:  vidorr  Otn' 
the  Corinthiuw  at  Megara,  i  llU:  lb' 
lougwalls  built,  L  109:  battle  of  Tm*- 
gra,  L  110:  of  CEnophyta, i  111;  mUlar 
i^na,  and  waste  PelopmuMaoa,  iUd : 
disasters  in  Egypt.  L  IIS:  inndenc*. 
saly,  L  113:  and  Aeaniaiua,  UU;  S 
years'  truce  with  Sparta,  iind:  liottrj 
over  the  Cyprians,  Ilramicians.  t^  I. 
114:  take  ChnToneia.  ilud ;  daCnt  it 
Coroneia,  L  115:  revolt  of  Bubns  and 
Megara,  ibid;  snbdue  Eubtea.  L  lit 
30  years'  league  with  Sparta,  ilud:  itc- 
lory  OTer  the  Samians,  i  117:  Sbd" 
surrenders,  i  118:  Bjtantioin  tbn.  i 
119;  deliberate  on  war  with  Spana  i 
144:  their  alliei,  i  163:  remon  iut 
the  city,  i  170:  Its  crowded  ttatr.  i 
173:  Athens  made  the  seat  of  gotem 
ment  by  Theseus,  i.  171  :  their  iCriiv  [ 
light  restrained  by  Periclea,L  178;  ■»i<l 
100  galleys  about  Peloponaeoui,  i,  )*'> 
attack  Methane,  which  saved  by  Brv  - 
das,  L  ISl ;  invade  IdcriB.  i  189;  eip 
the  .Jlginota,  ibid :  league  with  Ku 
kes.  L  184 :  lake  Solium  and  Aslar  ' 
L  185:  invade  Megaria,  L  186:  bni'. 
Atalante,  ibid  :  funeral  of  the  fint  (Il 
in  the  war,  i  187:  the  pU^ne,  I  »'\ 
send  1 00  gallcva  about  PelopoiuHWu. 
210:  attempt  Potidva  and  bil,  L  II" 
are  angry  with  Pericle%  iUd:  and  ir. 
him,  i  219 ;  uhI  then  giro  him  thr  > 
preme  command,  ibid:  their  mauLi' 
ment  after  his  death,  L  120 :  inUn 
and  slay  the  Lawddnoniau  ]»(ilu> 
dors  10  the  king  of  Persia,  i  'j  >" 
FoCidaa.  L  2S6  :  send  a  M" 
pactus  and  Caria,  ibid;  rli. 
the  Flatlpana,  i.  330:  int:..!.  • 
LS36;defeBl  thoPolop<mn.'.:>->  ..■  t. 
Naupoctus,  i.  241 ;  rviiirarcrniii 
Phormio  sent  to  Crete,  I  S46; 
again  at  Nanpactus.  L  9i3  :  uira^M 
mm*,  i  see  1  Athenian  aiala  ih 


.dad  _ 
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:ii  190:  its  best  period,  iL  426 :  send  a 
fleet  to  Lesbos,  L  271 :  blockade  Mjti- 
kne,  L  274,  285 :  take  it,  293 :  decree 
to  put  to  dfi«tb  all  the  MytUenteans,  L 
299:  revoked,  L  315:  blockade  Minoa, 
L  316:  send  a  fleet  to  Sicily,  i  354:  the 
plaene  affain,  i.  355 :  invaiie  the  isles  of 
JEoin^  uM:  events  in  Sicily,  L  357, 
366,  369,  383:  send  a  fleet  to  JPelopon- 
nesns  and  Melos,  L  358 :  events  in 
Acamania,  i  361 :  defeat  in  iStolia,  i 
362-6:  hallow  Delos,  L  8,  369:  send 
another  fleet  to  Sicily,  i.  386 :  seise  and 
fortify  PVlos,  i.  388  :  take  Eion,  i.  389: 
fight  and  victory  at  Fylos.  L  394-8; 
tmoe  with  Sparta,  L  399 :  war  renewed, 
i  406:  fight  with  the  S^yracusians,  L 
407 :  blockade  Sphacteria,  l  409 :  capture 
the  Spartans  in  it,  L  416-23 :  invade 
Corinth,  i  425 :  take  Anactorium,  i  433 : 
destroy  the  wall  of  the  Chians,  L  434: 
seise  Cythera,  L  435  :  waste  the  coast 
of  Laconia,  L  437 :  take  Thyrea  and  sUv 
the  JBginetai,  L  439 :  take  the  long  walls 
of  Megara  and  Niscea,  i.  447-52:  de- 
cline battle  with  Brasidas,  L  456 :  reco- 
ver Antandros,  L  458:  invade  Boeotia 
and  fortify  Delium,  L  472 :  defeat  at 
Delium,  L  476-80 :  lose  Delium,  i.  483: 
alarmed  at  the  loss  of  Amphijj^lis,  i.  490: 
tmoe  for  a  year  with  Sparta,  L  497 :  take 
Mende,  L  514:  blockade  Scione,  i.  515, 
517  :  peace  with  Perdiccas,  L  515  :  ex- 
pel the  Delians,  iL  2:  expedition  into 
Thrace,  ibid :  embassy  to  Sicily,  iL  4  : 
defeat  by  Brasidas  at  Amphipolis,  iL 
11-12:  inclination  to  peace,  iL  15 : 
treaty  with  Sparta,  ii.  20,  27:  take 
Scione,  iL  37  :  incline  to  break  the 
treaty  with  Sparta,  ii.  51 :  treaty  with 
Aisos  and  her  allies,  iL  55:  expedition 
to  lielos,  L  358.  iL  97 :  besieee  it,  iL 
108:  take  it  and  sky  the  Melians,  iL 
110:  expedition  to  Sicily,  iL  111:  cause 
of  it,  iL  118-19:  deliberation  on  that 
war,  iL  121-40:  preparations,  iL  140: 
trick  of  the  Segestans,  iL  163:  inquest 
on  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermes-busts, 
iL  168,  175:  recall  Aldbiades  from 
Sicily,  iL  168, 178:  events  in  Sicily,  iL 
179-80:  attack  of  Syracuse,  iL  183: 
prepare  for  battle  with  the  Syracnsans, 
uu  184 :  and  defeat  them,  iL  188 :  seek  the 
alliance  of  Camarina,  iL  192-204:  seek 
aid  of  the  Sikeli  and  Tyrrheni,  iL  205-7 : 
take  Epipohe  and  defeat  the  Syracu- 
sans,  iL  216-17*  press  the  siege  of  Sy- 
racuse, iL  219-24;  break  the  peace  with 
Sj^arta,  iL  226:  contend  with  Qylippus 
without  any  decided  result,  iL  234-5: 
decree  to  send  another  annameni  to 


Sicily,  iL  241:  effects  of  the  fortifying 
of  Deceleia,  iL  252-4:  send  home  the 
Thracians,  iL  254:  fight  with  the  Ck>- 
rinthians  at  Erineus,  iL  260:  are  de- 
feated b^  the  Syracusans,  iL  268 ,  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter  at  I^polse, 
iL  270-4:  debate  the  raising  of  the 
siege,  iL  275-8 :  are  deterred  mmi  mov- 
ing by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  iL  279 : 
defeated  again,  iL  281:  their  allies  in 
the  Sicilian  war,  who,  iL  284*7 :  resolve 
to  try  the  fortune  of  another  battle,  iL 
289:  fight,  and  are  beaten,  iL  299-302: 
their  retreat,  ii.  305 :  retreat  by  night, 
iL  312:  are  pursued,  iL  313 :  surrei^er 
of  Demosthenes,  iL  315  :  slauje^hter  and 
surrender  at  the  Ajssinarus,  ii.  316-17 : 
the  captives  put  into  the  stone-quarries, 
iL  318:  consternation  at  Athens,  and 
revolt  of  the  allies,  ii.  323-8 :  put  to 
flight  and  blockade  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet,  332-3:  their  measures  on  the  re- 
volt of  the  allies,  iL  337 :  recover  Myti- 
lene,  ii.  344 :  and  Clazomense,  iL  345  : 
defeat  and  blockade  the  Chians,  iL  346: 
defeat  the  Milesians,  iL  347 :  to  avoid 
the  Peloponnesians  retire  from  Miletus, 
iL  348:  expedition  against  Chios  and 
Miletus,  iL  352 :  shipwrecked  at  Chios, 
iL  355 :  defeated  by  tne  Peloponnesians, 
iL  363:  strive  to  gam  the  alliance  of  Tis- 
ttphemes,  ii.  378-9:  fight  with  the 
Chians,  ii.  383 :  the  democracy  deposed. 
iL  385-92:  overpower  the  aristocracy  of 
Samoa,  iL  395:  defeated  by  the  ^o- 

Sonnesians,  iL  423:  lose  EuDOBa, iL 424 : 
efeat  the  Peloponnesians,  iL  431-3: 
and  recover  their  coura^,  iL  434. 

ATHENiBUB,  son  of  Periclcides,  L  501, 504. 

Athenagoras,  of  Syracuse,  iL  153. 

Athlbtbs,  in  the  Olymjpian  ^ames  con- 
tended naked,  when  nrst,  l  7 :  their 
honours,  L  503. 

Atintanbs,  L  239. 

Attica,  in  old  times  free  fhmi  seditioD, 
L  3  :  ever  inhabited  by  the  same  race, 
ibid :  sent  colonies  into  Ionia,  why,  ibid : 
its  state  before  the  time  of  Theseus, 
L170. 

AuLON,  L  486. 

AuTocLBS,  Athenian,  L  435,  502. 

Alius,  the  river,  L  263. 

Bacchus,  his  temple  jh  Lmias,  L 172 :  the 

Bacchanals,  ibid. 
Barbarians,  name  unknown  to  Homer, 

L4:  used  constantly  to  wear  their  arms, 

L  6. 
Battub,  Corinthian  general,  L  427. 
BooTiANB,  borderers   of  the  Phooeans, 

L  363:  defeat  the  Athenians  at  Delium, 
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takH  run]U:tuni,  ii.  4 :  iJliuuv  vfith 
SpBTta.  ii.  47:  send  succours  to  Sjn- 
coae,  iL  344 :  cause  the  defeat  of  the 
Athpniims  at  Epi^lie,  ii  372. 

BiEOTiA,  four  councdB  ol^  U.  45. 

B0B1U1E8,  ihe  Eorytuiiaii,  L  3G7. 

BiUBQ>AB,  succourH  McgBTS,  L  453;  offers 
baltlc  to  the  Atheniaiu,  L  455  :  expedi- 

.  AmpHi .  _.   ___  . 

.  487:  and  Amphipolis. 
1.  ioi> ;  i»  icjiulsed  from  Eion,  ibid  - 
take»  Myrcinus  Galepsua,  and  (Ssymi 
i.  490:  nmrchen  into  Acte,  i.  492. 

BnaBiDEiANa.  ii.  40.  79. 

Bkaure  murders  I'ittacus,  L  490. 

BuriNNix,  ii.  4. 

BSI1.ESSUS,  i.  179. 

BRomacrs,  i  486. 

BcTKLlL,  in  AlticK  of  tTBitoTS,  unlawful, 
413  :  irithin  tho  wdls  of  a  city,  a  gr«at 
bononr,  iL  13:  laws  of,  violated  '~  '''  ~ 
plague  at  Athens,  i.  207. 

Btzantiitm,  talten  from  the  Medea  by  the 
Alhoniana,  i,  99:  cnmioittcd  by  Pausa- 
niaa  lo  Gongylus,  L  Mi\  ;  rorolW  from 
Athens,  L  117:  surreDders  again,  i.  11! 

Cactparis,  ri»er,  ii.  313. 
CaDoeis,  aherwudg  Burotia,  L  14. 
CATcniDS,  river,  i.  369. 

Caixiab,  sod  of  Hyperechidaa.  ii.  ]7!. 
CaiXicrates.  ConuUtiaii  general,  i.  34. 
Caluani,  Mtolma,  i.  364. 
C*LUOUTD«,  son  of  Laophon,  U.  329 :  of 

Megara,  iL  .'iflO. 
Camariha,  betrayed  by  Arcfaias,  L  408 

the  Camarinmuis    twioe   expelled,   iL 

IIS:  in  the  Sicilian  war,  how  aftecled, 

iL404. 
Cahbtses,  Bon  ofCyruE.L  17, 
CAHentrs.  in  Rhodes,  11369. 
CanastrsuH,  L  493. 
CARCiNiia,  L  179. 
Cahia,  L  117,  163. 
Cabtema,  id  Fhoraris,  ii.  430. 
CABTBAOtKLANR,  defeated  by  the  Fhocie- 

aus,  i,  17  :  their  dominions,  ii  210. 
CASI1EN.B,  built  by  the  Syracusana,  ii  118. 
CATAMf  ANB,  lire  under  mouat  jEtoa,  L  384. 
CAona,  i  1 1  e.  ii  360. 363, 380. 


Ceraheicub.  ii  173. 
Certces,  ii  375. 
Crxreas.  ii  397:  lus  acts,  ii  397-8,  409. 
CgaLCE.  ii,  363,  .165,  377. 
Cbalcedon,  in  the  Diou(ii  of  the  Euiioe, 
i.  458. 


cU.ILsa4:<i^| 


Cbalcidecs,  ii  S3) :  his  aeU.  Ii. 
by  the  Athenians.  iL  34S. 

CaujcvtfCk  Pallas,  L  130,137. 
Chalcib,  in  jStolia.  token  by  the  Albtn- 

ians,  L  1 1 1 :  in  Enbre^  ii  394, 399:  «h 

war  with  Erelria,  L  19 :  HiMDcd  b; 

Athens,  ii.  193. 
CsALCimcB,  rerolti  from  Alheni,  L  63: 

the  Athenians  defeated,  L  33G:  tntaj 

with  Argos,ii.  37. 
Cbaradrcs,  near  Argna,  the  spot  «bai 

were  held  the  caarts'manlal,  iL 'X 
Chariclm,  ii  245, 25 1 . 
CBAKiUNtrB,  Athenian  kciutbI,  iL : 

feated  by  the  Peloponnesiana,  ii 

aids  the  oligarchs  in  Samoa,  iL  3M 
Cbab(eadgs,  sent  into  Sioty,  L  354: 

CB*B¥BDIB,i407. 

CeEnBONEacB,orThrace^  L  113:«f 

ponnesus,  L  4S9. 
Chionib,  LacedsnioniHi,  tuiai. 
Chioa,  abounding  in  slaTci,  U.  3tli  tlw 

riehesi  of  the  Grechs,  iL  346,  S6T. 
CHIKNtX,  L  399. 
CK<XRAi>Eg,  island,  iL  399. 
Choredi,  iL  130. 
Chroxom,  Messenian,  L  366. 
CHBvaiPPDs,  «oD  uf  PeUms,  L  10, 
CiucLAiis,  defeated  by  the  Alhenim,  i 


I 


Cttadei.  of  Athens,  seuted  by  Cyko,  L 

127:  was  formerly  the  city,  1. 171. 
Cities  in  Greece,  nncieni  and  modtfti 

bow  built,  L  8. 
CiTiuM,  in  Cyprus,  I 
Cleandridas.  ii.  314. 
Cleabchps,  ii  331, 360. 
CLBipen>KS,i271, 
CLEoxBUBt,  son  of  Lycomedes,  ii.  97. 
CL£onEHEs,kingofSpari«,i.  l39:bfMkiT 

to  neistoanax.  i.  393. 
Cleon,  his  genius,  mannen,  and  eloqluat^ 

i.  300,404,413:  his  speech  fbr  abyin; 

Ihe  Mytilensans,  I  300. 
Ci-cavM,  in  Argolia,  ii  80,915. 
CleopoHPCb,  L  183,  311. 
CNEHira.L  333:  sent  with  aeeeltoAiv- 

nania,  L  338 :  defeated  byFhonnia,<.S*l- 
Cmtirs,  ii  396,  363. 
CoLoHEES,  ancient  custom  in  nkntiu:.  i. 

37,  33:  duties  o^  lomrds  Uic  nedur 

city,  L  39,  45. 
CoLoK PS.  in  Attica,  ii  389. 
CoMH8ticE,tn  andeni  tinxu,  L  I:  on- 

merdutn  jon.  i 


CoNos,  ii.  S97. 

CoHsPiRAciEs  and  Cliibk,  L  349.  ii  ITr. 
CoimijCBfiT  uf  the  Peloponneaaa  oiniI>- 
derate  states,  L  164,  167.  2«S. 
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OOPAAKS,  L  477. 

CoBCTRA,  a  CorintihkQ  cobny,  L  S9 :  island 
and  city,  L  44 :  make  war  on  Epidamniia, 
L  31 :  defeat  the  Corinthians,  i.  35 :  ora- 
tion at  Athens  for  aid,  i.  38 :  obtain  an 
allianoe,  i  51 :  fight  with  the  Corinthians, 
L  54:  are  deleiUed,  L  55:  Themistodes 
once  beneficial  to,  i  139 :  defeated  hj  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet,  i.  344:  aid  the 
Athenians  in  the  Sicilian  war,  ii.  286. 

GoBiMTH,  changed  die  old  form  of  ships, 
i  16:  sends  a  garrison  to  Epidamnns,  i. 
31 :  prepares  for  war  with  Corcyra,  i  32: 
fights  and  is  defeated,  L  35 :  prepares  to 
renew  the  war,  i.  37 :  oration  at  Athens, 
L  44:  fight  again  with  and  defeat  the 
Corcyneans,  L  54:  retreat  before  rein- 
forcement from  Athens,  i  57 :  sends  aid 
to  PotidsH^  L  64 :  battle  of  Potidsa,  L  66 : 
origin  of  her  enmity  to  Athens,  L  106: 
battle  of  Megara,  L  108:  disaster  in  the 
retreat,  L  109:  defeated  by  Fhormio,  i 
243:  defeated  by  the  Athenians  at  Cher- 
sonesos,  i  248 :  orations  at  Sparta,  L  71, 
12a 

CoBONiBANS,  L  477. 

Com^  the  measure,  L  399.  iL  320. 

COBTTTA,  L  438. 

Council  of  500  at  Athens,  L  50a  iL  392 : 

Four  Councils  of  Boeotia,  iL  45. 
Cbamoniams.  L  179. 
Cbatjuoneb,  ii.  117. 
Obbmjb,  in  Amphilochia,  L  373. 
Cbbstomia,  L  263,  492. 
Cbete,  L  338:    Cretans  and  Rhodians 

feund  Qela,  iL  116:  mercenary  soldiers, 

ii.  287. 
Cbcesus,  L  19. 

Cbommton  in  Corinthia,  L  427,  429. 
Cbopeia  in  Attica,  L  175. 
Cboton,  iL  262. 

Ctnes  restored  to  Coronta,  L  367. 
Ctpbess  coffins,  used  at  Athens,  L  188. 
Ctpbus,  subdued  b^  Fausauias,  L  99 :  in- 

Taded  by  Cimon,  1. 1 14. 
Ctpbela,  fort  of,  iL  39. 
Ctbus,  first  king  of  Persia,  L  17 :  oyer- 

throws  Oraesus,  L  19:  son  of  Darius, 

1222. 

Damaoon ,  L  360. 

Dakotimus,  L  502. 

Darius,  successor  of  Cambyses,  L  18: 
reduces  the  islands  of  Ionia,  L  19:  de- 
feated at  Marathon,  iL  175:  son  of  Ar- 
taxerxes,  iL  328:  his  treaty  vrith  Sparta, 
iL  340,  357. 

Daboanum,  iL  432. 

Dabic  stateb,  iL  351. 

Dasctuum,  province  of,  L  132. 

Daulias,  the  nightingale,  L  184. 


Dbcshtibx,  at  Athens,  iL  389. 
DELnm,  taken  by  the  Boeotians,  L  483. 
Delphi,  L  184:  spoils  sent  there,  L  517: 

the  priestess  corrupted  by  Pleistoanax, 

iL  18:  treasury  at,i.  149. 
Delphdouk,  in  Chios,  iL  359. 
Delos,  earthquake  at,  before  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war,  L  162. 
Deluge  at  Orobin  and  Atalante,  L  356. 
Demabatus,  ii.  408. 
Demiuboi,  iL  58. 
Demodocus,  L  457. 
Demoteles,  i.  409. 
Debctlidas,  takes  Abydos  and  Lampsa* 

cus,  ii.  383-4. 
Deucalion,  L  4. 
Diana  of  Ephesus,  iL  436. 
DiASiA,  the  greatest  feast  of  Jupiter  Md- 

lichius,  L  127. 
DicTiDEANS  take  Thyssus,  iL  41 :  revolt 

from  the  Athenians,  iL  94. 
DiDTME,  i.  356. 
DiEMPOBUS,  L  154. 
DlITBEPRES,  iL  254. 
DiNiADA8,iL  343. 
DioDOTUs^s  speech  in  behalf  of  the  My- 

tilenaeans,  L  307. 
DiOMEDON,  Athenian  general,  iL  341-2: 

blockades  the  Chians,  iL  345 :  supports 

the  democracy,  iL  377. 
DiONTSiA,  L  172 :  the  Great  or  City,  iL  25, 

28:  theatre  ofDionysus,iL  420-21. 
DlOTDfUS,  L  51. 
DiOTBEPHES,  iL  386. 
DiPHiLUS,  ii.  260. 

Dissension,  the  first  between  the  Lacede- 
monians and  the  Athenians,   and  its 

cause,  L  105. 
DrrcH,  the  king's  at  Athos,  L  492. 
DivEBS,  L  411.  iL  250. 
DoBcis,  L  100. 
DoBiANS,  seize  upon  Peloponnesus,  when, 

L  15:  found  Lacedflemon,  L  20. 
DoBUB,  L  461. 
Dbachme,  of  .ZBgina,  iL  57. 
Dboanb,  of  Thriuse,  L  266. 
Dbtoscephelb,  L  291. 

EccBiTUS,  the  Spartan,  iL  244. 
EcHiCBATiDAS,  king  of  Thessaly,  L  113. 
Edonians,  L  103,  263,  485,  492. 
Eleusine,  in  Attica,  L  115:  wages  war 

with  Erechtheus,  L  171 :  the  Eleusinium, 

L  173 :  holy  ground  between  Megara  and 

Eleusis,  L  143. 
Elimeiotje,  L  262. 
Elis,  lower  or  hollow,L  181 :  council  of  600, 

iL58. 
Ellomenus,  L  361. 
£LTifi,iL  115. 
Embatum,  i.  294. 
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BsDivs,  the  ephor,  iL  3i9,  ! 

ador  to  Athpiu,  ii  53. 
EnowiTU,  u.  79. 
EKoMtyTABCH,  ibid. 
EMTT>rB,  foimder  of  Gela,  iL 
Et-HKH.  i  301. 
£pKOlu,pnl  thp  qoesliaii  io  thp  uc«mbly, 

;    Ql  .    nwA    t^M*   nam*    tn    tli.1    iu»r     li 


SUPPLBMBNT    TO 


l91:  pre  tl 
34-5. 


Efisatx,  I  303.  iL  IGO,  383. 

Eficydidas,  iL  U. 

EPiDAainis,  taken  by  the  Corcrniaiu,  L  35. 

EmuDBJAHs.  lid  Corinth  ■gatnn  Corcyn, 
L  33:  tgaan  Athens,  L  lOS. 

Eputlb  of  rauauiiu  to  Xvnr*,  i.  13) ; 
of  Xenw  (oPuisU]iu,L  133:  ofThe- 
nuitocica  to  AruurneR,  L  HI .  of  the 
kii^  of  Penia  to  the  Lacvdcmoniitis, 
L433. 

EfiTADAA.  the  Spantn,  i,  39!,  il6:  ilaui. 
L4!l. 

Epttcupa*,  L  SIG. 

EfttstNiPES,  ii.  S3S. 

Ea&cBTKEnB,  king  of  Athens.  L  171. 

Ebessos.  reduced,  L  £9B :  molls  agun, 

iL  SU.  *2S. 
EBETBUxi,  wir  with  the  Oulddeuia,  i. 
ibjects  utd  Iributirivs  of  Athens, 

EttlHEirs,  rivOT,  iL  !G0.  313,  315. 
EBTTHkSA.  in  lonu,  L  296:  Nvolta  IVodi 

Athens,  iL  336. 
Ehtx,  in  ^Uv.  iL  113,  163. 
Eiitxii>aiiias,'L  501. 
Erxonicce,  JL  344. 
KStXoTpBEfvoi.  L  339,  note. 
lirBimu,  see  Ttbsbnu- 
Evu^Ai,  SpMUn,  343. 
Eciiu-Hua,  lyruit  of  Aitarhiu,  gedcd. 

L  165:  restored,  L  1S7:  luundcr  of  Cb- 

tuu,Ll15. 
EliBCLOi.  iL  344. 
ElICLE^  genenl  of  the  Athem>nti,L  487: 

of  the  Syncanni,  iL  S35. 
EocuiDES,  rounder  of  Himen,  iL  117 

EUCTTEMON,  ii.  352. 

EiFDiMni,  iL  S9e. 
EiTEnoH,  ii.  336. 
EiTHAcHCS,  SOD  ofChrjiig,  i.  1S7. 

ElTMOLFIDA  LU  375. 
EVMOLPUS.  L  ITl. 

Edi^uiidib.  L  IBT.  GO!.  U.  67. 
EuPHExirs,  iL  19!:  Us  speech  M  Conu- 

rina,  iL  lys. 
EnroNPiDAS,  i  !B6. 
EiTUPDl,  of  EubfBt,  iL  S54-5. 
EullYa4TC^  i.  53. 
EitMTLOcsng,  Spurtwi,  i.  367 :  lUin,  L  377. 

BUBTHACHCS,  L  154:  eUJD.  L  159. 

RuarHEDoi',  river,  L  los. 


EcuTMnxnt,  sent  in  C«Kjrt%  L  9M:  | 

TUlignt,  L  358:  to  SinJy,  L  386:  i '^  ' 

the  BUMiKre  of  the  Corcyneotu,  L 

sospeeled   of    cormplion   i~    "*" 

from  Sicily,  and  fined,  L  44i 

into  Sicily,  iL  S4I. 
Edstiiophos,  iL  48. 
ErTHTDEars,  joitied  in  there 

Kiata.  iL  !41 :  defeMed,  iL  »& 
ExPEtiinoRs,  TiTJui,  L  9-14 :  of  Ki 

ages,  ibid. 

FKi«T-DATs.  obsernnre  of  bj  tl 

taiu,  i.  389.  ii.  94  :  ereMcR  of 

UeilichiiB,  L  I!7. 
FiTB-THODSUiD,  the  goremiDeu  a 

t25-!6. 
Fleet,  the  most  utrient,  L 

eTfid,Ll8:  the  de«t  KDt  M  Troj,  I 

Mond  at  ii  8& 
FooB-HirniRut.  the  lyruinToCiLSI 
seek  peace  with  Sparia,  ■■    ""•  ' 


Gapselus  (GalepRu)  ntoIu  to  B  . 
L  490v  rednced  by  Cleon,  ii  G. 

Gauu^ites,  iL  " — 

GcLA,  iheri'cr,  u.  116:  llM«itv,il 

Giu«,  tyrant  of  SyrKuse,iL  l)i. 

Geloans,  fboiid  A^^eaimn.  it,  117;  ^ 
Synciue  against  Athens,  ii  " " " 

Generals,  Atheniui,  ten.  L  1 

GKRAsnon,  month  of,  L  501. 

G[.AVCE,  ii.  409. 

Glaccon.  sod  of  Leagnil.  L  5 

GoAxia,  Bons  ot,  Murder  Fim 

Goddesses,  the  bevbre,  ' 

GoHOTLDi,  of  Eretria,  i 

GsAjUHB,  i.  S59. 

Gkaphbl,  L  406.  iL  »l,  a 

Gkeecb,  of  old  not 
L3:  before  the 
and  afler.  i.  14 : 
how  and  when.  i.  4 , 
L  15:  retarded  bj  the  tman,  I 
dties,  where  fortnerly  fanilt,  L  8i  ■ 
of  life  and  nitmnen  or  old,  Titat,  I 
Trojui  wai,  origin  oC,  and  bow  a 
on,  t.  9-14;  built  niiiea,L '  ~ 
inracy  L  17:  ancient  war_^  _  „.^_ 
the  Medan  wu-,  the  letting  of  Gmm 
p\en  U>  Sparta,  L  ai :  afW  £e  luNtwi 
of  Pausamas.  fell  to  the  AiheniflU,  L  n. 

GiTLF.  Ambncian,  L  60:  Crivui,  L  lUi 
lasian,  u  348:  loniat: 
335:  Pierian, L  363: 
Tyrrhenkn.iL  lit. 

GvLiprm,  dofcaled,  ii  SM;  > 
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I,  U.  33Si  tikei  Pljmimcriuiii. 
fi.  S46-T ;  bringt  rtinjorcemetila  [a  S^ra- 
Uiue,  ii  178  :  dcfMU  ifap  AlhiMiiwis,  u. 
S98-30S ;  resoUfn  to  cut  oK  tbnr  re- 
tnal.  ii  304:  lakes  pmoncr  Nicina,  iL 
217:  brings  bach  ihe  fleet  from  ijicil;. 
iLS35-6. 

GrnoPXDeix,  it  SpaH^iiSi. 

GTaTOicUN*,  of  ThemaSj,  i.  1 79. 

Hears,  in  Tbn(«,  i.  25B. 

UiQHOH.  L  118:  aonof  Niiuu,coll«wucof 
Fericlio,  L  S 1 1 :  ■ccompaaiea  Sitklkci  in 
bis  expniilian,  L 138 :  ftiandt  Amphj  palis, 
i.  485:  bia  oditiHs  ihranD  down,  ii.  13. 

IIaux,  nrer.  i,  RGG. 

llALIABTa.  L  477. 


Halts,  river,  i.  19. 

iiAj<A«iT(is,ii.43a 

liAUtAfrs,  iUd. 

llAUIOBTE8,ii.  397. 

Uavbii,  th«  f^reM,  of  SjTnruac.  ii.  331, 
346, 363, 383. 389 :  ihv  Bmidl,  or  LACCtCe, 
iL  333. 

lIsBBOB,  rirer,  i.  359. 

IIboxiaudbk,  of  Thmpin-,  ii.  S44. 

IIgcgsakdiudes.  ii.  416,  433. 

IlKassippiDAS,  ii.  64. 

IbfUKIJA,  i  9. 

llEUXre,  of  Mef^an.  ii.  403. 

lluXuroNT,  i.  94.  iL  339, 384, 438. 

IIkloc,  lawn  vC  L  437. 

lIxt^oTB.  700  Mnt  to  Cbalci'lin)  andcr 
Bnuidu,  i.  485 :  and  mode  frrr,  iL  40. 

nKiuct,eiiiiM,  of  SyncoBn,  ii.  19i),  336. 

IIiHJUNa,  ii.  BO. 

UbhaiJ),  inlcrcoune  b}',  the  lust  of  war,  i. 
SO,  1.13,  la.'i. 

HtacVLu,  fE»»t  oT  >t  Syrwiist,  iL  303: 
Innplii  of  in  MiDtini'iia,  iL  76. 

lliia>EB-BirBT8>lAtbt.'Ds,u]utilat»d,iil41: 
inquMl  ibtreapon,  iL  I6B. 

IIkiinjKohdai.  of  Thebfla,  L  373. 

HanMocttATna,  his  tpeech  for  peace,  i  44 1 : 
hi>  sliHVh  exhorltng  to  prejore  for  the 
coming  of  the  Atbcmuia,  iL  148:  en- 
couragn  the  Sjnciuaos  after  thdr  dc- 
f«l,  iL  189:  elected  general,  ii  190:  bis 
qwMh  at  Camarina,  iL  193:  his  strata- 
ttnn  to  dela;  the  deiiBrlurv  uf  the 
Atbciiians  iL  304. 

nuBMON,  iL  418. 

llEauMj.  his  dealh,  i.  364. 

IlEMUK*.  i.3G7. 

llESTUAiis  the  Athenian  colony  in  Eu- 


UiKnopBon,  i.  373. 
UuiERsira,ii.  336. 

HtPFAORETEB.  L  433. 

IItFPoci.Ea,  of  Lampsaciu,  iL  ITS:  too  of 
Menippiu,  iL  335. 

HippociuTEi,  i.  448 ;  hia  attempt  to  sur- 
prize Metisra,  L  449-93:  battle  of  De- 
uum,L  473-80:  his  ■peecb,L  478:  slwn, 
L  484:  the  tyrant  of  Gela,  iL  IIB:  the 
Spartan,  iL  3 SB.  437. 

HlPPOLOCBIOAl,  i.  401. 

IltPPoNICDi.  L  368. 

BtPiMNoiOAS,  the  spartan,  hantshed  □□ 
inspiinan  of  comrdice,  iL  84. 

IIiHTDBT,  of  Thucydides,  L  35,  36:  Atti<', 
ofIl«l]anicus,Ll01. 

IIoR8K-TitANsroBTs,L  439:  when  first  used 
in  Greece,  LSI  a 

HvAcurraiax  rEA«T,  iL  »». 

nvciKs,  L  367. 

IItbLlA,  in  Gelais,  iL  ISO. 

HrBLOH,  king  of  the  &culi,  founder  of 
Megan,  ii  116. 

Htuab,  riier,  ii.  363. 

HlLI,AIC  aAVEH,  L  340, 346. 

H«1-EEECHII1A9,  iL  171. 

lAFTQIAiii.  143,161. 

Iberu,  iL  IIS ;  Ifaeriani,  moat  wirfika of 

the  bsTbaiiana,  IL  910. 
ICA&Iia,L  S94:iL438. 
lDACirB,iL43S. 
lELTSua,  in  Bhode8,ii .  365. 
loKiurg,  tbeir  Oi-et  in  the  tiini'  'if  Cy^l^ 

i  .17:  subdued  by  Cyrus,  L  19:  rritoll  to 

the  Athenians,  i.  99  :  their  auembties  at 

l>elos,L3T0. 
Ipmcaks,  i.  367. 
UAai:BttU»,L34. 
l9CnAOOIIA8,LS16.  iLSG. 
ISOCHATE*,  L  343. 

IsTHNiAJi  OAHER.  iL331 :  tmoe,  iL  333. 

iBTHMIOIilCDa.  iL  95. 

Italt,  most  of^  planted  by  the  Pelopon- 

Drai*ns,i.  16. 
'IraW  and  'IriiXiJrai.ii.  IGS,  nol«. 
Ita].i;ii.  kin^  of  Italy,  ii.  1 14. 
Itamanm,  l  197. 
lTta,LI84. 

Jacks,  of  the  ^^)artBiu,L419. 
JrNO,  temple  o/,L  38, 391. iLSa, 
JtTMrsB,  Ithoinetes,  L  106:  Midllchiua,  L 

137:  the  DeUverer,  L  S98:  NcmaliM,  i. 

364:  Otympias,L3ei.iL3«.S3. 

LACED2MoK,(atT  of,L  11]  found«d liy  iho 
Doiiantw  i.  to :  long  troabjwl  irith  sedi- 
tion!, bnt  eter  Fitw  (rum  tyraou,  ibid. ! 
'i  pBn>  of  tVlopouncins  holds  3.  i*^ 
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hu  the  leading  of  the  rest,  i.  1 1 :  first 
Mrippcd  aad  sonaintcd  themselves  at 
the  gunes,  L  7:  made  the  leaders  of 
Ore«v  in  the  Ferdui  war,  LSI;  for  4 
oenturi™  bate  preaerrcd  the  same  farm 
of  gorernment,  L  30:  rupture  onil  wir 
wiu  AtheDK,  i.  21 ;  causes  of  the  br(«('h 
of  the  30  jean  league,  L  27,  61,69,93: 
■ummoDi  tbe  allies  to  debate  the  ques- 
tion of  war,  i.  70:  decides  Ihnt  Athena 
had  done  unjustlj,  L  S5  :  and  that  Ihc 
leag;ue  was  broken,  L  93.  130:  vole  in 
the  BSSemblj    '  *  .      . .. 


Thenus(oc]es,L95:  recall  of  Phi 
i.99:accu»itioDorTheuii»twles,L  139; 
the  revolt  of  the  Helots  caused  by  the 
gKM  earlhqn^e.  L  104 :  dismiss  the 
Athenians  from  the  ii^e  of  Ithome,  i 
lOS  :  defeated  at  sea  bj  the  Athenians, 
L  107  :  match  to  defiver  Doris,  i.  109  : 
defeat  the  Athenians  at  Tuui{;ra,  L  110: 
6  years  truce,  L  113:  the  holt  war  and 

L  114 

yeara  peace,  i.  H6;  consult  the  oracle  on 
the  question  of  peace  or  war,  L  ISO: 
allies  igain  summoned,  ibid.:  war  de- 
■reed.  L  IS6 :  require  the  Athenians  to 
banish  the  dyoc,  ibid.:  required  them- 
selTM  la  do  the  nune.  i.  130:  require  the 
niaing  of  tbe  liege  of  Poiidm,  and  re- 
adnding  of  the  decree  against  Megar*, 
L  143  :  preparations  for  war,i.  160:  in- 
va^on  of  Attica,  L  174:  tain  atterapl  on 
<Enoe,L  17S:  waslo  Aldca,  L  177-9  : 
return  home,  i.  180;  plant  the  .X^eUe 
in  Tbjreft,  L  183 :  second  inraaion  of 
Attica,  L  3DI :  infest  Zacjnthna,  L  333 : 
thrar  ambafsadors  to  the  kinp  inter- 
cepted, i,  2i3:  siege  of  Plaltta,  L  337- 


anpW»Di,i 


L  341 :  defeated  b/ 1  ^         . 

341-4:  second  battk,indedsiTe,i.i46-nS: 
attempt  to  surprise  Poteus,  i.  3S5-7: 
third  UTaaion  of  Attica,  L  369:  resolve 
tonid  Mjtilene.LS83:  carry  thor  ahlps 
oter  the  isthmus,  ibid. :  prepare  a  flc«t 
for  Lesbos,  L  SM :  invade  Attica,  L  S93 : 
their  fleet  passes  over  to  Asia,  i-  394  : 
Tett«ats  to  Peloponnesus,  L  S9E  ;  reduce 
PUt]ea,L  317:  and  slay  the  Plabeans,  i. 
336  :  send  a  fleet  to  Corcjiv, L  333.  343: 
lighl  with  the  Corcrmans  and  Athen- 
ians, L  344  :  retreat  bastily,  L  34S :  inva- 
■ion  of  Attica  stopped  by  an  eanbqualie. 
L  356 :  found  Heracleia  in  Tnchuua,  L 
L  339 :  with  the  Ambraciots  invade 
Amphilochia,  i.  371 :  are  defeated  and 
deacn  the  Ambraciota,  L  37S-9 :  agun 


invade  Attica,  L  988  :  but  fietnra  on 
capture  of  Pflos,  i.  389 :  and  malrl 
Pjloa,  L  390:  aaiaolt  the  fort,  i  1 
and  fjul,  i.  39S :  a  tmce,  L  399 :  qmr 
their  tmbassadon  at  Athens,  L400 1 1 
return  withoal  sacvesc,  i.  405:  thn  i 


are  attacked,  i,  416:  and 
423:  their  numbers,  iUd.:  thar  i 
stemation  at  their  diM«en,L43S:l 
Amphipolia,  L4S9 :  truce  fbra  je^< 
Athens,  i.  497 :  desire  peace,  and  ■ 
"      S:peacecotichided,iLSO-SS:lM 


ntrignes  with  Aif 
u.  34:  dispnte  with  Elis,  iL  M--  int 
Arcadia,  iL  39 :  cnfnuichise  the  fti 
ddiuiB,  uid  earrison  Laipreum  wiljb  iIm 
iL  40:  jealuiiaf  between  ^["'V  ■ 
Athens,  ii  41:  league  with  BiEsda, 
47 :  trtntj  with  Argos,  ii,  49 :  ftn 
turn  rued  and  renderol,  il  47. 50:  tk 
ambassadors  duped  by  AldbiadM, 
S3 :  excluded  from  tbe  temple  of  Ji^ 
at  Olymma,  iL  60-3  :  march  to  llw  N 
port  of  Epidaunis  against  Ains,  iLt 
position  of  the  two  armies,  ^  71 .  I 
Agis  for  the  escqw  of  the  Aipn^ 
7£,  75  :  taken  by  surpriie  at  MiMiM 
fiUl  is[NdIy  into  thnr  ranks,  ii.  Tl:  ■ 
all  commanders  of  comraanilen,  Hi 
thebasQe,  iLes-6.  recover  their ng 
latioD,  ii.  87  :  peace  with  Arjpoa,  IL  | 
and  league,  iL  91 :  and  Argos  oligM 
ised,  iL  94 :  raie  the  long  walls  at  Al> 
gos,  iL  96:  take  Hyais  and  ilay  ik 
males, ibid.:  waate  Argolis,  and  pot  tk> 
outlaws  of  Argos  into  Oniea-.  u.  IW: 
reaolve  to  aid  Syraciue.  and  tofbrtify  Dr- 
celcda,  iL  314:  invade  Ai]goli^iL  IIS:  i>- 
rade  Attica  and  fortify  Oeorieia,  ilMI . 
send  naval  reinfotcementi  to  Sidly.  b. 
344:  aiaiheChiana,iL330:miWb 
Chios  are  pot  to  flight  by  the  Awb- 
ians.  iL  3.t3.-  treaty  with  tbe  kl«g<f 
Persia,  ii.  340:  break  tbe  blor^Mb  if 
the  Athenians,  iL  341 :  take  laaa^  5. 
350 :  send  another  fleet  to  Asa.  ii  3W: 
defeat  the  Athenians,  iL  H3:  Hlrf 
Rhodes,  ii  365:  send  apano£tbafcK 
tnFhnmnhiiinn.il  101  diflalthi  illbgi 
ians,iL433:  are  defeated  by  ifap  AArt- 
ians  at  C  vnossema,  U.  433 :  itis  fm^i  •! 
the  Lacedemonians,  i  T3-5.  — .  .. 
inexperience  in  tiaval  idiii< 
brciilv  intpeecfa,L400:  Lw-i' 
and  Athenian  dLi-iiilii^i ,  <l:i' 
Ll9I-3:the30ni," 
may  be  imprison' 
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toml  secrecy  oC  their  ]>olic]r,  u.  80:  dur- 
ing the  Cameia  remaned  from  war,  iL 
6^  87, 88 :  so  for  an  earthquake,  i.  104, 
356.  iL  63 :  custom  of  carrying  sticks,  iL 
406. 

Lacedjbmonius,  son  of  Cimon,  L  51. 

Lachks,  sent  with  a  fleet  to  Sicily,  L  354 : 
takes  Mylas,  L  358 :  and  a  station  of  the 
national  g^oard,  i.  366 :  defeats  the  Lo- 
crians,  L  369. 

Lacok,  son  of  Aeimnestus,  L  318. 

JaAMXSB,  L  259. 

ItMSPomAB,  iL  226. 

LAins,  fonnds  Trotilns,  iL  115. 

Lab,  in  Laconia,  iL  4 16. 

Lauiuus,  mountain,  L  210-  iL  212. 

LsAOUE,  the  5  years,  hetween  the  Felo- 
ponnesians  and  the  Athenians,  i.  113: 
the  30  years  league,  L  116:  how  long 
preserved,  L  154 :  oetween  the  Athenians 
and  the  Aigives,  iL  55:  between  the 
ArgiTes  aiid  the  Lacedeemonians,  iL  89, 
91:  confirmed  by  oath  and  sacrifices, 
iL  57«  58:  inscribed  on  pillars,  iL  59, 68. 

Leabchus,  L  223. 

LscTOS,  il  430. 

Lbocbates,  L  107. 

Lbok,  founder  of  Heracleia,  L  360 :  the 
Athenian,  iL  343 :  the  Spartan,  iL  383  : 
the  village  in  Sicily,  iL  217. 

LBONTINE8,  of  Chalddean  origin,  iL  115, 
196 :  akin  to  the  Athenians,  iL  167. 

Lbros,  iL  348,  349. 

XiBSDOfl,  recovered  by  Athens,  L  293  : 
again,  iL  344:  how  governed  by  Athens, 
L  22,  277-9 :  the  Lesbians  akin  to  the 
Boeotians,  L  270.  iL  285,  429. 

LiBTA  (Africa^  the  source  of  the  plague, 
L  202 :  confines  on  Egypt,  L  107. 

Lk:ha8,  sent  as  ambassador  to  Argos,  iL 
27-89  :  his  diq[mte  with  Tissaphemes, 
iL  364,  375. 

LiOTAMS,  iL  1 12. 

LofDn,  in  Sicily,  iL  116. 

LofDUS,  in  Rhodes,  iL  365. 

LiKSSKD  used  as  food,  L  411«' 

LocHi  (bands),  Spaitan,  L  392.  ii.  81 : 
Argive,  iL  85. 

LocRi  OzoLA,  allies  of  Athens,  L  363 : 
Opundan,  L 1 1 1, 186, 357:  Epizephyrian, 
L  385-6.  iL  5,  161,  228,  416. 

LoRTMA,  iL  364. 

Ltcia,  iL  363. 

Ltcophron,  of  Corinth,  slain,  L  428. 

Ltncus,  L  467,  506,  515. 

Ltsicles,  L  286. 

Ltsistbatus,  i.  493. 

Macarius,  of  Sparta,  L  367:  slain  at  Olpe, 

L377. 
Macharophori,  L  258.  iL  252. 

VOL.  IX. 


Machine,  used  by  the  Bcrotians  in  storm- 
ing Deliuro,  i.  483  :  devised  by  the  Pla- 
tSMUis,  i.  232-5. 

Machon,  of  Corinth,  L  242. 

MiBANDER,  plain  of,  i.  286. 

Malea,  in  Peloponnesus,  i.  436.  ii.  360: 
Malian  gulf,  iL  325. 

Mantineia,  battle  of,  ii.  76-86 :  invaded 
by  Sparta,  iL  39  :  plain  of,  iL  77:  sub^ 
jects  of,  ii.  33,  93. 

ALlrathon,  battle  of,  L  21,  79, 188.  iL  175 

Mareia,  city,  L  107. 

Marseilles,  built  by  the  Phocmms,  L  17. 

Medes,  abandon  Europe,  i.  93 :  Mcdan 
garments,  L  133  :  spoils,  L  168. 

Medimnus,  L  399. 

Meoabates,  L  132. 

Meoabazus,  L  111. 

Meoabtzus,  L  112,  440. 

Melancridas,  ii.  330. 

Melanthos,  iL  327. 

Meleas,  a  Laconian,  L  273. 

Melesander,  slain  in  Lycia,  L  226. 

Melesias,  iL  410. 

Melesifpus,  L  144,  166. 

Melians,  three  parts  of,  L  359:  infest 
Heracleia,  iL  64 :  Melian  gulf,  L  364. 

Memory,  loss  of,  by  the  plague,  L  205: 
by  fear,  L  248. 

Memphis,  i.  107. 

Menander,  iL  241,  270,  298. 

Mendesium,  mouth  of  the  Nile,  L  112. 

Menecolus,  founder  of  Camarina,  iL  118. 

Menedjbus,  L  367,  377. 

Menon,  of  Pharfalus,  L  179. 

Messenb,  in  Laconia,  L  424 :  MESfiENiAif s 
expelled  from  Peloponnesus,  i.  104-6 : 
placed  in  Naupactus,  L  104.  iL  286 :  in* 
rest  Laconia  from  Pylos,  L  424. 

Metapontium,  ii.  259,  287. 

Methone,  in  ArgoUs,  L  430:  in  Mace- 
donia, ii.  121. 

Methtmnjeans,  iL  285:  exiles  attack 
Methymne,  iL  428-9. 

Metceci,  L  185. 

Meton,  L  154.  iL  280. 

Metropolis,  duty  of  the  colony  to,  L  29, 
30:  mutuid  duties  of,  L  40,  45:  place  so 
called,  L  375. 

MiciADES,  of  Corcyra,  i.  53 . 

Migrations  in  Greece,  formerly  frequent, 
L2. 

Miletus,  war  with  Saroos,  L  116:  at- 
tempted by  the  Athenians,  ii.  347-8: 
defeat  of  the  Argives,  ii.  347:  the  fort  of 
Tissaphemes  taken,  iL  407. 

Mimas,  iL  356. 

Moon,  eclipse  of,  ii.  279. 

Moroantine,  i.  446. 

Motta,  iL  114. 

MuNYCHiA,L  170.  iL421, 

L  L 
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Utconds,  ialui'l.  i.  294. 
Mthuuni,  wife  of  Hippioa,  U.  171. 

MlBCOn,  of  SjTBCUW,  II.  40S. 

Mi8TEME&,probn>Uonor,ii.  1«1, 168, 157. 

NADCLEIDEe,  oFPlatOik,  L  US. 

Nkopahodeb,  desuription  irf^  ii.  40,  aoie. 

NsFTrNE,  umpleof.  lI30.  ii.  389^rmse1s 

made  prize  of^  conaecrated  to,  i.  154. 

NicAHoa,  i.  S3g. 

Nictaa,  son  of  Niopratua,  tskei  Minoa,  L 


IIS:  dvTeaU  Ihe  Syntcowoa,  u.  186-8: 
bin  letter  (o  the  Aehfiuan  people,  il  S37 : 
bU  mistake  in  dekyin|r  M  Muoh  Sjra- 
cu*e,u.3E9:  hUsDpenilitioa,  iL  380:his 
clwnctcT,  ii.  319. 
Nicola  eg,  i  !a3. 

NlCO>AC7HIII,  L'17S. 
NlCOHEDES.!.  109. 

NlCON,  ii  344. 
NiCONIDAS,  L  462. 

NlcosTlUTCS,  his  conduct  st  Corcyrs.  i. 
S43:  with  Nidaa  lakes  Cjthera,  i.  436 : 
uid  Mende,L  .514;  and  b^egcs  fkaonc, 
isis, 

NiDaTiHQAi.£,  its  name  Dadliak,  whence, 
L  184. 

NiNE-FtPES,  Ll"a;  WB,lcr  of,  used  in  mar- 
riage ceremonies,  ibid. 

NiNE-wAi8,»(terwardsAniphipo1ig,i,  103, 

Nn^BA.  L  115,186,404.  ii.  19:  ihe  grst^iil 
anithaiHnorMeE«ra,i.255,448:  whence 


OAK-QEU)8.iDBa-oliB,i.391. 

Oath,  of  variouH  degrees  of  aolemnitj, 
24,  BS :  ioBcribed  on  slone-pillars,  iu 

OuoABCHV,  si  Samoa,  i.  1 16 ;  aabverl*d,  iL 
342  !  at  Amis,  iL  B4  :  subrerl^d,  ibid, : 
at  Athens,  u.  387-93  :  siibrerted,  ii.4SS. 

OLvamAM  a«Kii^,  victors  in,  Cjlon.i.  126: 
Androalhenes,  iL  GO:  Lichas,  ii.  62: 
Uljrmpic  truce,  iL  GO-I :  Ulympia,  trea- 
suiy  11,1 149. 

Onomiclbr,  iL  347, 3S2 . 

ObOfia,  i.  474. 

Uhttqia,  the  island,  ii.  1 15,  183. 
Oacins,  ri»er,L259. 
0«TiiACt8M,  L  139.  iL  396. 
OEOI.X,  lytcri,  i.  6,  363. 


Pj!*N,  L  57, 353. 438, 479.  a.  273. 
Paoonuas,  the  Biroiarcb,  L  474 :  i 

the  Athraiani  at  Delium,  L  478. 
PAI.E,  in  Cephaleiua,  L  32, 185. 
Pallas,  her  autac  in  the  Acmpolit,  L  U 

169  ;  her  temple  in  Lecjrlhtu,  L  4»T.  ■ 
PA»itii.trs,  fonnderof  SetinnSjiLIK.  T 
Pamphyua,  l  103. 
Pahaanb,  l  266. 
Pahxrcs,  L  461. 
Pasdion,  kin^  orAlhens,i  IBS, 
Panic  lern>r,ii313, 
Paktacidb,  rirer,  ii.  IIR. 
Parasianb,  l  179. 

PaRAD  AAN8,  i.  239. 

Pauahi,  i.  488. 

PlRNBi,  mount,  L  179.  480. 

PAM1BA»1AK^  of  AiTwfii,  ii.  30. 

PA8ITBUl>AB,L516.iL3- 

Patehhal  oudo,  L  2!S. 

Pathos,  island,  i  397. 

Pausaniah,  ion  of  FldatMnmi.  i  1 

Pay  of  the  AUieiuan  hopltte  at 
2g4:oftbeMiloTsiu  iMcOT.  B.  U)( 
the  hoplile  and  horsempn  bj  11m 
treaty,  iL  57 :  of  the  lliracian  mmnr 
nariex,  ii.  253:  of  the  Athenian  ma|i»- 
traua,  ii  393,  439. 

PEiosrs.  leDEOi  of  the  walls  o<;  L  169, 

Pele,  island,  IL  353. 

FeLA8oi.L4:  Tyrrhenian  FHaagi,  inh*- 
bited  Lemnosand  Albena.  L493.tLSM 

Pellcnianb,  of  Achiua,  L  163.iL.19C:  ih" 
Scioncans  called  tbcniKliea  domol- 
nnU  of,  L  502. 

Peloponnesiax*  pUolud  niocl  of  tial;  uu 
Sicily.  L  16:  Sate  neither  >!»>«  nw 

Pehtecdhtbreb,  iL  T9. 

PBBJEBtANB,  !.  463. 

Peuiiccab,  pennadn  the  i^imbh 
go  all  into  Oljnthaa.  L  ft3 :  tug 
Athens,  L  6S :  and  rupturv,  L  U : 
ciled  again,  L  164 :  invaded  Ii;  »>»•• 
L  257:  t^vM  bis  sisl«r  to  fl«iilfc*^a" 
why,  L  366  :  iniaded  \i]f  Ihci  AlhMcci' 

Pbbiebes.  rounder  nf  Zanclc,  ii,  1 17, 

Pesmci.  ofSpartu,  L  104. 

PebBIA,  kings  of,  Cyrus,  L  17  :C>iib1i"» 
ibid.:  Darius,  L  18,  «S3:  Xtnn.  L'l>l 
ArtBxerxes.L  107.  141,  440:  hi)  hlvn 
to  the  Spartans  intercepted  and  n*d  d 
Atheni,  L433:  Dariua, U.  338. 

Petba,  ii,!63. 

Phjiacei,  L  30. 

PH£i>r>iita,  ii.  50. 

Pb£nippds.  i.  500. 

PnALirs,  fi)undi>r  of  EjMduuaai.  V  >T, 

PSAHM,  iL346. 

Phanomaceuri,  i.  UG. 
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Pbarm ABAZns,  ii.  339, 403, 427, 436. 
Pharnaces,  i  223.  ii.  S. 

PHARU8,i  107. 

Phbrjeans,  179. 

Phuip,  of  Lacednmon,  iL  4 12, 427. 

Phocjcans,  found  Marshes,  L  17. 

Pbocis,  L  ill :  Phoceans  invtde  Doris,  L 
109 :  put  in  pofisesaion  of  the  temple  at 
Delpni,  L  1 14  :  friends  to  the  Athenians, 
L  163,363:  Phoceans  in  Sicily,  ii.  113. 

Pbienician  fleet,  i  19,  103,  112, 118.  il 
369,404,410,436. 

Phormio,  a  general  in  the  Samian  war,  L 
118:  sent  to  aid  the  Acamanians,  L  225. 

Pbotiits,  leader  of  the  Chaonians,  i  238. 

PHRTon,  in  Attica,  i.  178. 

Pbrtnis,  perioecos,  ii  329. 

Pbthiotam  Achjbans,  ii  325-6. 

Pktrcon,  iL  60. 

PiERiUM,  in  Thessalj,  il  14. 

PiNDUS,  mount,  i.  267. 

PlsANDER,  his  flight  to  Deceleia,  ii.  426. 

Peisutratus,  the  t>Tant,  I  23.  iL  170: 
hallows  Delos,  L  369. 

PBthias,  senator  of  Corcjnra,  L  339. 

PmuTHNES,  son  of  Hystaspes,  iL  1 1 7, 295. 

PrrTACUS,  king  of  the  Edonians,  L  490. 

Platains,  league  with  the  Athenians,  L 
239, 337 :  escape  of  part,  over  the  Lace- 
da^monian  works,  l  286-91 :  sent  to 
Scione,  iL37 :  rights  of  Platseans,  L  321. 

Pleistoanax,  son  of  Paosanias,  L  107, 
116.  iL  39,  87:  father  of  Ptosanias,  L 
292. 

Pleistolas,  ephor,  iL  24,  29. 

Pleistarchub,  son  of  Leonidas,  L  134. 

Pnyx,  iL  425. 

Polemarchs,  in  the  Spartan  arm^,  iL  79. 

PoLiCHNE,  near  Syracuse,  ii.  233 :  m  Ionia, 
ii.  337 :  taken  by  the  Athenians,  iL  345. 

Poi.18,  village  of  the  HysMms,  L  367. 

PoLX£8,  king  of  the  Odomantians,  iL  6. 

Pouis,  the  Argive,  L  222. 

P01J.UZ  and  Castor,  temple  of,  L  343.  ii. 
421. 

PoLTANTHEs,  of  Coriuth,  iL  260. 

PoLYCRATES,  tyrant  of  Samos,  L  17:  con- 
secrates Rheneia  to  Apollo,  i.  370. 

PoLYDAMiDAS,  of  Sparta,  L  505, 513. 

PoLYMEDES,  of  Lanssa,  L  179. 

PoTAMis,  of  Syracuse,  ii.408. 

PoTiDJEA,  a  Corinthian  colony,  L  61 :  Do- 
rians, i.  125:  colonized  from  Athens,  L 
227 :  attempted  by  Brasidas,L  517. 

Priapus,  citv  of,  iL  434. 

l^ROCLEs,  Atnenian  general,  L  358 :  slain, 
L388. 

Procne,  daughter  of  Pandion,  and  wife  of 
Tereu8,Ll83. 

Prophecies,  i.  177:  Athenians  angry 
with  those  that  gave  out,  ii.  323. 


Proptljba,  of  the  Acropolis,  L  168. 

Prosopttis,  island  of,  L  112. 

Protsas,  L  51, 179. 

Protesilaus,  temple  of,  iL  431. 

Proxeni,  L  339,  note. 

Prozbnus,  son  of  Capiton,  L  369. 

Ptceodorub,  L  458. 

Punishments,  of  old,  what,  L  311 :  by  de- 
grees augmented,  ibid. 

Ptoius,  river,  iL  433. 

Pystilus,  founder  of  Agrigentom,  iL  1 17. 

Pythangelus,  L  154. 

Pythen,  of  Corinth,  iL  225, 228, 298. 

Pythian  games,  iL  1 :  Apollo,  iL  65 :  oracle, 
L106. 

Pythium,  at  Athens,  iL  171. 

Pythadorus,  L  154 .  L  383, 446,  iL  226. 

Ransom  of  captives,  L  338. 

Rspurlic,  Atnenian,  described,  L 191 :  its 

best  period,  ii.  426. 
Rhamphias,  L  144.  iL  14. 
Rhypica,  iL  260. 

Sacon,  founder  of  Himera,  iL  118. 

Salynthius,  king  of  the  Agneans,  L  379, 
460. 

Samjei,  of  Cephallenia,  i.  185. 

Saminthus,  il.  70. 

Samians,  L  48,  49 :  ejected  from  Zancle, 
iL  117:  their  wealth  and  power,  iL  399, 
400:  distance  from  the  continent,  ii. 
402. 

Sandius,  mount,  L  286. 

Sardis,  L  117. 

Sargeub,  of  Sicyon,  iL  244. 

Satrap  rwv  KdrM,  ii.  328. 

Scandeia,  in  Cythera,  L  436. 

SciRms,  ii.  39. 

SciRONiDES,  defeats  the  Peloponnesians  at 
Miletus,  iL  347 :  is  deprived  of  his  eom- 
mand,  iL  377. 

SciRPHONDAS,  slain  by  the  Thracians,  iL 
256. 

ScoLUS,  city,  iL  22. 

Scribes,  at  Athens,  L  500,  501.  iL  237. 

Sea,  Grecian,  L  5:  JEgetun,  l  102:  Cretic, 
L  436.  iL  106 :  Sicilian,  L  |D7,  436.  iL  127 : 
Tyrrhene,  i.  407.  * 

Seoesta,  a  city  of  the  Ely  mi,  iL  113. 

Seununtians,  are  Megareans,iL  116,286: 
war  with  Segesta,  iL  1 19 :  where  seated, 
iL  288. 

Sepulchre,  of  illustrious  men,  L  198. 

Sestos,  L  93.  iL  384. 

Seuihes,  son  of  Spardocus,  L  260,  266, 
485. 

Ship,  long,  L  18:  of  50  oars,  ibid.:  horse- 
transports,  L  210,  425:  heavy-armed- 
transports,  ii.  139 :  prises,  consecrated  to 
Neptune,  L  254 :  burthen  of,  how  calctt- 
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lat4!d,  ii.a50:  fonn  of,  who  tint  dmigedt 

L  16:  bai^:es  o^  ii.  146. 
Sic  ANUS,  the  river,  iL  IIS:  the  1011  of 

Exekcstiu,  u.  190,274,  STft,  998. 
BiciLT,  inraded  by  the  Atheniiuu,  L  S54-6t 

357,  369,  383,  406-9,  446:  ttnUo^  L 

407.  iL  112:  aeaofiL  127 :  CArjlij  ol,  ii. 

136. 
luciXoi  and  £urfXlJr0^  iL  162. 
8icYD2c,L  HI,  113:defiHUof  Demotthenei, 

L  485:  democrocy  ot,  depoied,  iL  94. 
SiaEiDM,iL  4.3a 
KiMONIDBS,  L  389. 

8tMD8,  iiraiider  of  Himera,  iL  1 18. 
S1TALKE8,  kini?  of  Thiaoe,  death  of,  L  485. 
81x0 AANB,  iL  22. 
SocRATKR,  SOD  of  AntigcDea,  L 179. 

bOLOEIR,  iL  1 14. 

80PHOCLES,  L  383 :  sent  to  Sicily,  L  386  : 
at  Pyloa,  L  387 :  surranders  the  capdves 
at  Ciircyra  to  the  people,  L  430-1 :  ba- 
nished on  suspicion  of  Vribery,  L  446. 

Sphacteua,  blockaded  by  the  Athenian 
fleet,  L  397:  woods  in,  burnt,  L  414: 
duration  of  the  blockade,  L  423 :  food, 
how  supplied,  i.  410-1 1 :  capture  o^  i. 
4 1 6-2 1 :  captives  in,  disgraced  at  Sparta, 
ii.  40. 

&TATGR,  silver  or  Phocsan,  L  340,  434 : 
Dane,  iL351. 

isTESAUORAR,  1.  1 18. 

tyTRAiT,  of  Sicily,  i.  407. 

{!>TRATAGEM  of  AristcuH,  L  66:  of  thf  Stra- 
tian.%  L  240 :  of  the  Plata  ans,  L  232-3: 
of  Phoriuio  at  NaupactU8,  i.  242-3 :  of 
the  Peloponnesians,  L  252 :  of  Demos- 
thenes at  <  >lpe,  L  375 :  at  Epidaurus,  iL 
93:  of  the  MepinMUui,  to  betrav  the  city, 
L  449 .  of  the  Athenians,  to  gain  landing^ 
at  Syracuiio,  ii.  181 :  of  Hermocrat4*8,  to 
<ielay  the  Athenians'  march,  ii.  304 :  of 
TheinistocK*s  in  buikling  the  walls  of 
Athens,  L  U4-6  :  of  the  Anglian,  to  be- 
tray Pausanias,  i.  1.16  :  of  the  Spartan.s, 
a;rainst  their  helots,  L  464:  of  Alcibi- 
ades,  a^inst  the  Spartan  amlMbisadora, 
ii.  ;>.*) :  of  the  Corcyra'ans,  a^inst  their 
cujitives,  L  430-1  :  of  the  Segi^tans, 
h<;ainst  the  Athenians,  iL  163:  of  Hip- 
I>ias  t4)  disarm  the  conspirators,  ii.  174: 
of  Alcibiades,  against  the  Athenian  am- 
bassadors, ii.  378-80 :  apdnst  Tissa- 
phenies  and  the  Athenians,  iL  404-5. 

STKATODEMU8.  L  222. 

STiiATONicE,  sistir  of  Perdiccas,  L  266. 
Stombichides,  ii.  337, 3.'>2, 384. 
Stkonuyli-::,  the  island,  L  356. 
Sthupuaci's,  i.  461. 
SrvPHox,  L  422. 
Styrianp,  iL  285. 
Sum  I'M,  iL  25.0,  32C. 


SumiAvnto  kill,  «dnwM|  L  attk 
8tbabi%  xivM;  iLMt. 


z^M/3MPX0sfi.a6a 

SYiicimii,  ■ofaMefc  to 
H36 ;  poMihlfaw  U,  ■iaid.iLUl: 
iifg«  oC  n.  Ilt-IM:  war  with  Urn- 
tinm,  i  a54 :  dates  bj  tha  AlhaiM,L 
406*7:  pnpnrai  to  rqid  tha  Athoia^ 
iL  161, 180:  aoflbn  m  defatt,  iL  187-S: 
city  fortiiM,  iL  191-1 :  cmboi^  ta  Co- 
rinth and  Spiirta,  iL  190, 206 :  la  Omi- 
rina,iL  19S  iteoond  defeat  by  the  Aiki* 
iana,  iL  216-S17 :  Syracuaana  boOd  s 
croaa-waU,  iL  120, 831:  prapaia  a  any, 
ii.  146 :  defeated  at  aM,iL  147-8 :  Md 
to  Fetoponneaoa  and  Italy,  iL  148 :  thdr 
Sikelian  anoooora  defeated,  iL  158:  i|lt 
again  by  aca,  iL  165 :  Hetoiioaa,  iLU8: 
again,  iL  ISl :  reaolve  to  that  in  tbi 
Athenians,  iL  283:  fight  and  again  vio- 
torioDa,iL  181:  their alfica,  186:fed 
Ticlory,ii.  194-301:  their  treatBcat  of 
the  Athenian  cantiTea,iL  318, 320:  mad 
aid  to  Spnru  agionst  Atlwnsi  iL348,4Sl 

rd  Ivi  6p^ci|C,  L  463,  n. 

Talents,  1000  set  by  in  the  Acropolis,  L 
180 :  taken  out,  when,  iL  337 :  tajlext, 
the  value  of,  L  100. 

Tamos,  lieutenant  of  Ionia,  iL  353, 41 1. 

Tarkmttx,  iL  161,225. 

Taulantu,  L  27. 

Telllas,  of  S^Tacose,  iL  225. 

TEMENU>£,i.262. 

Temenites,  part  of  Syracuse,  iL  191-1 

Temple  of  Apollo,  L  34. 253, 361.  ii  251 : 
of  Apollo  iSthius,  L  172,498.  iL  65:or 
Bacchua,  L  172,  347.  iL  421 :  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  i  34.%  492.  iL  421 :  of  Diuo, 
iL  162  .of  Hercules,  iL  76, 78:of  Jupiter 
Ncmeius,  i.  364:  Olvmpius,  L  172:  of 
Juno,  L  29,  336,  34a,  345,  346,  516.  u. 
88  :  of  Mercurv',  iL  254:  of  Neptune,  L 
499:  of  NisuM,  iliid.:  of  Pallas,  L  497.  uL 
10 :  ChalcitKca,  L  137  :  of  Protesilans,  il 
431  :ofTellus,Ll72:ofThe9eus,iL177: 
of  Venus  in  Eryx,  iL  163:  Texplei, 
pollution  of  in  the  plague  at  Athens,  L 
207  :  in  a  country  occupied  by  the  ene- 
my, law  as  to,  L  481. 

Tenedians,  i  270.  iL  285. 

TEiAN8,i  295. 

Tenians,  ii.  285, 392. 

Terlsaan  gulf,  iL226. 

Tesseracosta,  of  Chios,  iL  429. 

Tetradracbm,  L  340. 

Tectiaplus,  of  Elis,  L  294. 

Thapsos,  the  peninsula,  iL  217, 220. 

THEANETrs,  soothsayer  of  Plates,  L  S86> 

Theagbnes,  of  Mcgara,  L  127. 


THE  TABLIS. 
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Theatre  of  Dionvsui,  ii  420-2 1. 
Thebanb  demolish  the  walls  of  Thespiie, 

i  516  :  Mycalessus  aided  by,  ii.  255. 
Themistocleb,  archon,  finisnes  the  walls 
Peineus,  i.  97 :  beloved  at  Sparta,  L  96 : 
ostracised,  i  139:  accused  of  medising, 
ibid. :  flies  to  Corcyra,  ibid. :  to  Adme- 
tus,  ibid. :  his  reception  by  Artaxerxes, 
i.  141-2. 
Tbeocles,  founder  of  Naxos,  L  115. 
Theogenes,  i.  412. 
Theori,  ibid. :  magistrates  of  Mantineia, 

it  58. 

Thkra,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  L  163. 
Thebamenes  of  Sparta,  conducts  the  fleet 
to  Asia,  ii.  348:  nis  treaty  with  Persia, 
iL  357,364. 
Oepairovrcc.  in  the  army  and  navy,  IL  145, 

239.  i.  399. 
Therhon,  of  Sparta,  ii  333. 
Theseus,  temple  o(  iL  177. 
Thessajlt,  hard  to  traverse  without  safe 
conduct,  L  462 :  friendly  to  the  Athen- 
ians, ibid. :  government  o(  ibid. :  Thes- 
8AUAN8,  eject  the  Boeotians  from  Ame, 
L  14 :  league  with  Athens,  L  106:  betray 
the  Athenians  at  Tanagra,  L  110:  aid 
them  at  Phrygii,  L  178. 
Thessalus,  son  ofPeisistratus,L  23 :  ii  1 7 1. 
Thetes,  ii  160. 
Thoricus,  ii  422. 
Thracians,  of  Phocis,  i  184:  Thracian 

GATES  at  Amphipolis,  ii.  10,  12. 
Thranit^  i  417. 

Thrastrulus,  ii.  396:  made  ^neral  by 
the  army  at  Samos,  ii.  399 :  bnngs  about 
the  recall  of  Alcibiades,  ii  403:  defeats 
the  Peloponnesians  in  the  Hellespont, 
ii433. 
Thrabtixus,  of  Areos,  saves  the  Argive 
army,  and  narrowly  escapes  being  mas- 
sacred, ii  7 1-3 :  of  Athens,  made  general 
by  the  army  at  Samos,  ii  396,  399  :  de- 
feats the  Peloponnesians  in  the  Helles- 
pont, ii.  433. 
Thrabtmelidab,  of  Sparta,  commanderof 

the  fleet  at  Pylos,  i.  394. 
THUCTDiDEBfSonof  01orus,i  487  :his  gold- 
mines and  influence  in  Thrace,  i  488 : 
of  Pharsalus,  ii.  419:  the  colleague  of 
Hagnon  and  Phormio,  i.  1 18. 
TuuriI)  in  Italy,  ii.  178, 225,262. 
THURLATiE,  i.  104. 
Thyamib,  river,  i  52. 
Thyamus,  mount,  i  374. 
Thymocarjb,  ii.  423. 
Teicuiusba,  ii.  348, 350. 
Tilat^ans,  i  259. 
Timagorab,  of  Tegea,  i  222:  of  Cyzicus, 

ii  329,  360. 
Timamor,  i  34. 


Timoxeneb,  i  187. 
Tibamenitb,  the  Trachinian,  i  359. 
TutANDER,  the  Apodotian,  i  367. 
Tisiab,  the  Athenian,  ii  97. 
Tibbaprerneb,  instigates  the  Poloponnes- 
ians  to  the  war  against  Athens,  ii  328 : 

1>romise8  to  pay  their  fleet,  ibid.:  his 
ei^e  with  Sparta,  ii.  340,  357,  380: 
dereated  at  Miletus,  ii.  347:  garrisons 
lasns,  ii  351 :  dispute  about  the  pay,  ii 
351-52 :  pay  curtailed  by  the  persuasion 
of  Alcibiaoes,  ii  366 :  anger  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  army,  ii  401 :  attempts  to 
clear  himself  to  the  LacedsBmonians,  ii 
407, 436:  sacrifices  to  IHana  of  Ephesns, 
ii436. 
Tlepolemub,  i.  118. 
Tolmideb,  i.  Ill,  114. 
Tolophub,  the  Ophionian,  i  367. 
Tortulub,  i  461. 
Tragia,  island,  i  117. 
Treasurers  of  Greece,  i  100.  Trsa- 
BURT  of  the  Athenian  allies,  i  101.  ii 
21 :  Treasure  of  the  Athenians  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  i  168. 
Trereb,  i.  259. 
Tribaluanb,  i.  259,  485. 
Tribes,  of  Athens,  i.  282, 500 :  of  Corinth 
and  Syracuse,  ii.  220:  armies  anciently 
ordered  by  tribes,  ii  219. 
Tribute  paid  to  Athens  by  her  allies,  i 
168.  ii  21:  the    first   tribute   ndsed 
amongst  the  Athenians,  i  286. 
Trierarchs,  ii  145. 
Tripod  at  Delphi,  i  134,  324. 
Trot,  i  133 :  expedition  a^nst,  i  9-13: 
Scione  planted  by  Pallemans  from  the 
siege  ot,  i  502 :  Fhoceans  in  Sicily  from 
the  siege  o(  ii  113:  Trojans  in  Sicily, 
ii  112. 
Trophy,  of  the  Acamanians,  i  377,  380: 
Athenians,  i  68, 108, 244, 254, 396, 398, 
409,  422,  429,  455,  415.  ii  3,  188,  215, 
219,  224,  234,  248,  261,  282,  345,  348, 
434:  Boeotians,  i  480 :  Brasidas,  i.  506. 
ii  13:  Corcyrseans,  i  35,  59:  Corinth- 
ians, i  59,  108.  ii  261  :  Mantineans,  i 
517 .  Perdiocas,  i.  506  :  Peloponnesians, 
i  178,  254.  ii  86,  363,  424:  Sicyonians, 
i  485:  Stratians,  i  241 :  Syracusans,  ii 
' 248,268, 274,  282, 302:  Tegeats,  i517. 
Tuscans,  see  Ttrseni. 
Tydeus,  son  of  Ion,  ii  359,  note. 
Tyndareus,  i  9. 
Ttrseni,  i  492 .  ii  206,  282. 
Twelve  gods,  altar  of,  ii  171. 

Ultsbeb,  passes  Charybdis,  i  407. 

Victims  made  of  paste,  i.  127-8. 
Vulcan,  his  smitny  in  Hiera,  i  356. 
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Waix,  wsm,  of  Hem{Au,  i.  107. 

Wai,  PelopoDDAnau,  how  written,  L  1, 
IS3.  U.  29.  its  importuice,  i  26:  cuuea, 
L37,6I,69,  93:pre^uMuHifaroDbath 
sides,  L  160:  dunUian  of^  iL  29:  pro- 
phecy coQcenting,  ii  30:  intermeiuate 
truce,  chiracter  o^  iL  S9  :  Penian  wtr, 
L  S6 :  third  UesBeoiin,  L  1(M  :  between 
Corcyn  uid  Corinth,!.  33:  the  Ambni- 
ciota  mad  the  Amphilochiuu,  i.  324 : 
BpMtk  and  Argos,  iL  69-88,  95 :  Epi- 
duirtu  ud  Aigos,  iL  65. 


Xkhaoi  of  8pwt«,  L  S33. 

XEMgLtMA,  t.  191,  193. 
XeNOCLBIDES,  L  S3,  389. 
Xenoh,  of  Thebes,  iL  341. 
XENOPHiNTiDia,  ii,378. 
Xbhofhoh,  i.  236. 


VoLii.  p.260,  lioelS. 


ERRATA. 

For  "  Simns'"  read  "  Limna!". 

For  "  wB-s  with  NiiKfafiii,  lost"  read  "  wis, 

»ilh  Nisu«,  again  lost". 
For  "  Megalivs"  read  "  Megacles". 
For  "  migrated  from  Arne  in  The^idy"  read 

"  mignifed  Ihence". 
For  "  Iriiieus"  read  ■'  Erinoum". 
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Apology  fob  Cathedral  Service;  crown  8vo,  bds.  Ss, 

**  A  very  elegant,  learned,  and  instructive  little  volume**.— Qitareerfy  Review, 
RiAN  o^  CouRsiNO.  The  Cjnegeticus  of  the  Younger  Xenophon, 
translated  from  the  Greek,  with  Classical  and  Practical  Annota- 
tions, and  a  brief  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Author.  To  which  is 
added  an  Aj^pendix,  containing  some  Account  of  the  Canes 
Yenatici  of  Classical  Antiquity,  by  a  Graduate  of  Medicine  (the 
Reverend  William  Dansey)  imperial  8vo,  with  24  Embellishments 

from  the  Antique,  on  India  Paper,  extra  boards,  1/.  \\s,M. 

**  The  reader  who  is  curious  about  the  art  of  coursing,  will  find  the 
results  of  vast  reading  and  not  slender  experience  brought  together  in 
an  a^^reeable  manner  by  this  translator  and  annotator  of  Aman*s  celebrated 
treatise.** — Qitarterfy  Review, 

thurst's  (Archdeacon  Henry)  Memoirs  of  the  late  Dr.  Henry 
Bathurst,  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich;  2  vols.  8vo,  (published  at 
2/.  10s.)  reduced  to  12«.  in  cloth. 

YDOEs*  (The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Harford  Jones)  Work  on  Persia  :  The 
Dynasty  of  the  Kigars,  translated  from  the  original  Persian  Manu- 
script presented  by  His  Majesty  Faty  AI7  Shah  to  Sir  Harford 
Jones  Brydges,  Bart.  K.C.  LLD.  late  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  his  Britannic  Majesty  to  the  Court 
of  Teheran.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  succinct  Account  of  the 
History  of  Persia  previous  to  that  period,  8vo,  frontispiece  and 
3  maps,  boards,  1/.  4^. 

:eronis  Sex  Orationum  Feaomenta  inedita,  edente  Angelo  Maio. 
Accedunt  ConjectursB  C.  J.  Blomfield,  nunc  Episcopi  Londinensis; 
8vo,  bds.  4*. 

:scant  on  the  Penny  Postage.  Encore  EdiHony  unth  a  few  new 
Cadences;  crown  Svo,  Is.  6d. 

"  A  VERY  CLEVER,  HC7MOROU8  BROCHURE,  FULL  OF  GOOD  HITS  AND  AMIT8- 
INO  SATIRE*'. — Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1842,  p.  189. 

!Scant  upon  Railroads,  by  X.  A.P.  crown  Svo,  sewed,  1*.  6d, 
ELD  (Richard,  D.D.  Dean  of  Gloucester)  of  the  Church,  Ftve  Books. 
A  New  Edition,  with  the  Quotations  at  full  length,  and  Notes,  by 
the  Rev.  John  S.  Brewer,  M.A.  vol.  1,  Svo,  bds.  15*. 
The  second  and  third  volumes  will  appear  shortly. 
»x's  (Greorge  Croker)  Death  of  Demosthenes,  and  other  original 
Poems;   with  the  Prometheus  and   Agamemnon   of  .Sschylus, 
translated  from  the  Greek;  foolscap  Svo,  cloth  lettered,  Ss. 

**  The  Prometheus  is  translated  with  correctness  and  spirit,  and  in  a  mas- 
culine  and  severe  style,  suitable  to  its  subject,  and  to  the  genius  of  the  original 
poet     We  give  the  same  praise  to  the  Affunemnon.** — G^tleman'e  Magazine, 

**  The  Death  of  Demosthenes  is  indeed  a  noble  subject  nobly  executed.  Mr. 
Fox*s  volume  must  charm  all,  except  the  ignorant  without  learning,  and  the 
learned  without  taste.'' — DuNin  Review, 

ROVES*  (Captain  John  R.)  Observations  on  the  Utility  op  Floating 
Breakwaters  (manufactured  in  Iron)y  as  applied  to  the  For- 
mation OF  Harbours  of  Refuge.  Third  Edition;  Svo,  with 
folding  plate,  sewed,  Is. 

Captain  Groves*  Floating  Breakwater  is  now  being  tried  at  Dover. 
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BOOKS    PUBLrsnED    BY   JOHN    SOHN. 


HoBBEs'  [Thomas,  of  Afalntrsburi/)  Completk  Wobks,  both  EngtuJi  ami 
Latin,  now  first  collected  an<!  c(litG<l  by  Sib  William  Molxs- 
WOBTH,  Bart.  1 4  vois.  8vo,  portrait  anil  plntes,  cloth  lettered,  St  8i. 

"  HODBKa'  LASGCAOE  If  fH>    I.UCfP    AND    FOSICItK,    THAT    IT  WOKLD    ALMMT 


tcien^ 


— IIaLLAM  (iofruhf  Ami  In  Ikr  Uu- 
ralure  nf  Eianypt,  lehenin  he  hat  ^txn  an  pjptVtitl  antUjfVM  of  IlaiAa^  mriiimp'), 

Kesnet's  (Wliite,  Biiliop  of  Pelerborovgh)  DiscooBSB  OF  Lat  Im-iio- 
PRiATioNS,  eil1ti;il  from  the  original  MBnuscript,  with  Notes  anil 
Illustrations,  by  Samuel  Francis  Wood,  Esq.  crowit  8ro,  ImI*.  I0». 

Maltbt's  (Edward,  D.D.  Bis/iop  of  Durham)  New  asd  CoMPLKrr. 
Greek  Gradus.  Second  Edition,  8vo  (published  at  ]/.  Is.)  rcduooil 
to  16s.  in  boards. 

NuTTALL'a  (Dr.  P.  A.)  Classical  and  Arcb^olooical  Dictiosabt  of 
the  Manners,  Customs,  Laws,  Institutions,  Arts.  &c.  of  the  eclr- 
braled  Nations  of  Antiquity,  and  of  the  Middle  Ag«  ~ 
is  preGscd  a  Synoptical  and  Chronological  View  of  Ancic 
History ;  8  vo  (published  at  l&i.)  and  reduced  to  8*.  in  clolhletti 

Fhotii  Lexicon,  Gnece,  e  Codice  Galeano  descripsit  Rlcardus  Porsoni 
2  vols.  Sto,  portrait  (published  at  1/.  10s.)  reduced  to  12i. 

PoRsoNi  (Ricardi)  Adversaria:  Nola;  et  Emendationes  in  Poetos  GnMi 
quus  ex  Schedis  MSS.  Porsoni  apud  Collegium  SS.  Triuiuti* 
Cantabrigite  reposilis  deprompserunt  et  ordinariint  nee  nou  Indi- 
cibuB  instruxerunt  J.  II.  Monk,  Episeopus  Gloucestrentiis,  et 
C.J.  BlomSeld,  Episeopus  Londinensis;  8vo  (published  at  ILii.) 
and  now  reduced  to  5i.  in  boards. 

Priadlx's  (Osmond  de  Beauvoir)  Qusstiones  Mosaics,  or  the  Bonk  of 
Genesis  compared  with  the  Remains  of  Ancient  Religions.  From 
the  Creation  to  the  Death  of  Abraham;  8vo,  bda.  I5». 

"  The  uta  md  object  of  the  present  enqiiirj'.  appeara  to  be  in  exuniDatian 
into  the  mysteriea  of  [be  Crealton.  ts  get  lanh  in  the  book  of  Geneai,  uul  tl 
the  snme  time  ■  cornparifton  of  tbe  account  aa  ^>en  by  Moses,  wilb  the  n£- 
auu  of  anctont  tbeorie*  on  the  gsmc  anblect.  The  book  U  well  writbrn.  the 
Unguige  close,  terse,  clear,  and  cnndenseu.~the  comparisoa  of  theories  ihie- 
nle,  and  for  the  most  part  correct ;  much  f^titicatiun  as  well  u  potititr  ia- 
BtruclioD  may  therefore  be  (rathered  trota  ihene  QuxmoitEi  Hosaick.'— 

BriliA  Fritndof  India  Magaatu,  ami  Indian  Sitiit. 

FsiAULx's  (Osmond  de  Beauvoir)  National  Eddcation,  its  Prindplet 
and  Objects  exemplified  in  a  Plan  for  a  Normal  School;  Svo,  l)ds.6<. 
This  irork  deserrcs  an  attentive  penual. 
Wackkbbartu's  (Alhanasius  Diedrich)  Ltha  Ecclesiastica  :  or* 
Collection  of  Ancient  and  Godly  Latin  Hymns,  with  an  Eoglith 
Translation  in  Corresponding  Metre.  First  and  Second  Seri», 
foolscap  8vo,  each,  1*. 

Skiirllff  u.^11  be  PuUUhrd  in  nnr  volume  8l<a  (flOO  pagn) 
A  Catalogue  or   Ekglish  Books  i»  all  Classes  op  LtTKBAXvu. 


.ToHN  Boi!N,  17  IIeshiktta  Street,  Covext  Gabdkn. 
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